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COMMONWEALTH  of  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Senate,  June  13,   1799. 

ORDERED,  That  the  Hon.  John  Treadwell,  Efq. 
with  fuch  as  the  Honorable  Houfe  may  join,  be  a 
Committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher,  and  thank  him 
for  the  Sermon  preached  by  him,  at  the  requeft  of  the  two 
Houfes'j  at  the  Funeral  of  His  (late)  Excellency  INCREASE 
SUMNER,  and  to  requeft  a  Copy  thereof  for  the  Prefs. 
Sent  down  for  Concurrence, 
JOHN  C  JONES,  Prefident  pro  tern. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1799. 
Read  and  Concurred,  arid  Mr.  FEssENDEN,and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Bojion,  are  joined. 

EDW.  H.  ROBBINS,  Speaker. 
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I.    SAMUEL,    XXV.    I. 

And  SAMUEL  died,  and  all  the  Israelites 

WERE  GATHERED  TOGETHER,  AND  LAMENTED  HIM, 
AND  BURIED  HIM  AT  HIS  HOUSE  IN  RaMAH. 


T 


H  E  frailty  of  human  life  j  the  vanity  of 
human  greatnefs ;  and  the  uncertain  nature  of  all 
human  events,  are  now  prefented  to  us  in  a  light  the 
mod  finking.  The  fable  urn  before  us  contains  all 
that  was  mortal  of  one  of  the  moft  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent of  men ;  a  man  who  was  happy  in  his  family, 
warmly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  elevated  by  the 
free  fuffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  higheft  Ra- 
tion which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bellow  !  In  the 
midfl  of  his  days ;  while  the  honors  of  the  world 
crowded  thickly  upon  him  ;  and  while  we  hoped  that 
he  might  be  ufeful  and  happy  for  many  years  to 
come ;  Death,  with  inexorable  hand,  has  feized  him  $ 
his  fun  has  gone  down  at  noon  \  and  we  are  now  af- 
fembled  to  pay  our  laft  refpe&s  to  his  remains,  to 
confign  them,  with  decent  folemnity,  to  the  tomb 

where 
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where  they  fliall  moulder  into  dull,  and  arife  no 
more  "  till  the  trumpet  lhall  found,  and  the  dead 
ihallberaifed!" 

To  affift  us  in  improving  this  melancholy  provi- 
dence, is  the  defign  of  the  following  difcourfe.  And 
how  could  we  more  naturally  introduce  it  than  by 
the  account  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Samuel, 
who  was  long  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Ifrael,  who 
travelled  for  many  years  through  the  nation  to  difc 
penfe  judgment  and  juftice,  who  maintained  a  fair 
and  honorable  reputation  to  the  end  of  life  ;  and 
who,  when  he  died,  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  with  deep  and  fincere 
regret  ? 

Such  a  teitimony  in  favor  of  any  man,  and  fuch 
univerfal  forrow  when  he  is  taken  away  from  life, 
are  ftronger  evidences  of  his  real  virtue  than  any 
which  the  poetic  page,  or  the  fculptured  marble  can 
produce.  We  do  not  lament  the  ufelefs  or  the  wick- 
ed. We  do  not  mourn  for  thofe  whom  we  did  not 
efteem  and  love.  A  whole  community  is  never  in- 
volved in  woe  and  fadnefs,  unlefs  it  has  loft  a  friend, 
a  benefactor,  and  a  ufeful  fervant.  And  thus,  the 
tears  of  the  public  embalm  the  memory  of  a  wife 
and  virtuous  Ruler.  They  will  tranfmit  his  name 
with  honor  to  pofterity  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

Samuel  does  not  appear  to  have  poffefTed  the 
fire  of  imagination  and  brilliancy  of  genius  which  too 
often  aftoniih  and  delude  the  world.      He  was  not 

a  conqueror 
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a  conqueror  who  extended  by  arms  the  dominions 
of  his  Country,  or  gave  it  a  falfe  glory  by  fplendid 
victories.  He  had  a  ftrong  and  capacious  mind, 
which  could  eafily  difcern  the  jufl  and  the  fit,  and 
could  fteer  calmly  the  veflel  of  State  when  a  more 
impetuous  pilot  would  have  darned  her  on  the  rocks, 
An  underftanding  clear  and  informed,  a  will  regulat- 
ed by  reafon,  and  never  warped  or  corrupted  by 
paffion  ;  with  affections  warm  but  not  violent,  fin^ 
cere  but  not  ardent  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  tempers 
and  feelings  of  mankind  ;  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  paft  times  and  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
rendered  Samuel  more  competent  for  the  place 
which  he  filled,  than  would  thofe  mining  talents 
which  too  often  lead  their  poffeffors  to  diflrefs  their 
country  and  defolate  the  world,  that  they  may  pro- 
cure  to  themfelves  the  fame  of  victory  and  the  glory 
of conqueft. 

Early  and  fmcere  piety  formed  a  flriking  trait 
in  the  character  of  Samuel.  Dedicated  to  God 
by  a  pious  parent,  he  was  ftationed  in  the  tabernacle 
from  his  youth.  Through  a  long  life  he  preferved 
the  "  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginning  of  wif- 
dom,"  and  the  refpect  to  duty  which  is  the  ftrongeft 
incentive  to  public  virtue,  and  the  moft  powerful  re- 
ftraint  from  a  breach  of  truft.  We  find  him  ftri&ly 
attentive  to  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  infti- 
tutions  of  divine  worfhip.  But  we  find  him  more 
careful  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  of  the 
great  duties  of  morality  and  obedience.  For,  he 
exprefsly  declares  to  Saul,  when  he  had  neglected 
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fubmimon  to  the  plain  will  of  God,  under  pretence 
of  referring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  "  to  obey  is 
better  than  facrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams." 

In  the  prefent  age  of  wonders,  when  the  refults 
of  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  many  ages  are  view- 
ed as  the  dreams  of  aged  and  feeble  infanity  ;  when 
nature  is  placed  in  the  throne  of  nature's  poD  5  and 
the  religion  of  Christ,  mild,  gentle  and  benevo- 
lent, like  its  Divine  Author,  is  represented  as  a  cruel 
and  ferocious  fuperftition  :  In  this  age  of  theory 
and  innovation,  Religion  has  been  confidered  by  fome 
men  and  fome  nations  as  an  injury  to  fociety,  and 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  good  Ru- 
ler. But,  when  we  confider  the  deep  influence 
which  Chriftianity  felt  in  its  power,  has  upon  the 
very  tempers  and  difpolitions  of  men  ;  how  it  leads 
them  to  fear  doing  wrong  ever  fo  privately,  and  de- 
fire  to  do  right,  though  no  praife  fhould  attend 
them  ;  how  it  places  us  always  under  the  eye  of  the 
Deity,  and  brings  death  and  judgment  near  to  our 
view.  When  we  thus  view  Religion  in  its  nature 
and  effects,  we  mail  perceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  mofl 
powerful  and  energetic  principles  which  can  operate 
upon  the  human  mind.  This  principle  reaches 
where  no  human  law  nor  earthly  confideration  can 
extend.  It  operates  as  powerfully  when  no  eye  be- 
holds it  as  when  furrounded  by  thoufands.  It  pen- 
etrates the  heart.  It  governs  the  temper.  It  guides 
the  conjducl.  It  fortifies  us  againft  affliction,  and 
renders  profperity  more  valuable  and  fweet.  The 
Ruler  who  embraces  the  fpirit,  and  copies  the  ex- 
ample 
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ample  of  Christ  ;  who  relies  on  the  promifes,  and 
U  animated  by  the  hopes  of  the  Gofpel,  will  "  ferve 
his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  Gods"  and 
will  be  "  received  into  everlafling  habitations." 

When  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  Religion, 
it  will  make  him  ftrictly  upright,  and  will  lead  him 
to  pay  a  clofe  attention  to  the  great  duties  of  juflice 
and  integrity.  This  effect  had  religion  upon  Sam- 
uel. For  many  years  he  was  a  Judge  among  the 
People,  and  diflributed  juflice  to  the  aggrieved  and 
opprelfed.  "  And  Samuel,"  fays  the  facred  hifto- 
rian,  "  judged  Ifrael  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  he 
went  from  year  to  year,  in  circuit,  to  Bethel  and  Gil- 
gal \  and  Mi-zpah,  and  judged  Ifrael  in  all  thofe  places, 
and  his  return  was  to  Rama,  for  there  was  his  houfe* 
and  there  he  judged  Ifrael,  and  there  he  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord."  His  patient  attention  to  the 
parties  who  litigated,  his  enlightened  endeavors  to 
find  out  the  truth,  and  his  candid,  impartial  decifions 
according  to  the  evidence  produced,  procured  him 
the  efteem  and  veneration  of  all,  even  of  thofe 
whom  juflice  obliged  him  to  condemn.  We  find 
Samuel  always  honored  and  efleemed  in  the  nation 
of  Ifrael.  He  was  received  with  the  utmofl  refpect 
wherever  he  went.  His  decifions  were  implicitly 
followed.  "  When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  bleffed 
him,  and  when  the  eye  faw  him,  then  it  gave  witnefs 
to  him." 

When  he  a&ed  as  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Ifrael,  he 
"  approved  himfelf  to  every  man's  confcience  in  the 
fight  of  God."     Although  his  fons  conducted  im- 
B  properly 
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properly  in  their  fubordinate  capacity,  yet  it  does  net 
appear  that  he  countenanced  or  fupported  them,  nor 
do  we  ever  find  a   fingle  charge  of  incapacity,  of 
partiality  or  injuftice  brought   againft  him.      His 
adminiftration  was  eafy  to  himfelf  and  ufeful  to  the 
People,  and  would  have  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  had  not  that  love  of  change,  which  ftrongly 
marks  the  human  character,  but  often  defeats  its  own 
purpofes,  led  the  People  to  defire  a  King.      Then 
how  mull  his  heart  have  triumphed,  when,  with  the 
firm  and  manly" voice  of  dignified  integrity,  he  could 
appeal  to  the  aflembled  tribes  of  Ifrael,  in  this  ener- 
getic language !  "  Behold,  here  I  am  ;  witnefs  againft 
me  before  the  Lo  rd  and  before  his  Anointed.  Whofe 
ox  have  I  taken  ?  Or  whofe  whofe  afs  have  I  taken  ? 
Or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  have  I  opprefT- 
ed  ?  Or  of  whofe  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to 
blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?  And  I  will  reftore  it  to 
you."     His  fatisfa&ion  mull  have  been  perfect,,  when 
the  People  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  replied,  fay- 
ing, "  Thou  haft  not  defrauded  us  nor  oppreffed  us> 
neither  haft  thou  taken  ought  of  any  man's  hand." 
Happy  Magiftrate !  Who  was  not  only  "  approved 
of  God,  but  accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his  breth- 
ren!" 

Samuel  was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  manners. 
When  the  mod  direct  attacks  were  made  upon  his 
family,  and  when  the  People  applied  to  him  to  refign 
his  power,  he  polfenes,  perfectly,  calmnefs  of  mind. 
We  do  not  hear  a  reproachful  word  from  him,  not 
a  fingle  reflection  on  the  ingratitude  of  thofe  whom 
lie  had  fo  long  and  fo  faithfully  ferved*     Mildly  he 
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l^monilrates  with  the  People  upon  the  impiety  and 
folly  of  their  conduct.  He  does  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  affected  with  the  perfonal  flight  to  him  which 
their  application  implied.  He  does  not  aflail  them 
with  the  afperity  which  flings,  or  the  bitternefs  which 
provokes.  This  mildnefs  of  manners,  this  patience 
of  contradiction,  is  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  who  rule  over 
men,  becaufe  it  gives  dignity  to  the  character.  It 
difarms  refentment,  and  conciliates  eileem. 

But  with  all  this  mildnefs  of  manners  the  Patriarch 
oilfrael  Hill  poffefled  the  firmnefs  and  decifion  which 
his  religion  dictated,  and  his  ftation  required.  When 
the  Hebrews  required  to  have  a  King,  like  the  nations 
about  them,  Samuel  did  not  hefatate  to  reprove 
them  feverely  for  their  ingratitude  to  God,  who  was 
then  their  Ruler,  and  to  fhew  them  that  they  were 
enflaving  themfelves  and  their  poflerity,  in  order  to 
attain  an  empty  pageant.  Superior  to  the  love  of 
popularity,  which  induces  a  man  to  conceal  his  fenti- 
ments  or  flatter  a  multitude,  he  firmly  and  decidedly 
proves  to  them  that  they  are  injuring  themfelves  and 
deflroying  their  own  fecurity.  So  honeft  and  inde- 
pendent was  he,  as  to  hazard  the  difpleafure  of  the 
People  and  his  own  influence  over  them,  rather  than 
encourage  them  to  that  which  was  hurtful  to  their 
true  intereft.  It  was  in  obedience  to  Gop.  alone, 
that  the  Prophet  fixed  Saul  on  the  throne  ;  and 
God  gave  them  a  King  in  his  anger,  and  took  hkn 
away  in  his  wrath," 
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It  was  the  earned  folicitude  of  the  Prophet  of 
Jfrael  to  eflablifh  fuch  a  confutation  of  government 
as  mould  guard  them  from  the  dangers  which  they 
had  precipitately  brought  on  themfelves.  "  Then 
Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the 
Lord."  He  knew  that  fuch  a  precaution  was  nee* 
effary  to  prevent  the  Ifraelites  from  becoming  fubject 
to  the  capricious  humors  or  tyrannical  paffions  of 
their  King.  Where  the  powers  of  Government  and 
the  liberties  of  the  People  are  accurately  defined,  and 
proper  checks  are  eftablifhed  to  prevent  the  en? 
croachments  of  one  upon  the  other,  there  true  free- 
dom is  enjoyed,  and  there  alone  man  exercifes  his 
rights.  From  this  principle,  the  wife,  the  patriotic 
and  the  good  have  always  exerted  themfelves  to  form, 
and  to  fupport  definite  and  free  Confutations  of 
government. 

The  love  of  God,  and  his  country,  animated  this 
good  man,  to  exert  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  Religion 
and  liberty.  Thefe  noble  principles  warmed  his  bo* 
fom,  governed  his  mind,  and  regulated  his  whole 
conduct.  A  refpecl  to  the  approbation  of  God, 
"  who  hath  pleafureonlyinuprightnefs,"  a  fmcerewifh 
to  promote  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  happinefs  of 
the  People,  whom  he  loved,  induced  him  to  exert  his 
utmoft  energies  in  ferving  the  religious  and  civil  in*- 
terefls  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  profperity  of  his 
Country  gave  him  the  mofl  fenfible  pleafure  ;  and 
when  the  clouds  of  adverfity  inveloped  it,  when  it 
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fuffered  from  its  own  folly  and  rafhnefs,  his  joy  was 
turned  into  forrow. 

The  unfullied  reputation  and  the  faithful  ferviceg 
of  Samuel,  during  his  life,  made  his  death  a  fubje& 
of  deep  regret  to  the  people  of  JfraeL  They  loved 
him  while  his  exiftence  here  was  continued,  and 
when  the  common  lot  of  all  men  befel  him,  they 
deeply  mourned  the  melancholy  event.  The  tribes 
of  Ifrael  afiembled  j  they  bedewed  his  hearfe  with 
the  tears  of  genuine  affection  and  gratitude,  and  bu- 
ried him  honorably  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceftors. 
This  is  the  duty  which  we  are  now  called  to  perform. 

The  character,  briefly  drawn,  of  Samuel  in  the 
paft  difcourfe,  fo  ftrongly  refembles  that  of  our  de* 
ceafed  Friend  and  Governor,  as  that  little  need  be 
faid  in  addition  to  it.  Your  own  minds  muft  have 
made  the  application. 

Endued  with  ftrong  and  vigorous  faculties  of 
mind  ;  favoured  with  the  advantages  of  a  public  and 
liberal  education  ;  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  that  Re- 
ligion which  forms  men  to  virtue,  kindnefs  and 
charity,  he  was  early  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
fill  places  of  public  truft  and  honor.  As  a  Magif- 
*rate,  a  Legislator,  and  a  Judge,  he  discovered  the 
wifdom,  the  firmnefs,  and  impartiality  which  are  fo 
juftly  celebrated  in  the  character  of  the  text.  His 
honor  and  integrity  were  never  impeached,  and  had 
jie  made  the  fame  appeal  to  the  People  as  Samuel 
did,  he  would  have  received  the  fame  anfwer. 

His 
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His  wife  and  faithful  conduct  in  offices  of  lefs  dig. 
nity ;  their  confidence  in  his  patriotifm,  integrity 
and  abilities,  led  the  People  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  call  him  to  the  office  of  their  Chief  Magiftrate. 
This  confidence  was  fully  gratified.  The  warm 
and  decided  Friend  of  our  Federal  and  State  Conftitu- 
tions  ;  the  warm  and  decided  enemy  of  all  foreign 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  our  government  ;  the 
watchful  Guardian  of  the  Civil,  the  Judicial  and  the 
Military  interefts  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  daily 
more  and  more  efteemed  and  refpected.  His  ap- 
pointments were  judicious,  and  he  meant  to  confine 
them  to  men  of  virtue  and  abilities.  He  fupported 
the  honor  of  the  State  with  dignity.  His  own  de- 
portment, while  it  was  eafy  and  agreeable,  while  it 
difcovered  the  mildnefs  of  manners,  the  unaffuming 
kindnefs  which  formed  fo  (hiking  a  part  of  his  char- 
after,  was  never  fuch  as  to  diminifh  our  refpect 
and  efteem  for  him. 

Kind,  charitable  and  good  ;  wifhing  well  to  every 
one,  and  defirous  of  promoting  their  interefts, 
Governor  Sumner  was  univerfally  beloved  and 
honored.  He  was  among  the  few  men  who, 
though  he  had  many  friends,  warm  and  affectionate 
friends,  yet,  fo  far  as  my  knowledge  has  extended, 
never  had  a  perfonal  enemy.  Even  thofe  who  on 
political  fubjects  differed  from  him,  and  the  inter- 
efts of  whofe  party  led  them  to  oppofe  his  election, 
cxpreffed  perfonal  refpect  for  him  in  life,  and  now 
profefs   deeply  to  lament  his   death. 
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This  good  man  was  a  warm  and  decided  friend  Mr 
the  Religion  of  Christ.  He  early  profeffed  this 
Religion,  and  his  life  appeared  to  be  formed  by  its 
divine  and  facred  precepts.  Thus  influenced  by  its 
temper,  and  governed  by  its  commands  in  life,  he 
was  animated  by  its  hopes,  and  fupported  by  its  con- 
folations,  when  he  came  to  die. 

Shall  I  call  upon  you,  my  brethren,  on  this  oc- 
cafion  to  admire  and  imitate  the  tender  hufband, 
the  wife  and  affectionate  father,  the  dutiful  fon,  and 
the  faithful  friend  !  The  grief  which  rends  the  bo- 
foms,  and  the  tears  which  fill  the  eyes  of  thofe  to 
whom  he  was  thus  related,  prove  the  juflice  of  this 
part  of  his  character,  and  difplay  its  amiablenefs  in 
the  moft  ftriking  manner. 

And  now,  feeing  "  a  Prince  and  a  great  Man  has: 
fallen  in  our  Ifrael  this  day,"  let  us  humble  ourfelves 
under  the  divine  correction !  Let  us  admire  and 
adore  thofe  difpenfations  of  Providence  which  we 
cannot  comprehend !  And  let  us  learn  the  leffons  of 
wifdom,  which  an  event  fo  folemn  and  affecting  is- 
calculated  to  teach  us. 

His  Honor,,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  while  he 
laments  the  Friend,  whom,  with  fo  much  harmony., 
he  accompanied  in  the  public  walks  of  life,  will  hear 
the  voice  of  Providence  fpeaking  loudly  to  him5  and' 
teaching  him  that  the  moft  elevated  ftation,  the  moft' 
affluent  cjrcumftances,  and  the  warmer!  efteem  and 
affection  of  our  friends  and  fellow-citizens,   cannot 
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fecure  us  from  trie  arrefts  of  the  King  of  TerroH. 
The  duties,  to  which  he  is  now  called,  are  difficult 
and  important.  May  God  give  him  wifdom  and 
grace  to  difcharge  them  ufefully  and  well  !  "  As  his 
day  is,  fo  let  his  ftrength  be  alfo  1"  And  when  the 
common  lot  of  the  great  as  well  as  the  fmall,  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  (hall  befal  him,  may  he, 
like  his  excellent  PredecefTor,  leave  behind  him  the 
w  good  name  which  is  better  than  precious  oint- 
ment." 

Let  me  call  upon  our  Civil  Fathers  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Senate  and  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  to 
contemplate  the  folemn  fcene  before  us,  and  fee  the 
vanity  of  human  greatnefs,  the  infufficiency  of  the 
higheft  honors  to  "  retain  the  fpirit  in  the  day  of 
death  !"  There  you  behold  the  end  of  all  flefh  ! — . 
There  you  fee  the  goal  at  which  every  man,  who 
runs  the  race  of  life,  mull,  fooner  or  later,  arrive  t 
— 'Thence  you  may  learn  that  the  hour  haftens  when 
all  thofe  diflin&ions,  after  which  many  men  eagerly 
pant,  will  foon  be  levelled,  and  become  lighter  in  our 
view  than  the  dull  of  the  balance  !— *  Although  "  ye 
be  called  Gods,"  yet  here  you  find  that  "  ye  mail 
die  like  men  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes  !"  Re- 
member, when  discharging  your  important  public 
truft,  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you  ;  that  "  he 
has  pleafure  only  in  uprightnefs  ;"  and  that  when 
your  bodies  fhall  lie  under  the  cold  hand  of  Deaths 
like  the  beloved  duft  before  you,  it  will  be  of  more 
importance  in  your  view  to  be  confcious  of  one  ad 
©f  true  Religion  or  of  public  virtue,  than  to   have 
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pofTefied  the  highefl  honors  which  man  can  beftow. 
Learn,  from  thi£  affecting  Providencej  to  be  more 
diligent,  active  and  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life^ 
fo  that,  when  you  lhall  be  gathered  to  the  dull  of 
your  fathers,  thofe  around  you  may  "  mark  the  per- 
fect man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace  1" 

With  the  afflicted  widow,  the  fatherlefs  children, 
the  bereaved  fillers,  and  the  numerous  relatives  and 
friends  of  this  excellent  man,  we  mingle  our  tears  ! 
We  hold  out  to  them,  while  we  wifh  to  feel  ourfelves, 
the  confolations  and  fupports  of  Religion.  We  do 
not  "  mourn  as  thofe  who  are  without  hope."  Our 
Friend  is  gone  from  us,  but  we  trufl  that  his  unem- 
bodied  fpirit  now  inhabits  the  courts  of  glory,  and 
has  become  "  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  our  God  !" 

And  now  behold,  my  brethren  and  fellow-citizens, 
behold  how  the  "  fafhion  of  this  world  pafleth  a- 
way  i"  See  how  infufficient  are  the  bed  earthly  enjoy- 
ments to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immortal  foul,  or 
to  protract  for  a  moment  our  exiflence  in  this  world  ! 
Learn  that  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  difchargeof 
our  duty,  is  the  "  one  thing  needful  j"  that  while 
life,and  health, and  reafon  are  granted  us,  they  mould 
be  improved  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  for  another 
world  by  performing  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  God 
and  man  in  this  !  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time"  !  Let 
us  improve  itto  fecure  "  an  interefl  in  the  better  part 
which  can  never  be  taken  away  from  us,"  and  to  pre- 
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pare  us  for  the  "  reft  and  the  triumph  which  re- 
main to  the  people  of  God  !" 

The  Religion  of  Christ,  our  guide  in  life,  and[ 
our  fupport  in  death,  which  regulates  us  in  profper- 
ity  and  gilds  our  darkefl  moments  with  light  and 
comfort—This  Religion  teaches  us  to  look  beyond 
the  grave  to  an  heaven  of  infinite  glory  !  It  teaches 
us  to  depofit  the  precious  remains  of  our  Chriftian 
friends  in  the  duft,  with  "  a  fure  and  certain  hope 
of  their  refurre&ion  unto  eternal  lifec"  Yes,  my 
brethren,  Death  fhall  not  retain  his  dominion  over 
them !  They  fhall  burfl  afunder  his  iron  bands  ! 
They  fhall  awaken  to  a  new  and  eternal  life  !  They 
fhall  afcend  to  "  their  Father  and  our  Father,  tQ 
their  God  and  our  God  ;"  and  "  with  the  ran» 
fomed  of  the  Lord  fhall  return  and  come  to  Zioij 
with  fongs  and  everlafling  joy  upon  their  heads  l,p 

Amen; 
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A    SERMON, 


MAN  is  a  reflective  being.  The  voice  of  for- 
row  and  impreffions  of  grief  ftrengly  take  hold  of 
the  human  mind.  There  is  a  time  when  folitude 
has  a  charm  ;  when  cheerfulnefs  gives  place  to 
melancholy  ;  and  when  the  houfc  of  mourning  is 
better  fuited  to  the  foul  than  the  houfc  of  mirth. 
There  are  periods  when  with  complacency  we 
give  our  attention  to  hifloriesof  woe,  lit  fpectators 
to  fcenes  of  forrow,  and  devote  the  hours  to  mel- 
ancholy and  tears.  Such  is  the  prefent,  when  re- 
gret for  the  dead  and  fympathy  for  the  living  fo 
deeply  imprefs  the  mind.  To  cherifli  thefe,  our 
better  fenfibilities,  and  to  produce  moral  improve-* 
ment  from  an  afflictive  difpenfation  of  heaven, 
let  us ; 

"  Hear  attentively  the  noife  of  his  voice,  and 
the  found  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth.  He  d{~ 
re&eth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his  light- 
ning unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  After  it  a  voice 
roareth  ;  he  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his 
excellency  j  and  he  will  n&t  flay  them  when  his 

Voice  is  heard . " 

job,  33....S,  g,  4. 
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This  antient  poem  contains  the  hiftory  of  & 
righteous  man  fallen  from  the  height  of  profperi* 
iy  into  fcenes  of  deeper!  forrow.     Defpoiled  of  his 
goods,  bereaved  of  his  children,  and  fmitten  by 
difeafe,    his   heart  bled  with  all  the  varieties  of 
pain.     In  the  courfe  of  his  complaint  he  fighs  the 
genuine  voice  of  forrow,   and  unburdens  his  foul 
in  lamentation  and  woe.     In   the  impreffive  lan- 
guage of  eaftern  eloquence  he  depidures  the  evil 
day,  fhews  us  the  dark  lide  of  things,  and  prefents 
to  view  thofe  fhades  in  the  picture  of  human  life 
which  muff,  one  day  meet  our  eye.     How  uncer- 
tain are  the  enjoyments  of  mortals !     Our  hopes 
are  frequently  blaited  in  the  bud,  and  our  defigns 
defeated  in  the  very  moment  of  expectation.. — 
When  after  much  labor  and   care  we  have  reared 
the  goodly  ftructure;  when  we  have  fenced  it  as 
we  fondly  imagine,  from  every  Itorm  that  blows, 
and  indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  endure  forever, 
an  invifible  hand  interpofes  and  overturns  it  from 
the  foundation.     "  Who  knoweth  what  is  good 
for  man  in  this  life"?   Who  knoweth  what  awaits 
him  in  life  ?    Who  knoweth  the  changes  through 
which  he  is  deftined  to  pafs  ?   -Son  of  profperity  \ 
From  thy  fancied  tower  thou  lookefl  forth;  thou 
now  gloneft.  in  thy  excellence ;  thou   fayeft.  that 
thy  mountain  ftands  ftrong,  and  that  thou  canft 
not  be  moved.     But  before    the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob,  and  by  the  blaft  of  the  breath  of  his  nof- 
|rils4  "the  grafs  withefeth  and  the  flower  fadethv  * 
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Now,  O  man,  thou  rejoiceil  in  thy  ftrength,  but 
know  that  for  thee  the  bed  of  languishing  is 
fpread ;  for  thee,  the  "cup  of  trembling  is  pre- 
pared/' and  "the  wine  of  aftonifhment  is  poured 
out."  The  whirlwind  is  often  preceded  by  the 
calmeft  hour,  and  it  hath  thundered  in  the  fereneil 
fry. 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  we  are  children  of 
theduft,  whofe  strength  is  weaknefs,  whofe  good- 
nefs  is  imperfection,  and  whole  life  is  altogether 
vanity  !  Our  Father  and  our  Sovereign,  "teach 
us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  fee  how  frail 
we  are,"  grant  us  the  affiftance  of  thy  good  fpirit, 
fanclify  thy  mercies  and  thy  judgments,  and  as 
we  feel  new  motives  for  habitual  preparation  for 
death,  may  we  feize  the  prefent  which  is  the  ac- 
cepted time  and  the  day  of  Salvation  ! 

We  will  confider  the  univerfal  reign  of  deirfo 
—the  uncertainty  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
approach— the  infinite  danger  of 'delaying  prepar- 
ation for  our  lafl  hour. 

Every  thing  in  this  inferior  fyftem  tends  todif* 
folution,  neither  is  man  an  exception  to  this  uni- 
verfal law.  As  if  we  were  born  only  to  dis%  the 
firft  ftep  we  take  in  life,  is  a  ftep  to  the  grave. 
Immortality  was  an  attribute  of  our  primeval  na- 
ture.    The  feeds  of  eternal  luo  were  planted  in 
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the  frame  of  the  fir  ft  man.  But  this  noble  (hoot 
of  celeftial  origin  was  Wafted  by  fin— Becoming 
finful  man  became  mortal.  It  is  the  decree  of 
Almighty  God,  that  after  few  and  evil  days,  he 
iliould  return  to  the  dull:  from  whence  he  was  ta- 
ken. At  this  moment  of  time,  while  I  am  fpeak- 
ing,  how  many  are  ftretched  on  that  bed  from 
which  they  mail  rife  no  more.  The  bloom  is 
fading  from  the  cheek,  the  breath  is  going  out, 
and  the  fpirit  is  taking  its  departure  for  the  world 
unknown. 

Unwelcome  as  thefe  reflections  may  be,  it  is 
our  duty,  as  mortals  to  make  them.  Mankind  in 
genercl  yft^vich  averfe  from  indulging  ideas,  in. 
their  own  nu.ure  humiliating,  and  which  point 
out  to  them  the  imperfection  of  their  being.  Such 
thoughts  as  thofe  are  injurious  to  their  pride,  and 
attack  the  very  fource  of  all  their  pallions.  To 
think  that  we  are  to  die,  to  be  torn  from  all  we 
loved  and  enjoyed,  and  from  all  that  in  which  we 
gloried,  tc,defcend  into  the  grave,  into  the  gloomy 
caverns  of  the  earth  ;  to  become  the  food  of 
woims,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb  ;  it  is  a 
thought  which  hurts  our  feelings,  darkens  our 
imaginations,  embitters  the  pleafures  and  throws 
a.  dark  veil  over  the  glories  of  the  world.  And 
why  endeavor  to  divert  from  the  mind  an  habitu- 
al remembrance  of  death  ?  Why  try  to  blindfold 
ourfelves,  that  we  may  not  fee  the  evils  into,  which 


%ve  are  plunging  ?  Why  go  unprepared  to  cut 
bed  of  death,  like  the  victims  of  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion  to  the  altar,  with  a  bandage  over  our  eyes, 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  in  the  midit.  of 
dancing,  feftivity  and  joy.  If  by  keeping  the 
thought  of  death  at  a  diftance,  we  could  keep 
death  at  a  diftance,  there  might  be  fomething  ra- 
tional in  our  way  of  proceeding ;  but  think  of  it 
or  not,  it  makes  rapid  and  continual  advances  to- 
wards us,  and  thevwant  of  preparation  will  only 
ferve  to  fharpen  the  fting,  by  the  furprife  with 
which  it  may  ftrike. 

The  rage  of  death  is  cruel  and  inexorable.  It 
chills  the  vigorous  blood  which  flows  in  the  moll 
youthful  veins ;  nips  in  the  bud  the  fa:  ^1  HcKvers  ; 
changes  the  beauty  of  the  lovclieft,  countenance  in- 
to a  fpeclacle  of  deformity,  takes  from  the  favor- 
ites of  fortune  their  accumulated  wealth  and  ex- 
tenfive  pofleflions;  precipitates  the  ambitious  from 
the  height  of  his  dignities ;  hurries  the  man  of 
pleafure  from  the  theatre  of  his  pleafures,  to  a  land 
where  nought  but  defolation  and  horror  dwells. 
Univerfal  is  thy  reign  O  death  !  before  thee, 
"ftrong  men  bow  themfelves,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  houfe  tremble  j  the  grinders  ceafe ;  the  daugh- 
ters of  mufic  are  brought  low  ;  the  fun  and  the 
moon  and  the  itars  are  darkened  ;  the  filver  chord 
is  loofed  and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  j  the  dull: 
returns  to  the  duft  as  it  was,  and  thefpirit  afcends 
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fco  God  who  gave  it."  When  we  2ook  back  on 
the  morning  of  our  days,  how  many  d©  we  find 
who  began  the  journey  of  life  along  with  us,  cut 
off  in  the  midft  of  their  career  and  fallen  at  our 
iide.  They  have  gone  before  us ;  one  day  we 
muft  follow  them.  The  decree  is  gone  forth  and 
the  time  appointed  for  its  fulfilment  is  approach- 
ing faft.  To  mortal  man  a  fhort  period  is  alloted. 
In  a  little  time  the  fcene  changes,  and  the  places 
that  knewT  us  mall  know  us  no  more.  Man  who 
art  born  of  a  woman  !  one  day  thou  muft  die. 

Death  is  not  more  certain,  than  the  time  and 
manne-r  of  our  diflblution  is  unknown.. 

"  The  land  without  any  order/*  is  the  fcripture 
chara&eriftic  of  death.  "Man  knoweth  not  his 
time  ;  as  the  fifhes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net, 
and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  a  fnare ;  £o  are 
the  fons  of  men  fnared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it 
falleth  fuddenly  upon  them."  As  the  fifh  bounds 
in  a  limpid  ftream,  haftens  with  joy  to  take  nour- 
ishment, and  fwallows  death  ;  as  the  bird  expands 
its  variegated  plumage  to  the  fun,  flies  from  fpray 
to  fpray,  and  cheers  the  heart  of  man  with  its  en~ 
chanting  melody,  while  the  net  is  ipread  in  which 
it  muft  fhortly  be  deprived  of  liberty,  perhaps  of 
life  ;  fo  the  children  of  this  world  exult  with  vain 
joy  in  a  full  tide  of  profperity,  in  a  ftream  of  plea- 
fares,  rife  on  the  wings  of  afpiring  ambition  to 
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the  furnmit  of  earthly  grandeur,  or  revel  in  feftive' 
joy,  with  their  aiTociates  in  criminal  delights. — 
And  behold,  while  their  pofleflions  increafe,  while 
fuccefs  fmiles  on  all  their  aims,  the  cold  hand  of 
death  fuddenly  feizes  on  them.  How  feldcm  do 
we  fee  men  running  the  full  career  of  life ;  falling 
afleep  in  the  arms  of  nature  ;  coming  to  the  grave 
like  a  mock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  How  often  do 
we  fee  the  aged  furvive  themfelves,  outlive  life 
as  to  ufefulnefs,  and  ftalk  about  mere  fhadowrs  o£L 
what  they  once  wrere,  while  his  arrow  pierces  the 
heart  of  the  young  and  profperous  ?  Behold  the 
feeble  carrying  the  vigorous  to  the  grave,  and  the 
parent  building  his  children's  tomb  •  behold  all 
ages  and  conditions  fwept  away  without  diflinc- 
tion,  the  young  man  juft  entering  into  life,  the 
father  of  a  family  from  the  embraces  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  the  man  of  the  world  at  the  very 
crifis  of  expected  enjoyment,  and  fay,  is  not. 
* 'death  the  land  without  any  order"  ? 

Without  order  alfo  is  the  manner  of  death's  ap-* 
preach.  The  king  of  terrors  affumes  a  thoufancl 
forms.  Preying  upon  mortal  men,  he  blafts  the 
bloom  of  youth,  or  waits  till  the  decline;  makes 
them  pine  by  flow  degrees,  or  in  an  inftant  hurries 
them  to  the  world  of  fpirits. 

Infinite  then  is  the  danger  of  delaying  prepara- 
tion for  our  lad  hour. 
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What  is  it  that  we  do  by  delaying  ?  We  allow 
corruption  to  ftrengthen  itfelf ;  we  give  double 
force  to  temptation;  we  weaken  the  power  of 
confcience,  and  with  our  own  hand  thro'w  obfta- 
cles  in  the  way  of  our  reformation.  Do  we  con- 
sider that  postponing  the  work  of  our  falvation  to 
fome  future  period,  is  little  better  than  a  firm  de- 
termination that  we  will  never  begin  it  at  all  ?--- 
Do  we  reflect  that  the  time  to  come,  if  it  ever 
comes,  will  be  the  fame  to  us  then  that  the  prefent 
time  h  to  us  how  f  At  any  future  time,  will  not 
the  fame  difficulties  deter,  the  fame  pleafures  al- 
lure, and  the  fame  dangers  terrify  us  ?  It  is  a 
fad:,  and  deferves  all  our  attention,  that  in  fcrip- 
ture  there  ftands  not  recorded  a  folitary  inflance  of 
fhe  conversion  of  a  iinner  who  delayed  his  repent- 
ance. Zacheus  yielded  to  the  influences  of  that 
grace  to  which  before  he  had  been  a  perfect  Gran- 
ger. The  jews  had  propofed  to  them  a  new  idea, 
the  Lord  of  glory,  whom  they  with  wicked  hands 
had  crucified  and  flairi.  The  Gentiles  were  con- 
verted by  the  working  of  miracles,  and  hearing 
preached  the  doctrines  of  falvation,  which  never 
before  had  reached  their  ears. 

To  the  duty  of  immediate  repentance  we  are  en- 
couraged by  the  fuperior  light  and  information  de- 
rived to  the  world  by  the  religion  of  Chrift.— - 
What  noble  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being  may  be 
drawn  from  the  oracles  of  revelation  !   With  what 
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rnajefty  do  they  point  out  to  us  the  true  and  living 
God,  felf  exifting  from  eternity  to  eternity,  grand 
fource  of  exiilence  to  all  creatures.  At  his  com- 
mand, the  fair  fyileni  of  nature  arifes  from  the 
formlefs  rnafs  j  chaos  is  compofed  into  order,  and 
fafhioned  into  beauty.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the 
chain  of  events.  He  determines  the  deftiny  of 
empires,  and  plans  the  revolutions  of  ages.  Glo- 
ry and  power  are  exclusively  his  own'.  Thefe 
luminous  conceptions  of  the  divine  character, 
which  are  calculated  to  imprefs  us  with  a  deep 
fenfe  of  our  dependence  en  the  fovereign  Ruler  of 
the  univerfe,  were  at  no  time  entirely  banimed 
from  the  minds  of  men,  not  even  amidfl  all  the 
wanderings  of  error  and  iniquity.  But  the  idea 
of  fuperior  power,  feparated  from  the  idea  of  the 
qualities  which  make  it  amiable,  has  produced 
effects  more  dangerous  than  thofe  which  have  been 
enfpired  by  impiety  itfelf.  When  the  Deity  ap- 
peared encompalTed  only  with  terrors,  fear  not  love 
was  the  motive  of  men's  devotion.  Before  the/ 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  when  thq  world  lay 
in  darknefs  as  well  as  in  wickednefs,  a  fenfe  of 
guilt  and  a  dread  of  future  punifhment  drove  the 
nations  to  a  variety  of  expedients  to  make  an  a- 
tenement  for  their  fins.  Hence  various  rules  and 
ceremonies  were  mftitutecf.  Hence  fo  many  fac- 
rifices  were  offered  up,  and  fo  much  blood  was 
ihed... Hence  altars  were  erected  by  fear  only,  and 
frequently  the  unfortunate  father  thought    it  hi* 
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duty  to  behold  with  a  tranquil  eye  the  blood  of 
his  child  {beaming  upon  the  altar,  to  appeafe  the 
wrath  of  his  imaginary  Gods. 

But  oh  !  blefTed  be  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who 
hath  published  to  mortals  his  amiable  law,  taught 
us  a  liberal '  and  noble  mode  of  worfhip  and  in^ 
fpired  us  with  that  confoling  piety,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  confidence  and  love.  To  Chriftians  the 
idea  of  the  Deity  is  dear  and  precious  ;  it  nour- 
iilies  their  gratitude  and  calms  their  fears  without 
diminishing  their  refpect  or  veneration.  Never 
was  the  gate  of  mercy  mut  againfl  the  true  peni- 
tent ;  never  was  the  prayer  of  the  faithful  neg- 
lected in  the  temple  of  heaven.  Free  to  all  the 
fountain  flows,  unrestricted  is  the  divine  benigni- 
ty. "Come  unto  me,"  is  an  univerfal  call.  And 
if  we  are  obedient  to  the  call,  God  affifts  us  with 
the  aids  of  his  fpirit  j  he  lifts  up  the  hands  that 
hang  down,  he  flrengthens  the  feeble  knees  and 
perfects  his  Strength  in  our  weaknefs.  He  that 
confelleth  and  returneth  fhall  find  mercy.  The 
facrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite 
■fpirit.  Thus  faith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
■inhabiteth  eternity,  whofe  aame  is  holy,  "I  dwell 
ip  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  alfo  that  is, 
of  a  humble  and  a  contrite  fpirit ,  and  who  trem- 
bleth  at  my  word." 

To  an  immediate  preparation  for  our  iaft  hour3 
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we  are  urged  from  the  important  confideration  that 
the  prefent  time  is  the  moil  proper  and  may  be 
pur  only  opportunity. 

The  fenfe  of  the  excellence  of  virtue  and  of  the 
obligations  to  embrace  it,  is  fo  deeply  impreffed 
on  the  human  mind,  that  no  man  can  act  in  con- 
tradiction to  it  with  impunity,  DiiTatisfaction 
and  remorfe  are  the  fcourge  of  traiifgreilion,  and. 
various  methods  are  adopted  by  wicked  men  to 
furnilh.  a  temporary  relief  from  that  fcourge.  But 
in  thefe  they  are  in  general  great  felf  deceivers. 
Either  they  do  not  think  themfelves  fo  bad  as  they 
really  are,  which  is  a  common  deceit ;  or  they 
flatter  themfelves  that  God  will  not  be  fevere  a- 
gainn;  them.  Or,  what  is  equally  common,  tho* 
they  may  think  themfelves  very-  wicked  at 
prefent,  yet  they  are  not  refolved  to  continue 
fo.  On  the  contrary,  they  promife  to  them- 
felves,  that  they  will  grow  better ;  fome  time 
pr  other  before  they  die,  they  will  repent,  and 
turn  to  "  the  keeping  of  God*s  command- 
ments." They  fuffer  no  doubts  to  enter  their 
mind  refpecting  the  long  continuance  of  their 
life  ;  and  they  flatter  themfelves  that  long  be- 
fore it  draws  to  a  clofe,  they  fhall  have  time  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  reforming,  and  preparing  for  heaven. 
Deceived  by  this  falfe  hope,  they  proceed  from 
one  vice  to  another,  without  much  difturbance 
from  the  reflections  of  their  own  mind,  whofe're- 
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raonitrairces  they  have  thus  fallen  on  a  method  to 
fupprefs  ;  or,  more  properly  fpeakings  only  to  di- 
vert, foon  again  to  be  roufed  in  a  more  dreadful 
manner  than  ever.  Thefe  faint  purpofes,  and  dif- 
tant  views  of  repentance,  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  a  thoughtlefs  indulgence  in  vice.  For  they 
harden  the  heart  more,  and  to  its  habitual  difpo- 
fuion  to  fin  and  folly,  they  add  a  habit  of  duplic- 
ity and  deceit,  which  of  all  things  is  the  moft 
dangerous  to  virtue,  and  the  mod  powerful  fup- 
port  of  vice  in  the  heart  of  man. 

After  the  great  things  done  for  us  by  Almighty 
God  may  we  not  fear  that  now  is  our  o?ily  time  to 
turn  and  live.  We  may  not  plead  the  want  o*f 
motive  or  the  want  of  warning  to  this  great  duty. 
We  have  heard  the  voice  ofconfcicnce  and  felt  its 
alarm.  Our  hopes  have  been  invited  to  antici- 
pate the  joys  of  heaven,  the  rivers  of  pleafurc 
which  are  at  God's  right  hand,  the  happinefs  of 
the  bleffed,  the  triumphs  of  eternity.  To  excite 
our  fears,  we  have  had  fat  before  us  the  horrors 
of  hell,  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched,  everlafting  deff ruction  from  the 
prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power. 
We  have  been  implored  by  the  grace  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  and  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  God  of  mer- 
cy, and  by  the  love  of  a  Saviour  dying  on  the 
crofs  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  we  have 
been  exhorted  to  repentance.     Will   we  die  im- 
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penitent,  die  in  our  fins  ?     And   is  this   the  im- 
provement we  make  of  that  longer  day  of  grace 
with  which  heaven  has  been  pleafed  to  favour  us  ? 
Is  this  the  return  we  make  to  the  divine  goodnefs 
for  prolonging  our  lives,  and  indulging  us  with  a 
longer  day  of  repentance  ?    Have  we  in  good  ear- 
ner! determined  within  ourfelves  that  we  will  wea- 
ry out  the  long  fuffering  of  God,  and  force  deftruc- 
tion  from  his  reluctant  hand  ?  Have  we  one  hour 
in  our  hand.?'    Have  we  one  minute  at  our  difpo- 
pofal  ?     Boaft  not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow:   Thou 
knowefl  not  what  a  day   may  bring  forth.     Be- 
fore   to-morrow   multitudes  fhall   be  in   another 
world.     Are  we  fure  that  we  are  not  of  that  num- 
ber ?     Are  we  prepared  for  death  ?    Do  we  Tivc 
and  act  in  fu-ch  a  manner  as  becomes  probationers 
for  eternity  ?   Is  our  converfation  in  Heaven,  from 
whence  we  look  for  the  Saviour  and  the  Judge  ? 
Are  our  loins  girt  about,  our  lamps  burning,  and 
we  ourfelves  like  unto  men  who  wait  for  the  com- 
ing of  their  Lord  ?     If  not,  I  call   upon  you  to 
repent  and  reform  your  lives. 

Men,  Brethren  and  Fathers  ;  let  me  fe- 
rioufly  exhort  you,  and  as  one  who  mufl:  give  an 
account,  to  "hear  attentively  the  noife  of  his 
voice,  and  the  found  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouthi'* 
In  thefe  days  of  investigation  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  theory  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  well 
underftood..     From  them  the  moft  important  ben- 
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rats  are  derived  to  the  human  race.  Purifying 
the  atmofphere.  vigour  is  given  to  the  mind  and 
health  to  the  body  %  noxious  vapours  being  de~ 
deftroyed,  a  free  and  healthful  refpiration  is  great- 
ly aiTifted.  But  is  there  evil  in  the  city  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?■'*  Are  not  the  laws  of  na- 
ture at  the  difpofal  of  the  God  of  nature  ?  Can 
we  flee  his  prefence ;  can  we  evade  his  arm  ?  I 
wifli  not  to  excite  your  horror,  but  do  wifh  to 
engage  your  attention.  We  ought  not  to  judge 
of  our  fpiritual  concerns  in  a  fright  which  entirely 
unfits  the  mind  for  that  calmnels  and  ferenity? 
which  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fubject 
demands.  But  that  man  mud  be  aftonifhingly 
infenfible  who  does  not  reflect  upon  the  late  awful 
difpenfation  of  divine  providence  in  this  place, 
with  wonder  and  amazement.  That  the  fame 
bolt  fhouldvfeparate  over  the  heads  of  two  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  though  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  inftantly  deprive  them  of  life  ; 
that  the  lives  of  a  large  houfehold  *  fhould  be 
preferved  ;  that  the  mother  Ihould  be  taken  and 
the  infant  left,  though  -clinging  to  her  anxious 
bofom,  mufl:  convince  the  moil  unreflecting  of 
the  agency  and  defign  of  an  unerring  markfman. 

I  ten  to  thofe  whole  lives  have  been  thus  fur- 
prifingly    preferred.       You  have    literally    been 

*  There  \Vere    nineteen  perions    in    the  houie,  at  the  time  it  was 

vrucl?,. 
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fnatched  as  brands  from  the  burning.    You  arc  liv- 
ing, you  are  in  the  houfe  of  God  once  more,  you  (till 
fee  the  light  of  day  and  enjoy  the  means  of  grace. 
The  clouds  have  palled  over,  the  thunder  has  ceaf- 
ed  to  roar,  and  the  forked  lightning  does  not  flafh 
before  your  eyes.     Let  me  repeat  the  idea,  you 
are  living,  you  are  {pared,  ftill  to  watch  over,  and 
to  educate  your  Children,  and  to  enjoy  the  fociety 
of  your  friends.     What  will  you  render  unto  God 
for  all,  particularly  for  this  great  benefit  ?     Grat- 
itude when  genuine,  dwells  in  the  mind,  venting 
itfclf  on  all  proper  occafions.     The  memory  is  full 
of  the  fenfe  of  the  benefits  received,  the  affections 
are  fixed  on   the  goodnefs  of  the  benefactor,  the 
tongue  is  ever  ready  to  fing  his  praife,  and  all  the 
active  powers  of  the  foul  combine  to  exprefs  its 
ftrong  fenfe  of  his  kindnefs.     Take  care  then,  that 
your  gratitude  be  of  this  kind,  and  not  like  a  fud- 
den  flafh    that   foon   difappears  ;    not   like    the 
(hooting  of  lightning  that  in  a  moment  vanifhes  j, 
but  like  the  light  of  the   fun,  which  abideth  for- 
ever, and  whofe  vigour  is   not  exhaufted.     Give 
to  your  gracious  Preferver,  your  hearts,  your  fj$ir- 
ed  lives,  your  all.     I  charge  you,  in  the  prefencc 
of  Almighty  God,  and  I  affectionately  exhort  you 
as  your  real  friend,  never  to  permit  tliofe  impref- 
fions  of  ferioufnefs  and  of  gratitude,  which  this 
moil  extraordinary  providence  muff  have  excited, 
to  efcape  your  minds.     For  you  to  live  may  it 

be  gain,  and  to  die  exceeding  joya 

C 
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My  duty  and  my  feelings  command  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  bereaved  family.  We  weep  with  the. 
aged  Parents  *  of  our  deceafed  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, and  they  have  caufe  to  weep... To  them  we 
waft  our  beft  wifhes,  and  for  them,  O  God,  to 
thee  we  addrefs  our  prayers.  Comfort  them  with 
the  rich  confolations  of  thy  grace,  fupport  them 
under  the  burden  of  years  and  the  prefTure  of  this 
great  affliction.  May  they  consider  that  circum- 
ftances  as  well  as  the  event  are  equally  under  the 
recognition  of  thy  wife  and  holy  providence,  and 
''know  that  their  Redeemer  liveth." 

To  the  widowed  Parent  we  extend  our  moil 
Sincere  fympathy.  At  the  moment  of  friendly 
maternal  vifitation  -f*  her  heart  was  pierced  with 
thefe  tidings  of  death.  -  The  "  fire  of  God  "  had 
fallen  from  heaven,  and  her  children  were  not* 
Great  God,  fuch  was  thy  will  and  "thy  will  be 
done,"  may  our  hearts  reply i  Could  we  fupprefs 
her  fighs,  could  we  reftore  her  children,  could  we 
dry  up  her  tears,  fhe  would  weep  no  more.  But 
he  who  has  wounded  can  only  heal ;  he  who  has 
taken  away  can  only  make  up  the  lofs,  or  fupport 
her  under  it.  To  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  him 
who  is  the  "Father  of  the  fatherlefs  and  the  wid~ 
ow's    God,"  we  commend  our  forrowing  friend. 

*  The  Parents  of  Mr.  Shory  refide  in  New-Ham pfhire. 

+  Mrs.  Breed,  the   Parent  of  Mrs.  Shory,  was  providentially 
on  a  vifit  to  this  place,  when  this  event  took  place. 
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r  the  Orphan  children.  Though 
heir  great  lofs,  though  incapable 
ui  uiuic  jcmiDilities  which  are  excited  by  a 
Parent's  grave,  how  truly  diftreffing  is  their  fit- 
nation.  If  for  children  to  lofe  one.of  their  par- 
ents excites  pur  grief,  how  much  more  fo,  when 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  are 
bereaved  of  botho  Fatherlefs  and  motherlefs,  in 
this  unfriendly  world,  may  the  univerfal  Father 
take  them  up.  May  friends  and  benefactors  be 
raifed  up  to  them,  who  will  cultivate  their  minds 
as  well  as  take  care  of  their  bodies,  who  will  edu- 
cate them  for  God,  as  well  as  provide  for  them  in, 
the  world. 

We  weep  with  the  Brothers  and  Sifters  of  the 
deceafed.  May  the  Lord  fupport  them,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Ifaac  and  of  Jacob  blefs  them. ..Your 
dear  and  valued  relatives  are  taken  from  you  in 
an  affecting  manner,  in  the  midft  of  their  days 
and  ufefulnefs.  As  one  tie  connected  their  hearts, 
one  flroke  fummoned  them  to  the  world  of  fpirits, 
and  one  grave  has  received  their  remains.  "Love- 
ly and  pleafant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death  they 
were  pot  divided." 

Men,  Brethren  and  Fathers, 

"  Suppofe  ye  that  thefe  Galileans  were  finners 
above  all  the  Galileans,  becaufethey  fufFered  fuch 
things  ?     I  tell  you  nay,   fays  the  Saviour,  but 
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except  ye  repent  ye  fhall  all  like  wife  perilli."  We 
may  not  judge  of  the  characters  of  perfons  from 
their  outward  circumltances.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  prefent  life  is  not  a  itate  of  recom- 
mence, but  a  ftate  of  trial ;  confequently  men  are 
not  dealt  with  in  outward  difpenfations  according 
to  their  true  character.  The  Lord  reigneth  king 
forever.  The  dominions  of  the  dead  are  part  of  his 
kingdom  ;  time  and  eternity,  the  world  that  now 
is,  and  the  world  that  is  to  come,  confefs  him  for 
their  Lord.  I  befeech  you,  my  fellow  mortals, 
In  the  bonds  of  friendfhip  and  in  the  bowels  of 
our  Lord ;  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the-  God  of 
peace ;  by  the  dying  love  of  a  crucified  Redeemer; 
by  the  precious  promifes  and  awful  threatenings  of 
the  Gofpel ;  by  all  our  hopes  of  heaven  and  fears 
of  hell  j  by  the  worth  of  our  immortal  fouls,  and 
by  all  that  is  dear  to  men,  I  conjure  you  to  accept 
without  delay  the  offers  of  mercy,  and  to  fly  from, 
the  wrath  to  come  ! 

AMEN. 
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PREACH    tHE    GOSPEL    *0    EV&Rr  CREATURE. 


G. 


OD  is  love.  In  the  cxercife  of  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  his  own  heart,  he  formed  an 
eternal  plan  of  creation  and  providence.  In  that 
plan,  which  involved  the  fall  of  man,  was  included 
the  purpofe  of  redemption,  and  railing  a  church  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  apoftafy.  To  accomplish  this 
divine  purpofe  the  coequal  Son  of  God  was  appoint- 
ed, and,  voluntarily  undertook  to  appear  among  men, 
in  the  flefh,  and  do  and  fufFer  all  that  was  neceflary 
to  efFeQ;  an  atonement.  "  Ye  know,  faith  the  apoftle 
the  grace  -of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  that  tho  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  fakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  thro 
his  poverty  might  be  rich." 

The  divine  Savior,  according  to  the  counfel  and 
appointment  of  God,  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  under 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  about  thir- 
ty three  years  and  an  half,  performed  and  accomplifh- 
ed  the  greateft,  and  moil  important  work.  After  a 
fcene  of  labors*  poverty,  contumely  and  abufe,  be- 
yond any  thing  ever  before  witneffed,  he  finilhed  his. 
fufferings  by  dying  on  the  crofs.     That  the  fcriptures 
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concerning  him  might  be  fulfilled,  and  the  purpofe 
of  God  carried  into  effect,  his  body  was  laid  in  the 
tomb  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  triumphantly  arofefrorn 
the  dead,  and  thus  finiftied  the  work  of  redemption. 

The  refurrection  of  Chrift  was  an  unexpected  e- 
vent  ;  and  was,  therefore,  not  believed  by  the  apof- 
tles  but  upon  the  fulleft  evidence.  The  report  of 
Mary,  after  fhe  had  feen  him,  was  rejected;  and  fo 
was  that  of  the  two  difciples  who  faw,  and  converfed 
with,  him  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  Nor  were  they 
convinced  until  he  appeared  to  the  eleven  when  they 
were  together— fhew  them  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and 
gave  them  the  mod  indubitable,  convincing  evidence 
of  the  interfiling  fact.  To  them,  after  removing  all 
doubts  from  their  minds,  he  gave  the  commiflion  in 
the  text,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  go/pel  to 
every  creature. 

This  commiflion,  in  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  it,  ex- 
tended to  the  minifters  of  Chrift  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  Not  only  the  eleven,  but  all  in  after  ages  were 
included,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  who  mould,  in 
any  period  of  time,  be  called  to  the  evangelical  min- 
iftry,  was,  concifely,  pointed  out. 

The  words  before  us,  in  this  view  of  them,  may 
lead  us,  on  this  interefting  occafion,  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing things. 

I.  What  are  we  tounderftand  by  the  gofpel. 

II.  The  commiflion  to  the  miniftering  fervants  of 
Chrift. 

III.  Thofe  called  to  the  work  are  to  preach  the  gof- 
pel to  every  creature. 
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I  am  to  confider, 

I.     What  we  are  to  underftand  by  the  gofpel. 

Before  attending,  particularly,  to  this  point,  we 
may  paufe  a  moment,  and  confider  that  the  gofpel  is 
defigned  for  two  very  important  ends.  One  is  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  other,  the  falvation  of  perim- 
ing  finners.  If  the  glory  of  God,  in  a  difplay  of  his 
true  character,  require  it,  all  mult  perifh.  But  he  has 
devifed  the  beft  poffible  way  to  difplay  his  character, 
and  do  honor  to  his  divine  perfections.  This  is  done 
not  limply  by  rendering  the  falvation  of  fome  of  the 
fallen  race  poffible,  but  by  making  it,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  divine  plan.  In  view  of  this,  infinitely  wife 
and  benevolent  plan  the  prophet  might,  truly,  fay, 
"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteoufnefs 
and  peace  have  kiffed  each  other."  This  renders  the 
gofpel,  infinitely,  important,  as  well  as,  unfpeakably, 
precious.  If  the  gofpel  be  defigned  to  make  a  glori- 
ous difplay  of  the  divine  character,  in  the  falvation  of 
finners,  then  it  is  interefling  to  every  creature  to 
fearch  into  it  and  lee  what  it  is. 

Some  have  faid  we  are  to  underftand  by  the  gof- 
pel, a  gracious  conftitution  of  God  for  the  recovery 
of  finful  man,  from  that  ftate  of  mifery  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  by  fending  his  own  fon  into  the  flefti,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  fin  by  his  death,  and  procure 
pardon  and  falvation  for  man. 

The  gofpel  is  confidered  by  fome,  and  not  impro- 
perly, as  good  news.  This  may  be  underftood  as  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  in  the  original  of  the 
New  Teftament.  And  it  conveys  a  juft  klea  when 
we  confider  the  gofpel  as  opening  to  the  finner,  who 
is  deeply  convicted  of  his  loft  and  miferable  ftate 
and  immediate  expofednefs  to  eternal  death,  a  way  of 
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recovery  to  life  and  happinefs.  In  this  view  the  gof- 
pel  is,  emphatically  good  news.  Were  a  number  of 
perfons  confined  in  prifon,  under  fentence  of  death, 
and  the  day  appointed  for  their  execution,  a  procla- 
mation of  oardon  would  be  oood  news,  indeed,  to 
tnem.  Should  one  come  from  the  chief  magiftrate, 
and  announce  the  public  will  that  on  condition  of 
friend ihip  to  the  government,  they  fhould  be  fpared 
and  fet  at  liberty,  the  herald  would  be  confidered  as 
a  mdfenger  of  peace,  and  the  heart  of  every  convict 
leap  for  joy.  So  the  gofpel,  which  opens  a  door  of 
peace,  and  offers  terms  of  pardon  to  the  finner,  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  confidered  as  good  news.  Hence  the 
meflenger  from  heaven,  when  he  announced  to  the 
fhepherds  the  birth  of  Chrift,  introduced  the  joyful 
roelfage  with  a.  Behold,  J  brimg  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  Jhall  be  to  all  people. 

But  in  this  difcourfe,  I  mail  not  confine  the  idea 
to  the  obedience  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  and  the 
confequcnt  atonement  ;  nor  to  the  offers  of  life  pre- 
fented.  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  the  finner.  I  fhall 
confider  the  gofpel  as  comprifing  the  whole  fyftem  of 
truth — the  doctrines,  in  general,  revealed  in  the  bible. 
All  tbefe  doctrines,  either  directly  or  more  remotely, 
have  refpett  to  redemption  and  falvation.  The  fal- 
vation  ot  finners,  thro  Chrift,  was  the  great  object 
which  employed  the  mind,  and  heart  of  God  from 
everlafting;  and  to  accomplifti  this  was  all  that  va- 
riety of  great  events,  from  the  morning  of  time,  till 
Chrift  expired  on  mount  Calvary.  This,  as  a  golden 
thread,  runs  thro  the  facred  volume;  and  to  this,  the 
whole  fyftem  of  revealed  truth  has  refpect.  All  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  connected  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  connected,  alfo,  with  the  plan  of  God  for 
the  falvotion  of  his  elect.  All  the  preaching  of  the 
prophets,  from  Abraham  to  Mofes,  and  from  Mofes 
to  Chnft  ;  and  all  the  facrifices  and  offerings,  pointed 
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to  Chrift,  the  great  facrifice  of  atonement.  Yea,  and 
all  were  founded  on  the  firft  promife  of  God,  after 
the  lapfe  of  our  firft  parents,  that  the  feed  of  the  -woman 
Jhould  bruife  the  ferpent' s  head.  This  brought  into  view 
the  purpofe  of  God,  and  contained  the  efTence  and 
foundation  of  the  gofpel.  It  was,  indeed,  the  very- 
beginning  of  a  preached  gofpel  to  fallen  man ;  and 
on  this  were  founded  all  the  promifes  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  all  the  doclrines  pertaining  to  redemption  and 
falvation. 

Were  it  not  for  the  divine  purpofe  which  was  bro't 
to  view  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  the  woman 
Jhould  bruife  the  ferpent' s  head,  the  gofpel  never  would 
have  been  preached  to  man,  nor  could  finners  ever 
have  had  a  fingle  offer  of  mercy.  But,  this  notwith- 
flanding,  as  there  are  a  number  of  pillars  which  fup- 
port  a  building,  fo  there  are  certain  truths  of  holy 
writ  which  are  the  fundamental  fupports  of  the  gof- 
pel, and  are,  therefore,  moft  important  and  effential. 
Among  thefe,  and  as  the  firft  in  order,  it  may  be  obier- 
ved  that,  there  is  one  only  fupreme,  eternal  God,  in- 
finite in  every  natural  and  moral  attribute — the  fiift 

caufe  and  creator  of  all  things. It  is  equally  true 

that  God  governs  his  creation,  even  every  part  of  it, 
according  to  a  plan  fixed  and  determined  from  etern- 
ity ;  and  yet  that  this  is  done  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  in 
no  fenfe  or  degree,  to  infringe  upon,  or  affect  the 
freedom  of  any  rational  creature.  Men  are  perfectly 
free— they  acl  voluntarily  in  all  they  do. 

The  gofpel  teaches,  alfo,  that  God  exifteth  in  a 
myfterious  manner,  in  three  diftin£t  perfons,  called 
in  the  fcriptures,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  ; 
and  that  this  God,  even,  each  perfon  of  the  Trinity 
a&eth  an  important  part  in  the  affair  of  falvation. 

That  mankind,  tho  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in 
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a  ftate  of  complete  hclinefs,  are  become  univerfally 
corrupt,  and  totally  finful,  is  a  plain  doctrine  of  the 
bible,  and  is,  completely,  verified  by  the  conduct  of 
men. 

No  lefs  plain  is  the  idea  that  God,  from  everlafting, 
determined  to'fave  a  part  of  the  human  race;  and  did, 
by  an  eternal  a&  of  his  own  will,  choofe  them  to  fal- 
vation  as  the.  end,  and  to  repentance,  faith,  and  fane* 
tiiication  as  the  means. 

It  is,  alfo,  a  doctrine  of  the  gofpel  that  the  ele£V  are> 
juflified  only  for  the  fake  of  Chrift,  who,  by  his  obe- 
dience, and  meritorious  fufferings,  has  wrought  out  a 
perfect  righteoufnefs — a  righteouinefs  that  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  all — that  is  offered  to  all  in  aland  of  light — * 
that  might  be  accepted  by  all  if  the  heart  were  not, 
obftinately,  oppofed  to  God,  and  his  methods  of  grace. 

It  follows  as  a  divine  truth  that  a  total,  and  real, 
change  of  heart  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  man  may 
repent  of  fin,  and  believe  on  Jefus  Chrift.  Repent- 
ance and  faith  are  the  exercifes  not  of  the  natural 
man,  but  of  the  renewed  heart  ;  and  without  thefe  we 
cannot  be  faved.  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Jpirii  of  God — they  are  foolifhnefs  to  him. 
Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  fee  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

We  are  taught,  further,  that  fuch  as  are  born  again, 
and  united  to  Chrift  by  faith,  (hall  abide,  and  live  in 
the  true  vine — that  nothing  mail  ever  feperate  them 
from  the  love  of  God — that  they  fhall  be  kept,  by  his 
mighty  power,  thro  faith  unto  falvation. 

God  has  told  us,  that  at  fome  period,  yet  unknown 
to  man,  he  will  raife  all  the  dead— that  he  will  caufe 
a  univerfal  judgment,  when  ail  men  fhall  be  treated 
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•according  to  the  real  temper  of  their  hearts.  The 
confequence  of  this  will  be  interefting,  and  eternally 
important  to  faints  and  finners.  The  faints,  or  thofe 
who  have  repented  of  fin,  and  embraced  the  Lord  Je- 
fus  by  faith,  will  be  feated  on  his  right-hand,  with 
crowns  of  glory  on  their  heads,  and  fongs  of  everlaft- 
ing  joy  in  their  mouths.  They  will  inherit  unfpeak- 
able  blefTednefs  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  (bine, 
amidft  countlefs  millions  of  faints  and  angers,  as 
eternal  monuments  of  divine  grace.* But  the  wick- 
ed, how  awful  their  ftate  !  How,  unfpeakably, 
dreadful  their  condition  !  Seperated,  forever,  from 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous,  they  will  be  driven 
from  the  judgment  feat,  and  doomed  to  unfpeakable 
woe — to  remedilefs,  eternal  torment,  in  the  prifon  of 
hell. 

This,  for  fubflance,  is  the  gofpel.  Thefe  are  fome 
of  the  leading  and  raoft  important  truths  of  the  bible. 
•In  thefe,  the  minds  of  good  people,  generally,  meet  ; 
and  in  thefe  chriflians  agree  and  rejoice. 

We  will  notice, 

II.     The  commiflaon    of   Chrift  to    his    minifiering 
fervants. 

The  commiffion  to  the;  frail  mini fters  of  Chrift,  we 
have  in  the  text. — Their  call  was  extraordinary,  and 
their  qualification  miraculous.  A  new  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion was  to  be  eftabliihed,  and  extraordinary  means 
were  neceffary  to  efFe6t.it.  Ignorant  fiiliermcn  were 
called  from  their  nets,  and  amply  furniihed  to  their 
work.  Cloven  tongues  of  fire  came  upon  them,  and 
by  the  immediate  gifs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  they  were 
enabled  to  fpeak  all  the  languages  of  the  eait,,  and  to 
filence  the  learned  priefts,  the  able  pbiiolophers,  and 
all  the  bitter  cavillifts  of  that  day.     Thus  qualified 
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l bey  received  an  immediate  and  fpecial  command  from 
Chrif!..  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  gofpel.  Their  call 
was  extraordinary. — Thro  them  and  their  fucceffors 
were  others,  in  after  ages,  to  be  commiffioned  to  the 
woik.  When  fumiffied  with  competent  knowledge 
and  abilities,  and  fanctified  by  divine  grace,  they 
were  to  be  commiffioned  by  thofe  in  office.  Perfons 
authorited  in  this  wav  are  the  minifterino;  fervants  of 
Ghrift,  as  truly  as  thofe  commiffioned,  immediately, 
by  him.  They  go  forth  in  his  name,  and,  by  his  au- 
thority, declare  the  glorious  gofpel  of  the  bleffed 
God. 

Thro  the  miniflry  of  thefe  the  great  Lord  is  pleafed 
to  bring  home  the  loft,  the  wandering  finner — to  ga- 
ther thofe  who  are  naked,  and  feed  on  hufks,  to  eat 
bread  in  his  houfe,  and  wear  goodly  raiment.  Thro 
the  iiiftrumentality  of  fuch  the  intereft  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  fupported.  his  caufe  maintained,  and  new 
Jubjecls,  from  time  to  time,  brought  into  his  king* 
dom. 

I  now  obferve, 

III.     Thofe  called  to  the  work  are  to  preach  the  gof- 
pel to  every  creature. 

God  has  not  exclude^jany  from  hearing  the  gof- 
pel. He  has,  exprefslyii-erdered  his  miniftering  fer- 
vants to  preach  the  gofpel  to  every  human  creature. 
They  are  to  open  their  mouths  boldly,  and  declare  to 
men,  in  every  fituation,  thofe  truths  which  form  the 
elfence  of  chrifiianity — which  constitute  the  gofpei  of 
Chuff.  They  are  to  preach  to  kings  and  great  men 
in  oSce.  However  exalted  the  character,  or  dignifi- 
ed the  ftation,  no  one  is  exalted  above  the  gofpel.-— 
There  is  the  fame  moral  pollution — the  fame  neceffi- 
Xy  of  a  change  of  heart — the  fame  need  of  an  atone- 
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ment,  and  the  fame  accountability  in  one  as  another. 
Kings  and  Princes — great  men  and  the  nobles  of  the 
earth,  have  the  fame  need  of  the  gofpei  as  others. 

To  the  poor  alfo,  the  gofpei  is  to  be  preached, 
So  it  was  when  Chrift  was  in  the  flefh,  and  this  was 
one  evidence  given  to  John's  difciples  tha{  he  was  the 
Median. 

No  one  is  fo  low  in  life  as  to  be  neglected  of  God, 
nor  any  fo  poor  as  to  be  defpifed  of  Jefus.  Among 
the  poor  he  has  many  precious  friends,  rich  in  grace, 
and  heirs  of  eternal  glory.  God  has  chofcn  the  ftdor  of 
this  world. 

Further, 

The  gofpei  is  to  be  preached  to  mere  moralifl:s. — 
Do  not  fome  vainly  imagine  that  becaufe  they  are  not 
fo  openly  vicious  as  others,  and  avoid  many  of  the 
groffer  a£ts  of  fin,  and  do,  as  they  think,  many  good 
deeds  to  commend  themfelves  to  God,  they  are  high 
in  the  divine  favor,  and  fhall  obtain  a  feat  in  heaven  ? 
But  thefe  are  deluded  fouls,  ftrangers  to  their  own 
hearts,  and  have  never  known  the  truth.  Such  need 
a  change — need  an  atoning  facrifice — need  the  truths 
of  religion  to  be  brought  home  to  their  fouls. 

We  afe,  moreover,  to  preach  the  gofpei  to  the  vil- 
eft  and  mod  abandoned  fmners.  Swearers  and  blaf- 
phemers,  drunkards  and  thieves,  adulterers  and  mm - 
derers,  are  to  be  invited  to  repeat  and  embrace  the 
truth.  Yes,  fuch  as  have  wantonly,  (lied  humati 
blood,  are  to  hear  the  found  of  the  gofpei.  If  the 
murderers  of  the  Son  of  God — if  thofe  vile  characters 
who  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  fported  with  his 
dying  agonies,  had  the  firfl  offers  of  peace  from  a  rif- 
en  Savior,  then,  fureiy,  no  one  is  fo  vile  as  to  be  e>c 
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eluded  from  the  offer— none  fo  odious  that  he  may 
not  be  invited  to  Chrift.  We  are  ordered  to  preach 
the  gofpel  to  all — to  high  and  low — to  rich  and  poor 

—  to  every  creature. 

According  to  the  commiflion  from  Chrift,  his  fer- 
vants  have  labored,  and  are  ftill  laboring  in  the  world. 
Peter  acled  under  this  commiflion  when,  on  the  day 
of  pentecofi:,  he  preached  to  the  multitudes  affembled 
at  Jerufalem,  and  brought  many  to  the  ftandard  of 
Chrift.  And  fo  did  Paul  when  he  travelled  in  the 
eaft,  preaching  the  gofpel  to  his  fellow  finners,  and 
fpread  chriftianity  thro  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

In  the  execution  of  this  commiflion,  the  gofpel  is 
now  preached  in  all  our  towns  and  focieties — in  our 
new  fettlements,  and  among  the  favages  of  the  wil- 
dernefs.  And  this  will  continue  until  the  time  fpo- 
ken  of  by  the  prophets,  when  the  fulnefs  of  the  gen- 
tiles mail  corne  in,  and  all  Ifrael  be  faved — when 
men  fhall  love  as  brethren  ;  fwords  and  the  infhu- 
ments  of  death  being  converted  into  the  ufeful  inftru- 
inents  of  hufbandrv — when  the  wildernefs  fhall  blof- 
fom  as  the  role,  and  Ethiopia  Jhall  Jiretch  out  her  hands 
to  God, 

IMPROVEMENT. 

We  are  led  to  remark, 

i.  That  the  good. man  exalts  God  to  the  throne  of 
the  univerfe.  Amidft  the  variegated  fcenes  of  life  the 
faint  is  fupported  by  the  idea  that  the  Lord  reigns. — 
Many  things  take  place  which  are  eroding  to  the  nat- 
ural feelings  of  the  children  of  God.  But  we  may 
know  there  is  a  God  whofe  government  is  over  all  his 
creatures.     He  is  the  rock  ;  his   work  is  perfcel — What 
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tho  we  look  round  the  world  and  fee  confufion  and 
devastation — adverfity  and  d  litre  fs— -wars  and  conten- 
tions ?  What  tho  iniquities  prevail,  and  men  bite 
and  devour  one  another  ?  Yet,  we  may  know  there 
is  a  God-on  the  throne  who  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praife  him -,  and  will,  in  the  end,  render  all  thefe 
things  fubfervie'nt  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  happi- 
nets  of  the  faints. 

We  infer, 

2.  That  the  gofpel  is  free  to  all.  Men  are  (inn ers. 
Sunk  in  depravity  ;  all  are  gone  out  of  the  way.  God 
is  merciful.  He  has  opened  his  bowels  of  grace  in  the 
plan  and  work  of  redemption.  God,  in  mercy,  fent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  to  make  an  atonement  by  his 
death,  and  prepare  the  way  for  men  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  God.  Chrift,  in  companion  to  men,  whervhe 
had  completed  the  work  of  redemption,  made  provis- 
ion for  publifhing  it  to  the  world,  by  appointing:  a 
preached  gofpel.  And  he  has  made  provifion  for  a 
general  offer — a  general  proclamation  of  terms  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gofpel  to  every  creature.  And  the  gofpel 
thus  offered  is  free  to  all.  Hear,  for  a  moment,  and 
liften  to  the  language  of  Chrift  in  his  word.  Ho,  eve- 
ry one  that  thirfleth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  thai  hath 
no  money  :  come  ye,  buy  and  eat  ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money,  and  without  price* 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I 'Will  give  you  reft. 

If  any  manthirfl,  hi  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 

And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  fay,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  hear eth  jay,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirfl  come. 
And  whofoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely. 

The  invitations  of  the  gofpel  are  made  to  all  ;  and 

*  Isaiah,  Iv.  i.  The  pr6phet  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
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they  are  as  free  te  one  as  to  another.  The  reafon 
why  any  perifh  is  not  that  they  have  no  offer,  but  it 
is  becaufe  they  have  no  heart  to  comply  with  the 
terms  God  is  holding  out  to  them.  The  reafon  is  that 
given  by  Chrift  in  his  lamentation  over  Jerufalem. 
O  Jerufalem,  Jerufolem,  thou  that  kilkji  the  prophets,  and 
jloneji  them  that  arefent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathers  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  ! 

The  divine  conduct  is  fuch  as  to  take  away  every 
fhadow  of  excufe  from  finners,  and  (hut  their  mouths 
in  filence,  while  the  divine  character  will  fhine,  for- 
ever, bright,  and,  unfpeakably,  glorious. 

It  follows, 

3.  That  thofe  who  reject  the  gofpel  will  meet  with 
an  awful  condemnation.  He  that  knows  his  Lord's 
will  and  does  it  not,  fliall  be  beaten  with  many  ftripes. 
Was  there  no  provifion  made  for  laving  fmners,  thei.i 
continued  impenitency  would  not  be  fo,  aggravated- 
ly,  criminal  ;  for  it  could  not  be  avoided.  Or  were 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  kept  from  their  view  they 
would  have  fome  color  of  excufe.  But  there  is  an 
ample  and  complete  atonement.  Divine  truth  is  re- 
vealed. Salvation  is  offered  to  all.  We  have  the 
bible  in  our  hands,  and  Chrift  is  preached,  and  falva- 
tion  thro  him  offered  to  every  foul.  To  impenitent 
finners  of  this  defcription,  therefore,  there  remains  an 
awful  condemnation.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  It  is 
becaufe  they  are  enemies  cf  God,  and  love  darknefs 
rather  than  light. 

All  impenitent  finners  love  darknefs.  They  love, 
and  delight  in,  the  ways  of  fin.  The  drunkard  loves 
his  cups,  and  the  vile  perfon  his  evil  ways.  The 
murderer  loves  his  malice,  and  to  gratify  the-evil  pro- 
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penfity  of  a  corrupt  heart  he  goes,  deliberately,  aild, 
in  open  violation  of  the  law  of  his  mind,  fheds  the 
blood  of  his  fellow.  The  condemnation  of  thefe  will 
be  that  they  a£ted  freely,  and  of  their  own  choice  in 
going  the  way  that  leads  down  to  death. 

There  is  light  enough  to  convince,  even,  the  moft 
abandoned  infidel,  were  it  not  that  his  heart,  is,  invet- 
erately,  oppofed  to  God  and  hrs  revealed  truth.  Let 
a  man  only  follow  th«  internal  teachings  of  his  own 
confcience,  and  weigh  the  evidence  in  favor  of  chrif- 
tianity  with  that  rational  candor  which  he  exercifes  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  infidelity  would 
vanifh  as  the  {hades  of  night  fly  before  the  rifing  fun. 
But  they  love  darknefs.  They  will  not  come  to  the 
light.  The  light  of  revelation  reproves  them — con- 
demns their  deeds — points  out  their  danger,  and 
threatens  them  with  future  punifhment  in  hell.  This 
makes  infidels.  This  makes  the  bitter  enemies  of  Je- 
fus  fhut  their  eyes  againft  the  light,  and  drive- to  put 
it  out.  This  makes  them  fearch  for  arguments  a- 
gainll  chriftianity.  It  is  only  to  quiet  confcience,  and 
make  themfelves  eafy  in  fin.  They  hate  the  bible  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  Ahab  hated  the  prophet  of  God. 
He  owned  Micaiah  was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  His 
confcience,  at  that  time,  forced  him  to  own  the  truth  ; 
but  the  enmity  of  his  heart  overleapt  the  bounds  fet 
by  his  confcience,  and  he  broke  out,  I  hate  him ;  for 
he  doth  not  prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil. — Divine 
revelation  points  out  no  good,  but  evil,  to  the  wicked  ; 
and  they  hate  it — they  iwear  eternal  war  with  the 
truth  of  God.  Will  not  infidels,  then— will  not  all 
fuch  as  reje£fc  the  gofpel  meet  with  an  awful  condem- 
nation — —  ? 

4.  The  fubjefl:  points  out,  clearly,  what  is  the  bu- 
finels  of  the  fpeaker  to-day.  It  is  not  to  tell  you 
how  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the  world.     It  is  not    to 
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point  out  to  you  the  befl  mode  of  enjoying  the  pleaf- 
ures  of  fenfe.  It  is  to  treat  with  immortal  beinos 
about  things  of  infinite  weight;  nothing  lefs  than  the 
eternal  falvation  of  the  foul.  I  am  to  preach  the  gof- 
pel  to  this  great  ailembly  of  my  fellow- finners. 

To  you,  Samjjel,  the  unhappy  criminal,  I  come 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus  ;  and  to  you  I  am  to 
offer  the  words  of  eternal  life.  You  ftand  in  an  af- 
fediing,  in  an  awful  fituation.  Having  been  accufed 
of  the  crime  of  (bedding  human  blood,  the  Grand- 
Jury  of  the  county,  after  a  due  invefligation  of  the 
cafe,  have  indicted  you  for  Murder.  You  have  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Honorable  Superior  Court, 
and  a  fulled  in  your  defence  by  able  and  learned  coun- 
fel.  But  the  evidence  was  fo  clear  againft  you. as  to 
induce  twelve  fober,  judicious,  di  fin  t  ere  fled  jurors, 
on  their  oath,  to  pronounce  you  guilty.  The  fen- 
tence  of  death,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  has 
been  palled  upon  you  ;  and  the  day — the  important 
day  is  come,  that  you  are  to  die.  Before  three  of  the 
clock  this  afternoon  you  are  to  appear  an  unbodied 
fpirit,  before  God.  You  may  expecl;  to  know,  this 
day,  your  eternal  doom. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  at  this  time  to  tell  you  that 
you  committed  the  fa£t.  I  know  not,  certainly,  that 
you  are  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  you  are  to  die. 
The  truth  is  known  to  God  and  your  own  foul.  But 
this  I  know,  that  you  have  confefTed  to  the  perfon  now 
addrefling  you,  that  you  have  been  a  great  finner— *■ 
that  you  have  violated  God's  holy  fabbaths,  profaned 
his  great  name,  flighted  his  religion,  and  deipifed  his 
word.  If  you  murdered  Hannah  Simons,  and  perfifl; 
in  denying  it,  however  you  may  confefs  your  other 
fins,  you  will  die  with  a  lie  in  your  right  hand.  Are 
you  now  in  the  gall  of  bitterneis  and  bond  of  iniquity, 
you  are  not  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  mercy.      It  is  now 
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a  day  of  grace  ;  but  this  is  the  laft.  As  I  have  re- 
peatedly told  you  in  private,  I  now  tell  you  in  pub- 
lic, and  for  the  laft  time,  upon  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jefus,  you  (hall  be  fayed. 
Otherwife  you  mud  perifh  forever.  Let  a  confid^ra- 
tion  of  the  great  mercy  of  Chrift — of  his  bouudlefs 
love  in  dying  for  finners,  (how  you  the  evil  of  {in. 
Let  this  affe&your  heart,  and  lead  you  to  godly  for- 
row  for  all  your  iniquities. 

Remember  the  blood  of  Chrift  is  fufficient  to  cleanfe 
from  all  fin.  Remember  a  thief  on  the  crofs,  and  a 
Mary  Magdalene  found  mercy.  Remember  a  mur- 
derous Manaffeh,  who  filled  Jerufalem  with  blood, 
obtained  a  pardon.  Remember  the  Gofpel  began  at 
Jerufalem.  Yes,  Samuel,  they  that  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Jefus,  were  the  fir  ft,  after  his 
refurrection,  to  have  the  offer  of  a  pardon  through 
that  precious  blood  they  had  fried.  To  you,  alio, 
though  a  great  (inner,  the  door  of  mercy  is  yet  open. 
Fly,  therefore,  Oh  !  fly — this  moment  fly  to  Chrift  ; 
and,  as  a  broken-hearted  penitent,  make  his  righteouf- 
„nefs  all  your  hope,  and  all  your  dependence.  To  an 
infinitely  merciful  God  we  commend  you,  and  in  the 
hand  of  an  infinitely  righteous  God  we,  cheerfully,, 
leave  you. 

To  this  great  concourfe  of  people  I  muft  now  hy, 
you  have,  exhibited  before  you,  my  friends,  the  evil  of 
fin,  and  the  great  danger  of  forgetting  God,  and  light- 
ly efteeming  his  divine  authority.  There  you  fee  one 
whom  fin,  at  an  early  period,  has  brought  to  a  vio- 
lent, untimely  death.  God  fuffers  this  as  a  folernn 
warning  to  every  foul  prefent.  Oh  !  come  not  here 
as  idle  and  ilupid  fpectators  ! .  Look  not  upon  the 
awful  fcene  as  a  mere  amufement.  Realize  the  juftict 
cf  God,  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The  gofpel 
which  has  been  preached  by  men  miraculouiiy  c^ual- 
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itjed,  and  immediately  called,  is  this  day  offered 
voa.  jefus  invites,  and  calls  you  to-day  to  hear  and 
obey  that  gofpel  which  he  ordered  his  apoMles  to 
preach  to  every  creature.  I  invite,  and,  in  his  name, 
ihtreat  you  to  hear,  that  your  fouls  may  live. 

Let  it  be  remembered  there  is  a  period  approaching, 
and  the  rolloi  ages  will  bring  it  on,  when  you  mult 
appear  before  the  once  crucified  Jefus — when  the  def- 
pifed  bake  of  Bethlehem,  the  fuffering  man  of  Calvary, 
will  appear  as  the  Mighty  God,  the  judge  of  all.  I 
muft,  therefore,  before  I  difmifs  the  fubje6t,  point 
you  to  the  folemn  period  when  The  Lord  himfelf  Jliall 
difcend  from  heaven  with  ajhout,  with  the  voice  of  the  Arch- 
angel, and  the  trump  of  God.  Until  that  day  we  {hall 
never  meet  aoain.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  we  fhall 
all  alien:  ble  before  our  Judge.  We  (hall  fland  on  a 
level  with  the  unhappy  criminal  who  is  this  day  to 
fmifh  his  courfe.  Happy,  glorioufly  happy  will  that 
day  he  to  the  righteous  !  But  dreadful,  uhfpeak- 
ab'.y  dreadful,  to  the  wicked,  who  in  the  agony  of 
wild  defpair,  will  call  to  the  rocks  to  fall  on  them  ;  and  to 
Qke  mountains  to  erver  them,  from  the  face  of  him  thai  Jit- 
teth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  oj  the  Lamb. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold  now  is  the  day  of f aha- 
(ioti.  The  time  isjhort.  A  few  days  and  life  will  end. 
When  the  fcene  of  mortal  things  is  once  ciofed,  the 
fniatftry  of  reconciliation    will  eeafe  foreve/.       Now 

■i  zee  are  arnbajfu  dors  for  Chrifl,  as  though  God  did  be- 
fcech  you  by  us  :  we  pray  youiiiGhriJl'sJtead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God. 

Bew&fe,  therefore,  left  thai  come  upon  yen  which  is fpok- 
eh  :■/  in  the  prophets.,  Behold,  ys  dejpife'r$f  and  wonder,  and 
per  fit. 
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HEN  man  is  fo  deRttute  of  a  fenfe  of  mo- 
rality and  the  fear  of  God,  and,  oy  the  commiflion  of 
enormous  crimes,  becomes  fuch  a  dangerous  member 
of  fociety,  as  to  render  it  neceffary  that  he  be  taken  off 
by  the  hand  of  juRice.  the  feelings  of  the  public  are, 
in  fome  degree,  intereRed  in  his  hiftory.  To  gratify 
that  curiofity  which  is,  ufuall'y,  excited  on  fuch  occa- 
lions  ;  but,  more  efpecially,  to  afford  a  leflbn  of  in- 
Rruclion  and  admonition  to  mankind,  it  is  judged  ex- 
pedient to  publifli  the  following  account  of  the  un- 
happy man  whofe  untimely  death  occafioned  the 
foregoing  difcourfe.  The  writer  of  this  narrative  had 
frequent  opportunities,  and  much  conveifation  with 
the  criminal,  after  condemnation,  upon  the  interefting 
fubjecls  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  perton  of  good  natural  understanding, 
but  of  fmall  doclrinal  acquaintance  with  religion,  as 
may,  naturally,  be  expected  in  perfons  who  indulge, 
and  allow  themfelves  in  a  Rated  inattention  to  reli- 
gious inRruclion,  and  a  fixed  difregard  to  divins 
things. 

At  one  interview,  about  three  weeks  before  the  day 
of  execution,  he  was  alked  whether  he  was  willing  to 
give  a  general  account  of  his  life.  He  replied  that  he 
had  no  objection,  and  that  he  would  freely  anfwer  any 
gueftion  that  fiiould  be  put  to  him.  He  then  went  on 
and  related,  for  fubftance,  as  follows. 

His  father  was  a  negro,  and  his  mother  an  indian 
woman.     He  was  boin  at  JohnRon,  in    the   Rate   of 
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Rr.ode-Ifiand.  about  the  year  1780.      When    he    was 

four  years  old  he  went  from  Johnfton  with  his  parents 

to  Providence,  where  they  refided  a  few  months,  and 

from  thence  went  to  Jjoflon.      He  lived  in  Bolton  with 

his  parents  about  fix,  or  feven  years.     When  he  was 

eleven  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  he    went    with    one 

Mr.  Boyd,  a  merchant,  to  Portland,    with  Whom    he 

tarried  about  nine  or  ten  months,  and  then   returned 

to  Boflon.     His  parents  being  gone,  he  refided  a  year 

and  half  with    Primus  Hall,    a  negio,  in   Bolton. — - 

ll\s  mother  then  making  a  vifit  at  that  town,  probably, 

in  fearch  of  him,    he  went  with  her  to  Mendon,  where 

th?.y  lived  together  forne  months,    from  whence  they 

went    and  refided  in    Wrentham    a  year  and    half. 

From   that  period  he  lived  alternately  in  Wrentham, 

1  Yanklin,  Bellingham  and  Mendon,    until  the  fpring 

of  1803.      When  he  was  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age, 

he  was  married  to   a  girl    whofe  nnme   was   Alathea 

Newman,  by  a  civil  officer  in  Mendon.     By  his  wife 

he  had  one  child,    only,    that  furvived  her — which  is 

now  between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  lives  with 

his  mother.     His  wife  died  in  November,  1804.     In 

the  fpring  following,   he  came  to  Afhford,  where  he 

refided,  principally,  until  the  calamitous  affair  which 

occafioned  his  confinement  in  prifon. 

His  advantages,  as  is  common  with  that  fort  of  peo- 
ple who  live  a  wandering  unfettled  life,  we  may 
naturally  conclude  were  fmall.  But  yet,  he  had 
education  enough,  had  he  been  well  difpofed,  to  have 
done,  regularly,  common  bufinefs,  and  to  have  made 
a  decent,  valuable  citizen.  His  father,  he  obferved, 
had  a  pretty  good  common  education,  and  took  pains 
to  learn  him  to  read  and  write.  He  went  to  a  fchool 
one  month,  taught  bv  a  writing  mafter,  and  a  fhort 
time  to  a  woman,  which  was  all  the  opportunity  of 
inftmction  he  ever  enjoyed,  except  what  his  father 
taught  him.  But  with  thefe  advantages  he  was  able 
to  read  and  write  intelligibly. 
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Hannah  Simons,  an  indian  woman,  for  the  murder 
of  whom  he  was  fentenced  to  die,  he  ohferved,  he 
'  faw  at  Mendon,  about  three  years  ago,  in  company 
with  a  man  with  whom  (he  lived,  hut  who  was  not 
her  hufband,  having  never  been  lawfully  married  to 
him.  He  never  faw  her  afterwards,  till  he  met  with 
her  at  a  tavern  in  Mansfield,  laft  April.  The  fame 
day  at  evening,  he  faw  her  at  a  public  houfe,  in 
Alhford,  when  (he  agreed  to  leave  the  man  with  whom 
{he  had  cohabited,  and  live  with  him.  With  her  he 
acknowledged  he  cohabited,  and  lived  in  an  unlawful 
manner  until  the  fatal  day  when  her  death  brought  on 
him  the  fufpicion  of  murder,  which  he  was  never  able 
to  wipe  away.  Alas  !.  how  da.ngerous  to  ilep  on  for- 
bidden ground  !  Stolen  waters,  tho.fweet  at  firft,  are 
bitter  in  the  end.  Many  things  which  give  the  {inner 
a  momentary  fatisfacticn.  at  length,  will  bite  like  afer- 
pent,  andjling  like  an  adder. 

Here  it  may  be  proper,  and  ferve  to  fatisfy  the  pub- 
lic mind,  to  give  a  ftatement  of  the  principal  facls 
which  appeared  on  trial.  This  appears  expedient  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  known  the  criminal  denied,  even 
to  the    laft,  his  having  defignedly  killed   the  woman. 

At  the  trial  before  the  Hon.  Superior  Court,  it  ap- 
peared by  fubftantial  evidence  that  on  the  241b  day  of 
May,  1805,  Samuel  Freeman,  the  priioner,  and  Han- 
nah Simons,  an  indian  woman,  went  in  company,  to 
the  houfe  of  Azariah  Rufs,  in  Afhford,  where  they  tar- 
ried forne  time.  While  at  that  houfe  Hannah  lav 
down  on  the  bed,  complaining  of  wearinefs  and  great 
fatigue.  Samuel  infilled  on  her  getting  up  and  go- 
ing home  to  the  hut  where  they  refided,  which  was  in 
an  adjoininglot,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fixty  or  feven- 
ty  rods.  When  {he  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  urging 
that  (he  was.  tired  and  wanted  reft,  he  replied  that  he 
was  tired,  alfo,  and  they  would  go  home  and  reft  there* 
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She  then  got  up  and  went  out  with  him.  While  paf- 
fi«g  thro  the  garden,  on  the  back  fide  of  the  houfe, 
fhe  flopped,  and  appeared  unwilling  to  go  forward. 
He  addrefTed  her  then,  Come  along,  damnyou.  come  along. 
On  her  not  regarding  this,  he  fpoke  with  increafed 
}:eat  and  anger,  God  d.amn  you,  come  along.  She  then 
followed  him  to  the  fence  on  the  further  fide  of  the 
garden,  \vhere  fhe  again  difcovercd  an  inclination  to 
return.  There  he  was  heard  to  treat  her  with  rough 
language,  but  the  words  were  not  didinclly  under- 
flcod  by  the  witnefs.  They,  then,  got  over  the  fence, 
into  the  road,  walked  on  together  a  few  rods,  palled 
ever  a  pair  of  bars  into  thepaflure  where  their  houfe 
flood,  travelled  on  towards  the  houfe,  and  the  witnefs 
faw  them  no  more. 

Within  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  S.  came  back  to 
Rufs',  and  enquired  of  the  family  whether  H.  had 
been  there — faid  fhe  was  gone  off,  and  he  could  not 
find  her. 

It  appeared,  alfo,  that  people  in  oppofite  directions 
from  the  pafture  into  which  they  were  feen  to  enter, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  heard  an 
outcry,  repeatedly,  and  in  thefe  words,  0  dear  !  0 
dear  !  The  precife  time  when  this  cry  of  diflrefs  was 
heard,  the  witnefles  could  not  afcertain  ;  but  it  was, 
in  their  opinion,  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  feen  the  fame  afternoon  travel- 
ling fafl  about  the  neighborhood — of  fome  per  Pons 
enquiring  after  H. — pairing  by  others  in  a  hurry,  and 
talking  to  himfelf,  manifefling  a  mind  uneafy  anddif- 
turbed.  In  the  courfeof  the  afternoon-,  he  was  heard 
to  call  H.  aloud,  a  number  of  times  in  the  pafture. 
When  enquired  of  by  a  perfon  whether  he  had  looked 
for  her  in  the  grove  in  the  paflure,  and  where  her 
body  was,  eventually,  found,  he  replied,  yes,  I  have 
looked  every  xvherc  there. 
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Toward  night,  he  west  again  to  Rufs*,  and  carried 
the  hat,  gown  and  fhoes  which  H.  had  on  wh?n  they 
were  there  together  at  2  o'clock,  and  ltft  them  with 
the  family,  telling  them  that  when  fhe  went  off,  fhe 
left  them  in  the  houfe. 

Thefe  things  took  place  on  Friday.  From  that 
time,  for  feveraldays,  there  was  enquiry  after  H.  and 
her  being  gone,  was  the  fubjeft  of  much  converfation 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  were  various  conjec- 
tures on  the  fubjecl;,  and  ftrong  fufpicions  were  ex- 
cited that  S.  had  murdered  her. 

On  Saturday,  S.  went  to  MansBeld,  in  fearch  of 
an  indian  roan  and  woman,  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimate.  They  went  to  his  hut,  and  tarried 
with  him  over  the  fabbath.  Some  time  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fabbath,  foap  was  procured  from  a  neighbor- 
ing houfe,  and,  as  S.  afterwards  related,  the  indian 
woman  wafhed  a  fhirt  for  him. 

When  on  his  way  to  Mansfield,  he  was  at  a  houfe 
about  a  mile  from  the  place  where  he  had  refided. 
The  woman  of  the  houfe  had  not  heard  that  H.  was 
miffing,  but  having  often  feen  them  in  company, 
a  Iked  after  her.  He  replied,  She  is  down  there.  The 
woman  replied,  Is  fie  down  at  Rufs  ?  Tcs,  faid  he, 
Jhe  is  down  there  at  work.  At  another  time  it  being 
fuggefted  to  him  that  H.  was  dead ;  he  obferved  to 
this  effedl,  if  fit  is  dead,  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  Jhe  has  been 
a  plague  to  me,  and  every  body  elf  that  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  her. 

The  next  week  on  Friday,  her  body  was  found  in 
a  grove  of  bullies  and  fmall  trees,  in  the  pa  (lure  where 
they  were  lad  feen  together  ;  and  in  the  dirttl  courfe, 
very  nearly,  from  where  they  entered  the  patlure,  to 
the  houfe,  and  about  fifty  rods  from  the  houfe.     The 
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information  being  given  to  a  magiftiMte,  a  warrant 
was  iifued,  immediately,  to  apprehend  S.  and  a  jury 
of  inque.lt  empannelled.  When  he  was  conduced  to 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  he  obferved  to  this  effect, 
or  in  thefe  words,  I tnujl  fiffer,-tho  I'm  innocent,  becaufe 
there  was  nobody  to  fee  the  affray.  If  any  onehadfeen  it, 
he  would  not  have  thought  I  did  enov.di  to  kill  her.  On 
this  occafion  he  undertook  to  Mate  the  manner  in 
which  me  reft  him.  Ac  firft  he  faid  to  forne  prefent, 
that  they  went  home,  and  lay  down  on  the  bed — that 
he  fell  ailcep,  and  when  he  awoke,  fhe  was  gone,  and 
he  never  faw  her  more.  To  others  he  gave  an  ac- 
count, which  he  continued  to  declare  was  fac~f,  viz. 
that  they  went  home  and  lay  down  on  the  bed — that 
while  he  was  drowfing,  but  not  in  a  found  deep,  fhe 
got  up — that  he.  inquired  of  her  where  fhe  was  going 
--that  (he  faid  fhe  was  going  out  at  the  door  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  then,  he  faid,  concluding  fhe  was 
going  out  on  fome  necelTary  occafion,  felt  eafy  and 
fell  afleep.  When  he  awoke  and  found  fhe  had  not 
returned,  he  went  out  and  fearched  for  her,  and  could 
not  find  her. 

On  examining  the  body  there  was  discovered  a 
bruife  on  the  back  fide  of  the  head,  which  as  the  bo- 
dy was  in  a  fiate  of  high  putrefaction,  occafioned  the 
fcalp  to  feperate,  eafily,  from  the  fcull,  while  the  flun 
adjoining  was  much  more  tough  and  firm. 

There  were,  alfo,  on  one  arm,  a  number  of  livid 
fpots,  apparently,  the  effect  of  bruifes.  A  large 
handkerchief  or  fhawl  was  tied  round  her  neck  ;  and, 
as  the  neck  was  much  fwollen,  was  drawn  extremely 
tight.  One  corner  of  the  handkerchief  was  drawn  up 
over  her  chin,  aad  the  other  down  upon  her  breaft. 
One  of  the  jury  of  inqueft  obferving  that  he  fufpeSed 
her  throat  was  cut,  and  that  it  was  beft  to  take  off 
the  handkerchief  and  examine  ;  S.  faid,  her  throat  n 
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net  cui;  The  handkerchief  being  takers  olT.  it  appear- 
ed  that  the  throat  was  not  cut  ;  but  there  was  a  fiab 
under  each  ear,  directly  ogainft  the  jugular  veins,  of 
considerable  depth,  and  apparently  drae  with  a  knife. 
Thefeweve  confidered  as  the  fatal  wounds. 

Her  {lockings  appeared  to  be  too  large  forherfeet, 
and,  of  courfe,  by  putting  on  the  fhoe,  there  were 
plaits  or  wrinkles  formed  from  the  toe  towards  the 
heel  ;  which,  by  wearing  feveral  days  previous  to  her 
death,  and  being  cotton,  would  remain  after  the  ihoe 
was  taken  off.  Thefe  plaits  were  perfectly  frnooth  in 
the  (locking  feet  when  examined  by  the  jury  of  in- 
queft,  and  the  bottoms  no  more  foiled  or  difcolored, 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  flocking  ;  tho  if,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  S.  me  left  her  fhoes  in  the 
houfe,  die  mufl  have  walked  fifty  rods  at  lead,  on 
rough  ground,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  way  among 
bullies,  and  up  an  afcent,  in  order  to  have  gone  a 
direct  courfe.  If  in  a  circuitous  route,  die  muft 
have   gone  through  plowed  ground. 

No  knife,  or  indrument  of  any  kind  could  be  found 
near  the  body,  with  which  Ihe  could  have  wounded, 
and  dedroyed  herfelf. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  fads  that  were  given  in" 
evidence.  On  thefe  facts  the  Bill  of  Indictment  was 
founded,  by  the  grand  jury  ;  and  thefe  the  petit  jury 
were,  unanimoufly,  agreed  were  fufficient  to  fub Man- 
date the  fact  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  they 
found  the  prifoner  guilty  of  Murder. 

The  criminal  p.erfifted  uniformly  in  a  denial  of  the 
fact  ;  and  declared,  even,' to  the  lad,  that  fhe  left  him 
when  he  lay  on  the  bed,  as  dated  above  ;  and  that  he 
never  faw  her  body  after  me  went  out  at  the  door,  un- 
til he  was  taken   by    warrant,    and  conducted  to  the 
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fpot  by  the  Officer.     He  did  alfo  uniformly  fay   that 
he  did  not  know  but  his  treatment  of  her  was  the  oc- 
eafion  of  her  death  ;  and  would    fometimes    fay,    he  » 
was  inclined  to  think,  it  was.      He  acknowledged  after 
his  trial  and  fentence,  that  the  night    before    fhe   was 
fuppofed  to  be  murdered,  and  late  in  the  night,  when  ] 
returning  from  a  houfe  where  they  had  been  together, 
a  diipute  arofe,  and  he  ftruck  her  twice  with  his   fift,  j 
once  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  and  knocked  her  down 

that  after  (he  got  up  and  followed  him  he  gave  her 

a  fevere  ftroke  in  the  fk>mach,  with  his  elbow,  and 
that  after  they  returned  home  from  Rufs',  and  fhe 
had  lain  down,  a  controverfy  arofe  which  occaGoned 
him  to  pull  her  off  the  bed,  and  draw  her  about  the 
floor. 

Tho  it  is  not  theprefent  defign    either    to   remark 
upon  the  fa&s,  or  opinionate  upon  the  cafe,  yet   it   is] 
natural  to  notice,  and  every  individual  will  notice,  the 
fhort  fpace  of  time  after  they  went  from    Rufs'    until 
he  returned  there  ;  and  what  rnufl  have  palled,  accor-  j 
ding  to  his  account,  in  that  fpace.     By   his  account,  j 
they  went  home,  and  lay  down,  and  had  an  affray,  in 
which  he  pulled  herofFthe  bed  and  drew   her    about 
the  floor — they  became  quiet  and  lay  down  again,  and 
he  fell  into  z  drowfe — he  was  difturbed  by  her  getting 
uo,  and  enquired  where  (he  was  going — fhe  anfwered  j 
his  queftion,  and  went  out — he  fell  into  a  found  deep,  \ 
awoke,  got  up,  made  diligent  fearch  after  H,  and   re- 
turned to  Rufs',  all  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  one  hour  and; 

a  half. This  is  pofTible,  but  whether  probable   is 

left  to  the  candid  to  judcre.     And  tho  men,   and    the 
bell  of  men  may  err,  yet  there  is   a    day  approaching! 
when  perfect;  ju dice  will  take  place,  and  God  will  bring\ 
cje.ry  work  into  jvjg?nent,  with  every  Jar  el  thing,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  wh.ther  it  be  evil.: 

NotwithPiandinjr  the  criminal  denied  that  he   ever 
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intentionally  killed  Hannah  Simons,  yet  be  confeiTed 
a  black  catalogue  of  other  crimes  ;  and  acknowledged, 
at  fofne  times,  that  he  ought  to  die.  It  appeared  by 
his  confeffion,  at  the  time  referred  to  above,  when  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  life,  that  he  began  his  career 
of  fin  at  a  very  early  period.  This  is  a  common  cafe 
with  thole  that  come  to  an  untimely  end.  They  ulu- 
aily  begin  young,  and  go  on  to  that  pitch  of  wicked- 
nefs  that  public  juftice  cuts  them  off,  to  render  fociety 
fafe,  and  free  the  world  from  an  intolerable  burden. 
So  it  was  in  this  inftance.  When  S.  was  a  fmall  boy 
he  ftole  from  his  father's  purfe  a  fmall  fum,  not  ex- 
ceeding, perhaps,  a  few  pence,  for  which  his  father 
gave  him  proper  correction.  This  was  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  theft  which  he  acknowledged. 

While  he  lived  with  Mr.  Boyd,  at  Portland,  he  o- 
pened  a  drawer  in  the  {lore,  and  took  half  a  dollar. 
This  piece  of  iniquity  was  difcovered.and  he  was  pun- 
ifhed,  which  was  the  probable  reafon  of  his  leaving 
his  mafler,  and  returning  to  Bolton. 

He  acknowledged,  alfo,  that  when  he  was  a  lad  he 
went  to  a  ft  ore  in  Wrentham  to  buy  a  penknife,  and 
obtained  one  in  a  way  which  he  confidered  as  their. 
The  gentleman  that  tended  the  (lore  laid  a  number  ot 
knives  on  the  counter,  one  of  which  he  took,  and  paid 
for,  putting  the  knife  in  his  pocket.  Afier  the  ftore* 
keeper  had  taken  the  money,  and  put  up  the  knives, 
there  remained  one  on  the  counter.  This  being  offer- 
ed him  as  the  one  he  had  purchafed,  he  took  it.  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  tind  did  not  inform  the  owner  of  the  rmf- 
take.  This,  or  conduct  of  the  kind,  may,  poilibiy, 
be  juftiiied  by  the  wicked  world  ;  but  it  is  theft  in 
the  eye  of  an  holy  God,  and  was  fo  confitkred  by  S. 
in  view  of  eternity.  Thefe  he  laid  were  all  the  in- 
fiances  of  theft  he  ever  committed  •  and  thefe  are  e- 
npu^h  to  (how  a  corrupt,,  depraved    difpoikion.    and 
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appearing  in  early  life,  even  in  childhood,  indicate 
great  danger  of  increafing  in  wickednefs  'till  ripe  for 
ruin. 

Profane  wearing  is  a  fin  to  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly addicted.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  profa- 
ned God's  holy  name  in  the  moll  awful  manner  !  Nor 
did  he  pay  any  regard  to  the  law  of  the  fabbath.  In 
his  catalogue  cf  crimes  he,  particularly,  acknowledg- 
ed this  as  what  denominated  .him  a  great  (inner  in 
the  light  of  God,  He  confeffed,  that  when  he  lived  at 
Bellingham/  the  young  people  ufed  to  come  to  his 
houfe  and  requefl  him  to  fiddle  for  them  on  the  fab- 
bath, that  be  complied,  tho  at  fivil  with  forae  reluct- 
ance, and  that  they  ufed  to  dance  at  the  houfe  where 
he  lived,  fpending  the  Lord's  day  in  frolicking  and 
mirth.  This,  it  is  conceived,  he  defigned  to  reprefent 
as  what  frequently  took  place.  That  it  was  a  heaven- 
daring  fin,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Should  this,  prov- 
identially, fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  thofe  young 
people,  they  are,  ferioufly,  defired  to  take  warning 
and  repent,  left  the  judgments  of  God  overtake  them 
in  this  life,  and  S.  be  a  fwift  witnefs  againft  them  at 
the  day  of  judgment. 

S.  obferved  that  his  mother  often  advifed  him  to 
keep  out  of  bad  company,  but  he  rejected  her  advice. 
And  his  frequenting  bad  company,  particularly  the 
company  of  bad  women,  he  confidered  as  one  thing 
that  had  great  influence  in  bringing  him  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

He  confeffed  that  he  was  a  difobedient  fon,  often 
treating,  efpecially,  his  Mother,  with  foul,  abufive 
language.  His  abufive,  ill  treatment  of  his' mother, 
he  thought,  had  a  tendency  to  harden,  and  lead  him 
on  in  other  fins.  And  the  idea  was,  undoubtedly, 
jufi,       Honor  thy  faiktr  and  thy  moib.tr,  is  the firji  com- 
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mand  with  promifc.  Scarce  any  fin  is  more  provok- 
ing to  God,  than  difubedience  to  parents.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  poor  condemned  malefactor,  are  a  folema 
warning  to  children,  that  they  honor  and  obey  their 
parents  in  the  fear  of  God,  left  they  become  hardened 
in  fin,  and  be  given  up  to  ruin.  No  doubt,  many  a 
youth  has,,  from  dishonoring  his  mother,  gone  on  from 
fin  to  fin,  till  he  has  become  a  candidate  for  public 
execution. 

It  having  b?en  reported  that  his  abufe  and  cruel 
treatment  of  his  wife  occafioned  her  death,  he  was 
aiked,  when  giving  an  account  of  his  life,  whether  he 
and  his  wife  iived  happily  together  ?  He  faid,  they 
did  not,  and  intimated  that  her  imprudent  conduct 
was  the  caufe  of  contention.  He  was  then  inquired 
of  whether  he  fuppofed  he  was  the  means  of  her  death  ? 
He  obferved,  that  tho  he  ufed  to  flrike  and  abufe  her, 
yet  he  did  not  aceufe  himfelf  of  having  occafioned 
her  death,  unlefs  it  was  by  neglect,  when  (he  needed 
his  attention.  He  faid  fhe  was  never  well  after  lying 
in — that  fhe  languifbed,  and  died  with  the  confump- 
tion — that  he  fuppofed  he  let  her  fuffer,  and  in  that 
way  might  occafion  her  death.  Before  the  day  of 
execution,  however,  he  made  a  more  full  difclofure  of 
his  bafenefs  in  that  affair.  He  confefTed,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  he  pulled  his  wife  out  of  a  chair  upon 
the  floor — that  he  beat  and  bruifed  her — that  fome 
little  time  after  this  affray,  fhe  had  an  immature 
birth,  produced,  as  he  fuppofed,  by  his  beating  her. 
and  that  fhe,  from  that  time,  languifhed,  and  died.— 
He  fuppofed.  therefore,  that  his  vile  conducl:  did  oc- 
cafion the  death  of,  both,  the  mother  and  child.  And 
he  told  the  writer  of  this,  even,  when  walking  to  the 
gallows,  that  he  was  willing  the  world  mould  be  in- 
formed that  he  viewed  himfelf  as  having  caufed  the 
death  cf  his  wife. 
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He  freely  confeiTed,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  a  man  of  lewdnefs — 
that,  even,  when  he  lived  with  his  wife,  he  was,  in  a 
variety  of  infiances,  guilty  of  unlawful  commerce  with 
bad  women.  And,  indeed,  tho  painful  to  relate,  yet, 
as  an  evidence  of  human  depravity,  and  to  warn  the 
Jiving  of  the  great  danger  of  venturing  on  forbidden 
ground,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  he  was  fo  aban- 
doned to  vice,  that  he  made  repeated  attempts  to 
commit  filthinefs  withbeafls  !  This  he  confeffed  more 
than  once,  and  particularly  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution ;  driven  to  it,  as  appeared,  by  the  convictions  of 
his  own  confcience,  and  the  horrors  that  preiTed  hard 
upon  him  in  view  of  eternity. 

He  appeared,  after  fentence  was  paffed  upon  him, 
to  be  fond  of  the  company  of  minifters  of  religion, 
and  other  ferious  perfons.  The  fore  part  of  the  time 
between  fentence  and  execution,  tho  he  was  fober, 
and  converfed  with  fome  freedom  about  death  and 
eternity,  yet  there  appeared  no  great  degree  of  anx- 
iety on  his  mind.  When  it  was  mentioned  to  him 
that  his  time  was  fhort,  and  that  it  was  important  for 
him  to  think  ferioufly,  and  be  prepared  for  death  ;  he 
would  acknowledge  it,  and  laid,  he  was  preparing 
h'mfelf  as  fall  as  he  could.  Ie  appearing  by  his  con- 
verfation,  that  he  placed  much  dependance  on  read- 
ing the  bible,  and  his  prayers,  to  prepare  himfelffor 
death  ;  the  danger  of  felf-dependance,  the  necefiity  of 
a  new  heart,  of  {incere  repentance,  and  faith,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  prelled  upon  him.  As  the  time 
or  execution  drew  near,  his  anxiety  increafed,  and  for 
faint  days  he  manifefled  an  overwhelming  fenfe  of  his 
danger  as  a  great  {inner. 


On  the  day  of  execution,  he  behaved  with  a  de- 
gree of  fortitude,  and  iteadinefs,  manifefiing,  however, 
to  thgfe  converfant  with  him,  a  very  great  weight  and 
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burden  on  his  mind  ;  and,  efpecially,  in  fome  of  his 
laft  moments,  an  inward  perturbation  and  horror 
truly   affecting. 

This  narrative,  as  well  as  numberlefs  inftances  of 
perfons  ftupid  when  death  is  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
and  alarmed  when  brought  near,  (hows  the  wiles  of 
fatan — the  deceitful nefs  of  the  heart,  and  the  delufive 
nature  of  fin.  It  is  ferioully  defired  that  all,  into 
whofe  hands  thefe  lines  may  happen  to  fall,  may  pro- 
fit by  what  they  read.  By  an  early  indulgence  of  fin, 
and  becoming  hardened  in  the  ways  of  vice,  the  un- 
happy man,  of  whom  fome  things  have  been  related, 
prepared  himfelf  for  great  horror  of  mind,  and  to  die. 
when' a  youth,  by  the  hand  of  public  juflice. 

Reader,  remember  the  danger  of  finning  againft 
God  ;  and  that  He  who  will  be  your  judge  faith,  He 
that,  being  often  reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  /hall  fudden- 
ly  be  dejlroyed,  and  that  zviihoul  remedy  ! 


/./ 
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SERMON. 


ii.  TIMOTHY,  i,  12. 

NEVERTHELESS  I  AM  NOT  ASHAMED;  FOR  I  KNOW  WHOM  I  HAVE  BELIEVED, 
AND  AM  PERSUADED  THAT  HE  IS  ABLE  TO  KEEP  THAT  WHICH  I  HAVE  COM- 
MITTED  UNTO    HIM   AGAINST   THAT    DAT. 


THE  gospel  supplies  the  best  consolations  in  time,  and 
the  most  glorious  hopes  for  eternity.  Of  its  supreme 
excellency,  in  both  these  respects,  no  person  perhaps 
ever  had  higher  experience,  than  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; as  certainly  no  one  ever  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
higher  praise. 

This  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  at  the  date  of  this 
second  Letter  to  Timothy,  was  a  close  prisoner  at  Rome. 
It  was  a  time  of  violent  persecution  under  the  cruel  Nero. 
So  struck  with  dread  were  the  Christians  at  Rome,  that 
when  the  apostle  made  his  first  defence  before  his  judg- 
es no  one  durst  stand  by  him.  Though  judgment  was 
not  then  passed  against  him,  yet  such  was  the  rage  of 
his  persecutors,  that  his  friends  all  forsook  him  and  fled 
from  the  city,  excepting  only  his  faithful  companion 
Luke;  and  the  apostle  himself  was  fully  persuaded,  that 
he  must  soon  seal  his  testimony  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
with  his  blood.  "I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,"  said 
he,  "and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  But 
as  he  had  not  himself  shrunk,  so  neither  would  he  have 
Timothy  shrink,  from  the  reproaches  or  perils  of  the  cross. 
"Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 


our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner:  but  be  thou  partaker 
of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel,  according  to  the  power 
of  God;  who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  an  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began;  but  is  now  made  mani- 
fest, by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  by  the  gospel:  whereunto  I  am  appointed  a 
preacher,  and  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things.  Never- 
theless J  am  not  ashamed;  for  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day." 

Such,  my  brethren,  was  the  firmness  of  the  apostle, 
and  such  were  the  sentiments  by  which  he  was  sustained 
and  animated,  when  actually  in  bonds,  and  in  full  expec- 
tation of  soon  suffering  death,  for  the  name  of  his  Lord 
and  ours.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  cause,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself,  and  for  which  he  was  suffering: 
for  he  knew  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  was 
immovable  in  the  confidence,  that  what  was  committed 
to  him,  he  was  able  to  keep,  until  the  great  and  final 
day.  That  we  may  be  impressed  with  the  justness  and 
force  of  these  admirable  sentiments,  let  us, 

I.  Attend  to  some  particulars,  which  were  comprised 
in  Paul's  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  on  the  ground  of 
which  he  felt  secure; 

II.  Consider  what  he  had  committed  in  trust  to  Christ; 
and  then, 

III.  Contemplate,  more  directly,  the  reason  which  he 
had  not  to  be  ashamed. 

First,  then,  what  did  the  holy  apostle  know  of  Christ? 
/  know,  he  says,  whom  I  have  believed.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ,    we  may  assure  ourselves,  was 
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correct,  ample,  deep,  and  experimental.  He  knew 
Christ  to  be  a  person  in  the  highest  sense  divine; — he 
knew  him  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world; 
— he  knew  him  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
exalted  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe; — he  knew  him 
to  have  power  to  restore  to  the  divine  favour  all  true 
believers  in  him — he  knew  him  to  be  the  resurrection 
and  the  life— and  he  knew  him  to  be  the  final  Jude;e  of 
all, 

Paul  knew  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  person  iri  the  highest 
sense  divine.  Of  this  we  have  plenary  evidence  in  his 
own  writings;  but  my  limits  require  that  my  citations 
be  few.  In  the  first  of  Hebrews,  asserting  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Christ,  he  quotes  the  eternal  Father  saying  to 
the  Son,  "Thy  throne,  O  Goi>,  is  forever  and  ever; 
a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom."— "And,  thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands;  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remain- 
est;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  fail  not." 
Here  he  shews  Christ  to  be  God;  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  himself  absolutely  immutable.  According- 
ly in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  he  asserts  "Je- 
sus Christ"  to  be  "the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  forever."  This  most  strongly  expresses  at  once, 
his  absolute  immutability,  and  his  eternity.  In  the  fifth 
of  Ephesians  the  apostle  speaks  of  "the  kingdom  of 
him  who  is  the  Christ  and  God."*   In  the  second  of  Ti- 

*The  rendering  here  adopted,  of  this  passage  from  Ephesians,  and  of  the 
following  one  from  Titus,  is  according  to  the  rule,  first  laid  down  in  form 
by  Granville  Sharp,  and  since  approved  and  established  by  criticks  of  the 
first  distinction. — It  was  not  indeed  within  the  design  of  this  discourse  to 
go  largely  into  the  proof  of  Christ's  divinity:  but  as  this  great  article 
'-'of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  seints"  was  evidently  a  capital  one  in 
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tus,  he  solemnly  refers  us  to  "the  glorious  appearing  of 
our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  or,  more  em- 
phatically, according  to  the  original  idiom,  "of  the  great 
God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  the 
ninth  of  Romans,  he  devoutly  extols  Christ,  as  "over 
all  God  blessed  forever  more." 

So  full  was  this  holy  and  inspired  man,  in  his  views 
and  acknowledgments  of  the  absolute  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  in  whom  he  trusted.  "He  honoured  the  Son, 
even  as  he  honoured  the  Father."  He  declared  him  to 
be  "the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person."  In  exalted  strains  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  he  utters  his  assurance,  that  "in  him 
dwell  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  even 
"all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;" — that  he  "fiil- 
eth  all  in  all;"  that  "by  him  and  for  him  all  things  were 
created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers;" — that  "he  is  before  all 
things,"  that  "in  him  all  things  consist;"  and  that  he 
"upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power." 

Paul  also  knew  Jesns  Christ,  as  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  "Great,"  said  he,  "is  the  mystery  of 
godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "For  when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  re- 
deem them  that  are  under  the  law."  "There  is  there- 
fore," he  affirms,  "one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all:" — "who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust;" — "hath  tast- 
ed death  for  every  man;" — "hath  loved  us  and  given 
himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  a 

our  apostle's  knowledge  of  him;  it  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  plaee 
which  it  here  occupies,  and  to  the  support,  from  the  apostles'  own  testimo- 
ny, which  is  here  exhibited. 


sweet  smelling  savour;"— "hath  been  made  a  curse  for 
us,  and  borne  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;" — 
* 'and  by  his  own  blood  hath  entered  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
Such  are  some  of  the  many  expressions,  used  by  the 
apostle,  on  this  momentous  subject;  a  subject,  on  which 
he  delighted  to  dwell,  on  which  he  insisted  with  inim- 
itable energy  and  pathos,  and  which  it  was  the  principal 
design  of  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  establish  and 
illustrate. 

This  apostle  likewise  knew  Christ  to  be  raised  from  the 
deaft^and  exalted  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe.  To 
the  Corinthians  he  says,  "I  delivered  unto  you  first  of 
all,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,  according  to  the  scriptures;  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again,  according  to  the  scriptures." 
To  the  same  purpose  he  further  testifies,  that  when 
"Christ  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  he  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high — far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and 
every  name  that  is  named,  both  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come;" — "that  he  is  head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church;"— "that  he  is  Lord  of  all;" — "and  must 
reign  until  all  things  are  put  under  him." 

Paul  knew  Christ  to  have  power  to  restore  to  the  di- 
vine favour  all  who  believe  in  him.  As  Christ  "was 
delivered  for  our  offences,"  so  he  "was  raised  again  for 
our  justification;" — -"and  for  this  cause  he  is  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  New  Testament,  that  by  means  of  death  for 
the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  under  the  first  cove- 
nant, they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise 
of  eternal  inheritance."  Therefore,  "through  him  is 
preached  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  by  him  ail  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  they  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."    "There  is  now, 
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then,  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Je- 
sus;"— "for  through  him,  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  his  glory." 
""Who  then  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  con- 
demned!? It  is  Christ  that  died;  yea  rather,  that  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us." — Such  is  the  grateful  and 
triumphant  manner,  in  which  this  apostle  was  accustom- 
ed to  express  himself,  on  this  most  important  particular 
comprised  in  his  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Farther,  Paul  knew  Christ  to  be  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  "If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,"  says  he, 
we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  "But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept.  For  since  by  man,"  i.  e.  Adam,  "came 
death,  by  man,"  i.  e.  Christ,  "came  also  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead."  Hence,  to  his  believing  brethren  he 
says,  "Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth: — for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God;  and  when  Christ  who  is  your  life  shall 
appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory." — - 
"For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought 
to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  "Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory."  Enraptured  with  this  glorious  pros- 
pect, the  holy  apostle  breaks  forth  in  triumph,  "O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting!  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory!  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law: 
but  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Once  more, — Paul  knew  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  final 
Judge  of  all.  To  Timothy,  in  this  second  Epistle,  he 
says,  "I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
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appearing  and  kingdom."  And  to  the  Corinthians,  in, 
holy  exultation,  "We  are  confident,  and  willing  rather 
to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord.  Wherefore  we  labour,  that  whether  present  or 
absent  we  may  be  accepted  of  him.  For  we  must  all 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one 
may  receive  the  dungs  done  in  his  body,  -according  tp 
what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

Such,  brethren,  were  some  of  the  leading  particulars, 
comprised  in  Paul's  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  Had 
he  not  then  solid  ground  for  his  firm  persuasion,  that 
Christ  was  able  to  keep,  until  the  great  and  decisive  day, 
what  he  had  committed  to  him?  Did  he  know  Christ  to 
be  the  great  God  and  Saviour — to  have  died  for  sinful 
men,  and  obtained  with  his  own  blood  eternal  redemp- 
tion for  them — to  be  risen,  and  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  with  unlimited  dominion 
over  all  worlds — to  be  a  great  and  merciful  high  Priest 
in  the  holiest  of  all,  ever  living  to  make  intercession, 
and  able  to  save  all  who  come  unto  God  by  him — to 
have  power  to  raise  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world,  and 
to  fix  for  eternity  the  destinies  of  all  men?  What,  then, 
could  be  wanting  to  constitute  the  strongest  possible 
ground  for  his  confidence,  that  Christ  was  able  to  keep 
what  he  had  committed  to  him,  in  perfect  safety? — Let 
us,  then, 

II.  Consider  what  Paul  had  committed  in  trust  to 
Christ. 

To  his  Thessalonian  brethren  the  apostle  said,  "I 
pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  be  pre- 
served blameless,  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'?  In  this  prayer,  unquestionably,  we  have  a 
comprehensive  view  of  what  he  had  himself  committed 
to  Christ.  His  deposits,  as  the  original  phrase  is}  com- 
9, 
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ft 

prised  his  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body;  his  entire  per- 
son, his  life,  his  happiness,  all  his  interests. 

The  grand  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  Paul  preach- 
ed is — eternal  salvation  by  Christ.  This  doctrine  im- 
ports, that  mankind  in  themselves  are  rained:  "for  we 
thus  judge,"  says  the  apostle,  "that  if  one  died  for  all,, 
then  were  all  dead."  Naturally  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  their  ruin  is  complete;  and  but  for  the  Saviour, 
irretrievable  and  everlasting.  Their  bodies  and  their 
souls,  their  lives  and  their  interests,  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity, are  forfeited.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came 
"to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  He  came 
to  redeem  men  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  from  con- 
demnation, from  sin — from  death;  that  by  him  they 
might  "obtain  salvation  with  eternal  glory."  In  this  sal- 
vation are  comprised,  the  forgiveness  of  sins — renewal 
unto  holiness  after  the  image  of  God — complete  restora- 
tion to  the  divine  favour — and  the  everlasting  life  and 
happiness  of  soul  and  body  in  the  divine  presence  and 
kingdom. 

This  is  the  salvation  which  Christ  offers  to  men;  this 
is  the  salvation  for  which  all  true  believers  trust  in  him; 
this  is  the  salvation,  which,  according  to  the  apostle's 
own  expression,  is  "the  end  of  their  faith."  When,  in 
the  exercise  of  faith,  men  truly  embrace  the  offer  of  the 
gospel,  feeling  and  acknowledging  their  naturally  lost 
state,  they  humbly  and  gratefully  resign  themselves, 
soul  and  body,  with  all  their  interests,  into  Christ's 
hands,  trusting  in  him  as  their  all-sufficient  Redeemer 
and  Saviour.  To  believers,  therefore,  the  apostle  says, 
"Ye  are  not  your  own;  ye  have  been  bought  with  a 
price;  ye  are  Christ's:"  and  this  sentiment  no  man  per- 
haps ever  more  strongly  felt,  than  the  apostle  himself. 

To  Christ,  then,  this  holy  man  had  entrusted  the  whole 
vast  concern  of   his  eternal   salvation.     Into  Christ's 
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liands  he  had  committed  his  body  and  his  soul;  his  life, 
h  character,  his  happiness — all  that  pertained  to  his 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality.  This  was  his 
grand  deposite,  which  he  was  persuaded  Christ  was  able 
to  keep  until  the  great  and  decisive  day.  Hence,  he 
could  say,  /  am  not  ashamed.     Let  us  then, 

III.  Contemplate  more  directly  the  reason  he  had,  not 
to  be  ashamed. 

Men  have  reason  to  be.  ashamed,  only  when  they 
have  done  wickedly,  or  unwisely.  Had  the  apostle 
then  done  either?  He  had  committed  the  whole  concern 
of  his  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal,  to  Christ,  and 
sacredly  devoted  himself  to  Christ's  cause. — Had  he, 
in  this  done  wickedly?  Was  it  not  the  express  will  of 
God  that  he  should  thus  do?  Was  he  not  called  upon  by 
infinite  mercy  thus  to  do?  Was  he  not  required  under 
pain  of  eternal  wo  thus  to  do?  Was  it  not  then  his  duty? 
and  had  he  not  done  it,  would  he  not  have  been  charge- 
able with  infinite  guilt? — Had  he  then  done  unwisely? 
Was  it  unwise  in  him  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God? — 
to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  eternal  mercy? — to  do  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  do,  or  perish  forever 
with  unbelievers — with  the  ungodly? — Was  it  unwise 
in  him  to  commit  his  whole  interest  for  eternity  to  Him 
who  made  him,  who  redeemed  him  with  his  own  blood, 
who  has  the  universe  in  his  hand — who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  in  the  heavens,  and  is  able  to  save  un- 
to the  uttermost — who  holds  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death,  and  will  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  kingdom?  Was  it  unwise  in  him  to  se- 
cure his  own  salvation,  and  devotedly  to  seek  the  salva- 
tion, the  eternal  happiness,  of  millions! 

True,  in  consequence  of  thus  giving  himself  to  Christ, 
Paul  had  suffered  much.  Once  he  was  popular,  and 
held  an  honourable  rank  among  the  first  characters  of 


his  nation.  But  his  worldly  popularity  and  rank  he  lost:  he 
was  subjected  to  the  reproaches,  the  contempt,  the  hatred 
of  those,  by  whom  he  had  been  caressed  and  held  in  es- 
teem; he  "was  made,  as  he  himself  strongly  expresses  it, 
"the  offscouring  of  all  things."  But  what  then?  Had  he 
not  committed  his  character,  his  good  name,  to  Him  who 
hath  said,  "Him  that  honoureth  me  I  will  honour;" 
whose  praise  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  men, 
and  in  whose  kingdom  his  name  shall  flourish  with  im- 
mortal honours? — Should  he  then  have  been  ashamed? 
He,  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  earthly  connexions, 
and  was  despoiled  of  his  goods,  until  he  could  say  he 
had  "suffered  the  loss  of  all  things."  But  was  it  not 
for  Him  whose  word  is  sure:"  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  re- 
ceive manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting."  Had  he  not  committed 
all  his  earthly  interests  to  Him,  who  would  assuredly 
turn  them  to  the  best  account  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
himself  and  of  many?  Should  he  then  have  been  asham- 
ed?— By  those  of  his  nation  who  were  zealous  of  the 
law,  he  was  held  as  an  apostate,  and  his  doctrine  was 
denounced  as  erroneous,  pernicious,  blasphemous. 
But  had  he  not  in  this  regard  committed  his  cause  to 
Him,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  revelation  of  the 
truth;  in  whose  name  alone  there  is  salvation  for  men; 
and  by  whom  he  was  authorized  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  pronounce,  "If  any  man  preach  any  other 
gospel,  than  that  which  I  have  preached,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed!"— Should  he  then  have  been  ashamed? — He 
had  been  "persecuted  from  city  to  city;"  had  been  "in 
perils  by  land,  in  perils  by  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren;"  had  been  beaten,  stoned,  and  imprisoned:  and 
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when  he  wrote  this  last  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  was  held 
bound  with  a  chain  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  Cesar,  and 
expected  soon  to  be  led  forth  to  a  public  and  ignomini- 
ous death.  But  had  he  not  committed  his  body  and 
his  soul  to  Him,  who,  after  having  himself  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  was  exalted  on  the  right 
hand  of  Majesty  in  the  heavens;  whose  cheering  word 
was  sure,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life;"  and  who  would  not  fail  to  receive 
his  soul  into  Paradise,  to  raise  his  body  from  the  dust, 
incorruptible  and  immortal,  and  to  make  all  his  suffer- 
ings, both  of  pain  and  of  ignominy,  redound  to  his  eternal 
felicity  and  glory?  Were  not  all  his  sufferings  incurred 
by  his  devotedness  to  Christ,  and  his  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men?  And  might  he  not  triumph  in  the  sure 
prospect  of  ample  reward  in  heaven,  and  of  the  many 
thousands  saved  by  his  instrumentality,  who  would  join 
him  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  with 
ceaseless  joys  and  thanksgivings? — Ought  he  then  to 
have  been  ashamed? 

Paul,  indeed,  was  persuaded  that  Christ  was  able  to 
keep  what  he  had  committed  to  him,  until  the  grand 
consummation.  Had  he  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
this  persuasion? — Ages  after  ages  indeed  were  to  pass 
away.  The  world  was  to  be  "overturned,  and  over- 
turned, and  overturned,"  with  convulsions  and  revolu- 
tions in  long  and  awful  succession.  At  length  "the 
heavens  were  to  be  rolled  together  like  a  scroll,  the  ele- 
ments were  to  be  melted  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth 
and  all  things  in  it  were  to  be  burned  up."  Yet  might 
not  Paul  safely  confide,  that  He  to  whom  he  had  entrust-1 
ed  his  deposite,  would  himself  preside  over  all  the 
fleeting  ages — over  all  the  successive  convulsions  and 
revolutions  of  the  world — over  the  stupendous  catas- 
trophe of  the  last  day!  and  therefore,  that  through  the 
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%vhole,  not  only  his  soul,  but  also  his  sleeping  dust  would 
be  kept  in  perfect  safety:  and  that  at  last,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  universe,  all  his  reproach  would  be 
wiped  away;  his  righteousness  be  brought  forth  as  the 
light,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon  day;  his  soul  and 
body,  re-united,  and  made  perfect  in  the  image  of  Christ, 
be  presented  before  the  throne  '"with  exceeding  joy;  and 
all  which  he  had  committed  in  trust  be  produced  and 
displayed  with  immortal  glory! — Surely,  then,  this 
faithful,  but  suffering  servant  of  Christ  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1.  Our  subject  opens  to  us  a  glorious  view  of  the 
riches  of  divine  grace  presented  in  the  gospel. 

It  is  affecting  to  reflect  how  the  gospel  is  treated  by 
mankind.  By  many  indeed  it  is  regarded  as  a  blessing; 
yet  no  more  perhaps  than  as  a  blessing  of  common  prov- 
idence. By  others  it  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  they  may  attend  to  or  not  at  their  pleasure. 
By  others  still,  it  is  utterly  despised  and  discarded. 

But,  my  hearers,  is  it  not  a  fact,  as  certain  as  it  is  sol- 
emn, that  we  are  a  fallen  race  of  beings? — that  mankind 
universally  have  sinned — have  broken  the  law  of  God 
and  incurred  its  penalty?  Is  not  the  law,  however,  per- 
fectly good,  and  its  penalty  perfectly  just?  Then  cer- 
tainly we  arid  our  whole  guilty  race  might  justly  have 
been  left  to  perish  without  hope; — to  pass  our  lives  here 
without  a  single  solace,  and  to  close  them  in  eternal  sor- 
row. But  thanks  to  infinite  mercy,  we  have  not  been 
so  left.  A  Saviour  of  most  exalted  character  has  ap- 
peared for  our  help.  He  "who  was  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,"  and  "thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,"  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  and 
save  us.     To  deliver  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  lie 
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was  made  a  curse  for  us.  He  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification;  and  now  from  the  right  hand 
of  power,  from  the  throne  of  celestial  mercy,  he  offers 
us  pardon  and  peace,  even  salvation  with  eternal  glory, 
as  the  purchase  of  his  own  blood.  All  who  humbly 
believe  in  him  he  will  assuredly  save  unto  the  utter- 
most. He  is  able  to  save  them  from  sin  and  from  hell; 
to  support  them  under  all  the  trials  of  this  evil  world; 
to  cheer  them  with  the  light  and  the  prospects  of  heav- 
en, in  the  hour  of  death;  to  place  their  spirits  in  the 
abodes  of  bliss,  and  preserve  their  dust  for  a  glorious 
insurrection;  and  finally  to  crown  them,  soul  and  body 
made  perfect  in  his  likeness,  with  immortal  happiness 
and  glory. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this,  my  brethren,  a  most  wonder- 
ful display  of  divine  grace?  If  we  felt  it  as  we  ought, 
should  we  not  all  be  ready  to  join  with  Paul,  in  the  rap- 
turous expression  of  his  gratitude,  "Thanks  be  unto 
God  for  his  unspeakable  gift!" — And  with  John^ 
"Herein  is  love;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us!"  And  are  we  not  astonished  at  our  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  indifference  of  others,  in  regard  to  this 
great  salvation! 

2.  Of  what  infinite  importance  is  a  true  knowledge 
of  Christ. 

Many,  it  is  evident,  who  assume  the  name  of  Chris, 
trans,  are  far,  very  far  from  feeling  and  acting  like  PauL 
What  can  be  the  reason?  Is  it  not  that  there  is  some 
great  defect  in  their  knowledge  of  Christ? — -either  in 
their  speculative,  or  their  experimental  knowledge?  Is 
it  indeed  possible,  that  the  man  who  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  divine  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  nor  atonement 
by  his  blood;  but  regards  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere  crea- 
ture, and  his  mission  to  have  been  only  for  instruction 


and  example: — is  it  possible,  that  the  man  who  thus  re- 
gards Christ,  should  feel  as  Paul  felt.  Is  it  possible, 
that  he  should  commit  the  infinitely  weighty  concern  of 
his  salvation — of  such  a  salvation  as  the  gospel  repre- 
sents to  be  necessary  for  men — to  such  a  Saviour?  Is 
it  possible  he  should  be  able  to  say,  "I  count  all  thing* 
but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord?" — Or,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glo- 
ry save  Hi  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" — It 
was  certainly  from  his  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  Paul's 
unlimited  confidence  in  him  resulted;  and  all  who  know 
the  Saviour,  as  he  knew  him,  may  exult  with  him  in 
the  same  glorious  confidence.  But  in  proportion  a> 
men  are  defective,  either  in  their  speculative  knowledge 
of  Christ,  or  in  their  spiritual  views  of  his  glory,  his 
cross,  and  his  kingdom;  they  will  also  be  defective  in 
their  christian  faith,  their  christian  hope,  their  christian 
love,  their  christian  zeal,  their  christian  self-denial,  and 
in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  true  christian  character. 
Yes,  I  repeat  it,  all  who  know  the  Saviour,  as  Paul 
knew  him,  may  exult  with  him  in  the  same  glorious  con- 
fidence. Their  views,  their  feelings,  their  sentiments, 
their  devotedness  will  be  like  his;  their  hopes  fqr  eter- 
nity rest  on  the  same  solid  basis;  from  day  to  day  they 
fiducially  commit  themselves  with  all  their  interests  to 
the  same  almighty  Saviour;  and  come  what  may,  wheth- 
er afflictions,  reproaches,  temptations,  or  death  with  its 
utmost  terrors,  they  need  not  be  dismayed,  they  need 
not  be  ashamed.  As  the  life  which  they  live  in  the 
flesh  is  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  them, 
and  gave  himself  for  them,  they  are  prepared  for  any 
event.  In  the  near  view  of  death,  they  may  abide  un- 
shaken; and,  serene  as  a  cloudless  evening  of  summer, 
may  triumph  in  the  prospect  of  the  bright  and  glorious 
morn  of  an  immortal  dav. 


I  need  not  tell  yon,  my  brethren,  how  happily  these 
sentiments  have  been  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  him, 
whose  mortal  part  now  lies  in  the  shrouds  of  death  be- 
fore us.  Of  him  you  expect  me  to  say  something;  and 
it  is  right  that  something  should  be  said:  for  the  "mem- 
ory of  the  just  is  blessed,"  and  ought  to  be  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  survivers. 

This  beloved  servant  of  Christ  was  born  at  London- 
derry, (N.  H.)  on  the  5th  of  March,  1765.  Blessed 
with  pious  parents  and  a  religious  education,  his  mind 
was  early  imbued  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel;  and  by 
means  of  those  truths,  under  the  power  of  divine  grace, 
he  appears  to  have  been  early  brought  to  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  Christ.  Having  devoted  himself  to  God,  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart  were  gradually  turned  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  until  he  became  settled  in  the  persuasion, 
that  duty  required  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  this 
sacred  work.  Under  this  impression,  and  with  this 
object  steadily  in  view,  he  commenced  and  prosecuted 
a  regular  course  of  study;  during  which,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  say,  his  great  concern  was  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  holy  vocation  which  his  heart  had  chosen,. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1791.  Af- 
ter spending  about  three  years,  partly  in  direct  applica- 
tion to  theological  studies,  and  partly  as  a  licentiate 
preacher,  on  the  22d  Oct.  1794,  he  was  ordained  the 
pastor  of  the  second  church  in  North  Yarmouth,  where 
he  continued  about  ten  years.  His  labours  there  were 
abundant,  and  in  no  small  degree  successful;  his  trials 
were  arduous,  but  salutary  in  their  influence,  and  happy 
in  their  results.  Many  precious  seals  of  his  ministry 
there,  as  we  are  warranted  to  believe,  will  be  his  joy 
and  crown,  at  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  His 
separation  from  that  people  was  with  good  mutual  un^ 
derstanding;  and  under  circumstances,  which  appear  to 
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have  fixed  no  imputation  of  particular  blame,  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other.  On  both  sides,  however,  it 
was  tenderly  painful,  and  the  necessity  of  it  was  deeply 
regretted.  The  dear  flock  at  North  *  Yarmouth,  once 
his  special  charge,  he  ever  continued,  as  I  am  witness, 
to  bear  on  his  heart,  with  most  affectionate  regard  and 
concern;  nor  am  I  without  personal  knowledge,  that 
among  them  his  memory  has  been  cherished  with  great 
tenderness  and  respect. 

Of  the  beloved  flock  in  this  place,  he  was  installed  the 
pastor,  on  the  10th  July,  1805.  Concerning  his  minis- 
try here,  I  need  not  be  particular.  "For  yourselves 
know,  brethren,  what  manner  of  entering  in  he  had  unto 
you;" — and  "you  have  fully  known  his  doctrine,  man- 
ner of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long  suffering,  charity,  pa- 
tience;— how  gentle  he  has  been  among  you,  even  as  a 
nurse  cherisheth  her  children; — how  affectionately  de- 
sirous he  was  of  you,  even  to  a  willingness  to  have  im- 
parted unto  you  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also 
his  own  soul,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  him;. — how 
holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably  he  behaved  himself 
towards  them  that  believe,  and  towards  all  men — warn- 
ing every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom." 
These  distinguishing  traits  of  apostolick  character  should 
not  be  applied  by  me,  to  my  deceased  friend  and  brother, 
under  the  present  solemn  responsibility,  were  I  not  con- 
fident of  a  ready  testimony  in  your  consciences,  that  the 
application  is  strikingly  just. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  possessed  of  good  natural  talents, 
improved  by  diligence  in  study,  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Writings.  His  mind  was  active  and  effi- 
cient; and,  in  regard  to  objects  deemed  by  him  impor- 
tant, would  easily  kindle  into  ardour.  His  passions, 
naturally  quick  and  strong,  restrained  and  sanctified  by 
divine  grace,  diffused  around  him,  a  mild  and  benign. 
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k  warming  and  cheering  influence.  In  his  various  rela- 
tions, as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  pastor, 
a  citizen  of  his  country,  and  a  denizen  of  Zion,  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart  was  manifest,  in  constant  endea- 
vours, and  in  desires  unequivocally  expressed,  for  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  for  publick  good.  His  conversa- 
tion was  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, and  for  being  always  with  grace  seasoned  with 
salt;  and  the  man  is  rarely  to  be  found,  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  with  more  evident  appositeness,  "Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was  "not  as  many 
who  corrupt  the  word  of  God;"  nor  as  many  who  deem 
it  prudent  to  conceal,  or  but  indistinctly,  or  ambiguous- 
ly to  declare  their  views  of  divine  truth;  but  "renouncing 
the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  crafti- 
ness, not  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully;  but  by 
manifestation  of  the  truth,"  he  seemed  anxious  only  to 
"commend  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  A  firm  and  enlightened  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines, distinctively  denominated  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
of  these  doctrines  he  was  never  ashamed;  but  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  them,  to  shew  their  truth  and  importance, 
and  to  press  them  home  to  the  consciences  and  hearts 
of  men,  was  the  great  business  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified:  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  truly  God  and  truly  man;  and  of  him  cruci- 
fied, as  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the 
only  name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby  we 
can  be  saved. — His  thoughts,  his  sentiments,  and  his 
manner,  were  his  own;  his  thoughts  were  luminous,  his 
sentiments  were  rich,  his  manner  was  plain  and  unaf- 
fected, but  solemn,  affectionate,  and  impressive. 

...._....  "Much  impressed 

Himself,  as  conscious  of  bis  awful  charge, 


so 


And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  fed 

Might  feel  it  too;  -- -   - 

By  him  the  violated  law  spoke  out 

Its  thunders,  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweei 

As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispered  peace." 


He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer;  and  his  prayers 
were  distinguished  ibr  the  spirit  breathed  into  them  of 
unaffected  piety  and  lively  faith.  In  them,  as  in  all  that 
he  did,  his  devotedness  to  Christ  and  his  cause  was 
manifest.  Zion,  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer's  blood 
— Zion,  the  object  of  God's  everlasting  love — was  ever 
near  his  heart.  He  took  pleasure  in  her  stones;  he  fa- 
voured her  dust.  His  heart  kindled  at  whatever  con- 
cerned her  prosperity:  he  was  forward  to  lend  his  aid  to 
the  measures  for  her  enlargement  which  distinguish  and 
brighten  the  present  age;  and  he  hailed  with  holy  glad- 
ness the  evident  advances  of  her  King,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  days  of  her  mourning,  and  to  "extend  peace  to  her 
like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing 
stream." 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died.  His  last  days  were  serene. 
Knowing  whom  he  believed,  he  was  persuaded,  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  what  he  had  committed  to  him.  "I 
have  the  assurance,"  he  repeatedly  said,  "I  have  the  as- 
surance of  faith:  though  not  constantly  the  assurance  of 
hope."  In  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
preached,  he  maintained  an  unwavering  and  lively  con- 
fidence; and  his  greatest  grief  appeared  to  be  that  any 
should  preach  another  gospel.  His  tender  concern  for 
his  dear  people,  his  ardent  love  to  Zion,  his  sacred  de- 
votedness to  Christ,  were  conspicuous  to  the  last. 

Such  was  the  servant  of  Christ,  who  statedly,  for  years., 
dispensed  the  word  of  life,  from  the  sacred  place  in 
which  I  stand.     But  the  eyes  that  have  seen  him  here. 
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will  see  him  here  no  more.  At  a  much  earlier  day,  than 
our  affections  and  wishes  would  have  marked  for  the 
£vent,  his  divine  Master,  whose  will  is  always  good,  has 
called  him  to  rest  from  his  labours.  To  him  we  be- 
lieve it  is  gain;  to  us  only  who  survive  it  is  loss,  Up- 
on his  dear  family,  upon  this  church  and  people,  upon 
our  ministerial  circle,  and  upon  our  Zion,  the  breach 
is  great. — Might  an  expression  of  personal  feeling  be 
indulged,  I  would  say,  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Anderson;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me! — But  the  sorrows  of  others  claim  condolence:  the 
sorrows  particularly  of  the  afflicted  widow,  and  father-, 
less  children,  and  of  this  bereaved  flock. 

Upon  you,  dear  Madam,  the  stroke  is  heavy.  But 
the  anguish  of  it  is  relieved,  we  trust,  by  the  consideration 
that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  your  heavenly  Father;  and 
we  pray  that  his  consolations  may  not  be  small  with 
you.  Thankful  should  you  be  in  this  day  of  your 
mourning,  that  you  have  not  to  sorrow  as  others  who 
have  no  hope.  The  lover  and  friend  indeed,  who  is 
now  put  far  from  you,  will  not  return  to  you; — but  you 
must  go  to  him.  Follow  him  then  with  your  affections 
and  desires  to  that  better  world.  Let  the  precious  gos- 
pel which  he  preached,  and  which  was  all  his  salvation 
and  all  his  desire,  dwell  richly  in  you;  look  steadily  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  your  faith:  and  the  time  will  not  be 
long,  ere  your  spirit  shall  join  his,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand, 
where  there  are  pleasures  forever  more. 

Dear  Youth,  Sons  of  the  deceased,  he  who  has  beeii. 
your  friend,  your  guardian,  your  guide,  your  example; 
who  gave  you  to  God,  who  has  instructed  you  in  the, 
way  of  peace,  who  has  sought  your  welfare  with  many 
prayers  and  tears;-— your  worthy  and  beloved  father — 
is  now  no  more  with  you.     He  has  left  vou  at  a  critical 


age,  and  in  an  evil  world.  But  his  dedication  of  you 
to  God,  his  instructions,  his  examples,  his  prayers  and 
tears  will  not,  we  trust,  be  in  vain.  They  constitute  a 
precious  legacy;  a  legacy  more  valuable,  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver;  a  legacy  in  the  possession  of  which, 
you  may  be  truly  rich  and  happy.  "Know  then  the 
God  of  your  father,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart 
and  with  a  willing  mind:"  and  he  will  be  your  God; 
will  supply  all  your  need;  will  guide  you  with  his  coun- 
sel, and  afterward  receive  you  to  glory. 

Brethren  and  Friends  of  this   Church  and  religious 
Society,  the  present  is  a  solemn  day  to  you.     He  who 
has  watched  for  your  souls  with  most  affectionate  care, 
is  gone  to  render  up  his  account  to  his  Judge  andjyew 
Judge;  and  you  are  left  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd. 
We  grieve  for  your  loss;  we  feel    a  deep  solicitude  on 
account  of  your  destitute  state:  we  are  devoutly  desirous 
that  this  solemn  dispensation  may  be  sanctified  to  you. 
We  pray  God  the  breach  made   upon  you  may  not  be 
irreparable.     Has  not  your  beloved  and  lamented  pas- 
tor left  a  testimony  in   all  your  consciences,  that  he  is 
pure    from  your  blood; — that  he  has  not  shunned  to  de- 
clare unto    you  all   the   counsel  of  God; — that  he  has 
taught  you  the  way  of  life  in  truth  and  with  all  fidelity. 
And  as  he  is  now  gone  to  render  up  his  account,  does 
it  not  behove  you  individually  and  seriously  to  reflect, 
how  the  account  must  stand  as  it  regards  you.    Happy, 
if  you  have  received  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  dispensed 
by  him,  into  good  and  honest  hearts;  and  are  built  up 
and  established  in  the  most  holy  faith.     Mournful  the 
fact,  if  in  regard  to  any  of  you,  he  has  laboured  in  vain, 
and  spent  his  strength  for  nought,  and  been  only  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death! — His  great  concern  in  his  last  da}rs 
was,   lest  "after  his  departure  grievous  wolves  should 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock."  "Therefore, 


we  beseech  you,  watch,  and  remember,  that  by  the 
space  of  eight  years,  he  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one 
night  and  day  with  tears."  And  could  he  now  speak  to 
you  from  his  bright  abode,  what  could  he  more,  than  re- 
peat in  effect  the  instructions,  exhortations,  and  entrea- 
ties, which  while  here  he  so  affectionately  delivered  to 
you.  Brethren,  it  is  not  a  small  thing,  if  a  prophet  has 
been  among  you.  O  may  his  message  abide  in  your 
minds  and  in  your  hearts;  may  even  his  death  be  as 
life  from  the  dead  to  many  of  you.  May  the  dews  of 
heavenly  grace  yet  cause  the  good  seed,  here  sown  by 
him,  to  spring  up  into  a  rich  and  glorious  harvest;  and 
may  the  breach  here  made  by  his  removal,  be  soon  re- 
paired by  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

My  Fathers  and  Brethren  in  the  ministry,  our  belov- 
ed brother  and  fellow  labourer  is  gone.  Let  us  deposite 
his  sacred  remains,  to  be  kept  by  Him  to  whom  his  all 
has  been  committed;  affectionately  drop  a  tear  upon  his 
grave;  embalm  his  memory  in  our  bosoms;  and  return 
to  our  labours  with  quickened  diligence,  fidelity  and 
zeal.  Soon  will  our  Lord  call  also  for  us.  What  we 
do  for  him,  and  for  the  souls  committed  to  our  care,  we 
must  do  quickly:  we  are  dying — our  people  are  dying. 
Let  us  seize  the  moment,  and,  in  view  of  the  judgment 
seat,  declare  to  them  all  the  counsel  of  God,  warning 
everv  man,  and  teaching  everv  man  with  all  wisdom  and 
fidelity.  God  grant  we  may  so  preach,  and  so  live,  and 
so  die,  as  to  save  ourselves  and  our  dear  people. 

My  hearers  of  this  numerous  assembly,  the  hope  and 
the  end  of  the  true  believer  have  been  ser  before  you: 
the  hope  is  full  of  glory,  the  end  is  peace.  But,  alas! 
how  different  the  hope,  and  the  end  of  them  that  believe 
not!  They  live  without  God  in  the  world;  in  continual 
transgression  of  his  law,  abuse  of  his  grace,  and  refusal 
©f  his  Son  the  only  Saviour.     Die  they  must;  but  when 
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they  die — ah!  what  will  become  of  them!  Their  souls 
and  their  bodies  they  have  neglected  to  commit  to  the 
Saviour's  hands.  Their  sins  are  not  forgiven;  their 
persons  are  hot  sanctified;  they  have  no  title  to  heaven — 
no  preparation  for  that  holy  place — no  treasure  laid  up 
there.  In  the  dark  valley  of  death,  no  light  from  heaven 
cheers  them;  no  convoy  of  angels  attends  them;  no 
friendly  hand  is  extended  to  guide  or  support  them. 
Hopeless  and  forlorn,  the  distracted  soul  is  torn  away 
from  its  earthly  tenement,  and  hurried  by  demons  down 
into  the  abyss  of  eternal  darkness  and  wo;  and  the  body 
is  consigned  to  the  dust — to  rise  indeed,  when  the  trump 
of  God  shall  break  the  slumbers  of  the  grave — but  to 
rise  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  At  the  final 
day,  when  the  heavens  are  passing  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  earth  is  dissolving  before  the  splendors 
of  his  throne,  they  must  stand  at  the  bar  of  their  Judge; 
— whose  mercy  they  have  refused,  whose  blood  they 
have  spurned,  whose  terrors  they  have  defied; — and 
hear  the  dreadful  sentence,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
info  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels."— O  be  warned,  my  hearers,  every  one  of  you, 
and  flee  from  the  wrath  which  is  to  come.  Flee  for 
refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  you.  Repent  and  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  live  the  life,  that  you  may 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  last  end  be  like 
his.     Amen. 
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ROMANS  i.  1. 
A  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

THERE  is  a  natural  propensity  in  the  human  heart  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  we  have  highly  esteemed 
in  life.  This  disposition  is  manifested  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  history :  we  see  it  inscribed  on  the  scupltured 
marble,  the  splendid  monument,  and  the  homely  tomb- 
stone :  we  read  it  in  the  refined  sentimental  elegy,  and 
vulgar  epitaph.  When  the  deceased  has  answered  the  great 
design  of  creation,  the  eulogy  is  worthy  to  be  revered. 

The  word  of  God  is  a  grand  repository  of  characters  of 
the  highest  worth;  a  sacred  monument  enriched  with  names 
that  shall  never  perish :  God  himself  insures  the  perpetuity 
of  their  excellencies :  "  The  righteous  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance."  We  read  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary pleasure,  the  piety  of  Enoch,  the  meekness  of  Moses, 
the  resolution  of  Joshua,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  devotion 
of  David,  the  beauties  of  Isaiah,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
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Prophets,  the  wisdom  of  St.  Paul,  the  zeal  of  Peter,  and 
the  affection  of  St.  John ;  and  are  constrained  to  say,  "  The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  But  this  honour  is  not 
confined  to  those  gracious  men  ;  days  of  more  recent  date 
are  fond  to  panegyrise  those  characters  that  have  been 
eminent  in  their  Master's  work.  Does  not  a  Missionary 
Sermon  appear  incomplete,  if  not  adorned  with  the  names 
of  Luther,  Wesley,  and  Whitefield  ?  men  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished, and  blessed  of  God.  May  we  not  hope,  when 
Missionary  exertion  is  the  subject  of  a  discourse  in  future, 
that  the  name  of  Coke  will  not  be  forgotten  ?  A  minister 
so  indefatigahly  zealous  in  circulating  Truth,  deserves 
more  tlian  a  second  rank  in  the  annals  of  Missions ;  his 
name  is  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  to  all  future  generations. 
It  is  not  merely  as  a  father,  or  a  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
called  to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect ;  though  in  both  these 
characters  1  revere  him.  It  is  in  a  character  of  higher 
distinction ;  it  is  as  a  servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
A  servant  of  this  description  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
the  greatest  importance,  if  we  consider,  his  Work — his 
Qualifications — his  Faithfulness — his  Privileges. 

I.  His  Work.  The  solemnity  of  the  present  occasion 
sufficiently  indicates,  that  in  the  character  I  am  about  to 
represent,  I  confine  myself  to  a  servant  of  Christ,  officially 
employed  in  the  ministerial  service;  hence  he  immediately 
derives  his  work  from  his  Master.  The  present  opportunity 
is  so  very  limited,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  my  giying  more 
than  an  outline  of  the  principal  branches  of  this  work. 

The  grand  work,  which  particularly  employed  our  Lord., 
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was,  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  devil;  to  save  souk  from 
ruin ;  to  glorify  God.  Hence  the  servant  discovers  it  to 
be  his  business, 

1.  To  destroy  the  'work  of  the  devil.  "  For  this  purpose 
the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil."  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  Satan's  devices,  to 
expose  their  fallacy,  and  to  guard  the  children  of  men 
against  their  pernicious  influence.  Had  Peter  listenedjto 
the  voice  of  his  Master,  he  would  have  been  preserved 
from  the  snare  of  the  devil.  With  the  caution  given,  our 
Lord  connected  advice  to  vigilance :  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  thee ;  Watch  and  pray,  lest  thou  enter  into  temp- 
tation. Bitter  experience  taught  him  the  value  of  our 
Lord's  very  important  lesson ;  and  after  his  recovery  from 
his  fall,  he  attacked  and  exposed  the  artifice  and  malignity 
of  the  devil  in  the  most  pointed  manner.  Hear  him  con- 
victing Ananias;  u  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart,  to 
lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price 
of  the  land  ?"  Mark  his  advice  ;  "  Be  sober,  be'  vigilant ; 
because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour ;  whom  resist,  stead- 
fast in' the  faith."  By  being  properly  apprized  of  the 
designs  of  our  enemy,  we  guard  against  him,  we  oppose 
him,  we  defeat  him.  It  is  impossible  to  be  courageous 
without  being  victorious.    His  influence  must  be  destroyed. 

2.  Another  principal  branch  of  our  Lord's  work  was,  to 
■sate  souls  from  ruin.  Our  Lord  asserted,  that  he  "  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  wbich  was  lost."     St.  Paul  bears 
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a  striking  testimony  to  this :  Ci  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  Never- 
theless, ho  employs  his  servants  in  this  work ;  and  the 
work  of  salvation  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  them.  Thus 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy ;  "  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto 
thy  doctrines;  continue  in  them,  for  in  so  doing,  thou 
shalt  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee."  Cer- 
tainly the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  insinuate,  that  Timothy 
was  the  author  of  his  own  salvation,  or  of  that  of  his 
auditory;  he  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  the 
author  and  the  instrument.  lie  was  ever  bold  to  affirm, 
"Salvation  is  of  the  Lord;"  that  there  is  "no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  by  which  a  sinner  can  possibly 
be  saved,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  However,  he 
engages  his  servants  to  explain  to  the  children  of  men,  the 
nature  of  salvation  in  all  its  branches,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  it,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  neglecting  it.  By 
such  discoveries  they  are  induced  to  seek  it.  When  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  turpitude  of  the  heart 
have  been  exposed,  the  sinner  has  recognized  his  own 
likeness,  he  has  been  filled  with  shame  and  confusion. 
When  the  displeasure  of  God  has  been  represented,  as 
revealed  from  heaven  against  sin,  he  has  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences. When  the  redeeming  acts  of  Christ  have  been 
displayed,  he  has  seen  the  ali-sufficiency  and  suitability  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  he  has  embraced  him  with  all  his 
heart,  and  all  glory  is  given  to  God. 

3.   To  glorify  God.    Our  Lord,  at  the  close  of  his  public 
ministry,  informs  us,  that  this  had  particularly  engaged  his 


attention.  "  1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth :  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  g-avest  me  to  do."  In  his 
public  ministry  he  gave  a  grand  display  of  the  love  of  God, 
in  that  impressive  address  to  Nicodemus  :  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  He  represented,  by  the  most  striking  objects, 
the  providence  of  God  :  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ; 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns, 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  teedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet, 
I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  vou, 
O  ye  of  little  faith ! " 

He  was  faithful  to  all  his  covenant  engagements,  as 
a  Servant,  Son,  and  Saviour.  In  the  most  impressive  and 
authoritative  manner  he  asserted  his  divinity  :  "  He  that 
hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father  also :  I  and  my  Father 
are  one."  The  servant  is  called  to  imitate  his  Master,  by- 
strict  attention  to  all  his  covenant  engagements  ;  by  giving 
clear  and  extensive  discoveries  of  the  love  of  God ;  by 
enlarging  on  the  superintendence  and  providential  care  of 
God  over  his  creatures  ;  and  especially,  by  dwelling-  on  the 
Divine  excellencies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  his  re- 
deeming acts;  his  official  character;  the  names  he  assumed ;- 
the  titles  he  bore:  ever  hailing  him  as  "Lord  of  all;" 
giving  him  the  pre-eminence  in  all  things.    What  rendered 
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the  apostle  Paul  so  illustrious  ?  It  was  his  strong  attach* 
ment  to  Christ.  It  was  the  exalted  strains  in  which  he 
exhibited  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.  Herein  is  our  Father 
glorified.  The  Gospel  without  Christ,  would  be  like  the 
world  without  a  sun,  a  body  without  life,  and  the  temple 
without  its  glory. — Such  displays  of  the  Gospel,  evidently 
testify  the  servant  qualified  for  his  work,  which  will  appear 
clear,  if  we  consider, 

II.  His  Qualifications.  To  decry  human  science, 
and  to  reckon  human  acquisitions  of  no  value,  would  be 
absurd,  and  calculated  to  promote  a  disposition  to  idleness, 
and  to  cramp  the  very  sinews  of  genius.  Nevertheless, 
human  learning,  however  extensive,  should  never  be 
estimated  higher  than  a  subordinate  auxiliary.  Servants 
that  our  Lord  and  Master  employs,  are  divinely  taught ; — 
having  their  minds  richly  stored  with  the  word  of  God,  the 
Spirit  leads  them  into  all  truth,  unfolding  luminous  views 
of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  taking 
indeed  of  "  the  things  of  Christ,"  and  revealing  them  to 
the  mind,  which  the  apostle  styles,  "  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ."  Hence  the  apostle  speaks  of 
his  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  derived  imme- 
diately from  God,  thus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians: 
"  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught 
it  by  man,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Our 
Lord  assured  Peter,  that  whatever  knowledge  he  had  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  he  had  not  received  it 
through  any  human  medium;  "  flesh  and  blood  had  not 
revealed  it  unto  him,  but  his  Father  which  is  io 
heaven." 
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The  servants  of  Christ  are  not  only  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  divinely,  but  also  fully  taught.  "  For  all  things, 
(saith  their  Master,)  that  I  have  heard  of  ray  Father,  I  have 
made  known  unto  you."  "  The  Spirit  leads  them  into  all 
truth."  All  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  fully  and 
clearly. made  known  to  them,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
capable  of%conveying  truth  to  their  fellow-mortals,  which 
their  Master  is  pleased  to  accompany  with  a  Divine  power. 
Are  they  engaged  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ?  Their 
ability  is  equal  to  the  contest.  "  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  bolds."  Are  they  engaged  to  save 
souls  ?  Their  strength  is  in  the  Lord.  "  We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord."  The  apostle,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  observes  to  the  Thessalonians, 
"  Our  Gospel  came  not  unto  you. in  word  only,  but  also  in 
power,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance;" 
which  was  fully  confirmed,  by  "  their  turning  from 
dumb  idols,  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God."  Hence, 
wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached,  it  will  prove  "  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 
Are  they  engaged  to  display  the  glory  of  God  ?  They  are 
well  qualified  for  this  glorious  exhibition,  being  divinely 
illuminated  by  the  transcendent  radiancy  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into  their  hearts,  to  give  them 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Enjoying  this  superlative  blessing,  must 
they  not  necessarily  shed  forth  more  than  an  ordinary 
lustre  in  this  "  ministration  of  glory  ? "  And  will  not  the 
servant  of  Christ  set  more  than  a  common  value  on  this 
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heavenly  treasure  ?    Undoubtedly ;   which  will  evidently 
appear  in 

III.  His  Faithfulness,  which  will  be  manifest  in  the 
improvement  of  his  talents.     Indolence,  in  any  character, 
is  contemptible:  in  a  servant  of  Christ,  it  would  be  highly 
criminal.     Rather  let  him  discard  the  sacred  office,  than 
bury  his  Lord's  talent  in  a  napkin.    "  Occupy  till  I  come," 
is  the  imperious  command  of  his  Master.     Hence  to  have 
still  more  enlarged  views  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  engages  his  constant  study,  his  deep  research,  his 
fervent  prayer.     His  faithfulness  is  not  less  conspicuous,  in 
the  communication  of  Divine  truth.     St.  Paul's  advice  to 
Timothy,  is  properly  valued  by  him  :  ft  Neglect  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee;  meditate  upon  these  things;  give  thy- 
self wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all." 
And  in  his  second  epistle,  "  Study  to  shew  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."     Dr.  Doddridge  has 
some  striking  thoughts  on  this  subject : — It  is  possible  that 
this  is  an  allusion  to  what  the  Jewish  high-priest  or  Levite 
did,  in  dissecting  the  victim,  and  separating  the  parts  in 
a  proper  manner,  as  some  were  to  be  laid  on  God's  altar, 
and  others  to  be  given  to  those  who  were  to  share  in  the 
sacrifice.    Others  think  it  refers  to  guiding  a  plough  aright, 
in  order  to  divide  the  clods  in  the  most  proper  and  effectual 
manner,   and   make   straight  furrows.     But  perhaps  the 
metaphor  may  be  taken  from  the  distribution  made  by  a 
steward,  in  delivering  out  to  each  person  under  his  care, 
such  things  as  his  office  and  their  necessities  required.— 
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The  servant  of  Christ  is  often  represented  by  his  Master 
as  a  steward,  and  commanded  to  "  give  to  all  meat  in  due 
season,"  with  the  promised  blessing,  "  Blessed  is  that 
servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so 
doing."  A  truly  faithful  servant  will  be  equally  as  active 
in  circulating  truth,  as  in  communicating  it.  What  I  mean 
by  this  assertion  is,  he  will  embrace  every  opportunity  to 
promote  his  Lord's  interest,  entering  in  at  every  open 
door  to  preach  the  word,  teaching,  and  commending  him- 
self to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  within 
his  sphere  of  action  ;  and  thus  he  insures  his  Master's  ap- 
probation ;  which  is  fully  confirmed,  if  we  consider, 

IV.  His  Privileges. — A  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
appellation  itself  is  truly  significant,  and  expressive  cf  the 
highest  honour.  And  in  order  to  value  bis  privileges  cor- 
rectly, we  must  view  his  Master  selecting  him  for  the 
work, — blessing  him  in  it, — and  rewarding,"  him  for  it. 

1.  In  selecting  him  for  the  work.  This  has  been  partly 
anticipated  in  his  qualification ;  but  the  more  we  enter  into 
the  subject,  the  more  we  discern  the  dignity  of  the  office. 
To  be  chosen  from  among  the  innumerable  tribes  of  the 
children  of  men  for  this  special  business,  cannot  be  a  small 
mark  of  distinction.  An  ambassador  for  Christ !  No  doubt 
the  apostle  introduced  this  grand  title,  by  way  of  mag- 
nifying his  office.  That  we  may  estimate  this  important 
employment  accurately,  it  requires  that  our  views  be  raised 
to  the  most  exalted  pitch ;  to  contemplate  the  greatness, 
the  grandeur,  the  grace  of  him  that  employs  ;  the  nature 
of  the  embassy,  and  the  characters  to  whom  the  offers  of 
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reconciliation  are  presented.     But  the  faithful  servant  is 
not  merely  privileged  in  being  appointed  to  the  work;  for, 

2.  His  Master  is  pleased  to  bless  him  in  it.  It  has  been 
already  asserted,  that  the  servant  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  a  steward  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God,  dispensing  to  all 
the  flock  of  Christ  "  a  portion  of  meat  in  due  season." 
And  shall  he  administer  the  bread  of  life,  and  not  feed 
himself  on  this  heavenly  manna  ?  Shall  he  lead  the  flock 
of  Christ  to  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  not  drink  of  the  water 
of  life?  Shall  he  discover  to  the  children  of  God  their 
great  privileges,  and  not  feel  his  own  interest  ?  Shall  he 
behold  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  enjoying  the  ordinances 
of  God's  house,  indulging  on  marrow  and  fatness,  and  not 
participate  in  the  feast?  Shall  he  encourage  in  them  a 
hope  blooming  with  immortality,  and  not  enjoy  it  himself? 
He  that  ministers  at  the  altar,  must  be  here,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  "  partaker  of  the  blessings  of  the  altar."  This  is 
his  privilege.  And,  moreover,  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
crown  his  labours  with  success,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
in  the  conversion  of  .sinners,  and  edifying  and  supporting 
the  saints.  The  Lord  blesses  him  in  it.  But  his  privileges 
do  not  end  here. 

3.  His  Master  rewards  him  for  his  work.  In  addition  to 
those  blessings  already  mentioned,  which  are  only  pledges 
of  future  felicity,  his  reward  is  in  heaven ;  finely  ex- 
pressed by  the  evangelist,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them,"     To  die  in  the  Lord,  certainly  implies  to 
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die  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  faithfully  engaged  in  his 
service,  fulfilling  his  commission.  We  naturally  say  of 
a  hero,  a  Nelson,  an  Abercrombie,  or  a  Wolf,  that  has 
fallen  in  battle,  that  he  died  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Hence  we  may  with  propriety  say  of  a  saint,  and  a  servant 
of  God,  that  he  died  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

To  die  in  the  Lord,  is  to  die  depending  upon  the  Lord; 
not  looking  to  past  services  as  a  recommendation  to  Divine 
notice,  or  expecting  a  reward  for  faithfulness.  Such  a 
thought  would  be  discarded  with  indignation  by  a  dying- 
servant  of  Christ.  He  feels  himself  nothing  but  an  un- 
profitable servant.  He  depends  alone  on  the  blood,  and 
merits,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  passes  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  triumphantly,  and  his 
reward  is  with  the  Lord  ;  and  it  comprises  every  source  of 
felicity  that  can  possibly  constitute  an  immortal  spirit  happy. 
Introduced  into  glory  by  the  gracious  welcome  and  ho- 
nourable plaudit,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  • 
presented  with  "  a  crown  of  life  from  his  Master;1'  "  led 
to  the  Fountain  of  living  waters;"  fed  by  the  "  Lamb  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne ;"  cheered  by  "  the  Sun  that  shall 
never  set;"  happy  at  the  sight  of  those  who  have  entered 
into  heaven  through  his  instrumentality,  and  are  to  be 
"his  crown  of  rejoicing  for  ever;"  transported  with  the 
gracious  company  of  his  Master,  angels,  and  archangels, 
with  all  the  celestial  choirs  of  glory,  and  charmed  beyond 
description  to  unite  in  the  heavenly  anthem,  "  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  unto  him  that 
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sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever.1' 

From  the  description  I  have  given  you  of  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  recognized 
several  features  of  our  late  much-respected  friend ;  but 
which  will  appear  in  a  much  stronger  light,  if  I  give  you 
a  brief  view  of  his  extensive  labours — his  ministerial  abi- 
lities— his  devotedness  to  God — his  disinterestedness— his 
success  in  the  ministry — and  his  death. 

1.  His  extensive  Labours. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
just  to  observe,  he  was  born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales, 
Oct.  9,  1747.  His  father  was  a  physician  in  that  town, 
and  died  when  the  Doctor  was  young.  He  was  educated 
at  the  public  grammar-school  there.  Hence  he  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated.  While 
at  the  university  he  was  a  Deist.  When  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
corporation  of  his  native  town  with  great  reputation,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  good  order  of  the  town.  He  was 
said  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  regeneration, 
by  reading  Dr.  Witherspoon's  treatise  on  that  subject.  He 
was  curate  of  Road,  and  afterwards  of  South  Petherton, 
both  in  Somersetshire.  About  the  year  1770,  he  met  with 
Mr.  Fletcher's  Answer  to  Messrs.  Shirley  and  Toplady, 
which  was  instrumental,  in  the  hand  of  God,  of  opening 
his  eyes  more  fully,  to  see  the  nature  of  justification  by 
faith,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Wesley  remarks  in  his  Journal, 
"  Being  at  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  I  found  a  clergyman, 
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Dr.  Coke,  late  Gentleman-Commoner  of  Jesus  College, 
in  Oxford,  who  came  twenty  miles  on  purpose  to  see  me. 
I  had  much  conversation  with  him,  and  an  union  then 
began,  which,  I  trust,  will  never  end."  Soon  after  this 
interview,  he  began  in  good  earnest  to  labour  for  his 
Master ;  and  continued,  to  the  end  of  his  work,  a  faithful 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  his 
extensive  labours.  His  work  was  often  very  laborious, 
which  is  particularly  manifested  in  his  Missionary  exertions. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Wesley  appointed  him 
to  superintend  the  American  Methodists.  Sept.  8,  J  784-, 
he  began  his  voyage.  On  his  arrival  there,  by  Mr.  Wesley's 
direction,  he  gave  the  American  Methodists  the  episco- 
palian form  of  church  government,  which  they  have  prized 
ever  since,  and  which  has  proved  a  blessing  to  them. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1786,  he  commenced  his 
second  voyage  for  America;  but,  by  very  remarkable  con- 
trary winds,  was  driven  to  the  Island  of  Antigua;  where 
the  Doctor,  in  his  Journals,  remarks,  "  By  the  powerful 
hand  of  God,  we  have  been  brought  to  this  Island."  There 
he  found  a  society,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  united  labours  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Esq. 
and  Mr.  John  Baxter,  an  officer  of  his  Majesty's  Dock- 
yard, of  Chatham.  From  this  period  commenced  the 
Methodist  Missions  in  the  West-Indies,  which  the  Doctor 
visited  several  times  after,  and  established  societies  in  all 
the  principal  Islands.  And  I  believe  I  ana  correct  if 
I  assert,  that,  going  and  coming,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
twelve  times  on  Missionary  business. 
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In  1799,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  preaching  to  the  poor 
Irish  peasantry  in  their  native  language.  In  1800,  he 
presented  a  plan  to  the  Conference,  for  sending  Mission- 
aries to  North  Wales,  who  should  preach  in  the  Welch 
language.  Added  to  this,  he  introduced  home  Missions, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  towns  and  villages  where  the 
Gospel  had  not  been  preached,  and  which  could  not  be 
visited  by  the  regular  itinerant  Preachers.  He  was  likewise 
very  zealous  in  getting  a  Missionary  and  Schoolmasters 
for  Sierra  Leone  for  the  poor  Africans,  and  another  for 
Gibraltar.  His  zeal  was  equally  manifested,  in  behalf  of 
the  French  prisoners  of  Avar,  who  in  consequence  were 
favoured  witfi  two  or  three  Missionaries,  that  preached  to 
them  in  their  own  language.  His  soul  was  all  alive 
whenever  a  Missionary  subject  was  introduced ;  then  he 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ignorant  and  wicked 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel.  For  this  he  wept  in  secret, 
prayed  and  preached  in  public,  and  travelled  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  sea  and  land.  His  Missionary  zeal 
appeared  almost  unbounded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  while  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  renewing  the  East- 
India  Company's  Charter,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  It 
is  impressed  on  my  mind  to  go  to  the  East-Indies."  The 
Parliament  having  inserted  a  clause,  granting  toleration  to 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, the  Doctor  continued  in  the  same  mind  till  the 
Conference  in  Liverpool,  1813;  he  then  laid  his  views 
before  the  brethren,  who  admired  his  zeal,  and  approved 
of  his  design ;  and  his  almost  dying  testimony  confirms 
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the  full  persuasion  he  had  in  his  mind,  of  its  being  his  duty 
to  go  to  Asia.  In  his  Journal,  about  two  months  before 
he  died,  he  remarks,  "  I  hasten  with  alacrity  to  Asia  :  if 
the  clouds  had  been  ever  so  obscure,  if  all  human  aid  had 
apparently  withdrawn  from  these  Missions,  the  interests 
of  which  are  interwoven  with  the  very  strings  of  my  heart, 
my  Divine  call  to  Asia  has  been  so  undeniably  clear,  that 
I  should  Tiave  been  obliged  to  have  thrown  every  thing 
into  the  hands  of  my  God,  and  to  have  said,  '  Send  me  to 
Asia.'  " 

His  Missionary  work  was  not  only  very  laborious,  but 
often  of  a  very  fatiguing  and  trying  nature,  especially  in 
soliciting  pecuniary  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Missions;    for 
though  he  generally  succeeded,  yet  sometimes  he  met  with 
rough  and  unpleasant  language,  and  marked  opposition, 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel;   and  it  was  no  small 
drudgery  to  go  from  door  to  door,  in  most  of  the  large  and 
populous  towns  of  the  kingdom,  to  solicit  support  for  the 
Missions  among  the  African  Negroes  in  our  West-India 
Islands.     Some  towns  he  visited  several  times,  and  in  his 
last  Journal  he  remarks,  "  Yet  I  cannot  repent  of  the 
thousands  of  hours  I   have  spent,  in  the  vile,  the  most 
glorious  drudgery  of  begging  from  house  to  house.     The 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  which  I  have  raised  for  the 
Missions,  and  the  beneficial  effects  thereof,  form  an  ample 
compensation  for  all  the  time,  and  all  the  labour.— The 
whole  was  in  God." 

But  though  a  great  part  of  his  work  was  very  laborious, 
and  other  parts  of  it  extremely  trying  to  the  mind ;  yet  it 
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pleased  the  Lord  to  give  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  hi^ 
brethren,  who  often  honoured  him  with  the  distinguished 
offices  of  President  and  Secretary  at  their  Conferences. 
He  was  five  times  appointed  President  of  the  Irish  Con- 
ference by  Mr. Wesley:  and  since  Mr. Wesley's  death,  at 
the  request  of  the  Irish  Preachers,  he  has  been  appointed 
to  preside  among  them  nineteen  times  by  the  British  Con- 
ference. 

In  the  years  1797  and  1S05,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  British  Conference,  and  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
nineteen  times  since  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Being  so  very 
much  engaged  in  travelling,  begging,  and  preaching,  he 
had  but  a  small  portion  of  time  to  devote  to  literary 
labours;  however,  he  improved  his  leisure  hours  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  his  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  comprised  in  six  quarto  volumes ;  a  History 
of  the  West-Indies,  in  three  volumes  octavo;  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Moore ;  several 
useful  Sermons  on  important  subjects ;  besides  his  Journal, 
and  other  pamphlets.  Thus  having  given  a  view  of  his 
diversified  labours,  I  may  now  present  you  with  a  short 
sketch  of 

2.  His  Minislcrial  Abilities. — He  possessed  naturally 
a  good  understanding,  and  a  lively  imagination.  His 
judgment  was  well  informed,  and  his  mind  divinely  en- 
riched with  the  important  truths  of  the  Gospel.  His 
principal  forte  in  preaching,  was  bold  assertion  and  warm 
declamation.  He  was  generally  too  warm  for  a  theological 
reasoner.     His  subjects  were  seldom  in  an  argumentative 


strain ;  but  he  was  sound,  sensible,  and  lively,  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention,  and  captivate  the  heart.  He  was 
rather  luminous  than  profound.  His  style  was  generally 
glowing  and  flowery;  and  often  eloquent  and  sublime. 
When  opposing-  the  adversaries  of  his  Master,  especially 
the  Arians  and  Socinians,  he  was  violent,  hardly  knowing 
when  to  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  and  sometimes 
rather  unguarded  in  his  expressions,  which  were  more 
calculated  to  provoke  anger,  than  to  convince  of  evil.  In 
his  address,  especially  in  soliciting  support  for  the  Mis- 
sions, he  was  graceful  and  courteous,  happily  uniting  the 
Minister,  Christian,  and  Gentleman.  As  a  friend,  he  was 
affable  and  pleasant.  His  temper  was  irritable,  and  some- 
times became  exceedingly  warm  when  opposed ;  but  he 
was  ready  to  claim  pardon  if  he  conceived  he  had  in  the 
least  offended,  and  ever  ready  and  happy  to  forgive  an 
injury.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  never  knew 
him  to  depreciate  or  speak  unkindly  of  a  brother  behind 
his  back ;  and  several  respectable  brethren  can  unite  with 
me  in  this  testimony — Whenever  he  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation, it  was  to  the  person  concerned.  He  courted 
not  applause,  and  set  but  a  small  value  on  the  abundance 
that  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  exceedingly  popular 
in  all  parts  where  he  travelled ;  and  whenever  his  name 
was  announced  to  preach,  crowds  assembled  to  listen  to  his 
voice.     But  the  best  qualification  that  he  possessed  was, 

3.  His  Devotedness  to  God; — which  was  clearly  and 
fully  expressed,  in  that  union  and  communion  he  enjoyed 
with  God,  He  remarks  in  his  Journal,  in  his  second 
voyage   to  America,   "  I   esteem   my  little  bed-chamber 
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a  state  room,  a  peculiar  gift  of  God ;  here  I  can  be  with: 
God;   and,  blessed  be  bis  name,  he   does  make  it  my 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  filling  it  (my 
soul  at  least)  with  light  and  glory."    Again,  his  devoted- 
ness  to  God  was  manifested  in  bis  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  when  exposed  to  danger.     He  observes  at  one  time, 
"  If  ray  heart  did  not  deceive  me,  I  calmly  and  sincerely 
prayed  that  God  would  take  me  to  himself,  if  the  peculiar 
work  in  which  I  was  engaged  was  not  for  his  glory." 
And,  in  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  he  remarks,  "  Our  Lord 
eitteth  above  the  water  floods.     What  reason  have  1  to 
desire  to  live  ?    I  have  really  forsaken  all  for  Christ,  and 
have  neither  motive  nor  desire  to  live,  but  for  the  church 
of  Christ.     And  why  should  my  desires  be  so  strong  on 
that  account  ?    With  what  ease  can  the  Lord  fill  up  my 
province  with  one  that  is  infinitely  better  qualified  than 
I  am ;  I  am  therefore  willing  to  die.     I  do  love  my  God  ; 
and  have  an  indubitable  assurance,  that  whatever  is  want- 
ing he  will  fully  supply,  before  he  take  me  into  the  world 
of  spirits."     In  his  fifth  visit  to  America  he  asserts,  "  Six 
times  I  have  been  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  upon  or  near 
the  water ;  and  yet  I  am  still  preserved,  u  monument  of 
mercy  in  every  respect." 

His  resignation  under  persecution  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous. Often,  when  his  life  appeared  in  imminent 
danger,  his  mind  was  quite  composed.  In  one  of  his  visits 
to  Jamaica,  he  remarks,  when  much  insulted,  "  I  felt 
a  spirit  which  I  think  I  never  felt  before,  at  least  in  the 
same  manner ;  I  believe  it  was  a  spark  of  the  proper  spirit 
of  martyrdom.    At  the  conclusion  of  a  pointed,  though 
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short  address  to  the  rioters,  I  told  them,  I  was  willing, 
yea,  desirous  to  suffer  martyrdom."  We  find  this  devo- 
tional, resigned  spirit  continuing  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  journey. 

In  his  last  Journal,  about  two  months  before  he  died, 
he  writes,  "  O  how  sweet  is  the  word  of  God !  I  have 
loved  it,  since  1  came  into  the  ship,  more  than  ever  I  did. 

*  Jesus  gives  me,  in  his  word, 
Food  and  medicine,  shield  and  sword.' 

I  now  feel  the  value  of  retirement,  silence,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and  can  say  of  my  God,  what  Virgil  did  of  his 
Augustus,  '  Deus  nobis  hasc  otia  fecit.'  God  himself  has 
favoured  me  with  these  leisure  hours."  We  do  not  wonder 
at  his  being  so  graciously  blessed  of  God,  in  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  this  sweet  communion,  when  we  consider, 

4.  His  Disinterestedness  and  generous  Spirit. — He  ob- 
serves in  one  of  his  Journals,  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
"  O  that  God  may  grant  me  the  only  hire  I  desire  for  my 
labours,  the  salvation  of  souls.  When  a  gentleman  in 
Antigua  intimated  to  him,  on  his  first  visit  there,  "  If  five 
hundred  a  year  would  detain  him  in  that  Island,  he  should 
not  leave  it;"  he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  praised,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year  would  be  to  me  a  feather,  when 
opposed  to  my  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ."  This 
is  evident,  when  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  nearly  the  whole 
if  not  all,  of  his  private  fortune,  (previously  to  his  mar- 
riage,) in  the  cause  of  God.  And  after  altering  his  situ- 
ation in  life,  and  being  blessed  with  two  ladies  of  fortune 
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a  great  portion  of  their  money  was  devoted  to  the  same 
glorious  cause.  He  was  likewise  at  considerable  expence 
in  fitting  himself  for  his  East-India  voyage  ;  and  though 
God  did  not  see  fit,  in  his  unerring  Providence,  to  grant 
his  faithful  servant  the  desire  of  his  heart  in  this  business, 
yet  his  former  labours  were  most  signally  blessed,  which 
appears  from, 

5.  His  ama~ing  Success. — When  he  first  went  to  the 
West-Indies,  there  was  but  a  small  society;  but  by  his 
instrumentality,  and  that  of  the  brethren  he  superintended, 
it  had  increased  to  the  number  of  near  20,000.  In  America, 
when  he  first  went,  there  were  only  14,986,  and  now  214,20 
in  society;  only  88  Preachers,  and  now  678;  beside  the 
increase  in  other  places,  which  were  favoured  with  his 
Missionary  labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  ascribe  this 
extraordinary  increase  entirely  to  his  exertions ;  but  I 
view  him  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  and  we  know, 
when  great  victories  are  obtained,  who  generally  comes  in 
for  the  highest  portion  of  glory.  However,  all  praise  be 
given  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  1  can  speak  per- 
sonally and  feelingly  of  his  success,  twenty-one  years  ago, 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West-Indies.  He  found 
there  a  young  man  void  of  understanding,  carried  away 
with  the  vanities  of  life,  gay,  dissipated,  and  often  profane; 
yet  it  pleased  God,  through  the  preaching  of  the  word  by 
his  servant,  deeply  to  affect  the  heart,  and  inform  the 
judgment,  of  this  young  man  ;  and  when  the  Doctor  repre- 
sented God  as  serious,  Christ  as  serious,  good  men  as 
serious,  devils  as  serious — Oh,  sinners  !  will  you  trifle  any 
more  ?    he  received  a  negative  from  one  present.     I  hope, 
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without  presumption,  I  may  in  a  great  degree  say,  lie  has 
been  faithful  to  his  vow ;  and  were  I  to  address  you  to- 
night with  this  pointed  interrogation,  what  answer  may 
1  expect?  I  can  assure  you  now,  from  one  and  twenty 
years'  experience,  I  reflect  on  that  period  with  inexpres- 
sible delight;  and  cannot  meditate  upon  it  without  having 
my  heart  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  to  God.  Indeed, 
when  I  review  my  conduct  previous  to  this  period,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  long-suffering  of  God  toward  me,  and 
now  tremble  at  the  very  thought — if  the  Lord  had  cut  me 
off  in  the  mad  career  of  my  sin  and  folly.  1  can,  there- 
fore, from  these  reflections,  and  from  the  unspeakable  peace 
and  felicity  I  have  enjoyed  since  I  embraced  religion, 
recommend  it  to  you  to  be  serious  from  this  night.  1  hope 
the  solemnity  of  the  present  occasion  will  impress  every 
mind  with  seriousness ;  for  though  we  are  not  privileged 
with  hearing  his  voice,  we  are  called  to  improve  by 

6.    His  *  Death. — I  am  aware  this  unexpected  stroke., 
this  sudden  departure  of  our  dearly -beloved  friend,  will  be 


*  Since  the  Sermon  was  preached,  an  official  account  has  been 
received  from  the  Missionaries.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
their  Journal: — 

"  Tuesday,  May  3.— This  day  God  has  visited  us  with  a  most 
awful  and  afflictive  dispensation.  Our  highly  esteemed  and  vene- 
rable leader  is  taken  from  us.  Dr.  Coke  is  dead.  This  mornin^ 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin.  While  we  view  every  circum- 
stance of  this  most  distressing  visitation,  we  are  led  to  wonder 
and  adore.  The  event  would  have  been  less  -alarming  had  he  been 
encircled  by  his  friends,  who  might  have  heard  his  latest  testimony. 
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misconstrued  by  those  who  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  they  may  represent  it  as  a  bad  omen,  in  a  cause  they 
do  not  esteem  good;  and  probably  there- may  be  beiogs 


received  his  dying  instructions,  and  obtained  directions  how  to 
proceed  in  the  work  of  this  great  Mission  ;  but  these  advantages 
were  not  enjoyed,  and  we  are  now  left  to  lament  the  departure  of 
our  Elijah,  and  to  tremble  for  the  cause  of  God.  Be  is  gone !  and 
he  is  gone  to  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness  that  fadeth  not 
away.  His  death,  though  a  very  great  loss  to  us  and  to  the  cause 
of  God,  to  himself  is  infinite  gain.  Though  sudden,  his  death 
was  glorious :  he  died  in  the  work  of  God,  with  his  soul  fired  with 
an  ardent  desire  and  zeal  for  the  enlargement  of  his  church,  and 
the  Divine  glory.  For  some  time  before  his  death,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  live,  but  to  see  the  Gospel  established  in 
Asia.  He  frequently  observed,  that  he  had  given  up  his  life  to 
Asia?  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  assiduity  he  pursued  his 
object.  Though  near  67  years  of  age,  in  a  short  time  he  acquired 
so  competent  a  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  language,  that  he 
had  written  many  sermous  in  it,  and  translated  many  hymns  into 
it :  this  work  he  was  engaged  in  but  yesterday,  and  is  now  enjoying 
liis  roward.     Thus  did  he 

'  His  body  with  his  charge  lay  down, 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live.' 

•'  About  6  o'clock  this  morning,  the  captain  sent  for  brother 
Ciough,  and  communicated  to  him  information  of  the  death  of 
Ur.  Coke,  which  had  been  first  discovered  by  the  servant,  upon 
his  entering  to  call  the  Doctor,  at  half  past  five,  which  was  his 
usual  practice.  He  found  him  lying  upon  the  floor  in  a  lifeless 
slate.  Brother  Ciough  immediately  opened  the  melancholy  subject 
to  br°ther  Harvard  in  a  prudent  way.  Upon  the  first  mention  of 
the  distressing  circumstance,  brother  Harvard  could  scarcely 
receive  the  information ;  but  at  length  being  prevailed  upon  te> 
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that  are  called  Infidels,  that  may  rejoice  in  the  affliction* 
But  we  have  this  consolation,  that  though  a  very  principal 
servant  is  called  away,  our  Master  still  exists;  and  how- 


believe  it,  he  hasted  to  the  cabin  of  the  late  Doctor,  when,  alas! 
he  found  the  fact  to  be  mournfully  certain.  The  corpse  of  the 
Doctor,  which  had  been  moved  from  the  floor,  was  laid  upon  the 
bed:  it  appeared  discomposed  but  little:  a  placidity  rested  upon 
his  countenance :  his  head  appeared  turned  on  one  side.  The 
surgeon,  after  examining  the  body,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  from 
the  Doctor's  habit  of  body,  that  his  death  might  have  been 
produced  by  an  attack  of  apopiexy.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  rose 
in  the  night  to  reach  something  that  he  wanted  ;  and,  the  stroke 
coming  upon  him,  he  fell  in  the  posture  in  which  he  was  found 
by  the  servant:  this  must  have  been  about  midnight,  as,  when 
discovered,  the  body  was  quite  cold  and  stiff.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Doctor  must  have  had  an  easy  death?  since  neither  Captain 
Birch  nor  Mr.  Harvard  heard  any  struggling-or  noise,  which  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  done  had  there  been  any,  as  each  of  their 
cabins  immediately  joined  with  the  Doctor's,  and  were  only  divided 
from  it  by  a  very  thin  wainscjot  partition. 

"  Captain  Birch  very  kindly  offered  a  boat  to  proceed  to  the 
Melville,  and  brother  Harvard  wrote  a  note  to  the  brethren  on 
board  that  vessel,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  scene  which 
awaited  them.  When  the  note  was  read,  all  were  as  though 
thunderstruck ;  the  brethren  felt  as  if  they  were  electrified  even 
to  stupidity,  and  could  scarcely  believe  what  they  read.  While 
thus  exercised,  sometimes  gazing  on  the  note,  and  then  speechless 
looking  at  each  other,  the  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Melville  entered 
their  cabin,  with  a  letter  from  captain  Birch  to  captain  Lochner, 
stating  that  Dr.  Coke  Avas  dead.  All  their  fears  were  now  realized, 
and  they  hastened  to  their  brethren  on  board  the  Cabalva;  our 
meeting  on  this  occasion  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
expressed.    After  consulting  together,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
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ever  severe  the  wound  may  be  in  our  Zion,  the  God  of 
Zion  can  easily  heal  it.  In  reference  to  our  dear  departed 
friend  I  would  assert,  that  though  this  unexpected  stroke 


captain  Birch,  for  the  preservation  of  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
departed  father  in  the  Lord.  Brothers  Ault  and  dough  waited 
upon  the  captain;  he  heard  them  with  great  attention,  but  stated 
difficulties  so  many  and  so  insuperable,  that  after  maturely  weigh- 
ing the  subject,  we  all  concluded  that  it  was  most  proper  to  desist. 
Captain  Birch  wished  us  to  pursue  our  own  plan,  with  respect  to 
the  interment  of  our  venerable  friend,  and  politely  sent  a  note, 
desiring  to  know  how  we  intended  to  proceed,  stating  his  desire 
to  shew  evert/  respect  to  the  memory  of  so  worthy  and  excellent 
a  man. 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  corpse  was  committed  to 
the  deep  ;  this  was  a  very  solemn  and  affecting  time  ;  the  captain, 
the  passengers,  and  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company,  shewed  him 
every  respect ;  the  deck  was  crowded  on  the  occasion  ;  a  large 
thick  deal  coffin  had  been  made,  and  holes  left  in  the  bottom. 
The  body  was  placed  therein,  and  being  nailed  up,  was  laid  on  the 
leeward  gang-way  starboard  side,  respectfully  covered  with  signal 
flags.  The  awning  was  spread,  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a  rank  on 
deck,  the  ship's  bell  called  together  the  passengers  and  crew,  and 
all  seemed  struck  with  silent  awe.  Four  cannon  balls  had  been 
placed  in  the  coffin,  decently  tied  up  in  as  many  bags,  and  placed 
two  at  the  head  and  two  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  Brother  Har- 
vard read  the  burial  service  ;  brother  Ault  then  delivered  an  address 
suited  to  the  subject,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  character,  respec- 
tability, and  general  usefulness  of  the  Doctor,  and  of  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous  dead ;  and  from  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
dissolution  of  one  who  was  but  yesterday  in  life,  took  occasion  t© 
shew  the  necessity  that  lay  on  each  individual  to  make  a  speedy 
preparation,  and  stand  in  constant  readiness  for  death.  Brother 
Lvnch  then  read  the  51st  hymn,  on  the  63d  page,  Hark,  a  voice 
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is  mysterious,  it  is  not  doubtful.  The  most  holy  men  are 
not  exempt  from  those  fierce  diseases  that  kill  at  a  stroke, 
nor  from  unforeseen  accidents  that  terminate  their  exist- 
ence. Here  they  are  liable  to  the  common  lot  of  man. 
Death  makes  no  distinction  between  the  prince  and  the 
peasant.  The  young  and  the  old,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  minister  and  the  private 
Christian.  "  All  things,  in  this  sense,  come  alike  to  all." 
But  though  sudden  the  stroke,  he  was  not  unprepared  for 
it.  His  remarkable  and  constant  devotedness  to  God, 
testified  his  readiness  and  preparation  to  meet  the  summons. 
To  him  would  apply  the  observation  of  the  eminent  George 
Whitefield,  "  Sudden  death,  sudden  glory."  The  un- 
expected nature  of  his  death,  deprived  him  of  human  aid 
in  his  last  moments :  but  the  faithful  promise  of  God 
insured  divine,  "  1  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
Though  there  was  no  human  friend  to  witness  his  last 
expiring  groan,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  that  encompasseth 
round  about  them  that  fear  him,  could  not  be  absent. 

His  death  was  mysterious,  but  it  was  merciful.  He  had 
long  indulged  in  his  mind  a  wish  to  go  and  preach  the 
Gospel  iri  the  East  Indies.     The  interesting  researches  of 


divides  the  sky,  &c.  and  concluded  with  an  appropriate  prayer. 
The  whole  of  the  service  was  interesting  and  impressive,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  appeared  to  be  felt  by  all  present;  some 
were  visibly  affected  :  may  the  impressions  issue  in  their  salvation  ! 
The  corpse  of  the  Doctor  was  committed  to  the  deep,  South  Lat. 
2  deg.  20  min.  East  long.  59  deg.  29  min.  to  wait  the  resurrection 
of  the  just." 
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Dr.  Buchanan  increased  his  desires.  The  description  of 
the  horrible  idol  Juggernaut  aroused  his  spirit :  he  pre- 
pared to  attack  this  grand  work  of  the  devil.  The  Inqui- 
sition at  Goa  affected  his  heart ;  he  longed  to  bear  a  public 
testimony  against  this  engine  of  cruelty.  The  abomi- 
nations of  India  were  calculated  to  grieve  his  righteous 
soul  from  day  to  day.  He  was  delivered  from  this  evil. 
His  death  was  attended  with  mercy  ;  nay,  it  was  more 
than  mercy,  it  was  an  invaluable  blessing.  He  had  longed 
indeed  to  be  a  witness  of  the  purity  of  the  Syrian  church, 
which  Dr.  B.  mentions  ;  but  he  was  called  away  to  drink 
of  the  fountain  that  maketh  glad  the  city  of  our  God.  He 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  embracing  with  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Syria;  but  he  was 
invited  to  meet  the  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls." 
Hence  for  him  to  die,  was  to  triumph,  to  enter  into  glory, 
to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
to  mingle  with  the  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 

His  death  was  mysterious,  but  not  irreparable.  He  had 
finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do,  and,  as  I  just 
now  hinted,  his  Master  called  him  away,  even  he  "  who 
works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  He 
can  use  whatever  instrument  lie  thinks  proper  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes,  and  he  requires  not  the  interposition  of 
mortals  to  effect  his  designs ;  but  he  has  condescended  to 
honour  them  with  his  commission,  and  to  accept  of  their 
services.  Nevertheless,  the  removal  of  the  most  eminent 
cannot  derange  his  plan.  His  works  are  perfect,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out ;  and,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he 
has  not  forsaken  his  servants.     Though  deprived  of  their 
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leader,  father,  and  friend,  the  Lord  hath  given  them  more 
than  ordinary  favour  in  the  sight  of  strangers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  absent  place  of  our  departed  friend,  will  be 
filled  with  an  instrument  of  God's  choice. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  we  take  the  Doctor  in  every  point 
of  view,  in  his  extensive  range  of  Missionary  exertions,  in 
his  success  in  raising  sums  of  money  for  Missionary  uses, 
and  if  we  consider  the  tens  of  thousands  brought  to  God 
in  his  day,  through  the  labours  of  those  Missionaries,  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  leader;  we  may  say,  that 
he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exceeded  as  a  Missionary. 
Probably  his  zeal  provoked  the  great  Missionary  spirit 
that  now  prevails,  among  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. The  late  very  pious  Mr.  Pearce,  a  Baptist  Minister 
of  Birmingham,  observes  in  his  Journal,  that  hearing 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Coke,  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  God,"  aroused  in  him  a  Missionary  spirit. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  prevents  my  apologizing 
for  intruding  on  your  time;  I  shall  therefore  close  the 
subject,  by  intreating  you  to  improve  by  what  you  have 
heard.  Consider,  it  is  no  small  affliction  when  God 
removes  his  ministers.  Compare  your  own  zeal,  and 
love,  and  exertion  for  God,  with  that  of  this  holy  man,  and 
mourn  over  your  deficiencies.  Remember,  death  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Recollect,  we  all  may  be  the  subjects 
of  fierce  diseases,  or  cut  off  at  a  stroke.  Then  prepare 
for  this  momentous  hour.  And  may  I  not  expect  that 
many,  in  this  large  assembly,  are  seriously  and  deeply 
affected  with  the  very  important  and  awful  truths  that 
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have  this  night  been  delivered  ?  May  1  not  indulge  a  hope 
that  many  are  secretly  praying,  Oh !  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his?  ? 
May  t  not  conclude  that  you  are  forming  resolutions  to 
live  to  and  for  God,  and  to  "  glorify  God  in  your  bodies 
and  spirits  that  are  his." 

Many  of  you,  I  know,  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  the  righteous,  and  with  pleasing 
delight  anticipate  the  death  of  the  righteous.  You  feel 
more  than  a  common  interest  in  this  very  afflictive  dispen- 
sation. You  have  been  favoured  a  few  times  with  his 
ministry  in  this  place-,  then  you  listened  to  his  voice  with 
delight.  You  were  charmed  with  the  striking  representa- 
tions he  gave  of  his  Divine  Mas(er.  You  sung  for  joy  of 
heart,  when  he  proclaimed  good  tidings  of  salvation  to 
perishing  sinners.  You  participated  largely  in  the  blessings 
that  he  administered.  You  now  recollect  those  seasons 
with  gratitude,  and  are  affected  with  the  mournful  thought, 
you  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more.  From  the  wonders  that 
God  wrought  by  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  those  Mis- 
sionaries he  superintended,  in  the  Webt-Indies,  in  the 
conversion  of  so  many  thousands  of  poor  African  and  West-" 
Indian  Negroes,  no  doubt  you  had  formed  large  calculations, 
of  the  immense  good  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  East- 
Indies,  should  receive,  from  his  active  zeal,  and  burning- 
love  for  souls.  Your  estimations,  in  reference  to  him, 
have  failed.  He  had  completed  his  measure  of  honour  as 
an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  his  labours  were  finished, 
which,  in  a  comparative  view,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  were 
"  more  abundant."     His  Master  called  him  to  enjoy  an 
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infinitely  higher  degree  of  honour,  without  labour  or  toil. 
Nevertheless,  your  expectations  and  prayers  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  Though  the  dispensations  of  God  are  in- 
scrutable, and  his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts  ;  the  fruitful  shower  shall  not 
fail.  Hear  the  prophet:  "  For  as  the  rain  coraeth  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that 
it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater;  so 
shall  my  word  be  that  goelh  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
J  sent  it."  Then  be  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God. 
Your  prayers  shall  not  fail ;  his  promises  cannot  fail.  We 
have  no  ground  for  despair.  We  may  still  exercise  hope, 
that  even  idolatrous  Jndia  shall  be  regenerated,  and 
"  become  an  eternal  excellency."  He  that  will  perform 
this,  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working. 

Hence,  my  dear  friends,  go  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  from  grace  to  grace  and  strength  to  strength.  Per- 
severe to  the  end  ;  then  death  shall  not  be  a  summons  to 
you,  but  an  invitation,  and  you  shall  hail  the  messenger  as 
the  deputy  of  your  Master,  and  "  so  an  entrance  shall  be 
ministered  unto  you  abundantly,  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Amen,  and 
Amen. 


-Oiidcn :  Printed  at  the  Conference-Office,  14.  Gitj'=Rce£, 
By  THOMAS  CORDEUX,  Agent. 
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EZEKIEL  II.  5. 

And  they,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear, 
(for  they  are  a  rebellious  house,)  yet  shall  know  that  there 
hath  been  a  prophet  among  them. 

The  death  of  an  able  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  an 
event  which  calls  us  to  considerations  of  eternal 
moment.  It  is  not,  that  in  a  single  instance  the 
sentence  is  fulfilled — Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return :  it  is  not  merely  that  one  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  has  put  off  his  house  of  clay,  and  departed 
to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  that  his  wife  is  left  a 
widow,  and  his  children  fatherless  :  No,  these  would 
be  truly  afflicting  events,  and  excite  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  sigh  of  affection :  the  death  of  an  in- 
dividual may  indeed  break  the  tenderest  ties  of 
friendship,  and  clothe  in  mourning  a  circle  of  rela- 
tives : — But  the  death  of  a  faithful  pastor  of  a  flock 
of  Christ,  calls  both  "  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,"  all  the  families  of  a  congrega- 
tion, not  only  to  mourning,  but  to  the  most  solemn 
pause  of  consideration  on  spiritual  and  eternal  things. 
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An  ambassador  of  God,  sent  to  a  Church  and  con- 
gregation with  a  message,  involving  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  life  or  death,  of  the  body  and  the  soul? 
has  no  ordinary  work  to  perform,  no  indifferent  trust 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  no  inferior  reward  of 
joy  or  sorrow  annexed  to  the  result  of  his  labours. 
A  representative  of  the  King  of  Zion,  and  a  watch- 
man on  the  walls  of  his  visible  Church,  if  he  lift  not 
up  his  voice,  and  give  the  warning  to  sinners  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  the  blood  of  souls  will  be 
required  at  his  hand. 

In  the  commission  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to  go 
to  the  captives  of  Babylon,  he  was  charged  to  be 
faithful  and  vigilant  in  delivering  the  message  of 
God,  and  under  no  pressure  of  rebuke,  from  no 
threats  of  death,  or  hopes  of  worldly  gain,  was  he  to 
yield  any  diluted  and  temporizing  terms  of  deliver- 
ance to  that  rebellious  house.  What,  in  substance, 
was  then  the  restrictive  message  of  God,  in  the 
mouth  of  his  prophets,  is  now,  in  the  mouth  of  his 
ministers.  These  also,  commissioned  of  God,  speak 
in  his  name,  deliver  his  testimony;  and  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  will  be  either  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

Such  a  watchman  God  has  been  pleased  to  send 
with  a  messag-e  to  this  Church  and  cono-reg-ation : 
he  has  been  continued  many  years,  in  active  labours,, 
but  his  Lord  has  now  recalled  him ;  his  course  is  fi- 


nished,  his  mouth  is  shut  in  death,  and  he  is  gone, 
to  resign  up  his  commission,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  his  ministry,  to  Him  who  sent  him.  And  you,  the 
dear  people  of  his  charge,  whether  you  have  heard 
or  forborne  to  hear  the  word  at  his  mouth,  shall 
know  that  there  has  been  a  minister  of  God  among 
you. 

Permit  me,  then,  my  brethren  and  friends,  while 
the  remains  of  your  beloved  pastor  are  still  before 
you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  import  of  the  text,  under  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

I.  The  ministerial  character  of  your  pastor,  and 
the  doctrines  and  duties  which  he  taught  you  from 
God. 

II.  The  character  of  those  hearers  who  have  re- 
ceived, and  of  those  who  have  not  received,  the 
word  at  his  mouth. 

III.  That  both  shall  know  that  there  has  been  a 
minister  of  Christ  among  them. 

I.  You  will  please  to  attend  to  the  ministerial 
character  of  your  deceased  pastor,  and  the  doctrines 
and  duties  which  he  taught  from  God.  I  shall  but 
briefly  sketch  his  birth,  education,  and  settlement 
among  you,  and  the  services  which  he  rendered  to, 
and  the  honours  which  he  received  from,  the  universi- 
ty of  Yale-College. 

Dr.  Ely  was  born  at  Lyme,  July  7th,  1749,  O.  S. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale-College,  1769;  and  li- 
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censed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  October  1st,  1771- 
On  the  27th  of  October,  1773,  he  was  ordained 
over  this  Church  and  congregation,  colleague  pastor 
with  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Mills,  the  first  minister  of 
this  parish,  who  died  January,  1776  ;  and  in  1788,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale- 
College.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  that  Board,  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  secular  concerns  of  the  Institution  ;  and 
in  1810  that  body  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  following  extract  from 
President  D wight's  letter  to  one  of  the  afflicted  fa- 
mily, bears  testimony  to  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  "  In  your 
excellent  father,  I  lose  one  of  my  best  friends  ;  the 
College,  one  of  its  best  patrons;  and  the  Church, 
one  of  its  best  ministers."  Dr.  Ely  kept  the  records 
of  this  Church,  including  admissions,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  with  that  accuracy  and  punctua- 
ality  which  distinguished  him  in  the  discharge  of  all 
his  official  duties.  He  continued  his  public  labours 
until  the  third  Sabbath  before  his  death ;  being  ani- 
mated with  the  hope  of  a  harvest  in  a  revival  among 
his  people:  and  died  February  16,  1816,  aged  66 
years  and  7  months,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  ministry. 
Dr.  Ely  united  those  natural  and  acquired  abili- 
ties, that  activity  and  habitual  diligence,  which  qua- 
lified him  for  usefulness  in  the  sphere  of  life  which 
was  assigned  him  by  Providence.     Being,  as  he  be- 


lieved  himself  to  have  been  in  early  life,  the  subject 
of  a  work  of  grace  in  the  heart,  his  soul  was  hum- 
bled and  enlarged  with  complacent  views  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  the  purity  of  his  law,  the  perfection 
of  his  government,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  re- 
demption. The  Bible  was  his  chosen  volume.  He 
loved  and  treasured  up  its  precious  truths  in  its  own 
language.  In  this  he  saw  himself,  as  in  a  glass,  and 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  a  sinner  of  the  apostate 
race  of  Adam.  In  this  volume  he  was  taught  to  glo- 
ry in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  from  it  he  was  furnish- 
ed with  the  noblest  objects  of  pursuit,  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  direction,  and  the  strongest  motives  of 
action,  in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  He  was  a 
scribe  well  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  Articles  of  Faith,  sanctioned  by  the 
Fathers  of  New-England,  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  were  cordially  re- 
ceived and  unwaveringly  held  by  him,  as  a  concise 
and  luminous  summary  of  the  doctrines,  duties,  and 
means  of  grace.  He  was  a  Cahinist  of  the  old 
school;  and  well  understood,  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  the  genuine 
principles  and  systematic  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  maintained  by  that  illustrious  Reformer. 
He  often  expressed  his  deep  concern  for  the  purity 
of  the  faith  of  the  Churches,  in  view  of  those  specu- 
lative and  practical  errors  which  he  apprehended 
were  prevailing  among  those  who  held  the  two  ex- 
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tremes  of  metaphysical  and  heretical  theology,  as 
being  alike  adapted  to  propagate  the  prejudices  and 
the  poison  of  each  other. 

In  his  public  performances,  Dr.  Ely  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  refined  elocution,  or  the  ornaments  of  po- 
lished style;  but  he  aimed  at  usefulness  :  and,  pos- 
sessing a  happy  talent  of  communicating  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Bible,  in  a  plain  and  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  by  very  apt  allusions,  he  would  more  strong- 
ly impress  those  truths  upon  the  memory,  than  all 
the  studied  eloquence  of  language  could  have  done. 
He  laboured  not  to  preach  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus, 
to  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  and  the  deliverance 
of  his  own  soul. 

-  In  prayer,  he  had  a  fervency,  an  appropriateness  of 
expression,  and  such  a  facility  of  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage and  allusions  of  Scripture,  adapted  to  the  im- 
mediate occasion,  as  have  been  equalled  by  few,  and 
excelled  by  none.  How  often  have  your  hearts,  in  this 
house,  melted  under  the  unction  and  spirit  of  his  devo- 
tion, before  the  throne  of  grace  !  How  has  he  led  your 
affections  up  to  Jesus  the  Mediator,  within  the  vail  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  there  wrestled  with 
God,  through  Him  who  offers  much  incense  with  the 
prayers  of  all  the  saints,  for  the  pardon  and  accept- 
ance of  your  souls,  and  for  the  out-pouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  especially  on  the  hearts  of  this  people  ! 
And  has  he  not  left  you  an  earnest  that  his  prayers 
shall  be  heard  and  answered  ?     How  has  he  mourn- 


ed  over  you,  in  public  and  private,  that  his  labours 
appeared  so  much  in  vain !  Many  were  the  groans 
which  he  uttered ;  many  the  tears  he  has  shed  for 
you,  the  beloved  people  of  his  charge  !  I  have  been 
witness  to  some  of  them  ;  you  have  been  witness  to 
more,  and  God  has  been  witness  to  them  all.  In 
truth,  your  pastor  was  a  good  Bishop  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
a  lover  of  hospitality  ;  a  lover  of  good  men ;  sober, 
just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word,  as 
he  had  been  taught,  and  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to 
exhort  and  convince  the  gainsayers.     Tit.  i.  8,  9. 

He  taught  you,  with  emphasis,  the  fall  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  race,  by  the  apostacy  of  Adam  :  That 
by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  ;  for  that  all  have  sin- 
ned. Rom.  v.  12.  He  taught  you,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  was  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  And  say  ye,  who  heard 
him,  how  fervently  did  he  dwell  on  the  heavenly 
theme  of  redeeming  love  ;  upon  the  Person,  the 
Priesthood,  the  atonement,  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  grace  of  Christ ! 

With  no  less  ardour,  he  enforced  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  exclusive  agency  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin  and  misery,  to  enlighten  the 
mind  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  renew  the  will, 
and  to  persuade  and  enable  the  guilty  and  helpless 
soul  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  him  in 
the  Gospel.     And  again,  let  your  hearts  answer* 
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how  he  testified  to  you,  in  the  imperishable  words  of 
his  Lord  and  his  God,  Ye  must  be  bom  again — that 
the  incorruptible  seed,  the  undying  principle  of  eter- 
nal life,  must  be  implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  you  could  neither  see  nor  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

And  while  he  urged  the  necessity  of  beino-  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  how  earnest 
was  he  to  have  prayer  offered  in  every  family,  and 
devotions  in  every  closet!  He  pressed  upon  you  the 
duty  of  dedicating  your  children  to  God  in  baptism^ 
that,  as  lambs  of  the  flock,  they  might  be  trained  up 
in  the  Church,  a  seed  to  serve  God,  when  he  and 
you  should  be  here  no  more.  He  catechised  your 
children  himself,  and  urged  parents  to  be  unceasing 
in  that  primary  duty.  Your  eyes  have  seen  and 
your  ears  have  heard,  the  fervent  and  elevated  de- 
votion of  his  soul,  at  the  Lord's  table.  Remember, 
I  beseech  you,  how  he  magnified  Christ,  and  him 
crucified,  and  copy  his  example  in  your  future  cele- 
brations of  that  Institution,  which  is  the  memorial  of 
the  death  of  Him  who  loved  you,  and  gave  himself 
for  you,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  unto  God,  for  a 
sweet-smelling  savour.  He  has  illustrated,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  the  moral  duties  of  the  Gospel,  and 
pressed  you  with  eternal  motives,  by  the  worth  of 
your  souls,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  sorrows  of 
perdition,  and  the  joys  of  salvation,  to  be  zealous  of 
(food  works,  to  deny  ungodliness,  and  worldly  lusts,  and 
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to  live  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.  And  here  say,  what  more  could  he  have 
done,  that  he  has  not  done,  to  persuade  you  to  deny 
yourselves,  to  take  up  the  cross  daily,  and  to  follow 
Christ? 

But  the  time  would  fail,  to  retrace  his  ministerial 
course,  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty-two  years. 
Many  who  have  heard  him,  and  many  who  have  for- 
borne to  hear,  his  message,  have  gone  before  him  to 
the  invisible  world,  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all, 
But  what  think  ye,  who  survive  him,  who  have  en- 
joyed his  labours  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  and 
the  ripeness  of  his  experience — has  there  not  been 
an  able  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  among  you?  And 
now,  whether  you  have  ever  been  serious  in  self-ex- 
amination, or  whether  you  have  not,  come,  and  let 
conscience  speak — have  you  heard,  or  have  you  re- 
fused to  hear,  the  word  of  God  at  his  mouth  ?  And 
that  you  may  more  correctly  determine  this  momen- 
tous question,  I  will, 

II.  Describe  those  hearers  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  not,  received  his  message  from  God. 

1.  Those  persons  who  have  had  an  ear  to  hear 
the  instituted  preaching  of  the  word,  have  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  cares  of  the  world 
have  been  put  off,  and  they  have  girded  more  close- 
ly to  their  souls  the  whole  armour  of  God.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  Sabbath  and  its  ser- 
vice a  delight ;  esteeming  the  Church  below  as  an 
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emblem  feebly  shadowing  the  great  assembly  above. 
They  have  come  early,  and  been  seasonably  in  the 
house  of  worship.  The  heart  has  been  solemnly 
impressed,  in  secret  devotion,  with  a  sense  of  the 
words  of  Christ,  that  they  ivho  worship  God,  must 
ivorship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  have  called 
to  mind  their  sins,  their  mercies,  and  their  wants ; 
that  they  might  devoutly  offer  "  their  desires  unto 
God,  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  with  the  confession  of  their  sins,  and  a  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  his  mercies*." 

2.  Those  who  have  inclined  their  ear  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony,  have  received  the  word  preach- 
ed, not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the 
word  of  God,  which  ivorketh  effectually  in  them  that  be- 
lieve. 1  Thess.  ii.  13.  Using  the  means  of  grace, 
with  a  single  eye  to  obtain  the  end  for  which  they 
are  appointed,  they  have  believed,  that  without 
Christ  they  could  do  nothing ;  and  therefore  they 
have  sought  and  depended  on  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  leads  to  Christ,  and  effec- 
tually conforms  the  soul  in  which  it  dwells,  to  his 
image. 

3.  Those  whose  ears  have  been  circumcised  to  re- 
ceive the  word  from  the  mouth  of  their  minister,  as 
the  ambassador  of  Christ,  have  been  jealous  for  the 
cause  and  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  They  have  sought 
by  all  means,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.     If  at  any  time  they  have  wandered 

*  Assembly's  Catechism. 
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from  the  right  way,  they  have  readily  received  re- 
proof, and  anxiously  returned  to  the  path  of  duty, 
with  more  vigilance  to  pursue  the  end  of  their  call- 
ing. These  have  willingly  ministered  of  their  earth- 
ly things,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  him  who  la- 
boured among  them,  that  he  might  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  to  prayer. 
They  have  respected  their  pastor,  and  honoured  him 
in  his  office,  as  commissioned  of  God  to  do  his  work  ; 
and  have  affectionately  shared  with  him  his  burdens, 
in  his  trials  and  labours,  and  defended  his  reputation 
and  conduct  from  unjust  aspersions.  They  have 
been  stable  in  the  faith,  and,  by  their  prayers,  they 
have  held  up  his  hands,  when  the  children  of  Ama- 
lek  have  opposed  the  progress,  and  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  usefulness,  of  their  pastor,  and  the  union 
of  the  people  in  their  worship.  If  those  hearers  who 
have  received  their  minister  as  the  ambassador  of 
Christ,  have  not  been  active  in  all  these  particulars, 
they  have  had  at  least  something  of  the  disposition 
to  be  so ;  and  have,  with  more  or  less  stability, 
thought  upon  and  done  those  things  which  are  true,  which 
are  honest,  which  are  just,  which  are  pure,  and  which 
are  of  good  report.     Phil.  iv.  8. 

But  I  pass  to  show  who  those  hearers  are  who 
have  not  received  the  message  of  God  by  his  ser- 
vant.    And, 

1.  These  have  been  occasional  hearers,  who,  en- 
tering the  sanctuary  without  considering  the  objects,, 
and  regardless  of  the  nature  of  divine  worship,  have 
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sought  their  own  pleasure,  and  not  the  glory  of  God. 
Mere  idle  spectators,  without  ears  to  hear,  they  have 
observed  the  things  and  persons  about  them,  while 
they  have  forgotten  their  souls,  and  their  immortal 
destination.  They  have  regarded  their  minister  on- 
ly as  a  man,  like  themselves,  who  was  speaking  to 
them  for  hire,  of  things  to  which  they  were  indiffer- 
ent, never  casting  one  sober  reflection,  on  the  ac- 
count which  both  he  and  they  must  give  to  God, 
for  the  use  which  they  made  of  the  sacred  season  of 
devotion.  These  are  the  occasional,  careless,  self- 
serving  hearers,  to  whose  taste  the  ordinary  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  insipid,  and  the  essential  doctrines 
disgusting.  And  such,  probably,  have  indulged  in 
light  behaviour,  trifling  thoughts,  worldly  schemes, 
and  vain  whispers,  under  the  most  solemn  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God. 

2.  Others  have  come  to  the  house  of  worship, 
with  itching  ears.  These  have  been  curious  to  be 
amused  with  something  new,  with  mere  words  in 
polished  order  ;  or  with  nice  speculations  upon  mys- 
terious subjects,  with  rhetorical  flourishes  or  pointed 
stories ;  and,  as  they  came  for  no  higher  purpose, 
so  they  have  seldom  been  entertained ;  and  though 
sometimes  startled  with  that  two-edged  sword  which 
pierces  and  troubles  the  heart,  and  lays  open  to  it- 
self its  thoughts  and  intentions ;  yet,  alas !  the  life- 
giving  wound  has  fretted  and  closed,  without  dis- 
charging the  deadly  corruption.  These  curious 
hearers  may  have  been  pleased  with  the  pathetic 
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movements  of  the  animal  passions,  as  they  would  be 
gratified  with  the  relation  of  any  tragical  event. 
These  are  those  hearers  whom  God  describes  to  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxiii.  31,  32.  And  they  come 
unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee 
as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  ivords,  but  they  will  not 
do  them  ;  for  with  their  mouth  they  shew  much  love, 
but  their  heart  goeth  after  their  covetousness.  And,  lo, 
thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument ;  for 
they  hear  thy  mords,  but  they  do  them  not. 

3.  Some  have  heard  the  word  preached,  with  a 
disposition  to  cavil  and  criticise  upon  the  language 
used,  or  the  things  taught.  Averse  to  the  thoughts 
of  death  and  judgment,  and  unwilling  to  be  probed 
to  the  heart  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  lest  they 
should  know  its  plague  and  deceitfulness,  they  have 
girded  on  their  self-righteousness,  and  justified  them- 
selves, as  being  good  enough,  or  as  good  as  others. 
They  have  brought  with  them,  into  the  very  sanctu- 
ary of  God,  a  pride  and  arrogancy  of  temper,  which 
prompted  them  to  measure  the  doctrines  taught  and 
proved  from  the  Scriptures,  by  their  own  wills,  pas- 
sions, and  interests,  without  once  searching  the  Bible 
to  see  if  these  things  were  so.  These  are  the  hear- 
ers who,  when  the  word  preached  is  applied  to  their 
own  conscience,  and  they  are  cut  to  the  heart,  rise  in 
rebellion  against  both  the  truth  and  the  preacher; 
and,  like  those  high-minded,  self-willed  professors  of 
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old,  who  were  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  they 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  Often  these  cavilling  hear- 
ers become  irritated  hearers,  because  the  minister 
does  not  preach  what  they  believe,  nor  justify  what 
they  practise ;  and,  instead  of  making  war  upon 
their  own  opinions  and  habits,  they  turn  their  hosti- 
lity upon  the  ambassador,  and  the  instructions  of 
God.  Like  Ahab,  in  his  evil  course,  they  hate  the 
prophet  who  tells  them  the  truth,  and  would  gladly 
have  him  imprisoned,  and  fed  on  the  bread  and  wa- 
ter of  affliction,  while  they  presumptuously  contend 
for  peace,  in  their  wicked  ways,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  counsels  of  the  Lord.      1  Kings  xxii.  8.  27. 

Now  all  the  several  hearers  of  this  class  are  alike 
in  some  respects.  They  none  of  them  hear  with 
a  meek  and  teachable  spirit.  They  mix  not  that 
faith  with  hearing,  which  renders  the  word  profita- 
ble. The  weight  of  their  individual  guilt  may  vary, 
not  only  in  the  degree  in  which  they  wrong  their 
own  souls,  but  also  as  they  superadd  their  obdurate 
efforts,  to  break  down,  divide,  and  scatter  the  cove- 
nanted family  of  Christ. 

Having  thus  concisely  stated  some  things  which 
characterize  those  who  have  heard,  and  those  who 
have  forborne  to  hear,  the  word  of  God  at  the  mouth 
of  his  servant,  I  shall  proceed, 

III.  To  show,  that  both  shall  know  that  there  has 
been  a  minister  of  Christ  among  them. 
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J.  Those  who  have  received,  with  meekness,  the 
word  preached  by  their  pastor,  have  searched  the 
Scriptures  to  see  if  these  things  ivere  so,  and,  compar- 
ing the  one  with  the  other,  they  have  already  ac- 
knowledged him  to  have  been  commissioned  of  God. 
They  know  this,  by  the  delight  which  they  haye  found 
in  the  service  in  which  he  has  led  them,  and  in  the 
doctrines,  duties,  and  promises  which  he  has  taught 
them ;  by  the  communion  they  have  had  with 
him,  and  the  fruits  they  have  gathered  from  his  lips ; 
fordo  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles? 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  under  his  ministry 
they  have  relished  the  essential  doctrines,  tasted  the 
sweets  of  forgiveness,  and  rested  in  the  grace  of  the 
promises,  which  he  has  held  out  to  them,  and  which, 
like  the  clusters  of  Eshcol,  were  a  token  that  their 
minister  had  seen  the  good  land  himself,  and  could 
lead  others  in  the  right  way  to  its  possession. 

But  those  who  have  received  the  ingrafted  word, 
shall  most  assuredly  know,  in  the  day  of  final  retri- 
bution, that  their  minister  was  commissioned  of  God; 
when,  having  received  that  Jesus  whom  he  preach- 
ed, they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord, 
to  the  visions  of  the  divine  glory ;  for,  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  they  shall  be  his  crown  and  rejoicing 
— then  both  pastor  and  hearer  shall  know  as  they 
are  known,  and,  in  sovereign,  ineffable,  and  eternal 
blessedness,  shall  see  Christ  as  he  is.  be  where  he  is, 
and  be  like  unto  him. 

C 
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2.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  those  hearers  who 
have  been  careless,  curious,  or  cavilling,  shall  know 
that  a  minister  of  Christ  has  been  among  them. 
Some  of  them  have  doubtless  acknowledged  this 
truth,  here  in  this  life.  For  those  who  have  lived 
under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  have  the  convictions 
of  the  Spirit,  sometimes  accusing  them  of  holding  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness.  These  rebellious  hearers 
have  some  solemn  moments,  some  painful  agitations 
of  soul,  when  they  tremble  like  Felix,  in  the  view  of 
death  and  judgment,  and  are  compelled  to  say  with 
Judas,  I  have  sinned,  and  to  admit,  with  bitterness  and 
anguish,  that  the  minister  has  been  faithful  in  his 
warnings,  as  a  watchman  of  the  Lord.  And  when 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  have  failed  to  yield  their  gust  of  pleasure,  they 
have  been  painfully  brought  to  the  reflection,  How 
have  I  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised  reproof! 
and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  in- 
clined mine  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me  !  Pro  v.  v. 
12,  13. 

But  admitting  that  the  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears  should  have  no  pangs  in  their  death ;  yet,  when 
the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books  opened, 
then  shall  they  acknowledge  the  faithful  minister, 
and  the  truth  of  his  message  ;  then  will  the  testimo- 
ny of  sermons  disregarded,  ordinances  despised,  and 
instructions  hated,  rise  against  them,  and,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  sentence,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  have 
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vailed,  and  you  have  refused,  they  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment. 

And  now,  all  ye  who  hear  me  this  day,  under- 
stand and  know  assuredly,  that  the  minister  who 
holds  his  commission  from  God,  to  preach  his  word, 
and  administer  his  ordinances,  stands  in  a  dignified 
and  awfully  responsible  office.  And  you,  whether 
you  will  hear,  or  whether  you  will  forbear,  will  know 
that  the  word  preached  by  the  faithful  minister  shall 
not  return  unto  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
whereunto  God  hath  sent  it,  either  in  beino-  a  sa- 
vour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

The  brethren  of  this  Church,  and  the  people  of 
this  congregation  shall  know,  that  the  pastor  who  has 
so  often  and  so  affectionately  warned  them  from  this 
desk,  and  who  is  now  separated  from  them  by  death, 
was  an  able  minister,  commissioned  and  sent  to  them 
hy  Jesus  Christ.  Come  ye,  who  were  the  dear  peo- 
ple of  his  charge,  incline  your  ears  to  the  testimony 
of  your  pastor  on  his  dying  bed.  It  was  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  soul  was  trembling  on  the  eve  of  its 
departure  from  the  body,  now  worn  down  to  a  skele- 
ton by  disease  and  distress,  that  he  said  to  a  brother 
in  the  ministry :  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  my 
people,  according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding  and 
abilities,  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  I  believed — and 
therefore  have  I spoken.  O  ye  who  were  the  people  of 
his  charge,  let  these  words  sink  deep  into  your  hearts, 
and  be  prepared  to  hear  them  again  from  his  lips, 
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when  he  shall  meet  you  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ.  Take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  lest  you  fail  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  and,  under  the  rebuking  weight 
of  the  slighted  calls  of  mercy,  sink  in  that  day  into 
endless  perdition. 

But,  in  my  anxiety  for  your  wise  improvement  of 
this  holy  dispensation  of  Providence,  I  must  not  for- 
get to  call  the  attention  of  the  afflicted  family  to  a 
few  observations. 
Dear  Madam, 

It  is  your  covenant  God,  who  has  again  taken 
from  you  a  beloved  husband.  He  has  put  the 
cup  of  sorrow  into  your  hand ;  but  has  he  not 
mingled  with  its  bitterness,  the  sweetest  consola- 
tions of  his  grace  ?  He  was  indeed  a  husband,  in 
the  most  endearing  sense  of  the  word  ;  he  was,  too, 
a  minister  of  Christ.  You  have  shared  deeply  in  his 
affections,  his  counsels,  and  his  prayers.  He  has 
left  you  all  the  consolation  which  his  hope  in  Jesus, 
and  his  ardent  desire  that  he  might  have  a  joyful 
transplanting  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  Church 
triumphant,  can  afford  He  has  taught  you,  at  the 
awful  moment  when  his  spirit  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  its  house  of  clay,  that  it  was  safe  trusting  in 
the  Hope  of  Israel.  Dear  Madam,  let  your  hope  and 
trust,  in  this  affliction,  be  more  strongly  fixed  in  the 
Lord  your  God. 

Respected  Children, 

Your  father  was  a  minister  of  Christ.     He  stood 
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in  both  of  these  interesting  relations  to  you.  Strong 
and  endearing  were  the  ties  with  which  you  were 
bound  to  him; — but  death  has  broken  them,  and 
he  will  speak  to  you  no  more,  as  a  father  or  a  mi- 
nister, in  this  world.  Come,  then,  and  retrace  in 
your  minds  the  counsels  he  has  given  you,  the  fer- 
vent and  affectionate  prayers  he  has  offered  for  you, 
when,  in  seeking  the  good  of  your  souls,  he  has 
poured  out  all  his  own.  Was  he  not  a  dear  father? 
Was  he  not,  too,  in  his  family,  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ? — And  have  you  received  his  counsels? 
Oh !  search  and  see  !  They  were  weighty  counsels, 
the  counsels  of  a  minister  and  a  father.  Remember 
them  now,  therefore,  O  ye  children,  and  depart  not 
from  the  words  of  his  mouth.  Call  to  mind  his  la- 
bours, his  cares,  his  watchings  for  you,  from  your 
tender  infancy ;  and  let  the  weight  of  his  love  for 
your  souls,  press  you  to  be  doubly  in  earnest  for 
them  yourselves,  now  he  is  gone,  and  can  counsel 
and  pray  for  you  no  more.  He  was  ripe  in  years, 
and  in  piety ;  he  served  his  generation  with  zeal, 
prudence,  and  success,  and  has  finished  his  course 
with  joy.  Consider,  that  it  is  the  God,  to  whom  he 
devoted  you  in  your  infancy,  who  has  ordered  these 
things  so  graciously,  and  who  now  afflicts  you  so  se- 
verely. Cast,  then,  all  your  cares  on  him,  and  look 
more  earnestly  to  him,  for  he  careth  for  you.  You 
have  seen  your  dear  father,  in  the  severest  distress  of 
body,  waiting  his  appointed  time,  till  his  change 
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should  come,    and  praying  for  an  enlargement  of 
soul,  in  spiritual  communion,  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  say,  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.     You 
have  witnessed  his  faith,  his  patience,  and  his  hope, 
unwavering  and   unabated,  in  his  last  trying  scene. 
You  have  received  his  blessing  from  his  dying  lips. 
I  too  have  seen  those  graces  flowing  with  vigour  and 
comfort  from  his  heart.     Permit  me  to  add — he  was 
my  friend :    nor   will  I  forget  his  parting  words, 
when,  with  an  expressive  look  and  clasping  hand,  he 
said,  "  My  Brother,  may  the  good  will  of  Him  who 
dwelt  in  the  bush  be  ever  with  you  /" — He  could  no 
more — it  was  enough — it  bespeaks    the   man,    the 
friend  I  have  lost.     Permit  me,  then,  while  I  write 
these  words  on  the  table  of  my  heart,  with  no  indif- 
ferent feelings,  to  reciprocate  to  you,  his  beloved 
children,  the  same   comprehensive   blessing — May 
the  good  ivill  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  bush  be  ever  ivith 
you. 

The  occasion  reminds  me  of  the  duty  of  address- 
ing a  few  words  to  the  Ministers  of  Christ,  who  arc 
here  present. 

Dear  Brethren, 
God  has  called  us  together,  and  his  voice  this  day 
is  also  directed  to  us.  Our  father,  in  the  consociat- 
ed  Churches  in  this  district,  has  finished  his  course, 
and  gone  to  surrender  up  his  commission,  and  to  give 
his  account  to  his  Lord.  This  event  admonishes 
us,  that  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen   vessels. 
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which  must  one  day  crumble  to  pieces,  beneath  the 
hand  of  death.  Our  work  is  great,  our  time  is  short, 
and  the  account  of  our  stewardship  will  be  solemn. 
Oh,  how  awakening  the  thought,  that  we  must  ap- 
Dear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  heart-searching  Judge, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  souls  committed  to  our 
charge !  And  say,  have  we  been  faithful  to  warn 
every  man,  and  to  teach  every  man,  in  all  wisdom, 
that  we  might  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus?  Let  us  unsparingly  examine  our  own 
selves,  and  see  what  answer  we  shall  return,  on 
our  part,  to  Him  who  hath  placed  us  on  the  walls 
of  Zion.  Awful  indeed  will  be  the  doom  of  the 
self-serving-  and  sect-serving*  watchman,  at  whose 
unfaithful  hands  the  blood  of  unwarned  sinners 
shall  be  required.  Our  departed  father  has  left 
us  an  example  of  activity,  punctuality,  and  faith- 
fulness in  his  high  calling,  not  only  in  his  own 
Church,  but  as  a  member  of  our  Association  and  our 
Councils.  And  although  in  them  we  shall  meet  him 
no  more,  yet  his  ability  to  moderate,  to  plan,  and 
execute  business;  his  constant  and  seasonable  at- 
tendance, his  love  of  peace,  and  of  the  Church's 
prosperity ;  his  cautious  attention  to  watch  against 
innovations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  both,  as  handed  down 
from  the  first  fathers  of  the  State,  you,  all  of  you, 
have  seen :  and,  by  his  example,  we,  all  of  us,  may 
still  profit.  He  possessed,  among  his  many  good 
qualities,  a  most  happy  talent  at  healing  breaches, 
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quieting  contentions,  and  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  the 
blessed  office  of  a  peace-maker.  Hospitable  at  home, 
and  cheerful  abroad  ;  a  lover  of  order,  and  an  opposer 
of  changes  in  Church  and  state  ;  and  a  friend  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  an  enemy  to  bigotry  ;  he  moved  in 
his  sphere  of  life  with  ease  and  dignity,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  usefulness  and  honour. 
Considering  these  things,  my  Brethren,  and  observ- 
ing how  our  fathers  have  been  removed,  who  were 
our  oruides  in  counsel,  what  a  mournful  breach  is 
made  among  us !  what  a  frown  of  Providence  upon 
us  and  our  Churches,  is  the  death  of  Dr.  Ely  !  But 
to  Jesus,  our  Master,  belongs  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory;  and  he  does  all  things  well. 
Our  brother  has  been  taken  from  us,  like  a  shock 
of  corn  from  the  field,  fully  ripe.  Our  loss  is  his 
gain ;  and  we  may  believe,  that,  dismissed  from  his 
labours  here,  he  is  gone  to  receive  a  prophet's  re- 
ward in  the  mansions  of  glory.  Let  us  be  faithful 
unto  death,  and  we  shall,  with  him,  receive  a  crown 
of  life. 

A  word  of  advice  to  this  bereaved  Flock,  and  I 
shall  have  done. 

We  loved  and  confided  in  the  piety  and  prudence 
of  your  deceased  pastor.  He  was  indeed  worthy 
both  of  our  confidence  and  of  yours ;  but  he  can  nei 
ther  counsel  us,  nor  instruct  you,  any  more.  You 
will  no  more  converse  with  him  at  the  fire-side,  nor 
meet  him  in  this  house  of  God.     You  are  now,  for 
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the  first  time  daring  a  period  of  more  than  ninety 
years,  left  without  an  earthly  shepherd ;  and  this  cala- 
mity has  befallen  you  at  a  time  when  God  is  beginning, 
as  we  humbly  hope,  a  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit 
among  you.  The  heart  of  your  pastor  was  cheered 
by  gathering  some  of  the  first-fruits,  which,  he  could 
but  hope,  were  the  earnest  of  an  abundant  harvest 
and  ingathering  of  the  souls  of  this  people.  Ponder 
well  on  that  active  and  affectionate  concern  which 
he  manifested  for  your  souls,  and  the  souls  of  your 
children.  He  has  sown  the  seed  of  the  good  word 
among  you  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  his  prayers  for 
you  are  in  remembrance  before  God.  Oil,  be  sober, 
vigilant,  and  give  yourselves  to  prayer.  Satan  is  an 
enemy  to  revivals,  and,  with  all  subtlety,  perverts  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord ; 
but  there  is  One  who  is  stronger  than  he,  whose 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure; 
One  who  has,  by  his  blood,  prepared  the  way  and 
the  means,  and  has  sent  the  Spirit  to  make  them 
both  effectual,  in  bringing  the  children  of  wrath  into 
the  privileges  of  the  children  of  grace.  Take  heed, 
and  look,  in  humble  confidence,  to  the  Rock  of  Is- 
rael, from  whom  flows  the  water  of  life.  Do  this 
with  a  submission,  proportioned  to  your  need,  under 
your  bereavement,  and  you  shall  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good  in  his  chastisements  and  rebukes. 

My  Brethren,  you  need  a  pastor,  to  lead  your  de- 
votions, to  hold  forth  to  you  the  word  of  life,  and  to 
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break  to  you  the  bread  of  life.  Be  not  discouraged ; 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel  still  lives  ;  acknowledge  him 
in  your  ways,  and  lean  not  to  your  own  understand- 
ings ;  and  he  shall  direct  your  path,  and  supply  all 
your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ 
Jesus.     Amen. 
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3PREFACE 


The  ENGLISH  EDITION 


PAUL  CUFFEE,  an  American  and  a  man 
of  colour,  to  whom  the  following  Discourse 
relates,  was  well  known  to  many  in  this 
country,  not  only  as  an  efficient  agent  of  the 
African  Institution  in  London,  and  a  zea- 
lous coadjutor  in  its  benevolent  exertions ; 
but  also  as  a  firm  and  active  friend  of  the 
whole  African  race. 

Soon  after  Captain  Cuffee  had  been  in 
England,  the  Editor  published  a  Memoir 
of  him  in  the  year  1 81 2,  which,  though  brief, 
contains  a  more  full  account  of  events  re- 
specting his  life,  than  was  likely  to  be  intro- 
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duced  in  a  Discourse ;  yet  in  this  will  be 
found  some  interesting  particulars,  which  are 
not  in  the  Memoir. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  principal 
inducements  for  publishing  the  Discourse, 
which  is  the  production  of  a  young  man  of 
colouk,  and  said  to  be  delivered  extempore. 
It  does  not  indeed  possess  the  polish  of  re- 
fined erudition,  or  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind  ;  but  its  imperfections  enhance  its  va- 
lue ;  because  they  evince  that  the  Author's 
unadorned  eloquence,  is  the  result  of  natural 
powers,  which,  like  those  of  the  ^dividual 
concerning  whom  he  spoke,  contribute  an 
additional  striking  proof,  that  superior  abili- 
ties do  not  attach  more  to  a  white  than  to  a 
coloured  skin. 
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CAPTAIN  PAUL   CUFFEE. 

ALL  around  us  is  crumbling  to  ruins.  The 
globe  totters  on  the  brink  of  fate.  The  sun  and 
moon,  with  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  firmament, 
are  about  to  be  extinguished,  and  this  whole 
creation  to  sink  in  the  night  of  chaos.  Already 
has  that  fearful  sentence  of  Jehovah,  "  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  been  exe- 
cuted on  the  bulk  of  Adam's  race.  Compared 
with  those  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
silent  mansions  of  the  tomb,  few  are  they  who 
remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Before  the 
strokes  of  Death,  the  generations  of  men  have 
fallen  and  perished,  even  as  the  leaves  before  the 
autumnal  blast ;  and  so  widely  and  thickly  scat- 
tered are  their  remains,  that  the  whole  world  has 
become  a  Golgotha,  in  the  which  there  is  scarcely 
left  a  spot  whereon  one  can  set  his  foot,  without 
standing  on  the  bones  of  our  ancestors  and 
brethren. 
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Contemplating  this  scene  of  desolation,  a  train 
of  reflections,  incomparably  gloomy  and  afflictive, 
overshadows  the  mind,  and  drives  down  the 
mounting  spirit.  What  is  the  destruction  of 
splendid  edifices,  of  flourishing  cities,  of  the  most 
noble  works  of  genius  and  art,  compared  with 
that  which  death  hath  made  in  the  family  of  man  ! 
Over  the  wide  and  still  expanding  empire  of 
death,  humanity  wanders  mourning  her  offspring, 
the  noblest  workmanship  of  God,  creation's  pride 
and  head,  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust ;  the  prey  of 
corruption  and  of  worms.  Among  the  fallen, she 
recognizes  her  favorite  sons,  those  excellent  ones 
of  the  earth,  whose  deeds  shed  a  lustre  over  her 
character,  and  deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  At  their  tombs  she  stops,  and  re- 
counting their  virtues,  gives  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  loud  and  bitter  lamentations.  While,  with 
her,  we  weep  over  the  graves  of  departed  merit, 
our  attention  is  peculiarly  drawn  to  the  spot 
which  contains  the  mortal  part  of  our  late  worthy 
brother,  Capt.  Paul  Clffee.  There,  whatever 
other  occasion  we  may  have  to  mourn  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  mortal  foe,  we  And  cause  for  the 
liveliest  expressions  of  grief.  There,  without  the 
least  tincture  of  flattery,  may  be  inscribed— 
"  Mere  lies  one  whose  exertions,  in  behalf  of 
oppressed  humanity,  have  entitled  him  to  the 
esteem  of  the  ■world,  and  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  lalest  posterity ." 
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Draw  near,  O  !  ye  sons  of  men,  and  learn,  not 
merely  what  the  common  subjects  of  mortality 
teach,  that  "the  days  of  man  are  but  as  vanity— 
that  he  cometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down 
— that  he  tieeth  as  a  shadow,  and  never  conti- 
nueiii  in  one  stay  ;"  but  the  more  important  les- 
son of  so  conducting  yourselves  as  to  secure  re- 
spectability in  life,  peace  in  death,  and  unfading 
felicities  in  a  future  state. 

Draw  near,  but  let  it  be  with  respectful  steps. 
That  Grave  is  peculiarly  consecrated  to  Sorrow. 
Over  it  Europe  and  America  mourn;  and  Africa, 
unhappy,  bereaved  Africa,  pours  a  deluge  of 
tears. 

Were  I  required  to  delineate  a  character  of 
distinguished  greatness,  I  would  not  seek,  as  mv 
original,  one  whose  blood  has  been  ennobled 
through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  who  has  had  all 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  education,  wealth,  and 
friends  to  push  him  forward  ;  but  for  one  who, 
from  a  state  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  obscurity, 
through  a  host  of  difficulties,  and  with  an  unsul- 
lied conscience,  by  the  native  energy  of  his  mind, 
has  elevated  himself  to  wealth,  to  influence,  to 
respectability,  and  honor;  and  being  thus  elevated 
conducts  with  meekness  and  moderation,  and  de- 
votes his  time  and  talents  to  pious  and  benevolent 
purposes. 
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Such  an  one's  character  deserves  to  be  drawn 
by  the  ablest  artist,  and  to  be  placed  up  on  high 
for  public  imitation  and  esteem  ;  nay,  the  portrait 
should  be  placed  in  our  bosoms,  and  worn  as  a 
sacred  treasure  ever  near  to  the  heart.  Such  an 
one  was  Pall  Cuffee,  the  son  of  a  poor  African, 
whom  the  hand  of  unfeeling  avarice  had  dragged 
from  home  and  connexions,  and  consigned  to  ri- 
gorous and  unlimited  bondage  ;  subjected  to  all 
the  disadvantages  which  unreasonable  prejudice 
heaps  upon  that  class  of  men  ;  destitute  of  the 
means  of  early  education  ;  and  more  frequently 
stru£rjrlin£  under  the  frowns  of  fortune  than  bask- 
ing  in  her  smiles :  by  perseverance,  prudence, 
and  laudable  enterprize,  he  raised  himself  to 
wealth  and  respectability  :  and,  having  attained 
that  eminence,  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his 
amiable  and  upright  deportment,  and  his  zealous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion, 
that  he  became,  not  only  an  object  of  general 
notice  and  regard  throughout  the  civilized  world; 
but  even  the  untutored  tribes,  that  inhabit  the 
regions  of  Ethiopia,  learnt  to  consider  him  as  a 
father  and  a  friend. 

If  ever  there  was  a  necessity  for  me  to  apolo- 
gize to  an  audience  for  my  inadequacy  to  my  sub- 
ject, I  feel  it  so  on  the  present  occasion.  I  knew 
the  man.  I  had  the  honor  of  an  intimacy  with 
him  ;  and  having,  from  the  lirst   moment  of  my 
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acquaintance,  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  worth, 
wtaii  ame  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
him  has  served  to  heighten  and  confirm,  I  cannot 
but  regret  my  inability  to  present  him  to  you,  as 
he  was.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him,  my  deficiences  will  be  readily 
supplied  by  their  recollections  ;  but  of  those  who 
knew  him  not,  1  must  beg  that  they  will  consider 
what  will  now  be  offered,  not  as  a  finished  picture, 
but  as  the  rude  outlines  of  the  character  of  a  man 
who  was  truly  great. 

In  his  person,  Capt.  Cuffee  was  large  and  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance  was  serious,  but 
mild.  His  speech  and  habit,  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious. His  deportment,  dignified  and  pre- 
possessing ;  blending  gravity  with  modesty  and 
sweetness ;  and  firmness  with  gentleness  and  hu- 
mility. His  whole  exterior  indicated  a  man  of 
respectability  and  piety.  Such  would  a  stranger 
have  supposed  him  to  be  at  the  first  glance. 

To  convey  a  further  idea  of  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  his  history.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1759,  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  near  New 
Bedford.  His  parents  had  ten  children— four 
sons  and  six  daughters.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
the  sons.  His  father  died  when  he  was  about  14 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  had  learnt  but  little 
more  than  his  alphabet ;  and  having  from  thence, 
with  his  brothers,  the  care  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
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ters  devolving  upon  him,  he  had  but  little  oppor±> 
tunity  for  the  acquisitions  of  literature.  Indeed, 
he  never  had  any  schooling,  but  obtained  what 
learning  he  had  by  his  own  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  scanty  aids  which  he  occasionally 
received  from  persons  who  were  friendly  towards 
him.  By  these  means,  however,  he  advanced  to 
a  considerable  proficiency  in  arithmetic,  and  skill 
in  navigation.  Of  his  talent  for  receiving  learn- 
ing, we  may  form  an  estimate  from  the  fact,  that 
he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  navigation  in 
two  weeks,  as  enabled  him  to  command  his  vessel 
in  the  voyages  which  he  made  to  Russia,  to  Eng- 
land, to  Africa,  to  the  West  India  Islands,  as  well 
as  to  a  number  of  different  ports  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

His  mind,  it  appears,  was  early  inclined  to  the 
pursuits  of  commerce.  Before  he  was  grown  to 
manhood,  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  along  the  American  coast.  At  the 
a^e  of  20,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  in 
a  small  open  boat.  With  this,  he  set  out  trading 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  settlements  ;  and, 
though  Providence  seemed  rather  unpropitious  to 
him  at  iirst,  by  perseverance,  prudence,  and  in- 
dustry, his  resources  were  so  blessed  with  an  in- 
crease, that,  after  a  while,  he  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  good  sized  schooner.  In  this  vessel  h 
enlarged  the  sphere   of  his  action:    trading  to 
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more  distant  places,  and  in  articles  requiring  a 
larger  capital ;  and  thus,  in  the  process  of  titne? 
he  became  owner  of  one  brig,  afterwards  of  two, 
then  he  added  a  ship,  and  so  on  until  1806,  at 
which  time  he  was  possessed  of  one  ship,  two 
brigs,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  besides  consi- 
derable property  in  houses  and  lands. 

In  this  part  of  his  history,  though  not  the  most 
interesting,  we  may  discover  one  of  those  distin- 
guished traits  of  character,  which  rendered  him 
so  eminently  useful,  i.  e.  a  steady  perseverance 
in  laudable  undertaking,  which  overcomes  obsta- 
cles apparently  insurmountable,  and  attains  its 
object  while  others  fall  back  in  despair. 

Shall  I  say  to  you,  my  African  brethren,  i( go 
and  do  likewise?"  Subjected,  as  we  too  gene- 
rally are,  to  the  multiplied  eviis  of  poverty,  made 
more  intolerant  by  the  prejudices  which  prevail 
against  us,  his  example  is  worthy  our  imitation. 
It  is  only  by  an  honest,  industrious,  and  prudent 
husbanding  of  the  means  which  are  placed  in  our 
power,  that  we  can  hope  to  rise  on  the  scale  of 
society. 

Persons  in  indigent  circumstances,  even  while 
neglecting  to  do  what  good  they  can,  are  very  apt 
to  entertain  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  their  own 
benevolence,  as  to  suppose,  if  they  had  wealth, 
they  would  abound  in  deeds  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.     But  when,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
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affairs,  their  condition  becomes  improved,  their 
charitable  intentions  generally  decrease,  in  the 
same  ratio  that  their  abilities  to  execute  them  in- 
crease. Thus  the  same  man,  who  was  once 
loudest  in  his  declamations  against  the  rich,  for 
their  want  of  liberality  and  compassion  to  the 
poor,  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  is  frequently 
found  equally  as  unfeeling  and  illiberal  as  they? 
towards  those,  whom  Providence  has  continued 
in  the  humble  walks  from  which  he  was  raised, 
But  Capt.  Cuffee  was  a  noble  exception.  He 
rose  like  the  sun,  diffusing  wider  and  wider  the 
rays  of  his  beneficence  ;  until  having  attained  his 
zenith,  even  the  nations  beyond  the  seas  were 
inade  to  rejoice  in  his  beams.  Inspired,  in  early 
life,  with  a  desire  of  benefiting  his  fellow  men, 
the  extent  of  his  means  might  always  be  deter-' 
mined  by  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 

When  the  state  of  his  affairs  were  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  that  all  his  resources  should 
be  employed  in  the  promotion  of  his  private  in- 
terests, he  Avas  nevertheless,  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  this  primary  object,  always  willing  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  friends,  and  of  the 
community  at  large. 

Hence,  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  when  he 
was  detained  from  going  abroad  in  the  pursuits 
of  business,  he  usually  devoted  his  time  to  the 
teaching  of  navigation  to  the  young  men  of  the 
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neighbourhood  and  the  family.  And,  even  on 
his  voyages,  when  opportunity  would  admit,  he 
employed  himself  in  imparting  to  those  under  him 
a  knowledge  of  this  invaluable  science.  In  these 
ways  he  has  raised  up  a  number  of  skilful  navi- 
gators, both  white  and  coloured.  I  said  that  even 
when  it  was  necessary  that  all  his  resources  should 
be  employed  to  his  own  private  advantage,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  this  primary  object,  he  was 
always  willing  to  advance  the  welfare  of  his 
friends  and  the  community.  But  I  was  wrong. 
He  went  farther.  He  was  so  conscientious  that 
he  would  sooner  sacrifice  his  private  interests 
than  engage  in  any  enterprize,  however  lawful  or 
profitable,  that  might  have  a  tendency,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  injure  his  fellow  men. 
For  instance,  he  would  not  deal  in  ardent  spirits, 
nor  in  slaves,  though  he  might  have  done  either 
without  violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
with  great  prospects  of  pecuniary  gain. — O!  that 
all  Christian  traders  had  been  actuated  by  a  simi- 
lar spirit!  It  would  have  made  the  aggregate  of 
human  misery  an  hundred  fold  less  than  it  is. 

In  the  year  1780,  Capt.  C.  being  just  then  of 
age,  was  with  his  brother  John,  called  on  by  the 
collector  to  pay  his  personal  tax.  At  that  time 
the  coloured  people  of  Massachusetts  were  not 
considered  as  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  or 
to  any  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  citizens.     A 
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question  immediately  arose  with  them,  whether  it 
was  constitutional  for  them  to  pay  taxes,  while 
they  were  deprived  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
others  »vho  paid  them  ?  They  concluded,  it  was 
not;  and,  though  the  sum  was  small,  yet  con- 
sidering it  as  an  imposition  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  colour  throughout  the  state,  they 
refused  to  pay  it.  The  consequence  was,  a  law- 
suit, attended  with  so  much  trouble  and  vexatious 
delay,  that  they  finally  gave  it  up,  by  complying 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  collector.  They  did 
not,  however,  abandon  the  pursuit  of  their  rights; 
but  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  pre- 
sented a  petition,  praying  that  they  might  have 
the  rights,  since  they  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
citizenship  ;  and  though  there  was  much  reason 
to  doubt  of  its  success,  yet  it  was  granted,  and  all 
the  free  coloured  people  of  the  state,  on  paying 
their  taxes,  were  considered,  from  thenceforth,  as 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens.  Fof 
this  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity  over  preju- 
dice and  oppression,  not  only  the  coloured  people 
of  Massachusetts,  but  every  advocate  of  correct 
principle,  owes  a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  John  and  Paul  Cuffee. 

In  1797,  Capt.  Cuffee,  lamenting  that  the  place 
in  which  he  lived,  was  destitute  of  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  and  anxious  that  his  children 
should  have  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  ob- 
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tainiiig  education  than  he  had  had,  proposed  to 
his  neighbours  to  unite  with  him  in  erecting  a 
school- house.  This,  though  the  utility  of  the  ob- 
ject was  undeniable,  was  made  the  cause  of  so 
much  contention,  probably  on  account  of  his 
colour,  that  he  resolved  at  length  to  build  a 
school-house  on  his  own  land,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  did  so,  and  when  finished,  gave  them 
the  use  of  it  gratis,  satisfying  himself  with  seeing 
it  occupied  for  the  purposes  contemplated.  I 
would  not  draw  a  contrast,  brethren.  The  neigh- 
bours, no  doubt,  have  long  since  atoned  for  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  in  a  generous  sorrow. 
But  let  not  prejudice  denounce  such  a  man  as 
possessed  of  an  inferior  soul. 

But  it  was  in  his  active  commiseration  in  be- 
half of  his  African  brethren,  that  he  shone  forth 
most  conspicuously  as  a  man  of  worth.  Long 
had  his  bowels  yearned  over  their  degraded,  desti- 
tute, miserable  condition.  He  saw,  it  is  true, 
many  benevolent  men  engaged  in  releasing  them 
from  bondage,  and  pouring  into  their  minds  the 
light  of  literature  and  religion,  but  he  saw  also 
the  force  of  prejudice  operating  so  powerfully 
against  them,  as  to  give  but  little  encouragement 
to  hope,  that  they  could  ever  rise  to  respectability 
and  usefulness,  unless  it  were  in  a  state  of  society 
where  they  would  have  greater  incentives  to  im- 
provement,   and    more   favorable   opportunities 
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than  would  probably  be  ever  afforded  them  where 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  whites. 

Under  this  impression,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra  Leona ;  and, 
in  1811,  finding  his  property  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  undertaking,  and  believing  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  appropriate  part  of  what  God  had  given  him 
to  the  benefit  of  his  and  our  unhappy  race,  he 
embarked  on  board  of  his  own  brig,  manned  en- 
tirely by  persons  of  colour,  and  sailed  to  the  land 
of  his  forefathers,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  its 
natives  and  descendants. 

Arrived  at  the  colony,  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  condition,  and  held  a  number  of 
conversations  with  the  governor  and  principal  in- 
habitants ;  in  which  he  suggested  a  number  of 
important  improvements.  Among  other  things, 
he  recommended  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  the  interests  of  its 
members  and  of  the  colonists  in  general ;  which 
measure  was  immediately  adopted,  and  the  so- 
ciety named  "  The  Friendly  Society  of  Sierra 
Leona*."  From  thence  he  sailed  to  England, 
where,  meeting  with  every  mark  of  attention  and 
respect,  he  was  favored  with  an  opportunity  of 
opening  his  views  to  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  African  Institution  ;    who  cordially  acquiese- 

-*  The  "  Memoir  of  Capt.  Cuffee"  contains  an  Epistle  from  this 
Society,  to  their  countrjmen  in  different  lands. 
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ing  in  all  his  plans,  gave  him  authority  to  carry 
over  from  the  United  States  a  few  coloured  per- 
sons of  good  character,  to  instruct  the  colonists 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  After 
this  he  returned  16  Sierra  Leona,  carrying  with 
him  some  goods  as  a  consignment  to  the  **  Friendly 
Society,"  to  encourage  them  in  the  way  of  trade* 
which  having  safely  delivered,  and  given  them 
some  salutary  instructions,  he  set  sail  and  re- 
turned again  to  his  native  land. 

Thus  terminated  his  first  mission  to  Africa ;  a 
mission  fraught  with  the  most  happy  conse- 
quences; undertaken  from  the  purest  motives  of  be- 
nevolence ;  and  solely  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 

Returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  friends, 
where  every  comfort  awaited  his  command,  he 
could  not  think  of  enjoying  repose  while  he  re- 
flected that  he  might,  in  any  degree,  administer 
to  the  relief  of  the  multitudes  of  his  brethren, 
who  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  bondage, 
or  groping  in  the  dark  and  horrible  night  of 
heathenish  superstition  and  ignorance.  Scarcely 
had  the  first  transports  of  rejoicing,  at  his  return, 
time  to  subside,  before  he  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations for  a  second  voyage ;  not  discouraged  by 
the  labours  and  dangers  he  had  past,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  ease  which  the  decline  of  life  re- 
quires, and  to  which  his  long  continued  and 
earnest  exertions  gave  him  a  peculiar  claim.     In 
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the  hope  of  finding  persons  of  the  descriptioa 
given  by  the  African  Institution,  he  visited  most 
of  the  large  cities  in  the  union,   held   frequent 
conferences  with  the  most  reputable  men  of  co- 
lour, and  also  with  those  among  the  whites  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  the  friends  of  the 
Africans ;     and    recommended    to   the   coloured 
people  to  form  associations  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  benevolent  work  in   which  he  was  engaged. 
The  results  were,  the  formation  of  two  societies, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in  New  York, 
and'the  discovery  of  a  number  of  proper  persons, 
who  we,  re  willing  to  go  with  him  and  settle  in 
Africa.      But,   unfortunately,    before   he   found 
himself  in  readiness  for  his  voyage  the  war  com- 
menced between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
This    put   a  bar  in   the   way  of  his  operations, 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  remove,  that  he  tra- 
velled from  his  home  at  Westport,  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  solicit  the  government  to  favor 
his   views,  and   to  let  him  depart  and  carry  with 
him  those  persons  and  their  effects  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  «;o  and  settle  in  Sierra  Leona.    He  was, 
however,  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt.     His  gene-- 
ral  plan  was  highly  and  universally  approbated, 
but  the  policy  of  the  government  would  not  admit 
of  such  an  intercourse  with  an  enemy's  colony. 

He  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  stay  at  home 
ajid  wait  the  event  of  the  war.     But  the  delay, 
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thus  occasioned,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  damp 
his  ardor,  was  improved  by  him  to  the  maturing 
of  his  plans,  and  extending  his  correspondence,, 
which  already  embraced  some  of  the  first  charac- 
ters in  Great  Britain  and  America,  After  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  with  all  convenient 
speed  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  in  Dec, 
1815,  he  took  on  board  his  brig  38  persons  of  the 
dispersed  race  of  Africa  ;  and  after  a  voyage  of 
55  days,  landed  them  safely  on  the  soil  of  their 
progenitors, 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  Capt.  C.  in  his 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  had  exceeded 
the  instructions  of  the  Institution  at  London. — 
They  had  advised  him  not  to  carry  over,  in  the 
first  instance,  more  than  6  or  8  persons  ;  conse- 
quently, he  had  no  claim  on  them  for  the  passage 
and  other  expenses  attending  the  removal  of  any 
over  that  number.     But  this  he  had  previously 
considered,  and   generously  resolved  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  expense  himself,  rather  than  any 
of  those  whom  he  had  engaged  should  be  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  of  going  where  they  might  be 
so  usefully  employed,     He  moreover  foresaw,  that 
when  these  persons  were  landed  at  Sierra  Leona3 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  destitute  as  would  support  them   until  they 
were  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves,, 
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For  this  also  he  had  to  apply  to  his  own  re- 
sources, so  that  in  this  voyage  he  expended  out 
of  his  own  private  funds  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 

Whether  this  sum  will  ever  be  made  up  to  his 
heirs,  is  not  for  me  to  determine,  but  whether  it 
is  so  or  not,  this  act  of  his  deserves  to  be  placed 
on  record,  and  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a 
proof  of  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  and  of 
the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  attachment 
to  the  African  race. 

On  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Cuffee  at  Sierra  Leona, 
he  presented  his  passengers  to  the  Governor,  who 
gave  to  each  family  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  town, 
besides  from  30  to  50  acres  of  land,  according  to 
their  number,  on  a  spot  about  two  miles  distant 
from  it.  Afterwards,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  England,  in  answer  to  one  which  he  had  re-» 
ceived,  requiring  him  to  say  what  should  be  done 
for  the  advantage  of  the  new  comers,  he  pru- 
dently advised,  that  a  house  should  be  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  families  on  each  of 
their  farms. 

His  stay  at  the  colony,  at  this  time,  was  about 
two  months,  and  when  he  took  his  departure, 
particularly  from  those  whom  he  brought  over 
with  him,  it  was  like  a  father  taking  leave  of  his 
children,  receiving  the  tokens  of  their  overdo w- 
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ing  affection,  and  with  pious  admonition,  com- 
mending them  to  the  protection  of  God, 

Oh !  never,  never  to  be  forgotten  scene.  When 
the  doleful  tidings  shall  be  there  announced,,  that 
he  is  numbered  with  the  dead,  what  tears  will  flow 
at  the  recollection  of  its  every  circumstance. 

The  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  the 
trade  of  the  British  colonies,  by  the  late  treaty, 
rendered  Capt.  C.  (in  order  that  he  might  prose- 
cute his  designs)  very  solicitous  to  obtain  a  licence 
for  his  vessel  to  trade  to  Sierra  Leona.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  urged  to  connect  himself  with  the 
institution  of  London,  and  to  sail  as  supercargo 
in  British  bottoms  and  to  British  ports  ;  but  with 
this  he  was  unwilling  to  comply,  though  he  knew 
the  business  would  be  very  lucrative.  Consider- 
ing himself,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  as  a 
member  of  the  whole  African  family,  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  that  part  of  it  which  was  in  Ame- 
rica, in  its  present  state  :  "  My  wish,"  said  he, 
"  is  for  the  good  of  this  people  universally." 
His  last  voyage  had  been  undertaken  at  the  risk 
of  having  his  vessel  and  cargo  seized  and  con- 
demned ;  and,  though  he  escaped,  he  could  not 
think  it  advisable  to  run  the  same  hazard  again. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England, 
to  try  to  obtain  a  licence  for  his  vessel,  and  to 
make  some  other  arrangements  which  he  deemed 
necessary  for  another  voyage.      Whether  these 
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arrangements  were  ever  made,  I  cannot  say,  but 
if  tliey  were,  it  was  not  until  after  he  >vas  seized 
with  that  complaint  which  terminated  his  labours 
and  his  life.  He  was  taken  ill  some  time  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  expired  on  the  7th  day  of  September, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  illness,  the  subject  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  brethren,  continued  deeply 
impressed  on  his  mind,  and  occupied  his  decay- 
ing powers  in  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
their  friends  ;  and,  though  he  was  unable  to  serve 
them  as  he  had  done,  he  was  gratiiied  at  finding 
his  views  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  most  bene- 
volent ami  influential  men  in  the  American  Union. 

Such  was  his  publie  character.  Such  was  the 
warmth  of  his  benevolence,  the  activity  of  his  zeal, 
and  the  extent  of  his  labours,  in  behalf  of  the 
African  race.  Indeed  his  whole  life  may  be  said 
(o  have  been  spent  in  their  service.  To  their  be- 
nefit he  devoted  the  acquisitions  of  his  youth,  the 
time  of  his  later  years,  and  even  the  thoughts  of 
his  tlying  pillow. 

As  a  private  man,  he  was  just  and  upright  in 
all  his  dealings,  an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind 
father,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  faithful  friend. 
Pious  without  o  tentaton,  and  warmly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  he  manifested, 
in  all  his  deportment,  that  he  was  a  true  disciple 
qf  Jesus;  and  cherished  a  charitable  disposition 
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to  professors  of  every  denomination,  who  walked 
according  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  gospel. 
Hegardless  of  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  the 
world,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  divine  master, 
be  went  from  place  to  place  doing  good;  looking 
not  for  his  reward  among  men,  but  in  the  favor 
of  his  heavenly  father.  Thus  walking  in  the 
ways  of  piety  ana*  usefulness,  in  the  smiles  of  an 
approving  conscience,  and  the  favor  of  God  ;  he 
enjoyed,  through  life,  an  unusual  serenity  and 
satisfaction  of  mind,  and  when  the  fatal  messen- 
ger arrived  to  cut  the  bonds  of  mortality,  it  found 
him  in  peace,  ready  and  willing  to  depart.  In 
that  solemnly  interesting  period,  when  nature 
with  him  was  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  dissolu- 
tion, such  a  calmness  and  serenity  overspread  his 
soul,  and  manifested  itself  in  his  countenance  and 
actions,  that  the  heart  of  the  greatest  reprobate, 
at  beholding  him,  would  have  responded  the  wish: 
ft  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his." 

A.  short  time  previous  to  his  exit,  feeling  sen- 
sible that  it  was  near,  he  called  his  family  toge- 
ther to  bid  them  adieu.  It  was  an  affecting  scene. 
A  scene  of  inexpressible  solemnity — of  tears  and 
bitter  anguish,  on  the  one  hand,  and  christian 
firmness  and  resignation  on  the  other.  His  wife 
and  children,  and  several  other  relatives,  being 
all  assembled  around  him,    the  good  old  man 
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reached  forth  his  enfeebled  hand,  and  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  each,  and  given  them  some  pious 
advice,  he  commended  them  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Jehovah, and  bade  them  all  a  final  farewell. 
After  this  his  mind  seemed  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  eternal  world.  "  Not  many  days 
hence,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  neighbours  who  came 
to  visit  him,  "  Not  many  days  hence,  and  ye  shall 
see  the  glory  of  God  ;  I  know  that  my  works  are 
all  gone  to  judgment  before  me ;"  but  he  sub- 
joined, a  It  is  all  well ;  it  is  all  well." 

I  could  add  many  particulars,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary. He  is  gone.  He  lived  the  life,  and  died 
the  death,  of  a  christian.  He  is  gone  whence  he 
shall  never  return,  and  where  he  shall  contend 
no  more  with  raging  billows,  and  with  howling 
storms.  His  voyages  are  all  over ;  he  has  made 
his  last,  and  it  was  to  the  haven  of  eternal  repose. 
The  clods  of  the  valley  now  cover  his  mortal  part, 
and  screen  it  from  the  tempests  which  rage  and 
spread  desolation  on  the  earth ;  and,  his  spirit 
made  free  from  the  wearisome  load,  has  fled  to 
its  account  at  the  bar  of  its  God.  Thither  could 
we  follow  it,  we  should  learn  the  importance  of 
fulfilling  our  duty  to  our  Creator,  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  ourselves.  He  is  gone,  and 
where  shall  we  find  his  fellow  ?  Among  the  al- 
most innumerable  multitudes  that  have  sprung 
from  the  land  of  Ethiopia,  where  shall  we   find 
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one  that  is  qualified  to  fill  his  place?  Oh!  why 
was  he  not  longer  spared?  For  bleeding  Afric's 
sake  why  was  not  the  mortal  shaft  warded  from 
his  bosom,  and  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
those  monsters  who  prey  upon  her  blood  ?  O, 
Lord  !  we  presume  not  to  arraign  thy  councils. 
Thou  knowest  what  is  best.  Though  clouds  and 
darkness  are  around  thee,  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  thy  seat.  Teach  us,  O  hea- 
venly father!  teach  us  resignation  to  thy  will,  and 
we  shall  find  it  all  to  be  right  in  the  end. 

My  brethren  of  the  African  Institution,  he  is 
gone!  and  he  has  left  it  as  his  dying  request,  that 
vou  should  continue  together  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Hear 
an  extract  from  one  of  his  late  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  mentioning  the  societies,  that  which 
we  compose,  and  that  established  in  Philadelphia, 
he  says:  "  I  wish  these  Institutions  to  be  brought 
as  much  into  action  as  possible  ;  by  these  means 
the  coloured  people  of  these  large  cities  would  be 
more  awakened  than  from  an  individual,  and  a 
stranger,  and  thereby  prevailed  upon  for  their 
own  good." 

Will  you  then  regard  this  earnest  desire  of  his 
heart,  or  will  you  now,  that  he  shall  be  no  more 
among  us,  neglect  the  object  for  which  we  were 
formed,  and  depart  every  man  his  own  wav?  Oh, 
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no !  let  us  continue,  if  not  from  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, from  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  Africa, 
which,  at  this  moment,  require  that  you  should 
watch  over  them  with  peculiar  care.  You  should 
now  supply  the  place  of  Paul  Cuffee.  Your  exer- 
tions may  have  much  influence  over  those  impor- 
tant measures,  which  are  now  in  agitation  about 
colonizing  the  coloured  people  of  these  states. 

My  brethren  of  the  African  race  in  general, 
Capt.  C.  was  an  advocate  of  African  colonization. 
He  wished  to  see  that  part  of  our  nation,  which 
are  dispersed  and  kept  in  a  state  of  bondage  and 
degradation  in  christian  countries,  returning  to  the 
land  of  their  ancestors,  carrying  with  them  the 
light  of  science  and  religion,  and  diffusing  it 
through  those  vast  benighted  regions.  By  this 
means  he  hoped,  that  our  curse  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  blessing,  and  Africa  speedily  brought 
to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  My  brethren,  Capt.  C.  was  a  judi- 
cious and  a  good  man.  His  thoughts  run  deep, 
and  his  motives  were  pure.  Such  was  his  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  his  neigh- 
bours always  consulted  him  in  all  their  important 
concerns  ;  and,  oh  !  what  honor  to  the  son  of  an 
African  slave,  the  most  respectable  men  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  not  ashamed  to  seek  to 
him  for  counsel  and  advice  ! 
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Moreover,  brethren,  he  was  our  friend.  Let 
us  not  then  hastily  condemn  a  measure  to  which 
every  fibre  of  his  heart  clung,  and  from  which  it 
could  only  be  separated  by  the  strong  hand  of 
death  ;  a  measure  in  which  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  interesting-  a  number  of  the  wisest  and 
most  benevolent  men*  both  here  and  in  England, 
and  which  Is  generally  approbated  by  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  friendly  towards  us. 
Let  us  suspend  our  judgments  of  it,  until  we  see 
its  further  developement.  Let  us  watch  over  it 
as  that  from  which  God,  in  his  providence,  may 
be  intending  to  bring  us  good  ;  and  if,  after  we 
have  seen  the  whole  arranged,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined its  parts,  we  hnd  cause  to  disapprove,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  rise  up  in  opposition 
against  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  instruct  our  children 
in  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  necessary  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  all  the  branches  of  useful  science. 
Let  a  spirit  of  union  and  friendship  prevail  among 
us,  and  every  facility  in  our  power  be  given  to  all 
who  are  endeavouring  to  rise  to  wealth,  to  know- 
ledge, and  respectability.  Above  all,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  promote  morality  and  the  interests  of 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  shall  wa 
be  the  better  prepared  for  whatever  oiaj  be  our 
future  destinies ;  we  shall  pay  the  most  suitable 
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tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend ;  we  shall  improve  our  condition  in  this  life, 
and  attain  the  felicities  of  God's  kingdom,  when 
this  scene  shall  close. 
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SERMON. 


Psalm  xv. — 1,2,  "Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  who  shall 
dioell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart." 

If  there  is  any  one  virtue,  which  awakens  a  more 
profound  admiration  than  all  others,  it  is  integrity, 
residing  in  the  inmost  heart,  and  manifesting  itself 
throughout  the  whole  life.  There  never,  in  any 
community,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  was  a  system  of 
morals,  whether  ascertained  by  positive  description, 
or  existing  only  in  general  public  sentiment,  in  which 
integrity  has  not  been  placed  among  the  highest  of 
the  virtues.  There  is  an  instinctive  emotion  of  ad- 
miration and  of  reverence  in  the  most  uncultivat- 
ed and  even  in  the  most  depraved  hearts,  whenever 
this  sublime  attribute  is  manifested  or  mentioned. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  student  of  classic  history, 
and  ask,  whose  character^  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
the  great  and  wise  whose  names  are  recorded  there, 
is  contemplated  by  him  with  the  deepest  and  purest 
satisfaction  and  admiration.     He  will  answer,  if  his 
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judgment  is  guided  by  correct  and  elevated  princi- 
ples of  moral  taste  and  discernment,  "  Aristides," 
the  Grecian  patriot,  whom  the  people,  in  a  moment 
of  folly  and  madness,  banished  because  he  was 
"  Just" — because  he  did  what  he  thought  to  be  his 
duty,  no  matter  how  unpopular  might  be  the  act — 
because  he  uttered  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  many  might  be  offended.  The  pass- 
ing generation  of  the  small  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  injured  and  calumniated  him,  and 
rejected  him  from  the  midst  of  them,  but  he  held 
fast  his  integrity,  and  would  not  let  it  go,  and  his 
name  is  hallowed  in  the  admiration  of  the  countless 
millions  of  all  subsequent  generations. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  we 
find  a  brief  notice,  in  the  simple  and  characteristic 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  of  an  interview  between 
Jesus  and  a  man  named  Nathaniel.  He  is  men- 
tioned but  once  more  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inform  us  incidentally  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  fisherman  on  the  lake  or  sea  of 
Tiberias.  A  few  lines  contain  all  that  is  known  to 
man  of  the  humble  individual,  who  thus  painfully, 
and  in  an  obscure  calling,  gained  his  daily  bread  by 
his  daily  labor.  But  these  lines,  few  and  simple  as 
they  are,  contain  a  eulogy,  the  highest  and  best  to 
which  man  can  aspire.  "  Jesus  saw  Nathaniel 
coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israel- 
ite indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  These  were  the 
words  of  him  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  com- 
ing from  him,  they  convey  an  encomium  the  value  of 
which   can  neither   be  questioned  nor  estimated. 


The  memory  of  the  poor  Israelite  whom  they  des- 
cribe, will  be  cherished  and  honored  wherever  in- 
tegrity and  sincerity  are  honored.  And  all  men  in 
every  age  have  honored  them.  The  more  the  world 
is  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  sound  principles,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  moral  sentiments,  the  greater 
will  be  the  honor  paid  to  these  virtues;  and  the 
time  will  surely  come,  if  it  has  not  already  come, 
when  the  praises  of  kings  and  warriors,  and  of  men 
of  every  other  description  of  renown,  will  be  poor 
and  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  declara- 
tion which  Jesus  made,  when  the  humble,  but  up- 
right, fisherman  of  Galilee,  approached  him.  "  An 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 

Our  text  describes  such  a  man  as  was  the  heathen 
Aristides  and  the  Jewish  Nathaniel,  and  it  declares 
that  such  a  man  shall  abide  in  God's  tabernacle 
and  dwell  in  his  holy  hill,  shall  enter  the  abodes  and 
partake  of  the  joys  of  Heaven.  Let  us  examine  the 
description  which  it  contains  of  a  man  of  integrity, 
of  sincerity,  and  of  honor — a  man  in  whom  there  is 
no  guile. 

"  He  that  walketh  uprightly."  In  this  clause  we 
are  presented  with  the  definition  of  a  character  and 
life,  which  are  established  upon  the  principles  of 
virtue,  and  upon  a  sense  of  duty.  The  man  who 
always  acts  and  speaks  and  moves  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  rules  of  a  high  morality — who,  in  every 
step  which  he  may  be  called  to  take,  instead  of  con- 
sulting his  selfish  interest,  temporary  expediency, 
worldly  customs  or  principles,  worldly  applause  or 
censure,   inquires  of  his  conscience,  and  his  God — 


is  it  right  ?  And,  if  they  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
moves  fearlessly  on,  to  do  or  to  suffer.  This  man 
"walketh  uprightly." 

"Worketh  righteousness."  This  expression  im- 
plies not  merely  good  and  upright  conduct,  but  ac- 
tivity in  the  performance  of  it.  The  man,  whom  the 
Psalmist  would  describe,  is  one  who,  by  industrious 
continuance  in  well  doing,  renders  himself  useful  and 
valuable  in  society — who  is  ever  actuated  by  an 
enlarged  and  benevolent  zeal  to  promote  happiness 
and  virtue — whose  hand  is  ready  to  be  put  forth  in 
every  good  enterprise — whose  time  and  faculties  are 
steadily  and  strenuously  devoted  to  beneficial  em- 
ployments— who  is  willing  to  make  exertion,  and 
takes  delight  in  making  it,  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
defend  the  defenceless,  and  reward  the  worthy — 
who  constantly  strives,  while  providence  permits 
him  to  dwell  on  the  earth,  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject of  its  administration,  by  faithfully  and  earnestly 
exercising  all  his  energies  in  every  direction  in  which 
they  can  usefully  be  put  forth.  This  is  the  man 
who  "worketh  righteousness." 

"And  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart."  This  is 
the  last  point  in  the  character  described  in  the  text. 
It  implies  that  strict  veracity  is  observed,  that  nothing 
but  truth  is  spoken.  But  it  implies  more  than  this. 
It  requires,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vious clauses,  that  the  truth  should  always  be  spok- 
en— that  even,  when  selfish  considerations  would 
prompt  to  silence,  there  should  be,  not  merely  a 
willingness,  but  a  disposition  to  declare  and  defend 
the  truth  without  regard  to  private  expediency,  or 


fear  of  personal  consequences.  The  man,  who 
comes  up  to  the  description  of  the  text,  will  always 
feel  within  him  an  original,  positive  and  urgent  im- 
pulse to  bring  forward  his  testimony  and  counten- 
ance in  favor  of  the  true  principle,  and  the  righteous 
cause  ;  he  will  feel  that  the  Divine  Being  has  com- 
manded him  to  promote  and  sustain  on  all  occasions, 
under  all  circumstances,  that  truth,  which  proceeded 
from  him  as  from  a  fountain,  and  which,  by  the  min- 
istry of  his  faithful  and  fearless  children,  is  at  last  to 
have  free  and  wide  course,  and  be  glorified  through- 
out the  earth. 

He  who  merely  abstains  from  aiding  in  giving  cur- 
rency to  what  is  false,  does  not  do  all,  nor  the  best 
part,  of  his  duty.  He  must  come  forward  and 
speak  out  the  truth,  or  what  he  thinks  to  be  the 
truth.  He  must  give  utterance  boldly,  and  without 
reserve,  to  his  own  honest  opinions,  or  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  discharged  his  whole  duty  to 
his  fellow  men,  or  to  Him,  who  called  him,  by  the  gift 
of  reason,  to  the  sublime  pursuit  of  truth — who,  when 
he  kindled  the  light  of  intellect  within  him,  ordained 
that  it  should  shine  around  him  upon  others.  If 
there  were  not  so  much  timidity  and  indifference 
among  good  and  enlightened  men  with  respect  to  the 
prevalence  of  truth,  if  all  were  disposed  openly  and 
fearlessly  to  express  their  sincere  opinions,  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  every  community  would  be  far  more 
sound  and  correct  than  it  now  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
and  the  cause  of  truth  would  receive  an  impulse 
which  it  has  never  yet  felt  among  men. 

The  expression,  "  in  the  heart,"  has  an  important 
meaning,  and  must  be  carefully  taken  into  consider- 
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ation.  It  determines  that  it  is  not  required  of  a  man 
to  maintain  or  to  speak  the  actual,  abstract  truth, 
but  the  truth,  according  to  his  apprehension  of  it. 
If,  after  an  honest,  fearless,  earnest  and  diligent 
exercise  of  his  faculties  upon  a  subject,  he  ar- 
rives at  a  certain  result  concerning  it,  and  declares 
that  result,  even  if  it  be  not  the  actual  and  abstract 
truth,  still  it  is  truth  "  to  his  heart"  and  he  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart. 

The  character  described  by  the  Psalmist,  we 
have  now  seen,  is  that  of  a  man  who,  in  all  his  con- 
duct, is  governed  by  a  supreme  regard  to  principle 
and  duty,  who  industriously  and  earnestly  exercises 
his  faculties  upon  useful  and  benevolent  designs  and 
employments,  and  who  zealously  seeks,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  sustain  and  advance 
the  cause  of  truth.  Such  a  man  he  says  "  shall 
abide  in  God's  tabernacle,  and  dwell  in  his  holy 
hill."  Heaven  is  his  portion,  and  he  is  secure  of 
the  favor  and  blessing  of  his  Creator  and  Father. — 
In  this  world  he  may  suffer  tribulation,  but  "  he 
cannot  be  moved."  There  is  a  virtue  that  goeth 
forth  from  his  example  and  his  memory,  and  when 
death  shall  have  spent  its  power  upon  him,  he  shall 
be  raised  in  honor  and  in  glory,  and  be  transported  to 
a  world  where  eternal  rewards  shall  be  conferred 
upon  truth  and  virtue,  and  there,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
God,  he  shall  dwell  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
change,  and  suffering,  and  sin. 

We  need  not  be  troubled  therefore,  my  friends, 
when  the  just  and  upright  die.  It  surely  will  be 
well  with  them.     We  have  a  promise  resting  upon 
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the  word  of  God  that  they  are  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
and  that  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  How  glorious  is  the 
reward  which  is  thus  assured  to  the  pure,  and  just, 
and  upright  !  and  what  a  rich  consolation  is  given 
to  those  from  whom  such  are  removed  ! 

To  us,  my  friends,  is  this  consolation  given — and 
we  all,  at  this  moment,  can  appreciate  it.  The  infi- 
nitely wise  ruler  of  the  universe  has  removed  from 
the  midst  of  us,  an  honored  and  venerated  member 
of  this  congregation  and  church.  He  was  pure, 
just,  and  upright.  He  was  a  man  "  in  whom  was 
no  guile" — during  a  long  life  he  "  walked  uprightly, 
worked  righteousness,  and  spoke  the  truth  in  his 
heart."  Let  us  be  comforted,  therefore,  by  the 
blessed  assurance  that  he  will  "  abide  forever  in 
God's  tabernacle,  and  dwell  on  his  holy  hill." 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  it  is  not  my  custom 
to  invade  from  this  place  the  private  sorrows  of  be- 
reaved families,  by  any  particular  allusions  to  the 
causes  of  their  affliction.  Consolation  is  best  ad- 
ministered to  the  hearts  of  mourners  in  those  private 
and  domestic  retirements  where  their  loss  is  chiefly 
felt.  There  is  a  tenderness  of  sensibility  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  sorrowing,  which  shrinks  back  from 
public  exposure.  Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
present  is  an  occasion  which  demands  a  departure 
from  the  principle  which  usually  governs  me.  If  when 
a  great  and  good  man,  whose  life  and  character  have 
ever  illustrated  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
whose  example  of  integrity  and  duty  if  presented  to 
the  community  would  surely  inspire  a  love  and  admi- 
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ration  of  its  own  excellence,  and  whose  influence  has 
always  been  given  to  the  promotion  of  those  ends 
for  which  the  pulpit  has  been  erected — if,  when  such 
a  man  dies,  and  the  whole  community  is  mourning 
his  loss — the  pulpit  does  not  improve  the  favorable 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  all  a  deep  sense  of  his 
virtues,  and  thus  excite  a  desire  to  imitate  them,  it  is 
false  to  its  trust.  I  therefore  beg  the  indulgence  of 
those,  to  whom  this  our  severe  bereavement  has  car- 
ried the  keenest  affliction,  while  I  attempt  to  dis- 
charge (would  that  more  strength  were  given  me  to 
discharge  it),*  the  duty  of  my  office,  by  presenting 
to  you,  my  friends  and  people,  and  urging  upon  your 
imitation  the  virtues  of  that  great  man  who  has  just 
fallen  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  purest  and  most 
patriotic — one  of  its  most  honored  and  useful  citi- 
zens— but  his  character  will  ever  remain  among  its 
richest  treasures.  This  ancient  town  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  active  and  virtuous  inhabitants — but  his 
name  will  forever  be  written  high  among  the  highest 
in  the  catalogue  of  its  illustrious  sons.  This  church 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  worthy  and  devout  members 
— but  never,  never,  while  memory  remains,  shall  we 
forget  that  venerable  and  dignified  form — those 
noble  features,  upon  which  our  eyes  have  delighted 
to  look,  when  assembled  here  to  commemorate  our 
Saviour,  or  to  worship  our  God. 

If  this  were  the  place,  or  the  occasion,  I  might  re- 
hearse to  von  his  honorable  and  brilliant  career    of 


*This  discourse  was  prepared  in  great  haste,  and  while  the  author  was  suf- 
fering from  indisposition. 
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public  service  and  usefulness,  from  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  American  Revolution,  through  all  its 
scenes  of  blood  and  suffering,  and  in  stations  of  great 
public  trust  and  importance,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  nation,  almost  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  not  only  served  faithfully  this 
hi.^i  native  commonwealth  and  the  nation  at  large  in 
the  general  government,  but  his  name  stands  among 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  another  commonwealth, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  union.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  among  the  last  surviving  members  of  the 
convention,  which  framed  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  zealous 
exertions  procured  the  insertion  into  that  instrument 
of  the  all-important  article,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  secure  to  the  whole  people  of  that  commonwealth 
the  blessings  of  education,  by  a  legal  and  certain  pro- 
vision for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor.  But 
I  must  not  allow  myself  to  enter  into  an  enumeration 
of  his  great  and  various  public  services.  That  has 
been  done  by  others  elsewhere,*  and  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice  and  virtue  imperiously  requires 
that  a  full  and  thorough  delineation  of  his  upright 
and  illustrious  life  and  character  should  be  transmit- 
ted down  among  the  historical  treasures  of  future 
generations.  His  venerable  image  will  be  preserved 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  worthy  exam- 
ple will  shed  a  guiding  and  cheering  light  upon  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  and  a  high  place  will  be  as- 
signed him  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
and  Pilgrims,  and  among  those  noble  and  fearless 

*  See  Appendix. 
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men,  who  by  their  great  actions  and  services  ren- 
dered their  own  age,  the  heroic  age  of  their  country. 
Our  venerable  and  honored  friend  possessed,  and 
through  life  exhibited  virtues,  which  it  well  becomes 
us  to  commemorate  in  this  place,  and  aspire  to   in 
all  places.     I  can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  most 
striking  traits  of  his  character.     He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  native  simplicity  of  his  heart  and  man- 
ners.    This  characteristic  is   especially  worthy  of 
notice  when  we  consider  the  high  rank   which  he 
held  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  nation, 
the  dignified  places  he  had  occupied,  and  the  wide 
space  which  his  reputation  has  filled  in  the  history 
and  opinions  of  his  country.    Although  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  all  this,    still  we  never  perceived 
the  least  effect  arising  from  it,  to  diminish  the   sim- 
plicity, and  ingenuousness  of  his  deportment.    He 
literally  knew  no  guile.     The  feelings  of  pride,  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  seem  never  to  have  entered   his 
heart.     He  would  listen  with  respect  and  confidence 
to    all,    however   humble   or  however  young,    who 
might  be  thrown  into  his  company.     In  his  manners 
and  in  his  feelings  he  carried   the  great.  Christian 
doctrine,  that  we  are  all  of  one  blood,   brethren  of 
the  same  family,  children  of  the  same  parent,  heirs 
of  an  equal  inheritance,   into  the  most  perfect   de- 
velopment.    He  looked  not  on  the  most  humble  as 
his  inferiors,  and  never  abased  himself  by  flattering 
the  most  exalted.     In  this  sense,  which  is  its  only 
legitimate  and  should  be  the  only  allowable   sense, 
he  was  the  most  thorough  republican,  with  whom  I 
have  ever  been  acquainted. 
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The  next  striking  attribute  of  his  character  was 
its  firmness.  For  this  he  is  known  and  distinguish- 
ed throughout  the  whole  nation.  When  his  mind 
was  once  made  up  with  respect  to  the  course  mark- 
ed out  by  his  views  of  duty  and  principle,  there  was 
indeed  no  power  which  man  could  wield,  no  induce- 
ment which  this  earth  can  offer,  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  appal  or  to  allure  him  from  pursuing  it. 
There  was  a  noble  grandeur,  a  sublime  magnanim- 
ity in  his  character  in  this  respect,  which  all  have 
acknowledged  and  applauded.  And  those  who 
may  have  thought  proper  to  pursue  a  different  course, 
so  plain  was  it  that  he  was  governed,  not  by  pride 
or  pertinacity  of  opinion,  but  solely  by  his  consci- 
entious sense  of  duty,  even  they  have  ever  regarded 
his  firmness  with  lively  admiration  and  with  sincere 
respect.  This  attribute  of  his  character  naturally 
led  him  to  the  formation  of  the  most  fixed  and  de- 
cided opinions  of  men  and  things,  which  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance 
of  prejudice.  I  allude  to  this  because  it  affords  me 
an  opportunity  to  mention,  what  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  most  extraordinary  point  in  his  admirable 
character.  He  was  not  a  prejudiced  man — he  was 
remarkably  free  from  prejudice.  The  nature  and 
the  evil  of  prejudice  is  that  it  discolors  the  whole 
moral  vision.  The  man  who  is  subject  to  it,  when 
he  has  conceived  a  dislike  to  a  particular  person,  on 
account  of  something  wrong  in  his  actions  or  charac- 
ter, is  rendered  unable  to  see  or  to  appreciate  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  him  that  is  good  and  praise- 
worthy. It  was  not  so  with  our  venerable  friend  ; 
and  my  estimation  of  his  pure  and  upright  mind  never 
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rises  so  high,  as  when  I  remember  instances  in 
which  he  has  been  the  voluntary,  the  earnest  de- 
fender of  individuals,  towards  whom  he  has  enter- 
tained a  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation  for  real  or 
supposed  faults,  when  they  have  been  undeservedly 
assailed,  or  their  actual  excellencies  have  been  de- 
nied. He  wras  disposed  to  do  justice  to  all  men. 
He  could  not  bear  to  sit  in  silence  when  manifest 
injustice  was  done  even  to  his  enemies. 

While  his  mind  was  thus  elevated  by  its  supreme 
love  of  justice,  above  the  reach  of  prejudice,  it  is 
true  that  he  entertained  the  most  fixed  and  decided 
opinions,  as  has  just  been  observed,  of  men  and 
things.  And  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should. 
As  he  was  governed,  in  the  formation  of  those 
opinions  by  the  most  conscientious  principles,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  doubt  or  hesitancy  to  arise  from 
ivithin  respecting  their  correctness  or  justice.  And 
every  one  who  has  witnessed  his  great  intellectual 
vigor,  as  it  appeared  in  his  unrivalled  conversation, 
and  in  the  unsurpassed  clearness,  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  nervous  and  powerful  writings,  must 
immediately  have  perceived  that  his  apprehension 
of  character,  of  duty  and  of  truth,  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  strong  and  decided.  All  good 
and  great  men  have  entertained,  every  good  and 
great  man  must  necessarily  entertain,  fixed  and 
determined  views  and  opinions. 

He  was  a  most  active  man.  I  mean  by  this  that 
he  was  willing  and  anxious,  upon  principle,  to  fill  up 
as  high  as  he  could  the  measure  of  his  duty — to  be 
as  useful  as  his  faculties  and  his  circumstances 
would  enable  him  to  be.     He  felt  that  he  was  re- 
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sponsible  to  their  giver  for  the  use  of  his  powers, 
and  he  acted  upon  a  prevailing  sense  of  the  duty  of 
doing  all  that  he  could  do  for  the  improvement  and 
welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures,  while  he  remained 
among  them.  He  seemed  to  regard  this  as  the  con- 
dition upon  which  his  life  was  given  and  continued 
to  him.  The  great  variety  and  number  of  his  public 
services  and  social  employments  illustrate  his  love 
of  activity  and  his  disposition  to  be  useful.  It  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all,  with  what  zeal  and 
energy  he  devoted  himself,  not  many  months  since, 
when  the  call  of  misery  reached  us  from  a  distant 
and  famishing  land,  to  the  compassionate  purpose  of 
providing  the  means  of  answering  that  call.  This 
was  the  last  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  his 
fellow  men,  and  it  was  a  fit  termination  of  a  life  of 
continued  active  beneficence.* 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  pure,  deep,  unfailing 
love  of  truth.  On  every  subject  he  sought  to  attain 
to  it,  in  every  direction  he  pursued  it.  It  was  utter- 
ed in  all  that  he  spoke — it  shone  in  his  whole  life — 
it  prompted  to  every  act — it  was  written  in  his 
countenance — it  was  never  violated  at  his  hands. 

All,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  enjoy  an  intimate 

*  The  name  of  Timothy  Pickering  well  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  suffering  people  of  Greece.  He  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  citi2ens,  convened  in  Salem,  at  his  request,  for  the  purpose  of  deliber- 
ating on  their  claims  to  compassionate  regard,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  con- 
tributing to  their  assistance — was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  then 
chosen — and  wrote  the  admirable  Address  which  was  circulated  by  that  Com- 
mittee throughout  the  County  of  Essex.  All  who  co-operated  with  him  in 
that  humane  movement,  take  pleasure  in  declaring  that  he  imparted  to  it  its 
life  and  energy,  and  that  the  sufferers  who  were  relieved  by  the  generous 
contributions  of  money,  food  and  clothing  then  made,  owe  to  him  pre-emi- 
nently their  gratitude.     He  was  at  this  time  83  years  of  age. 
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acquaintance  with  him,  will  ever  cherish  the  recol- 
lection of  the  gentleness  of  affection  and  tenderness 
of  sensibility  which  existed  in  a  rare  and  heautiful 
combination  with  the  sterner  features  of  his  inflexible 
character.  To  the  world  at  large  the  aspect  in 
which  he  was  chiefly  contemplated  may  have  been 
that  which  presented  to  view  his  energy  and  firmness, 
but  they  who  were  permitted  to  be  with  him,  in  those 
scenes  and  relations,  in  which  the  heart  gives  way  to 
the  impulses  of  its  nature,  can  never  forget  exhibi- 
tions of  a  tenderness  of  soul  which  the  rough  colli- 
sions of  life  could  not  harden,  of  a  sensibility  which 
time  did  not  impair. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  present  to  you  the  character 
of  our  honored  friend  in  another  and  a  still  brighter 
light. 

He  was  a  religious  man.  He  was  a  devout  be- 
liever in  the  Christian  revelation.  This  was  the 
fountain  from  which  his  virtues  drew  their  strength, 
their  beauty,  and  their  grace.  He  was  not  only  a 
devout,  but  he  was  a  studious  christian.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  you  will  meet  with  a  man,  even  of  that 
profession  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  text  book,  so 
thoroughly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  the  scrip- 
tures of  both  covenants.  His  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  writings  appeared  in  the  most  natural  and 
beautiful  illustrations  drawn,  in  the  course  of  free 
and  familiar  conversation,  from  every  part  of  the 
volume  that  contains  them.  And  it  was  impossible 
to  be  at  all  in  his  company,  without  discerning  how 
thoroughly  and  how  frequently  he  must  have  medi- 
tated and  reflected  upon  the  doctrines  and  prospects 
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of  religion.*  All  who  have  worshipped  in  this 
assembly  must  have  noticed  with  what  constancy 
he  waited  upon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary — 
neither  distance,  nor  inclemency  of  the  weather  could 
detain  him  from  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
this  respect  how  well  did  he  represent  his  pilgrim 
ancestors !  what  a  good  example  has  he  left  behind 
him  ! 

His  religious  ojiinions  were  in  harmony  with 
those  which  are  here  presented  and  entertained. 
He  was  led  to  them  by  the  deliberate  exercise  of 
his  mature  understanding,  and  he  recommended  and 
adorned  them  by  a  long  course  of  virtue  and  piety. 
They  were  at  all  times  a  source  of  consolation  to 
him,  they  shed  light  upon  his  path  in  life,  and  gave 
him  an  unfailing  support  and  refuge,  in  a  hope  that 
was  fixed  in  heaven.  They  imparted  to  him  calm- 
ness, faith,  and  peace  of  mind,  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
It  was  my  sorrowful  privilege  to  be  with  him,  for  a  few 
moments,  not  long  before  his  departure,  and  to  join 
with  him  in  a  service  of  devotion.  "  I  had  hoped," 
said  he,  "to  live  a  little  longer,"  (for  a  purpose  which 
he  proceeded  to  mention  to  me),  "  I  had  hoped  to  live 
longer;  but,"  he  continued,  directing  his  venerable 
countenance  upward,  "  I  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  die." 


*  As  an  instance  of  his  familiarity  with  the  topics  of  religion,  and  his  skill 
in  the  scriptures,  the  writer  would  mention,  that  in  consequence  of  a  conver- 
sation which  he  happened  to  hold  with  his  venerable  friend,  not  many  weeks 
before  his  death,  on  the  question  "  Hoic  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come?"  he  received  from  him,  the  next  morning,  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  on  the  passages  in  John  xx.  19,  20.  24.  26  and 
87,  which  had  been  adduced  during  the  discussion  of  the  previous  evening, 
a  criticism  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  professional  biblical  scholar. 
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Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  our  beloved  and  vene- 
rated friend  and  fellow-worshipper.  While  the 
history  of  his  country  records  his  actions,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  cherish  his  memory — let 
us,  my  friends,  all  strive  to  imitate  his  example,  to 
cultivate  his  virtues,  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  his 
principles — then  may  we  hope  like  him  to  leave  a 
character  behind  which  will  be  esteemed  by  all  who 
contemplate  it,  and  will  grow  brighter  with  truth 
and  time,  and  to  follow  him  to  those  rewards  which 
await  integrity,  purity,  benevolent  usefulness,  and 
piety,  in  a  better  world ;  for  our  text  assures  us, 
that  all,  who,  like  him,  walk  uprightly,  work  right- 
eousness, and  speak  the  truth  in  their  hearts,  shall 
abide  in  God's  tabernacle  and  dwell  in  his  holy 
hill. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  LIFE 


COLONEL    PICKERIN 


[The  following  notice  was  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  January  30th; 
a  few  particulars  have  been  added.] 

With  emotions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  we  have  this  day  the  painful 
duty  to  announce  the  decease  of  the  Great  and  Good  Man,  the  pure 
Patriot  and  illustrious  Statesman,  the 

HON.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 
He  departed  this  life  yesterday  morning,  after  a  sickness  of  a  few  days, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  has  thus  closed   a  long  and   brilliant 
course  of  patriotism,  integrity,  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  public  service. 

Though  he  has  died  as  full  of  years  as  of  honors,  the  departure  of  a 
character  so  much  celebrated,  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  public,  and 
so  much  beloved  and  admired  in  the  circle  of  private  friendship  and  do- 
mestic life,  will  create  no  ordinary  sensation  of  unfeigned  grief.  He 
has  left  no  one  of  his  associate  patriots  surviving,  except  the  illustrious 
and  venerable  John  Jay,  whose  life  is  so  much  identified^with  the  whole 
of  our  national  history.  From  the  peace  of  1763  till  a  very  recent  period, 
he  was  a  zealous,  strenuous,  intrepid,  and  influential  actor  in  all  the  scenes 
and  vicissitudes  through  which  our  country  has  passed  ;  he  participated 
in  the  discussions  and  troubles  arising  from  the  Stamp  Act,  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  and  zealous  Whigs,  and  when  the  Colonies  were  men- 
aced with  hostilites  from  the  mother  country,  he  was  the  foremost  and 
indefatigable  in  arousing  his  countrymen  to  resistance,  and  devo- 
ted his  time  and  exerted  his  influence  to  array  and  discipline  our  milita- 
ry forces  for  the  defence  of  our  liberties.  When  the  struggle  came  he 
shrank  not  from  the  encounter  ;  at  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy  crisis 
of  the  Revolution,  he  led  a  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  consisting  of  the 
flower  of  the  young  men  of  this  town,  to  reinforce  the  feeble  band  of 
Washington  in  the  Jerseys,  in  mid  winter,  when  the  army  was  without 
pay,  without  a  commissariat,  without  tents,  or  a  hospital.  The  discern- 
ing and  sagacious  eye  of  Washington  selected  him  for  an  honorable 
and  arduous  station  in  the  General  staff  of  the  Army  ;  he  shared  in  all 
the  scenes  of  hardship,  peril,  and  Buffering  endured  by  our  patriot  for- 
ces till  the   Peace  of  1783.    His  constancy,  fortitude,  toils,  services,  en- 
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title  him  to  the  affection,  aud  endear  him  to  the  memory  of  all  who  glo- 
ry in  our  Independence,  and  exultin  the  enjoyment  of  our  free  institutions 
and  Republican  liberty. 

Col.  Pickering  was  born  in  this  town,  on  the  17th  July,  1745,  and  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family,  who  were  among  the  earliest  emi- 
grants. He  received  a  liberal  education  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1763,  at  the  moment  when  the  Peace  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  had  liberated  the  Colonies  from  a  harassing  war,  and 
left  them  at  leisure  to  investigate  and  ascertain  their  Rights  in  relation 
to  the  mother  country.  The  controversy,  that  soon  arose,  engrossed  his 
feelings,  and  enlisted  all  the  powerful  faculties  of  his  mind  on  the  side  of 
his  country.  He  soon  became  the  champion  and  leader  of  the  Whigs  in 
this  vicinity. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  (which 
now  form  the  United  States)  commencing  with  the  Stamp  Act  in  1705,  and 
revived  in  1767,  by  the  act  of  parliament  for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  col- 
onies, gave  rise  to  two  parties,  which  at  length  were  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  the  latter  acquiescing  in  British  claims  of 
taxation ;  the  former  resisting  them.  In  1767  the  Assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  speakers  of  the  other  Assemblies, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  adoption  of  uniform  measures,  (by  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances)  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  Most  of 
those  assemblies  concurred  with  that  of  Massachusetts.  In  1768,  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Hillsborough  required  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to 
rescind  the  vote  of  their  predecessors  for  sending  that  circular  letter. 
This  was  peremptorily  refused,  by  a  majority  of  92  to  17.  The  represen- 
tatives of  Salem,  Col.  Pickering's  native  town,  were  among  the  17. 
At  the  next  election,  they  were  neglected,  and  Whigs  chosen  in  their 
stead.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  political  revolution  in  Salem.  Col.  P. 
was  then  four-and-twenty  years  old.  His  elder  and  only  brother,  the 
Hon.  John  Pickering,  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives :  and  from  that 
time  he  was  himself  actively  engaged  in  all  the  Whig  measures  which 
were  preliminary  to  the  final  revolution  and  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Always  a  member  of  the  committees  of  inspection  and  correspondence, 
the  burthen  of  the  writing  rested  upon  him.  The  memory  of  one  of 
those  Documents,  characterized  by  the  most  magnanimous  and  gener- 
ous sentiments,  is  preserved  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  elegant  "  History  of 
the  American  Revolution." 

When,  in  1774,  the  British  Parliament,  by  an  act  usually  called  the 
Boston  Port-Bill,  shut  up  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  from  the  sea, 
thereby  prostrating  its  active  and  extensive  commerce,  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government  was  removed  from  Boston  to  Salem.  Sympa- 
thizing with  the  sufferers  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  in  full 
town-meeting,  voted  an  address  to  the   new  governor,  General  Gage, 
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the  great  object  of  which  was,  so  far  as  an  expression  of  their  sentiments 
would  go,  to  procure  relief  for  their  brethren  in  Boston.  That  ad- 
dress was  written  by  Col.  Pickering,  and  he  was  deputed  as  one  of  a 
Committee  to  present  it  in  person  to  Gov.  Gage.  Its  conclusion  Dr. 
Ramsay  has  justly  thought  worth  transcribing  on  the  page  of  history. 
It  here  follows  with  his  introductory  observation : — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Salem,  in  an  address  to  Gov.  Gage,  concluded 
"with  these  remarkable  words — 'By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston, 
"some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to 
"our  benefit.  But  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  harbor,  forbid  our  be- 
"  coming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  convenient  mart ;  and  were  it 
"otherwise,  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feel- 
"  ings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth, 
"  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering  neighbors." 

While  the  seat  of  government  remained  at  Salem,  Col.  P.  received 
a  note  from  the  secretary  of  the  province,  informing  him  that  the  gov- 
ernor wished  to  see  him  at  the  secretary's  house.  He  went,  and  was 
introduced  to  Gen.  Gage.  Taking  Col.  P.  into  another  room,  the  gener- 
al entered  into  conversation  on  the  state  of  things,  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  and  the  non-importation  agreements.  In  the  conclusion, 
the  general  said — "  Well,  there  are  merchants  who,  notwithstanding  all 
your  agreements,  will  import  British  Goods."  Col.  P.  answered — 
"They  may  import  them,  but  fhe  people  will  use  their  liberty  to  buy 
them  or  to  let  them  alone."  These  incidents  are  mentioned  as  evidences 
of  the  confidence  he  had  acquired  among  his  fellow-citizens,  from  an  early 
period  of  our  political  disputes  with   Great  Britain. 

Prior  to  the  war  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  this  County 
Register  of  Deeds.  After  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  when 
Massachusetts  organized  a  provisional  government,  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  also  Sole  Judge  of  the 
Maritime  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  Prize  causes,  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,  for  the  middle  District,  comprehending  Bos- 
ton, Marblehead,  Salem,  and  other  ports  in  Essex.  Into  these  ports 
were  brought  most  of  the  Prizes  taken  by  the  armed  vessels  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  number  of  Prizes  while  he  held  the  office,  which 
was  until  he  joined  the  Army  under  Gen.  Washington's  immediate 
command,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  the  battle  of  Lexington.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Col.  Pickering  being  in  his  office,  (the  registry 
of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Essex)  a  captain  of  militia  from  the  adjacent 
town  of  Danvers,  came  in  and  informed  him  that  a  man  had  ridden  into 
that  town,  and  reported  that  the  British  troops  had  mached  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lexington,  and  attacked  the  militia.  This  officer,  whose  com- 
pany belonged  to  Col.  P's  regiment,  asked  for  orders,  and  received  a 
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verbal  answer,  that  the  Danvers  company  should  march  without  waiting 
for  those  of  Salem. 

Immediately  Col.  P.  went  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  met  a  few  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  A  short  consultation  ensued.  Those  who 
knew  the  distance  of  Lexington  from  Salem,  and  its  relative  situation  to 
Boston,  observed,  that  the  British  troops  would  certainlyliave  returned  to 
Boston  long  before  the  Salem  militia  could  reach  the  scene  of  the  re- 
ported action  ;"and  that  to  march  would  therefore  be  useless.  It  was  nev- 
ertheless concluded  to  assemble  the  militia,  and  commence  the  march  > 
and  for  this  sole  reason, — That  it  ivould  he  an  evidence  to  their  brethren 
in  the  country,  of  their  disposition  to  co-operate  in  every  measure  which 
the  common  safety  required.  This  idea,  however,  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
their  march,  was  so  predominant,  that  they  halted  a  short  time,  when  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  the  town,  expecting  every  moment  intelligence 
that  the  Britisli  troops  had  returned.  But  receiving  none,  they  resumed 
their  march,  and  proceeded  to  Medford,  which  was  about  five  miles 
from  Boston.  Here  Col.  P.  first  received  certain  information  that  the 
British  troops  were  still  on  their  march,  and  on  a  route  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  meet  them.  He  hastened  the  march  of  the  militia  on  the 
direct  road  to  Charlestown  and  Boston  ;  until,  on  an  elevated  part  of  the 
road,  the  smoke  was  seen  from  the  fire  of  a  small  number  of  militia  mus- 
kets discharged  at  a  distance,  at  the  British  troops.  He  halted  the 
companies,  and  ordered  them  to  load,  in  full  expectation  of  coming  to  an 
engagement.  At  that  moment  a  messenger  arrived  from  Gen.  Heath, 
who  informed  Col.  P.  that  the  British  troops  had  their  artillery  in  their 
rear,  and  could  not  be  approached  by  musketry  ;  and  that  the  general 
desired  to  see  him.  Leaving  the  companies  in  that  position,  he  went 
across  the  fields  and  met  Gen.  Heath.  They  Soon  after  saw  the  Bri- 
tish troops  ascend  the  high  ground  called  Bunker's  hill.  It  was  about 
sunset.     The  next  day  they  entered  Boston. 

In  the  fall  of  1776,  the  army  under  Gen.  Washington's  command  be- 
ing greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  a  large  reinforcement  of  militia  was 
called  for  ;  5000  from  Massachusetts.  Col.  P.  took  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  700  men  furnished  from  Essex.  When  the  orders  came,  he 
assembled  the  militia  in  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  harangued  them,  and 
exhorted  them  to  step  forward  in  defence  of  our  liberty  in  that  hour  of 
peril.  After  having  sent  round  the  drum  and  fife,  as  the  signal  for  vol- 
unteers, he  stepped  forward  as  the  first  ;  his  patriotic  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  large  numbers.  The  quota  of  Salem  was  composed 
of  volunteers. 

This  tour  of  militia  duty  was  performed  in  the  winter  of  1776 — 7; 
terminating  at  Boundbrook,  in  New-Jersey  ;  Gen.  Washington's  head- 
quarters being  at  Morristown. 
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Soon  after  his  return  home,  Col.  P.  received  an  invitation  from  Gen. 
Washington  to  take  the  office  of  Adjutant-  General.  This  he  accepted, 
and  joined  the  army  under  Washington's  command  at  Middlebrook,  in 
New-Jersey.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  of 
Congress  by  Gen.  W.  : — 

"  Morristown,  Mat  24, 1777. 

"  SIR, — I  beg  leave  to  inform  Congress,  that,  immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  resolve  of  the  28th  of  March,  recommending  the  office  of  Ad- 
jutant-General to  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  person  of  abilities  and 
unsuspected  attachment  to  our  cause,  I  wrote  to  Col.  Timothy  Pickering, 
of  Salem,  offering  him  the  post  in  the  first  instance,  and  transmitting  at 
the  same  time  a  letter  for  colonel  William  Lee,  whom  Congress  had  been 
pleased  to  mention,  to  be  delivered  him  in  case  my  offer  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted. This  conduct,  in  preference  of  colonel  Pickering,  I  was  indu- 
ced to  adopt  from  the  high  character  I  had  of  him,  both  as  a  great  mili- 
tary genius,  cultivated  by  an  industrious  attention  to  the  study  of  war, 
and  as  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  distinguished  zeal,  and  great 
method  and  activity  in  business.  This  character  of  him  I  had  from  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction  and  merit,  and  on  whose  judgment  I  could  rely. 

"  When  my  letter  reached  colonel  Pickering,  at  first  view  he  thought 
his  situation  in  respect  to  public  affairs  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
the  post.  That  for  colonel  Lee  he  sent  immediately  to  him,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  repaired  to  head-quarters.  By  Col.  Lee  I  received  a 
letter  from  colonel  Pickering,  stating  more  particularly  the  causes 
which  prevented  him  accepting  the  office  when  it  was  offered,  and  as- 
suring me  that  he  would  in  a  little  time  accommodate  his  affairs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  come  into  any  military  post  in  which  he  might  be  ser- 
viceable, and  thought  equal  to. 

"Here  I  am  to  mark  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  justice  to  colonel 
Lee,  who  has  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  officer,  that 
he  expressed  a  distrust  of  his  abilities  to  fill  the  appointment  intended 
for  him  ;  and,  on  hearing  that  Colonel  Pickering  would  accept  it,  he  not 
only  offered  but  wished  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  it  in  favor  of  him, 
whom  he  declared  he  considered,  from  a  very  intimate  and  friendly  ac- 
quaintance, as  a  first  military  character  ;  and  that  he  knew  no  gentle- 
man better  or  so  well  qualified  for  the  post  among  us.  Matters  being 
thus  circumstanced,  and  colonel  Lee  pleased  with  the  command  he  was 
in,  I  wrote  to  colonel  Pickering  on  his  return,  who  accepted  the  office, 
and  is  daily  expected, 

"  In  this  business  I  beg  Congress  to  be  assured,  though  colonel  Lee 
was  postponed  in  the  first  instance,  their  recommendation  had  its  due 
weight ;  and  that  no  motive,  other  than  the  regard  to  service,  induced 
me  to  prefer  colonel  Pickering.  His  acknowledged  abilities  and  equal 
zeal — without  derogating  from  the  merits  of  colonel  Lee,  who  holds  a 
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high  place  in  my  esteem — gave  him  preference  ;  and  T  flatter  myself 
the  cause  will  be  promoted  in  his  appointment,  especially  as  we  shall 
have  two  good  officers  in  lieu  of  one,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  will  do  honor 
to  themselves  in  the  line  in  which  they  move. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

Gen.  Howe  having  embarked  his  army  at  New-York,  to  proceed,  as  it 
was  understood  either  to  Delaware  or  Chesapeake  Bay,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's army  marched  from  New-Jersey  to  the  State  of  Delaware  ;  and 
thence  into  the  adjacent  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose  the  British  ar- 
my then  marching  from  the  Head  of  Elk  for  Philadelphia.  On  the  11th 
of  Sept.,  the  battle  of  Brandywine  took  place.  After  carrying  Gen. 
Washington's  orders  to  a  general  officer  at  Chadsford,  Col.  P.  repaired 
to  the  right,  where  the  battle  commenced  ;  and  remained  by  the  Gener- 
al's side  to  its  termination  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

On  the  4th  of  Oct.  Gen.  Washington  attacked  the  British  troops  at 
Germantown.  Col.  Pickering  was  in  the  field  during  the  action  at  this 
place. 

In  December,  1777,  the  army  marched  to  Valley  Forge,  and  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  in  log  huts  which  they  erected  at  that  place. 

Before  this,  the  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Yorktown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
had  elected  Col.  Pickering  a  member  of  the  Continental  Board  of  War. 
Gen.  Gates  and  Gen.  Mifflin  were  elected  members  of  the  same  board, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  winter,  they  all  repaired  to  Yorktown, 
where  the  board  sat.  In  this  station  Col.  Pickering  remained  until  Gen. 
Greene  resigned  the  office  of  Quarter-Master-General.  Very  unexpect- 
edly, that  office  was  proposed  to  him,  and  Roger  Sherman,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress, — a  man  whose  name  in  the  annals  of  his  country  will 
descend  to  posterity  among  those  of  her  eminent  patriots  and  states- 
men. This  office  was  a  most  arduous  undertaking  ;  the  performance  of 
its  toilsome  and  embarrassing  duties  had  tasked  the  great  abilities  of 
Gen.  Greene  and  cost  his  feelings  the  most  painful  anxiety.  Col.  Pick- 
ering accepted  the  office  and  performed  the  duties  of  it  to  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  project  of  besieging  the  city  of  New- York,  in  1781,  having  been 
relinquished,  and  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  resolved  on,  Col. 
P.  received  Gen.  Washington's  orders  to  prepare  immediately  for  the 
march  of  a  part  of  the  army  at  that  place,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
artillery,  and  of  all  the  stores  requisite  for  the  siege.  This  was  done. 
The  event  is  known  to  every  body.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were 
made  prisoners.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  In  the  succeeding 
winter,  the  British  government,  despairing  of  conquest,  abandoned  all  of- 
fensive operations  in  America ;  and  in  November,  1782,  articles  of  peace 
were  agreed  on. 
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When  the  Continental  Army  was  disbanded,  he  became  a  resident  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  violent  controversy, 
threatening  bloodshed  and  civil  war,  arose  between  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  certain  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  who  claimed  and  had 
settled  an  extensive  tract  of  territory  in  the  "  Be autful  vale  of  Wyo- 
ming." Col.  Pickering  was  deputed  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
to  adjust  and  compose  those  difficulties  ;  the  performance  of  the  trust 
was  attended  with  personal  hazard,  but  he  undertook  it  with  fearless- 
ness. A  daring  outrage  was  committed  on  his  person  in  that  country, 
the  details  of  which  are  interesting,  and  even  romantic.  The  following 
account  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  narrative,  written  by  himself  in  the 
year  1818,  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of  his  sons,  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed. A  few  copies  of  it  were  then  printed  and  circulated  among  his 
friends. 

Col.  Pickering  in  that  narrative  says, — 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  I  was  requested  by  several  of 
my  respectable  friends  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  then  resided,  to  accept 
of  a  mission  from  the  legislature  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  and  submis- 
sion of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  the  autumn  of  1786.  In  September  I  had  passed  through  their  set- 
tlements, on  my  way  with  a  surveyor  and  two  other  gentlemen  to  view 
that  body  of  lands  in  and  about  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Susquehanna,  in 
which  I  was  interested,  and  to  which  I  had  then  thought  of  removing — 
not  having  business  in  Philadelphia  to  maintain  my  family.  I  saw  the 
Starucca  tract,  and  there  I  had  contemplated  pitching  my  tent:  the 
same  tract  on  which  your  brother  Timothy  settled  in  1801. 

"  Having  received  some  information  of  the  mischievous  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  Wyoming  lands,  I  embraced  every  opportunity,  while  pass- 
ing among  the  settlers,  to  learn  their  feelings,  and  ascertain  the  footing 
on  which  their  peaceable  submission  to  Pennsylvania  might  be  effected. 

"  On  my  return  home  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Wilson,  then  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer  at  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  called  to  see  me ;  and  he  dili- 
gently inquired  concerning  the  temper  and  desires  of  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  I  informed  him  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  ready  to  submit  to  its  govern- 
ment, provided  they  could  be  quieted  in  possession  of  their  farms.  They 
had  settled  them,  they  said,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  were  cov- 
ered by  the  charter  of  Connecticut :  they  had  made  very  valuable  im- 
provements, built  houses  and  barns,  and  raised  good  stock  of  cattle,  and 
an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life — when  the  whole  were  laid 
waste  and  destroyed  by  the  common  enemy,  in  1778 — and  more  than 
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all  these  things,  a  great,  number*  of  their  brethren  had  perished  in  bat- 
tle :  That  from  these  calamities  they  had  not  recovered  :  they  were 
poor,  and  incapable  of  removing  and  seeking  new  settlements. 

"The  next  news  I  heard  on  this  subject,wasfrom  my  friend  Dr.  Rush. 
He  told  me  that  the  General  Assembly,  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  had 
just  passed  a  law,  erecting  the  Wyoming  settlement,  and  a  large  extent 
of  country  above  and  below  it,  into  a  new  county,  by  the  name  of  Lu- 
zerne ;f  that  the  usual  county  offices  would  be  created,  all  of  which 
would  be  conferred  on  me,  if  I  would  accept  them.  That  being  a  New- 
England-man,  the  Connecticut  settlers  would  place  a  confidence  in  my 
information  and  advice,  which  they  would  be  inclined  to  withhold  from 
a  Pennsylvanian  ;  and  thus  I  might  be  the  happy  instrument  of  putting 
an  end  to  an  inveterate  and  disastrous  controversy. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  also  encouraged  and  advised  me  to  take  the  step  proposed 
by  Dr.  Rush.  And  after  taking  time  for  consideration,  1  informed  Mr. 
Wilson  that  I  would  engage  in  this  business,  provided  I  might  assure  the 
Connecticut  settlers  that  the  Legislature  would  quiet  them  in  their  posses- 
sions. I  particularly  asked  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer — as  I  also  did  that 
of  Myers  Fisher,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  society  of  Quakers — 
"  Whether  an  act  of  the  Legislature  would  be  competent  for  that  pur- 
pose, against  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania,  under  titles  of  the  same  lands, 
derived  from  the  proprietaries :  or  rather,  Whether  the  power  of  the  Le- 
gislature ivas  competent  to  enact  such  a  law."  Both  the  gentlemen  ans- 
wered in  the  affirmative — to  accomplish  a  very  great  public  good. 

"  With  this  understanding,  I  received  from  the  Executive,  appoint- 
ments to  various  county  offices  ;  and  an  act  of  the  Legislature  author- 
ized me  to  hold  elections  of  such  officers  for  the  county  as  were  in  the 
choice  of  the  people;  and,  in  a  word,  to  organize  the  county. 

"The  first  object  was,  to  reconcile  the  Connecticut  settlers  to  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  For  this  purpose,  I  went  to  Wyoming, 
in  January,  1787;  called  meetings  of  them  in  their  villages,  announced 
the  erection  of  the  new  county,  by  which,  in  all  suits  at  law,  justice 
would  meet  them  at  their  own  doors  ;  and  in  jury  trials,  they  would  be 
safe  in  the  hands  of  their  peers,  their  neighbours, — instead  of  being 
dragged  a  great  distance  from  their  homes,  and  tried  by  Pennsylvani- 
ans,   adherents  of  Penn,  whom  they   deemed  hostile  to  their  equitable 


*  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  told  me  that  the  number  of  their 
slain  and  that  died  of  their  wounds,  amounted  to  about  170. 

t  This  was  in  honor  of  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  who  had  been  the 
French  minister  to  the  United  States,  during  several  years  of  our  revolution- 
ary war. 
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rights*  I  spent  a  month  among  them,  and  with  great  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  ground  of  their  being  quieted  in  their  possessions  ;  as- 
suring them,  that  I  had  strong  reasons  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
Legislature  would  pass  a  law  for  that  purpose.  But  just  as  I  was  dos- 
sing, prosperously,  as  I  thought,  my  month's  labour,  a  pretty  shrewd 
man,  John  Jenkins,  a  major  of  their  militia,  the  second  f  leader  in  the 
county,  in  the  interests  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  rose  and  said 
they  had  too  often  experienced  the  bad  faith  of  Pennsylvania,  to  place 
confidence  in  any  new  measure  of  its  Legislature;  and  that  if  they 
should  enact  a  quieting  law,  they  would  repeal  it,  as  soon  as  the  Connec- 
ticut settlers  submitted,  and  were  completely  saddled  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  This  was  prophetic — but  I  had  then  no  faith  in  the  prophecy.  A 
new  argument  then  occurred  to  me,  and  it  was  my  last.  I  remembered, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  -conduct  of  Pennsylvania  in  times 
past,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  now  she  was  amicably  disposed,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  a  fair  accommodation  ;  and  that  if  its  Legislature 
should  once  pass  a  law  to  quiet  them  in  their  possessions,  it  would  nev- 
er be  repealed.  And  to  give  them  the  strongest  evidence  in  my  power 
that  my  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  I  observed,  That  all  the  offices 
conferred  upon  me  were  of  small  value,  because  of  the  scanty  popula- 
tion of  the  county  ;  that  I  should  need  some  other  resource  to  maintain 
my  family,  such  as  the  product  of  a  farm :  that  I  would  therefore  pur- 
chase of  any  of  them  who  had  land  to  sell,  what  would  be  sufficient  for 
a  farm;  that  in  doing  this  I  would  purchase  the  Connecticut  title  only, 
and  thus  place  myself  precisely  on  a  footing  with  them:  and  that  if,  as 
I  confidently  expected,  a  quieting  law  passed,  I  should  hold  the  land  ; 
if  not,  I  should  lose  it.  A  number  of  the  persons  present  (and  it  was  a 
public  meeting)  immediately  declared — They  could  ask  no  more.J 

*  These  they   called   Pennamites—and  by  the  latter,  the   Connecticut  set 
tiers  were  called  Intruders  and  Yankees. 

f  The  first,  a  m;in,  able,  bold  and  energetic,  was  John  Franklin,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  who,  at  this  time,  was  in  Connecticut,  consulting  with  the 
Susquehanna  Company  (or  its  active  members)  on  the  means  of  defeating  the 
pacific  measures  of  Pennsylvania  here  mentioned.  Such  are  my  impressions 
of  the  fact,  from  what  I  then  heard  ;  and  the  actual  state  of  things,  joined 
with  the  events  of  1787  and  1788,  warrants  the  conclusion. 

t  The  father  of  this  Major  Jenkins  had  been  a  leading  man,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  county  court,  when  Connecticut  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over 
them.  He  had  died  before  I  ever  saw  that  country.  His  son,  Major  Jen- 
kins, had  called  to  converse  with  me,  at  my  lodgings,  some  days  prior  to  the 
occurrence  just  stated.  A  sensible  old  gentleman,  (Mr.  Stansbury,  then  a- 
bout  80  years  old,)  originally  from  New-Jersey,  but  who  had  long  resided 
at  Wyoming,  was   present  during  the  conversarion.     When  Jenkins  had  re- 
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"I  then  recommended  to  them  to  petition  the  Legislature,  which  was 
in  session  in  Philadelphia,  to  enact  a  law  to  quiet  them  in  their  posses- 
sions. They  requested  me  to  write  a  petition  for  tham.  I  did  so.  The 
great  body  of  the  settlers  signed  it.  I  carried  it  to  Philadelphia,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
promptly  made  a  report  favourable  to  the  petitioners,  and  the  commit- 
tee were  directed  to  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly.  The  committee  put 
their  report  into  my  hands,  and  requested  me  to  draw  the  bill.  I  made 
a  draught,  which  was  necessarily  long,  to  provide  for  the  various  mat- 
ters incident  to  the  quieting  and  confirming  of  the  Connecticut  claims. 
The  principal  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  claims  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  who  had  received  grants  of  the  best  parts  of  the  same  tracts 
of  which  the  Connecticut  settlers  were  possessed — grants  made  prior 
to  the  revolution,  under  the  authority  of  the  Penn  proprietaries,  to  whom 
belonged  all  the  vacant  land  in  the  state,  as  heirs  to  Willam  Penn,  the 
original  patentee  of  the  whole  province.  If  the  lands  purchased  of  the 
proprietaries  were  to  betaken  from  the  purchasers,  to  quiet  the  Con- 
necticut settlers,  justice  required  that  those  purchasers  should  receive 
an  equivalent.  If  at  any  time  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  adequate  funds,  those  purchasers  might  have  been  indemnified 
out  of  the  public  treasury  :  but  the  state  had  no  money,  and  the  state 
certificates  like  those  of  the  United  States,  were  then  worth  only  four 
or  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  state,  howev- 
er, to  give  a  complete  indemnity,  without  increasing  its  financial  bur- 
thens. There  were  some  millions  of  acres  of  new,  unappropriated  lands, 
of  which  the  Indian  title  had  three  years  before  been  extinguished. — • 
These  were  at  the   disposal  of  the  state.*    I  therefore  introduced  into 

tired,  he  described  the  Major's  character,  as  crafty,  selfish  and  unprincipled, 
and  concluded  with  these  words,  slowly  and  emphatically  pronounced — "  and 
his  father  before  him  had  more  sense  than  honesty." 

*  I  think  it  was  about  the  year  1778,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose,  stripped  the  heirs  of  William  Penn,  of  all 
the  vacant  lands  (probably  six  millions  of  acres)  in  the  state  ;  leaving 
them  only  a  few  tracts  of  unsettled  land,  called  Manors,  which  had  been  ac- 
tually located  and  surveyed ;  and  engaging  to  pay  them  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  by  way  of  indemnity  ;  when,  at  that  mo- 
ment, there  were  due  to  those  heirs,  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  lands  they  had  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  and  for  quit  rents.  The 
pretence  for  this  act  of  violence  against  the  just  rights  of  those  heirs,  was  (as 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  law)  that  so  large  a  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals,  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  the  principal 
heir  lived  in  England;  and  the  others,  John  and  Richard  Penn,  had  gone 
thither ;  a   condition  of  retaining  their  estates  might  have  been,  their  not  re- 
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the  bill  a  section  to  provide  for  an  equitable  appraisement  of  the  tract 
claimed  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  in  the  Wyoming  territory ;  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  authorizing  them  to  locate,  where  they  pleased  in  the  great 
body  of  vacant  lands,  such  qualities  as  would  be  equivalent  to  those  lost 
at  Wyoming ;    not  acre  for  acre,  but  value  for  value. 

"The  bill,  with  very  small  alterations,  was  enacted  into  a  law. — 
Commissioners,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
claims  on  both  sides ;  those  of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  to  ascertain 
who  were  entitled  to  hold  by  the  terms  of  the  quieting  and  confirming 
law  ; — those  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  ap- 
praise the  value  of  each  tract. 

"  Here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  rule  of  discrimination  prescribed 
by  the  confirming  law,  in  regard  to  the  Connecticut  settlers. 

"The  decision  of  the  federal  court,  at  Trenton,  on  the  controversy  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  was  made  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1782,  in  the  words  following : 

'This  cause  has  been  well  argued  by  the  learned  counsel  on  both 
sides.     The  court  are  now  to  pronounce  their  sentence  or  judgment.' 

'We  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  no 
right  to  the  lands  in  controversy.' 

'We  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  jurisdiction  and 
pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  claimed  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  do  of  right 
belong  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.'* 

"This  decision,  pursuant  to  the  articles  of  the  confederation  of  the 
states  was  final.  But  although  the  state-claim  of  Connecticut  was  thus 
forever  barred,  the  case  of  the  innocent  settlers  under  that  claim,  was 
entitled  to  commiseration  ;  and  I  early  understood  that  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  recommended  it  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  to  make 
some  equitable  provision  for  their  relief — a  recommendation,  to  which 
that  government  paid  no  regard.  In  drawing  the  bill  for  the  confirm- 
ing law,  I  marked  the  line  between  the  settlers  prior  to  the  decree  of 
Trenton,  and  subsequent  settlers ;  the  former  entered  in  full  faith  of  the 
right  of  Connecticut ;  the  latter  entered  with  their  eyes  open — with 
knowledge  that  the  competent  court  had  decided  that  Connecticut 
had  no  right :  the  former  only  were  to  be  quieted  in  their  possessions. 

"  The   Susquehanna  Company,  claiming  solely   under  the  state  of 

turning  to  America.  At  any  rate,  a  compromise,  bearing  even  a  distant  ap- 
proach to  an  equivalent,  might  have  been  adopted,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
ofthePenns.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
was  similar,  or  worse,  in  relation  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  original 
proprietor  of  Maryland. 

^Journals  of  the  old  Congress,  vol.  8,  pages  83,  84,    January  1783. 
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Connecticnt,  ought,  like  the  state,  to  have  abandoned  their  claim :  but 
defeated  at  law,  they  had  recourse  to  intrigue,  and  all  the  arts  of  dis- 
ingenuous and  cunning  men.  In  addition  to  the  actual  settlers  at  the 
time  of  the  decree,  they  invited  and  encouraged  emigrations  from  the 
states  eastward  of  Pennsylvania,  of  all  men  destitute  of  property,  who 
could  be  tempted  by  the  gratuitous  offer  of  Lands;  on  the  single  condi- 
tion that  they  should  enter  upon  them  armed, — "to  man  their  rights," 
in  the  cant  phrase  of  those  people.  These  emigrants  were  called  "  Half- 
share  men,"  and  were  to  have  each  half  of  a  share  in  a  township,  which 
I  believe,  was  160  or  200  acres  ;  a  whole  share  being  320  or  400  acres. 
By  this  management,  the  Susquehanna  Company  hoped  to  pour  in  such 
a  mass  of  young  and  able  bodied  men,  as  would  appear  formidable  to 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  and  to  subdue  and  expel  whom, 
would  require  a  considerable  military  force,  to  he  raised  and  maintain- 
ed at  a  heavy  expense  of  treasure,  and  perhaps  of  blood;  and  that  to  a- 
void  the  evils  of  such  internal  war,  Pennsylvania  might  be  induced  to  a 
compromise  ;  not  merely  to  quiet  the  actual  settlers  prior  to  the  decree 
of  Trenton,  and  the  half-share  men  also,  but  to  permit  the  company  to 
take — if  not  their  whole  pretended  Indian  purchase,  120  miles  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  about  a  degree  of  latitude — yet  so  much  as  would  make 
all  the  members  rich.  Such  a  project,  to  be  accomplished  by  such 
desperate  and  flagitious  means,  it  might  be  expected  would  meet  no 
countenance  from,  much  less  be  the  very  offspring  of  men,  of  whom  some 
were  of  respectable  standing  in  Connecticut:  yet  such  was  the  fact : 
and  such  men,  with  their  associates,  were  the  authors  of  the  outrages 
committed  upon  me,  while  T  resided  at  Wyoming. 

In  May,  1787,  a  quorum  of  the  commissioners  met  at  Wyoming,  now 
Wilkesbarre,  and  gave  notice  of  the  mode  in  which  they  meant  to  pro- 
ceed in  examining  claims,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  prepare  the  re- 
quisite evidence  to  support  them,  to  be  presented  to  the  commissioners 
at  their  next  meeting.  This  next  meeting  took  place,  at  Wilkesbarre, 
in  August  or  September  following.*  Many  claims  were  then  present- 
ed, and  examined  ;  and  the  commissioners  were  proceeding  regularly, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  completing  their  work,  in  a  reasonable  time  : 
when  they  were  interrupted,  and,  for  their  personal  safety,  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  county.  John  Franklin,  a  shrewd  and  resolute  man,  the 
prime  agent  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  the  chosen  commander 
of  the  militia,  with  the  title  of  Colonel,  had  been  for  some  time  visiting 
all  the  settlements,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  an  open  and  forcible  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Evidence  of  these  practices 
having  been  communicated  (I  know  not  by  whom)  to  Chief  Justice 

*  I  moved  my  family  to  Wilkesbarre  in  July,  1787. 
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M'Kean,  he  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Franklin,  on  a  charge 
of  Treason  against  the  state.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  (for  it  had  been 
completely  organized,  under  the  authority  committed  to  me,  as  before 
mentioned)  chosen  by  the  people  (according  to  law  and  the  usage  of 
Pennsylvania)  and  living  among  them,  was  not  deemed  the  proper  per- 
son to  execute  the  warrant,  though  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  who  either 
would  not  have  been  able  to  arrest  Franklin,  or  by  doing  it,  rendering 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  turbulent  men,  might  be  in  too  great 
danger  of  their  vengeance.  The  Chief  Justice  therefore  directed  his 
warrant  to  four  gentlemen  of  known  fortitude,  two  or  three  of  whom 
had  been  officers  in  the  revolutionary  war.  On  their  arrival,  they  shew- 
ed me  the  Chief  Justice's  warrant.  Franklin  was  at  that  time  about  20 
or  25  miles  lower  down  the  river,  preparing  his  adherents  for  the  ex- 
plosion. In  three  or  four  days  he  came  up  to  Wilkesbarre.  The  four 
gentlemen  seized  him.  Two  of  their  horses  were  in  my  stable,  which 
were  sent  to  them,  but  soon  my  servant  returned  on  one  of  them, 
with  a  message  from  the  gentlemen,  that  people  were  assembling 
in  numbers  and  requesting  me  to  come  with  what  men  were  near 
me,  to  prevent  a  rescue.  I  took  loaded  pistols  in  my  hands  and 
went  with  another  servant  to  their  aid.  Just  as  I  met  them,  Frank- 
lin threw  himself  off  from  his  horse,  and  renewed  his  struggle 
with  them.  His  hair  was  dishevelled  and  face  bloody,  from  preceding 
efforts.  I  told  the  gentlemen  they  would  never  carry  him  off,  unless  his 
feet  were  tied  under  the  horse's  belly.  I  sent  for  a  cord.  The  gentle- 
men re-mounted  him,  and  my  servant  tied  his  feet.  Then,  one  taking 
his  bridle,  another  following  behind,  and  the  others  riding  one  on  each 
side,  they  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
friends. 

But  this  open  aid  given  by  me  and  my  servants,  in  securing  Franklin, 
exposed  me  to  the  vengeful  resentment  of  his  adherents.  I  would  have 
avoided  this  step,  if  I  had  not  believed  the  welfare  of  the  good  people  of 
the  county  and  the  public  peace  depended  on  securing  the  person  of 
that  daring  man.  My  particular  friends,  discreet  men,  who  knew  infin- 
itely better  than  I,  the  character  of  his  adherents,  assured  me  they 
would  assemble,  and  retaliate  on  me  the  treatment  of  their  leader,  and 
probably  do  me  serious  bodily  harm  ;  and  advised  me  to  go  out  of  the 
way  and  secrete  myself,  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  should  pass  over. 
This  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  or  7th  of  October.  I  retired  to  a 
close  wood  not  far  from  the  house  I  occupied.  In  the  evening  I  return- 
ed to  my  family.  Some  of  the  well  disposed  neighbours  assembled  with 
their  arms.  The  rising  of  Franklin's  men  was  expected  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  I  desired  my  friends  to  place  sentinels  along  the 
bank,  where  they  might  discover  the  first  movements  for  crossing  the 
river  ;  and  then  sat  down  to  sup  with  my  family.     Before  I  had  finished 
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that  meal,  a  sentinel  came  in  haste  from  the  river,  and  informed  me  that 
Franklin's  adherents  were  crossing  in  boats.  My  house  was  within  a 
furlong1  of  the  river.  I  took  up  a  loaded  pistol,  and  three  or  four  small 
biscuits,  and  retired  to  a  neigbouring  field.  Soon  the  yell  of  the  insur- 
gents apprised  me  of  their  arrival  at  my  house.  I  listened  to  their  nois- 
es a  full  half  hour  ;  when,  the  clamour  ceasing,  I  judged  that  the  few 
armed  neighbours,  who  had  previously  entered  and  fastened  the  doors, 
had  surrendered.  This  was  the  fact.  The  rioters  (as  I  afterwards 
learnt  from  your  mother)  searching  the  house  for  me,  and  for  conceal- 
ed arms,  if  any  there  were. 

"While  I  was  listening,  Griffith  Evans,  secretary  to  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, and  a  lodger  at  my  house,  retiring  from  it,  fortunately  taking 
the  same  course,  joined  me.  Believing  that  when  they  should  have 
searched  the  house  in  vain,  they  would  proceed  to  the  near  fields,  to 
find  me,  I  told  Mr.  Evans,  it  would  be  well  to  retire  still  farther.  When 
we  had  gained  the  side  of  Wilkesbarre  mountain,  we  laid  ourselves 
down,  and  got  some  sleep.  In  the  morning  I  descried,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  or  more,  a  log  house,  which  was  on  a  lot  of  land  I  had  purchased, 
and  near  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  occupied  by  an  honest  German, 
whose  daughter  lived  with  your  mother,  as  a  maid.  I  proposed  to  Mr. 
Evans,  as  he  had  no  personal  injury  to  apprehend  from  the  rioters,  to  go 
to  the  log  house,  and  ask  the  German,  in  my  behalf,  to  go  down  to  my 
house,  (which,  as  his  daughter  was  there,  would  be  perfectly  natural) 
and  if  he  could  see  your  mother,  enquire  what  was  the  state  of  things, 
and  whether  I  could  return  with  safety.  Mr.  Evans  waited  his  return  ; 
and  then  brought  me  word,  from  your  mother,  that  I  must  remain  con- 
cealed ;  for  they  were  still  searching  for  me. — It  was  now  about  eleven 
o'clock.  I  told  Mr.  Evans,  that  as  I  could  not  return  to  Wilkesbarre, 
we  had  better  proceed  for  Philadelphia,  and  inform  the  Executive  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Wyoming.  He  readily  assented  ;  and  we  immediate- 
ly commenced  our  march.  It  was  through  pathless  woods  ;  and  we  had 
no  provisions  except  the  three  or  four  biscuits  I  had  put  in  my  pocket 
the  preceding  evening.  That  we  might  not  get  lost,  I  proposed  turning 
short  to  our  left,  to  strike  the  road  leading  from  Wyoming  ;  and  thence 
take  our  departure  with  more  safety.  We  did  so  ;  and  then  again  dart- 
ing into  the  woods,  proceeded,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  road,  but  not  in  sight  of  it. — A  little  before  sun-setting, 
we  came  to  a  small  run  of  water,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the  "nine-mile 
run,"  being  at  that  distance  from  Wilkesbarre.  I  therefore  desired  Mr. 
Evans  to  go  cautiously  down  the  run,  till  he  should  strike  the  road 
which  crossed  it.  He  did  so  ;  it  was  not  far  off.  On  his  return,  we 
concluded  to  lie  down,  to  get  some  sleep  ;  intending  to  rise,  when  the 
moon  should  be  up,  at  about  two  the  next  morning,  and  prosecute  our 
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journey.  About  two  miles  from  the  nine-mile  run,  was  Bear  Creek,  a 
stream  perhaps  40  or  50  feet  wide,  and  without  a  bridge.  Having 
several  times  travelled  that  road,  I  knew  when  we  approached  it. 
There  I  thought  it  probable  the  insurgents  had  posted  a  small  guard  to 
intercept  me,  leaving  their  main  guard  at  a  deserted  cabin  four  miles 
back.  Mr.  Evans  proposed  to  advance  alone,  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  if  he 
discovered  there  any  armed  men,  to  halloo,  that  I  might  escape  into  the 
woods.  I  told  him  that  was  impracticable  ;  fatigued,  and  destitute  of 
provisions,  I  could  not  fly  ;  that  each  of  us  had  a  loaded  pistol  ;  that  I 
presumed  the  guard  at  the  Creek  would  not  exceed  three  men  ;  that  if 
they  attempted  to  take  us,  we  must  each  kill  his  man,  when  the  third 
would  be  glad  to  escape.  With  this  determination,  we  proceeded. 
The  Creek  was  not  guarded  ;  we  forded  it,  and  then  marched  at  our 
ease.  In  the  morning,  we  reached  the  first  inhabited  house,  about  25 
miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  Here  we  were  refreshed  with  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  and  then  we  went  on  our  way.  Having  travelled  some  miles 
farther,  we  came  to  some  farmers'  houses,  where  we  hired  horses  ;  and 
then  continued  our  journey  to  Philadelphia. 

"  On  my  return  to  Wilkesbarre,  I  was  informed  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  guards,  to  intercept  me,  was  precisely  as  I  had  conjectured.  A 
subaltern's  command  marched  to  Bear  Creek,  where  they  waited  till 
night,  when  they  returned  to  the  cabin  ;  concluding  that  I  had  reached 
the  Creek  before  them. 

"  The  insurgents,  soon  brought  to  reflection,  and  deprived  of  the  coun- 
sel and  direction  of  their  leader,  Franklin,  began  to  relent,  and  sent  a 
petition  to  the  executive  council,*  acknowledging  their  offence,  and 
praying  for  a  pardon.  This  was  readily  granted  ;  and  Colonel  Denison, 
the  Luzerne  Counsellor,  went  up  with  the  pardon.  It  was  natural  to  in- 
fer from  this,  that  I  might  return  in  safety  to  my  family.  I  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly :  but  when  within  25  miles,  I  sent,  by  a  servant  who  was  with 
me,  a  letter  to  your  mother,  desiring  her  to  consult  some  of  the  discreet 
neighbours,  who  were  my  friends,  relative  to  my  return.  She  did  so. 
They  were  of  opinion,  that  I  could  not  return  with  safety  at  present.  So 
I  went  back  to  Philadelphia. 

"  In  September,  1787,  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  several 
states,  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  which  had  been  sit- 
ting several  months  in  Philadelphia,  concluded  their  labours.  They 
recommended  that  the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  a  Convention 

*  The  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  then  in  force.  It  vested  the 
executive  power  in  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  a  President, 
Vice  President,  and  one  Counsellor  from  each  county.  The  legislative  pow- 
er was  vested  in  a  single  body,  called  the  General  Assembly. 
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of  Delegates  to  be  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the 
recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification.  Such 
a  convention  being  called  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  people 
of  Luzerne  county  chose  me  their  delegate,  to  represent  them  init !  This 
convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia  (where  I  still  remained)  I  think 
early  in  December.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  convention 
assented  to  and  ratified  the  Constitution.  It  was  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  all  the  Delegates,  includ- 
ing the  opposers  while  under  discussion,  with  the  exception  of  some 
three  or  four  obstinate  men,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  of  their 
characters,  as  ignorant  as  obstinate.  The  opposers  of  its  adoption  were 
the  extra-republicans,  or  democrats — the  same  sort  of  men  who  after- 
wards were  called  anti-federalists,  and  who  uniformly  opposed  all  the 
leading  measures  of  the  federal  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

"  I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  I  might  return  to'Wyoming.  I  ar- 
rived there  the  beginning  of  January,  1788. 

"  Franklin  remained  in  jail,  at  Philadelphia.  This  put  a  stop,  for  a 
short  time,  to  the  unwarrantable  measures  of  the  Susquehanna  Compa- 
ny ;  and  damped  the  zeal  of  their  partisans  at  Wyoming.  Next  to  his 
confinement,  they  seemed  to  have  thought  my  influence  in  the  county 
was  most  adverse  to  their  schemes.  How  to  get  rid  of  me  was  the 
question.  I  presume  it  engaged  their  attention  for  some  months.  In 
the  spring  of  1788,  as  early  I  think  as  April,  there  were  indications  of 
some  plot  against  me  ;  and  then,  or  soon  after,  it  was  menacingly  inti- 
mated to  me  by  Major  Jenkins,  (I  doubt  not  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  Susquehanna  Company)  in  the  hope,  probably,  so  to  alarm,  as 
to  induce  me  voluntarily  to  quit  the  country.  In  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed. I  felt  no  inclination  to  abandon  my  farm  and  buildings,  which 
had  cost  me  more  money  than  I  could  again  command, — nor  to  relin- 
quish the  cause  in  which  I  had  engaged  ;  so  I  pursued  my  occupations, 
as  usual. 

"  By  the  month  of  June,  the  indications  of  some  sort  of  an  attack  upon 
me,  became  more  apparent.  To  guard  against  it,  by  shutting  myself  up 
in  my  house,  would  have  been  fruitless  ;  because,  if  determined  to  ar- 
rest me,  my  house  was  not  strong  enough  to  exclude  them.  Besides, 
if  I  must  abandon  my  business,  I  might  as  well  abandon  my  country.  I 
therefore  remained  at  my  post. 

"On  the  26th  of  June,  at  about  11  at  night,  when  your  mother  and  I 
were  asleep,  and  your  brother  Edward,  nine  months  old,  was  lying  on 
my  arm,  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  opening  of  the  door  of  the  room. 
"  Who's  there  ?"  I  asked  :  "  Get  up,"  was  the  answer.  "  Don't  strike," 
said  I,  "  I  have  an  infant  on  my  arm." — I  had  no  doubt  that  the  intruders 
were  ruffians  come  to  execute  the  long  menaced  attack. 
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I  rolled  Edward  from  my  arm,  rose,  and  put  on  my  clothes.  Your 
mother  slipped  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  bed  ;  and  putting  on  some 
clothes,  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  a  lighted  candle. 
Then  we  saw  the  room  filled  with  men  armed  with  guns  and  hatchets, 
having  their  faces  blacked,  and  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads. 
Their  first  act  was  to  pinion  me ;  tying  my  arms  together  with  a  cord, 
above  my  elbows,  and  crossed  over  my  back.  To  the  middle  of  this 
cord  they  tied  another,  long  enough  for  one  of  them  to  take  hold  of,  to 
prevent  my  escaping  from  them.  They  told  me  it  would  be  well  to 
take  a  blanket  or  outer  garment,  for  I  should  be  along  time  in  a  situa- 
tion where  I  should  want  it*  I  desired  your  mother  to  get  me  an  old 
surtout,  which  was  in  the  chamber.f  She  quickly  returned,  and  I  re- 
ceived it  on  one  of  my  arms.  They  then  led  me  off,  and  hastened 
through  the  village  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  perfect  silence.  Having  travel- 
led a  couple  of  miles,  they  halted  a  few  minutes.  Then  resuming  their 
march,  proceeded  to  Pittstown,  ten  or  eleven  miles  up  the  river  from 
Wilkesbarre.  Here  they  stopped  at  a  tavern  and  called  for  whiskey — 
offering  some  to  me,  which  I  did  not  accept  ;  I  drank  some  water. 

"  In  twenty  minutes,  they  left  this  house,  and  pursued  their  march. — 
There  were  about  fifteen  of  them — arranged  in  my  front,  my  rear,  and 
on  both  flanks.  We  were  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  night.  As 
we  proceeded,  one  of  the  ruffians  at  my  side  thus  accosted  me — "  Now 
if  you  will  only  write  two  or  three  lines  to  the  Executive  Council,  they 
will  discharge  Colonel  Franklin,  and  then  we  will  release  you."  In- 
stantly I  answered — "The  executive  Council  better  understand  their 
duty,  than  to  discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  release  of  an  innocent 
man "  "  Damn  him,  (exclaimed  a  voice  before  me)  why  don't  you 
tomahawk  him  ?"  This  wrath  of  the  ruffian  was  excited  by  the  word 
"  traitor,"  applied  to  their  old  leader,  Franklin.  No  more  words  were 
uttered  on  this  subject. 

We  soon  reached  the  river  Lachawannack,  about  two  miles  from  the 
tavern.  After  searching  a  little  while,  they  found  a  canoe,  in  which 
some  of  them  passed  over.  On  its  return  I  stepped  in,  with  the  others  of 

*  When  I  stepped  out  of  bed,  the  first  garment  I  took  up  was  a  coat,  in  a 
pocket  of  which  was  a  packet  of  letters  which  I  had  written  to  one  or  more 
of  my  acquaintances,  members  of  congress,  (then  sitting  at  New-York)  de- 
tailing the  conduct  and  characters  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  nefarious 
measures  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  ;  which  letters  Mr.  Andrew  Elicot, 
then  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  who  was  to  set  off  for  Philadelphia  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  to  take  with  him.  I  dropped  the  coat,  and  felt  for  a  pair  of  fustian 
trowsers,  and  fustain  jacket  with  sleeves.     These  I  put  on — and  my  shoes. 

t  Your  mother  afterwards  informed  me  that  one  of  the  ruffians  followed 
her  to  the  chamber,  and  threatened    to  tomahawk  her,  if  she  made  any  noise. 
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the  gang'.  The  water  was  low,  and  the  canoe  touched  the  bottom, 
before  we  reached  the  shore.  I  was  going  to  step  out  and  wade  to  the 
shore.  "  Stop" — said  one  of  them,  who  had  a  pack  at  his  back.  He 
waded  to  the  shore — laid  down  his  pack — returned  to  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  and  carried  me  on  his  back  to  the  shore! 

"Proceeding  upwards,  we  in  a  little  while  came  to  a  ferry.  The  day- 
had  dawned.  They  crossed  over  in  a  scow  (a  large  flat-bottomed  boat) 
to  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  we  continued  our  march, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  struck  into  the  woods, 
and  pursued  the  course  upwards,  out  of  sight  of  the  river.  About  four 
in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  a  log  house  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
about  thirty  miles  above  Wilkesbarre.  Here  they  had  victuals  cooked, 
and  I  ate  with  a  good  appetite  ;  having  fasted  since  I  was  taken  the 
preceding  night. 

"Seeing  a  bed  in  the  room,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  it.  I  do  not  re- 
collect when  they  unpinioned  me.  I  had  lain  bat  a  little  while,  when 
a  man  arrived  in  a  boat  from  Jacob's  Plains,  a  small  settlement  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  above  Wilkesbarre.  I  knew  the  man.  The  ruf- 
fians (supposing  that  I  was  asleep)  inquired  with  eagerness,  what  was 
the  news  below ;  and  whether  the  militia  had  turned  out  to  pursue 
them.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative. — I  immediately  saw  that  I 
should  not  be  suffered  to  keep  my  place  on  the  bed.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, one  of  them  came  to  the  bed  side  and  said  "  get  up."  I  rose,  and 
they  took  "me  directly  back  from  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  and 
behind  a  rising  ground  they  rested  for  the  night.  Tt  thundered  ; 
and  a  heavy  rain  soon  wet  us  to  the  skin.  At  day-light  one  of  the 
crew  went  to  the  house  :  and  finding  all  quiet,  he  returned,  and  we  all 
went  thither.  The  drying  of  our  clothes,  and  eating  breakfast,  employ- 
ed us  till  about  ten  o'clock.  Standing  with  them  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  I  observed  a  man  on  the  other  side,  leading  a  horse.  It  was  on 
the  shore  of  the  river.  Being  near  sighted,  I  did  not  know  him.  But 
one  of  them  exclaimed — "There  goes  Major  Jenkins,  now, — a  damned 
stinking  son  of  a  bitch."  By  this  courteous  observation  on  the  second 
man  of  the  party,  and  the  first  in  Franklin's  absence,  it  was  apparent, 
that  after  encouraging  and  engaging  them  in  the  diabolical  outrage 
upon  me  he  had  deserted  them.  He,  in  fact,  kept  on  his  route,  went 
into  the  state  of  New- York,  and  there,  being  a  land  surveyor,  found 
employment,  during  the  residue  of  the  season,  and  until  tranquillity  was 
finally  restored  to  the  county. 

"By  this  time,  the  blacking  had  disappeared  from  the  faces  of  the 
ruffians ;  when  I  found  two  of  them  to  be  sons  of  one  Dudley,  a  carpen- 
ter, and  a  near  neighbour  at  Wilkesbarre.  The  others  were  all  before 
unknown  to  me. 

"They  now  prepared  to  cross  over  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Susque- 
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haima.  Gideon  Dudley  came  up  to  me  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  with 
which  to  manacle  me.  To  this  I  objected,  as  they  were  going  to  cross 
the  river  in  a  small  canoe,  and  I  desired  to  have  a  chance  of  saving  my 
life  by  swimming,  if  it  should  overset.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Earl 
(whom  I  had  not  known,  but  who  was  father  to  two  of  the  party)  inter- 
posed— telling  Dudley  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  escape,  and  ad- 
vising him  not  to  put  the  irons  upon  me.  He  accordingly  forebore. — 
We  crossed  the  river  ;and  they  pursued  their  march.  In  an  hour,  they 
halted  ;  the  leader  of  the  band  selected  four,  and  bid  the  rest  go  on — 
With^  these  four  and  me,  he  darted  directly  into  the  woods.  This  ex- 
cited some  apprehension  in  me,  of  personal  mischief;  especially  as  one 
of  the*m,  by  the  name  of  Cady,  sustained,  as  I  understood,  a  very  bad 
character.  The  leader  of  this  band  was  a  hunter,  and  had  his  rifle 
gun  with  him.  As  we  proceeded  a  fawn  was  started,  and  as  he  bounded 
along,  the  hunter  shot  him,  and  in  five  minutes  had  his  skin  off,  and  the 
carcase  slung  on  his  back.  At  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  river,  they  halted,  close  by  a  very  small  run  of  water.  A  fire  being 
quickly  kindled,  they  began  to  cook  some  of  the  venison.  The  hunter 
took  his  first  cut.  They  sharpened  small  sticks,  at  both  ends,  running 
one  into  a  slice  of  the  fawn,  and  setting  the  other  end  into  the  ground, 
the  top  of  the  stick  bearing  so  near  the  fire  as  to  broil  the  flesh.  Being 
hungry,  I  borrowed  one  of  their  knives,  and  followed  their  example. — 
I  observed  the  hunter  tending  his  steak  with  great  nicety  ;  and  sprink- 
ling it  with  a  little  salt.  As  soon  as  it  was  done,  he  with  a  very  good 
grace,  presented  it  to  me  ! 

"Before  night,  they  cut  down  some  limbs  of  trees,  and  formed  a  slight 
booth,  to  shelter  us  from  the  dew.  One  of  them  taking  post  as  a  senti- 
nel, we  lay  down  on  the  ground  :  my  pillow  was  a  stone. — In  this  situa- 
tion we  remained  about  a  week.  At  first,  they  had  some  good  salt 
pork,  and  wheaten  bread  that  lasted  two  or  three  days  ;  after  which 
they  got  Indian  meal,  which  they  made  into  cakes,  or  fried,  as  pancakes, 
in  the  fat  of  the  pork.  Of  the  pork  they  were  very  sparing  ;  frying  only 
two  or  three  small  slices  at  a  time,  and  cutting  them  up  in  the  pan. 
Such  was  our  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  :  my  share  did  not  exceed 
five  mouthfuls  of  pork  at  each  meal*  They  fared  better — sopping  up, 
with  their  bread  or  cakes,  all  the  fat  in  the  pan,  of  which  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  participate. — It  was  here  I  told  them  they  would  repent  of 
their  doings  ;  and  instead  of  being  supported  by  four  hundred  men  in 
the  county,  as  they  had  professed  to  believe,  that  they  would  be  aban- 
doned to  their  fate. 


*  Yet  1  never  felt  more  alert  and  vigorous  in  my  life  ;  which  I   ascribed  to 
my  necessary  extreme  temperance. 
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"From  this  station  they  marched  a  few  miles,  and  took  another,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  a  sequestered  place,  and  about  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  Susquehanna.  We  had  no  sooner  halted,  than  they  came  to  me 
with  a  chain  five  or  six  feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a  band  like  the 
bands  of  horse-fetters.  Col.  Franklin,  they  said,  had  been  put  in  irons, 
in  the  Philadelphia  jail,  and  they  must  put  irons  on  me,  although  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  them  to  do  it  ;  "  but  their  great  men  required  it." 
Satisfied  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  I  was  silent.  They 
fixed  the  band  of  the  chain  round  my  ankle,  securing  it  with  a  flat  key, 
which  they  twisted,  to  prevent  its  being  got  off  without  a  tool  to  un- 
twist the  key.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  they  fastened  by  a  staple  to 
a  tree.  In  this  situation  I  remained  an  hour  or  more  ;  and  they  employed 
themselves  in  forming  a  booth  with  the  boughs  of  trees. — This  chain,  be- 
sides its  conformity  with  the  orders  of  their  "great  men,"  saved  my  gen- 
tlemen from  the  burthen  of  mounting  guard  every  night.  When  we  lay 
down,  they  placed  me  in  the  middle,  and  one  of  them  wrapped  the  chain 
round  one  of  his  legs  ;  so  that  I  could  not  rise  to  attempt  an  escape, 
without  waking  him  up.  But  I  determined  not  to  make  the  attempt — 
for  T  soon  considered  that  my  life  was  not  in  danger  ;  and  I  expected 
them  to  grow  weary  of  their  enterprise  :  so  I  patiently  endured  present 
affliction.  Besides,  if  I  escaped  they  could  take  me  again,  unless  I 
quitted  the  county  ;  which  was  the  precise  object  of  the  outrage — to 
get  rid  of  me. 

We  had  been  in  this  valley  but  two  or  three  days,  when,  one  morn- 
ing, whilst  all  my  guard  were  fast  asleep,  I  heard  a  brisk  firing  of  mus- 
quetry.  It  was  a  skirmish,  I  had  no  doubt,  between  the  "  Boys"  (as 
these  fellows  called  their  party)  and  the  militia,  who  had  come  from  be- 
low to  discover  them,  and  rescue  me.  But  I  let  them  sleep  on  ;  nor  did 
I  tell  them  of  the  firing,  after  they  awoke.  After  breakfast,  one  of 
them  went  down  to  a  house  by  the  river,  in  their  interest,  and  returned 
in  haste,  to  tell  his  comrades  that  the  "  Boys"  and  militia  had  met,  and 
that  in  the  battle,  captain  Ross,  who  commanded  the  militia,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.*  At  the  close  of  this,  or  the  next  day,  they  marched 
down  to  the  river,  and  sought  for  a  canoe  to  cross  over  to  the  western 
side  ;  but  could  find  none.  We  were  now  at  Black-Walnut  Bottom, 
about  44  miles  above  Wilkesbarre.  Thus  disappointed,  they  marched 
back  into  the  woods,  and  we  lay  down  for  the  night.  The  next  day 
towards  evening,  they  went  again  to  the  river,  and  crossed  it.  It  was 
so  dark,  that  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  we  might  pass  un- 
seen. They  passed  through  a  thick  wood  to  the  house  of  one  Kilborn, 
father  to  two  of  the  party.     There  we  lodged.     The  next  morning  they 

*  He  was  badly  wounded,  but  recovered.  Gideon  Dudley  received  from 
the  militia  a  ball  through  his  hand. 
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pushed  back  into  the  woods,  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  This  was 
the  third  and  last  station.  This  changing  from  place  to  place,  was 
to  prevent  their  being  discovered  by  the  militia,  who  came  from  below, 
at  different  time,  to  find  them. 

"On  the  15th  of  July,  Gideon  Dudley  (who  now  appeared  to  have  the 
command)  with  two  others,  came  out  to  our  station.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon.  After  lounging  about  for  some  time,  as  if  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  they  approached  me  ;  and  Dudley  asked — 
"  Don't  you  wish  to  be  set  at  liberty  ?" — "  To  be  sure  I  do" — was  my 
answer.  After  a  little  pause,  Dudley  again  accosted  me — "What  will 
you  do  for  us  if  we  will  set  you  at  liberty  ?" — "What  do  you  wish  me 
to  do  for  you  ?"  was  my  reply.  "  Will  you  intercede  for  Colonel  Frank- 
lin's pardon  ?" — "  No,  I  will  not."  This  answer  was  evidently  unex- 
pected ;  they  were  confounded  ;  and  retiring,  they  for  some  time  laid 
their  heads  together.  Then  again  coming  near,  one  of  them  asked — 
"  Will  you  intercede  for  our  pardon  ?" — After  a  momentary  pause,  I 
answered — "  While  I  have  been  in  your  hands,  you  have  told  me  of 
your  '  Great  Men,'  and  that  you  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  their 
orders.  By  them  you  have  been  misled  and  deceived.  Give  me  their 
names,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  obtaining  your  pardon." — This  they  could 
not  do,  they  said,  without  going  down  to  their  Head-Quarters,  and  con- 
sulting the  main  body  ;  and  turned  on  their  heels  to  depart — "Stop,"  said 
I,  "  and  knock  off  this  chain."  They  instantly  took  off  the  chain,  that 
I  had  carried  about  for  ten  days. 

"  I  lay  down  with  my  guard  that  night,  not  doubting  of  my  speedy 
release.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  rose,  put  the  fire-brands  together 
(in  the  woods,  a  fire  is  generally  kept  up  at  night  even  in  the  warmest 
weather)  ;  mixed  up  some  of  their  miserable  coai'se  Indian  meal  for 
cakes,  spread  the  dough  on  pieces  of  hemlock  bark  (the  usual  trenchers) 
and  set  them  to  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  our 
green  tea,  I  went  to  gather  it.  This  was  the  winter  green,  bearing  red 
berries,  which  went  by  the  name  of  partridge  berries.  Infused  in  boil- 
ing water,  the  winter  green  makes  a  tolerable  warm  beverage.* 

By  thise  time  my  guard  were  awake,  the  tea  was  boiled  and  the  cakes 
were  baked.  I  told  them  that  expecting  to  be  released,  I  had  risen  and  got 
the  breakfast  ready,  in  order  to°gain  time  ;  for  if  released,  I  had  a  par- 


*  They  once  asked  me  if  I  should  like  a  dish  of  coffee.  "A  dish  of  coffee 
by  all  means,"  I  answered.  They  went  to  work.  Boiling  water  in  their 
iron  pot,  to  make  it  clean,  then  emptying  it,  they  set  it  over  to  heat.  They 
next  strewed  into  it  some  Indian  meal  ;  and  when  this  was  roasted,  they 
poured  in  water  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  boiled,  the  coffee  was  made.  It  was 
an  agreeable  change  for  our  green  tea. 
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ticular  desire  to  reach  home  the  next  day.f  I  then  proposed  that  we 
should  go  to  their  head-quarters,  without  delay  ;  where,  if  released,  it 
would  be  well ;  if  not,  I  would  corns  back  with  them  again  into  the 
woods.  They  readily  assented — took  up  their  kettle  and  frying-pan— 
(our  kitchen  furniture)  and  down  we  marched.  When  arrived  near 
to  their  head  quarters,  they  halted.  One  went  to  announce  our  arrival. 
Two  or  three  came  out,  Gideon  Dudley  at  their  head — when  he  put  to 
me  the  original  question,  "Will  you  intercede  for  Colonel  Franklin's 
pardon?"  "I  will  answer  no  question  till  I  am  set  at  liberty,"  was  my 
return.     They  conducted  me  into  Kilborn's  house. 

"It  was  now  the  16th  of  July.  Nineteen  days  had  passed  away, 
while  I  had  been  their  prisoner.  Having  no  razor,  nor  a  second  shirt, 
I  had  neither  shaved  nor  changed  my  linen  during  that  whole  time. — 
They  had  told  me,  if  I  desired  clothing  or  any  thing  else  from  home,  and  I 
would  write  for  them,  they  should  be  brought  to  me.  I  accordingly 
wrote  to  your  mother  for  clothing — and  for  a  book.  She  sent  them  up 
as  directed,  and  they  arrived  at  Zebulon  Marcy's  at  Tunkhannock  ; 
and  there  I  found  them,  after  I  was  released.  The  shirt  I  wore  from 
home,  I  repeatedly  took  off,  and  washed  as  well  as  I  could,  in  cold  water 
and  without  soap. 

"As  soon  as  I  entered  Kilborn's  house,  they  brought  me  a  razor  and 
soap  to  shave,  and  a  clean  shirt,  and  pair  of  stockings ;  and  told  me  I 
was  at  liberty.  They  roasted  some  chickens,  and  gave  me  as  good  a 
dinner  as  the  poor  wretches  could  furnish. 

"  While  dinner  was  preparing,  they  renewed  their  request,  that  I 
would  intercede  for  Franklin's  pardon.  This  I  again  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  do.  Then  they  made  the  same  request  for  themselves  ;  and  I 
again  told  them  that  I  could  venture  to  assure  them  of  pardons,  if  they 
would  give  me  the  mames  of  their  "  Great  Men"  who  had  instigated 
them  to  commit  the  outrage  I  had  endured  at  their  hands.  They  con- 
sulted together  for  some  time  ;  and  finally  told  me  they  could  not  give 
up  their  names.  "  This  (I  said  to  them)  is  a  very  unwise  determination. 
Here  are  two-and-twenty  of  you  (I  had  counted  them)  who  may  all  ob- 
tain pardon,  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  of  your  employers;  and  a- 
mong  so  many,  some  one  at  least,  to  save  himself,  will  turn  states's  ev- 
idence; you  had  better  therefore  give  me  the  names  ofthemenwho 
have  engaged  you  in  this  wicked  business."  "Whoever  does  it  (said 
Gideon   Dudley)  ought  to  go  to  hell,  and  be  damned  everlastingly." 

"  They  then  made  a  last  request,  that  I  would  write  a  petition  for 
them  to  the  Executive   Council  praying  for  pardons,  and  carrying  it 

f  It  would  be  the  17th  of  July — my  birth  day. 
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with  me  to  Wilkesbarre,  take  an  opportunity  to  send  it  to  Philadelphia. 
With  this,  undeserving  as  they  were,  I  complied. 

"  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  unless  I  went  to  Tunkhan- 
nock  (distant  twelve  miles)  that  night,  I  could  not  reach  home  the  next 
day.  They  had  a  good  boat  in  which  they  carried  me  down.  It  was 
dark  when  they  landed.  I  had  only  set  my  foot  on  shore,  when  the  two 
Earls  came  to  me,  aside,  and  offered  to  become  evidences  for  the  state 
upon  an  assurance  of  pardon.  This  I  ventured  to  give  them  :  but  the 
rogues,  when  brought  before  the  court,  divulged  none  of  the  names  of 
their  "great  men;"  and  reluctantly  furnished  any  evidence  against 
their  companions. 

"  Walking  from  the  landing  place  about  a  mile,  across  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  bottom  land,  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Zebulon  Marcy,  to  get 
supper  and  lodging.  There  I  found  the  bundle  of  clothing  which  your 
mother  had  sent  up  for  me  ;  and  there,  also,  I  found  an  inhabitant  of 
Pittstown,  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  Lachawonnock  Creek.*  And 
Tuttle,  one  of  the  "  Boys,"  said  he  would  go  down  with  us,  and  take 
his  chance.  The  next  morning,  we  three  set  off  in  a  canoe.  Landing 
the  man  destined  for  Lachawonnock,  the  other  went  on  with  me  to 
Wilkesbarre.  On  the  way,  he  told  me  that  he  had  joined  the  "Boys" 
but  two  or  three  days  before,  in  order  to  discover  where  I  was,  and  get 
me  rescued  out  of  their  hands. 

"  Stepping  ashore  at  Wilkesbarre,  I  walked  directly  to  our  house. 
You  were  standing  at  the  front  door.  As  I  drew  near,  you  looked  a 
moment — appeared  frightened — and  retired.  Before  I  readied  the 
door,  your  mother  came  with  Edward  in  her  arms.  Consternation 
marked  her  countenance — as  if  I  had  been  an  apparition.  My  return  so 
soon  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  to  satisfy  her- 
self of  the  reality. 

"  Without  waiting  the  result  of  their  petition  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, most  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  upon  me,  fled  to  the 
northward,  to  escape  into  the  state  of  New- York.  On  their  way,  as 
they  reached  Wysocks  creek,  they  encountered  a  party  of  militia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Roswell  Franklin,  and  exchanged  some 
shots.  Joseph  Dudley  was  very  badly  wounded.  The  others  escaped. 
Dudley  was  put  into  a  canoe,  and  brought  down  to  Wilkesbarre,  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  60  or  70  miles.  The  doctor  who  was  sent  for,  had  no 
medicine.  I  had  a  small  box  of  medicines  which  had  been  put  up  un- 
der the  care  of  my  good  friend  Dr.  Rush.  Of  these,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  physician,  I  furnished  all  he  desired.  But  Dudley  survived 
only  two  or  three  days.  On  his  death,  his  friends  sent  to  your  mother, 
to  beg  a  winding  sheet — which  she  gave  them. 

*  Small  rivers  are,  in  Pennsyvania,  called  Creeks. 
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"  In  the  autumn,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  held  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  by  M'Kean,  Chief-Justice,  and  Judge  Rush.  A  number  of  the 
villains  had  been  arrested — were  tried  and  convicted — fined  and  imprison- 
ed in  different  sums,  and  for  different  lengths  of  time,  according  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  their  offence.  The  poor  creatures  had  no  money  to  pay 
their  fines,  and  the  new  jail  at  Wilkesbarre  was  so  insufficient,  that  all 
of  them  made  their  escape  excepting  Stephen  Jenkins,  brother  to  Maj. 
John  Jenkins.  Stephen  was  not  in  arms  with  the  party  ;  but  was  con- 
cerned in  the  plot.  He  might  have  escaped  from  the  jail  with  the 
others ;  but  chose  to  stay ;  and  in  consequence  received  a  pardon,  after 
about  two  months  confinement. 

"  The  fate  of  Captain  Roswell  Franklin,  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  on  the  preceding  page,  I  sincerely  commiserated.  Weari- 
ed with  the  disorders  and  uncertain  state  of  things  at  Wyoming,  he 
removed  with  his  family  into  the  state  of  New-York,  and  sat  down  on  a 
piece  of  land  to  which  he  had  no  title.  Others  had  done  the  same. — 
The  country  was  new,  and  without  inhabitants.  They  cleared  land, 
and  raised  crops,  to  subsist  their  families  and  stock.  In  two  or  three 
years,  when  all  their  crops  were  harvested,  their  hay  and  grain  in  stack, 
and  they  anticipated  passing  the  approaching  winter  comfortably,  Gov. 
George  Clinton  sent  orders  to  the  sheriff  of  the  nearest  county,  to  raise 
the  militia,  and  to  drive  off  the  untitled  occupants.  These  orders  were 
as  severely,  as  prorr.ptly,  executed  ;  and  the  houses  and  crops  all  burnt. 
Reduced  to  despair,  Captain  Franklin  shot  himself.  This,  as  well  as  I 
recollect  was  in  the  autumn  of  1792. 

"Governor  Clinton  was  distinguished  for  energy  of  character.  Had 
like  prompt  and  decisive  measures  been  taken  at  the  beginning,  with  the 
Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  them 
and  for  Pennsylvania;  the  actual  sufferers  would  have  been  few  in 
number:  but  the  unstable,  and  generally  feeble  measures  of  that  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  intimidating,  rather  encouraged  hardy  men,  desti- 
tute of  property,  to  become  intruders ;  and  thus,  eventually,  a  great 
many  families  were  involved  in  calamities. 

"John  Franklin,  so  often  mentioned,  having  been  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  for  which  he  had  been  arrested,  remained  a  good 
while  in  jail.  At  length  he  was  liberated,  on  giving  bond,  with  a  large 
penalty,  And  finally  all  opposition  to  the  government,  in  Luzerne  coun- 
ty, ceasing,  he  was  fully  discharged.  The  people  of  the  county,  after- 
wards chose  him  to  represent  them  in  the  state  legislature,  where,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  he  sat,  I  believe,  for  several  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  chance,  once  or  twice,  threw  him  in  my  way.  He  was 
very  civil,  and  I  returned  his  civilities." 

In  1790  Col.  P.  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Constitution  of  that  State, 
in  which  he  was  associated  with  many  eminent  men,  among  whom  were 
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Thomas  Mifflin,  Thomas  M'Kean,  William  Lewis,  James  Ross,  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  Samuel  Sitgreaves.  At  the  instance  of  Col.  Pickering, 
the  following  wise  and  benevolent  provision  was  made  an  article  of  the 
Constitution : — 

"  The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  Schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such 
manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis." 

From  the  year  1790  to  1794,  Col.  Pickering  was  charged,  by  Gen. 
Washington,  (then  President  of  the  United  States)  with  several  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Indian  nations  on  our  frontiers :  In  1793,  in  a  joint 
commission  with  Gen.  Lincoln  and  Beverly  Randolph,  Esq.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  treat  of  peace  with  the  western  Indians:  And  in  1794,  he  was 
appointed  the  sole  agent  to  adjust  all  our  disputes  with  the  six  nations  ; 
which  were  terminated  by  a  satisfactory  treaty. 

In  the  year  1791,  General  Washington  appointed  him  Post-Master 
General.  In  this  office  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  year  1794; 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  Gen  Knox,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War.  In  August  1795,  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  having  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  State,  Genei-al  Washington  gave  Col.  P.  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  that  department  also.  Some  time  before  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  which  was  in  December  following,  he  also  tendered  to 
Col.  Pickering  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  which,  from  unaffected 
diffidence  he  at  first  declined.  But  as  soon  as  Congress  assembled, 
without  speaking  to  Col.  P.  again,  Washington  nominated  him  to  the 
Senate  to  be  Secretary  of  State  :  and  the  Senate  approved  the  nomina- 
tion. He  continued  in  this  office  until  May,  18C0 ;  when  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  late  President  Adams,  and  was  suceeeded  by  John  Mar- 
shall, the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  then  and  ever 
since  his  friend  and  correspondent. 

At  the  close  of  year  1801,  Col.  Pickering  returned  to  live  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1803,  the  Legislature  appointed  him  a  Senator  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  Congress,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  Dwight  For- 
ter,  Esq.  who  had  resigned.  In  1805,  the  Legislature  again  elected 
him  a   Senator,  and  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Being  in  debt  for  new  lands  purchased  some  years  before  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  states,  and  by  the  appreciation  of  which  he  had  hoped 
to  make  eventual  provision  for  his  children ;  and  having  no  other  re- 
sources— as  soon  as  he  was  removed  from  office,  in  1800,  he  carried  his 
family  from  Philadelphia  into  the  country  ;  and  with  one  of  his  sons 
went  into  the  back  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Wyoming  country,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  some  labourers,  they  cleared  a  few  acres  of  land,  sowed 
wheat,  and  built  a  log  hut,  into  which  he  meant  the  next  year  to  remove 
his  family.  From  this  condition  he  was  drawn  by  the  kindness  of  his 
friends  in  Massachusetts.— By  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  those  friends 
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in  taking  a  transfer  of  new  lands  in  exchange  for  money,  Col  Pickering 
was  enabled  to  pay  his  debts,  return  to  his  native  state,  and  finally  to  pur- 
chase a  small  farm  in  this  County,  on  which  he  lived  many  years,  culti- 
vating  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  literally  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Col.  P.  continued  to  sustain  the  office  of  a  Senator  in  Congress  till 
1811,  when  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  labours  of  agriculture. — 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  this  state  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and,  during  the  late  war,  when  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  enemy  contemplated  assailing  our  towns  and 
cities,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War  for  the  defence  of 
the  State.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and 
held  his  seat  till  March,  1817. 

In  his  retirement  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  rural  pursuits,  his  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  eminent  and  worthy  men  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
his  love  of  literature  and  science,  and  his  zeal  in  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  our  best  institutions,  furnished  his  mind  with  active  employment. 

The  activity  of  his  life,  and  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  his  public 
labors,  left  him  little  leisure  for  solitary  and  continued  application  to  the 
pursuits  of  science  and  literature ;  he  made  no  pretensions  to  either ; — 
yet  few  public  men  possessed  knowledge  so  various  and  extensive.  The 
productions  of  his  pen  bear  testimony  to  his  ability,  power,  elegance, 
and  vigor  as  a  writer.  The  charms  and  the  variety  of  his  powers  in 
conversation  were  unrivalled,  and  made  him  a  favorite  of  the  social  cir- 
cle. The  grave  and  the  gay,  the  aged  and  the  young,  were  delighted 
with  his  colloquial  eloquence,  and  instructed  by  his  wisdom. 

In  public  life  he  was  distinguished  for  energy,  fidelity,  firmness, 
promptitude,  perseverance,  and  disinterestedness.  The  many  arduous 
and  honorable  offices  he  filled  were  in  no  instance  sought  by  him,  but 
were  conferred  on  him  solely  for  his  fitness  and  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Of  his  private  virtues  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  men  of 
all  parties  speak  of  them  with  admiration.  This  voluntary  homage  has 
been  paid  to  his  character  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party.  In  all  the 
private  relations  of  life  he  was  honest,  faithful,  and  humane.  No  man 
ever  impeached  his  integrity  with  any  color  of  justice.  Love  of  Truth, 
and  Integrity  that  could  not  be  shaken,  were  his  characteristics. 
"Where  Truth  led  the  way,  he  did  not  fear  to  follow."  His  man- 
ners were  plain  and  simple,  his  morals  pure  and  unblemished,  and  his 
belief  and  profession  of  the  Christian  Religion  were,  through  a  long 
life,  accompanied  with  practice  and  conduct  in  accordance  with  its  di- 
vine precepts. 

During  the  past  year  he  had  been  employed  in  preparations  for  writ- 
ing the  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  task  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  execute,  as  well  by  the  intimacy  of  the  friendship  that  long  existed 
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between  them,  as  from  his  familiar  and  personal  knowledge  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  events  and  measures  to  which  it  related.  If  his  life 
had  been  prolonged,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  reared  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  Statesman,  worthy  of  the 
brilliant  reputation  of  his  fellow  soldier  during  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, and  his  colleague  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  But  the  wing 
of  ruthless  Time  has  swept  away  "both  the  poet  and  the  song." 

The  following  notice  of  the  early  conduct  of  Col.  Pickering  in  the 
Revolution,  is  taken  from  the  new  and  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes' 
Annals,  a  standard  work  in  American  History : — 

"  On  the  26th  of  February,  [1775]  Gen.  Gage,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  some  military  stores  were  deposited  in  Salem,  despatched 
Lieut.  Col.  Leslie  from  Castle  William,  with  140  soldiers,  in  a  transport, 
to  seize  them.  Having  landed  at  Marblehead,  they  passed  on  to  the 
draw-bridge  leading  to  Danvers,  where  a  large  number  of  people  had 
assembled,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  Col.  Pickering  had  mus- 
tered thirty  or  forty  men,  and  drawn  up  the  bridge.  Leslie  ordered 
them  to  let  it  down ;  but  they  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
private  road,  by  which  he  had  no  authority  to  demand  a  pass.  On  this 
refusal  he  determined  to  ferry  over  a  few  men  in  a  gondola  which  lay 
on  the  bank ;  but  the  people,  perceiving  the  intention,  instantly  sprang 
into  the  gondola,  and  scuttled  it  with  their  axes.  There  was  danger  of 
instant  hostility ;  but  the  prudent  interposition  of  Mr.  Barnard,  minister 
of  Salem,  and  other  persons,  prevented  that  extremity.  To  moderate 
the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  the  folly  of  opposing  such  numbers  was 
stated  ;  and  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  the  citizens,  that,  at  so  late  an 
hour,  the  meditated  object  of  the  British  troops  was  impracticable.  The 
bridge  was  at  length  let  down  ;  Leslie  passed  it,  and  marched  about  30 
rods;  and  the  evening  being  now  advanced,  he  returned,  and  embarked 
for  Boston.  Some  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  taken  from  the 
MSS.  of  President  Stiles ;  where  he  farther  writes,  that  the  British  sol- 
diers pricked  the  people  with  their  bayonets  ;  that  Leslie  kept  his  troops 
at  the  bridge  an  hour  and  a  half;  that  he  at  length  pledged  his  honor, 
that,  if  they  would  let  down  the  bridge,  he  would  march  but  thirteen 
rods  over  it,  and  return  without  doing  any  thing  farther  ;  that  the  line 
was  marked  ;  and  that  Col.  Pickering,  with  his  forty  brave  men,  like 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  faced  the  King's  troops."  He  had  been  cho- 
sen Colonel  of  the  Salem  Regiment  of  Minute  Men,  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month  in  which  this  occurrence  happened. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  19,  line  13  from  bottom,  dele  the  before  foremost. 
"     23.    <:      3     "         "  insert  the  before  service. 

"     24,  top  line,  insert  a  before  preference 
"       "  line  18  from  bottom,  for  and  read  by. 
u      a     u       7     "         "   •      for  at  read  to. 
t<     25     "       3     "         "         f°r  stock  read  stocks. 
"     27 1  line  13  from  top,  for  remembered  read  remarked. 
u      u       (<     go     «        «     for  product  read  products. 
"     28,    "     19     "        "     for  any  read  that. 
'■     29,  top  line,  for  tract  read  tmcte. 
"       "  line  4  from  top,  for  qualities  read  quantities. 
'■'     30,  "  13    "     bottom,  for  calling  read  called. 
"     32,"    9     "     top.  for  searching  read  searched.  ■ 

"     33,  "  21     "       "     before  Bear  Creek  insert  the  deserted  cabin  whence 
three  men  were  detached  to. 

Page  64,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  country  read  comity. 

°     u      u      g     ti         "         for  my  country  read  the  county. 
"     36,     "     12     "        "         for  stinking  read  slinking. 
■  ■     43'     <<     15     -:        "         insert  Me  before  ?/c«r. 
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A  SERMON. 


tlIt  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might 

learn  thy  statutes." — Psalm   119;  71: 
"Now  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 

grevious,  nevertheless  afterward,  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruit  of    righteousness,    unto  them    which    are  exercised 

thereby." — Hebrews  12;   11: 

"God  only  is  great."  His  presence  fills  the  universe,  his 
voice  reaches  the  most  distant  inhabitant  of  his  empire,  and 
wakes  into  melody,  the  songs  of  the  whole  creation.  Sinai's 
trumpet  proclaims  the  nature  and  demerit  of  sin,  the  sweet 
accents  of  Calvary,  invite  to  a  participation  of  the  Saviour's 
love,  while  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  summons  us  on  this  solemn 
•occasion,  to  contemplate  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  preparatory 
to  the  unchanging  realities  of  eternity.  Bitterly  are  we  dis- 
appointed, grievously  are  we  afflicted,  sorely  are  we  chas- 
tised, and  solemnly  are  we  reminded  of  the  frail  tenure,  by 
which  we  hold  all  earthly  blessings. 

The  first  year  of  a  residence  in  a  new  country,  had  been 
completed.  The  summer  with  its  enervating  influences  had 
passed  away,  autumn  with  its  changes  and  its  chills,  justly 
named  the  sickly  season,  had  made  its  mournful  procession, 
■leaving  sad  and  indellible  impressions  upon  many  hearts; 
but  there  was  one  family  still  untouched,  who  rejoicing  in 
the  signal  evideiices  o^  Providential  preservation,  might,  al- 
most have  been  tempted  to  believe,  that  they  had  a  pledge 
of  life  and  health,  for  at  least  another  year.  Already  death 
had  marked  his  victim,  though  his  insidious  approach  was 
not  perceived. 

A  few  days  ago,  she  whose  untimely  end,  we  are  called  to 
mourn,  was  apparently  in  perfect  health;  but  stepping  from  her 
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door,  she  slipped  and  fell,  and  by  some  unaccountable  casual- 
ty, received  the  injury,  which  after  protracted  suffering  of 
twenty-six  days,  borne  with  remarkable  fortitude  and  chris- 
tian resignation,    terminated  in  her  death.     [See  note  A.] 

The  long  anticipated  stroke  has  fallen  and  she,  who  a  little 
while  ago,  in  vigor  of  life  and  health,  was  the  light  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  the  star  of  the  social  circle,  and  the  joy  of 
bur  hearts,  is  no  more. 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  blast, 

And  stars  to  set,  but  .u.i, — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  DEATH." 

Surprised  by  the  stroke,  stunned  by  the  shock  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity,  when  one  sus- 
taining the  responsible  relations  pf  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
mother  and  friend,  and  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  her 
station  with  skill,  energy,  fidelity  and  zeal,  is  suddenly  re- 
moved, her  days  not  numbered  and  her  work  apparently  not 
completed,  leaving  her  friends  to  mourn  her  untimely  end, 
we  turn  instinctively  for  consolation,  to  the  treasures  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  the  promises  which  Revelation  affords,  and 
that  our  minds  may  embrace  some  definite  idea,  some  fun- 
damental principle  connected  with  the  Rock  of  ages,  I 
propose  for  consideration,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  text,  "The  mercies  of  sanctified  afflictions." 

It  is  .a  singular  fact,  and  to  any  one  observant  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  Providence,  eminently  consolatory,  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Bible  is  comprised  of  promises,  encour- 
agements and  consolations.  Through  the  loss  of  property, 
or  reputation,  or  health,  or  friends,  all  are  afflicted ;  and  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  kindness  and  sympathy. 

1.  This  is  a  world  of  trial.  To  those  who  humbly  appre- 
hend the  import  of  Providential  chastisements,  they  are  drops 
of  mercy  from  a  father's  hand.  To  those  possessing  a  recep- 
tivity for  the  divine,  they  are  the  means  of  re-impressing  on 
ihe  heart,  the  law  of  Leaven,  developing  the  original  and  es- 
sential elements  of  hunmanity,  once  perfect  and  harmonious, 
but  now,  perverted,  depraved  and    covered    over  by  selfish- 
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ness  and  sin:  as  the  beautiful  plain  adjacent  to  a  volcanic 
mountain,  is  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  melted  lava,  ex- 
hibiting when  cooled  and  crusted  over,  a  degree  of  desola- 
tion and  wo,  which  the  light  of  heaven  only  renders  more 
hideous  and  repulsive. 

To  lose  the  benefit  of  an  affliction  is  an  irreparable  loss. 
Chastisements  are  sent  in  mercy,  and  are  designed  to  promote 
our  spiritual  welfare.  They  mav  be  regarded  as  means  of 
grace.  "When  Thy  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness."  Uniform 
prosperty  flatters  us,  that  our  hopes  are  here,  but  afflictions 
direct  our  thoughts  to  Heaven.  They  are  motives  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  produced  and  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  events,  in  trying  circumstances  and  in  view 
of  momentous  results,  when  the  strongest  and  best  balanced 
natures  pause  and  deliberate,  to  stimulate  the  deficient  ener- 
gy of  the  living  principle,  in  maintaining  the  life  of  faith,  and 
to  spiritualize  the  affections,  and  bring  the  law  of  the  feelings 
and  sensibilities  into  harmony  and  coincidence,  with  that  ol 
the  reason  and  conscience;  and  thus  to  unite  us  more  close- 
ly to  the  Divine  Mind. 

2.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  lessons  are  learned  in  the 
school  of  adversity.  Who  would  have  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  property  if  it  were  obtained  without  an  effort, 
or  held  by  a  firm  tenure,  or  of  friends  if  they  were  never 
separated  from  us,  or  oi  reputation  if  it  could  not  be  tarnish- 
ed, or  of  health  if  it  were  never  impaired  ?  The  metals  and 
gems  of  the  earth,  are  valuable  relatively,  in  proportion  to 
their  scarcity,  and  difficulty  of  access.  We  do  not  proper- 
ly appreciate  the  value  of  air,  or  water,  or  light,  because 
they  are  abundant,  and  free  of  access.  Yet  every  one  has 
in  them  a  personal  interest  of  priceless  value. 

Good  is  known  principally  by  contrast  with  evil.  Every 
pain  and  toil  and  suffering,  and  event  in  life,  is  a  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  affording  us  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  qualities  and  principles  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds. 
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3.  The  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind  is  made  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  law.  "Even  chaos,  termed  in  the  The- 
ogony  of  Hesiod,  the  first  of  all  beings,  possessed  con- 
stituent elementary  rules  of  action,  whence  in  process  of  time, 
resulted  the  order,  harmony  and  beauty  of  nature." 

The  conception  of  a  being  without  law,  is  a  negation,  in- 
volving the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  all  created  existence. 
Man  exists  and  acts  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  whole, 
with  natural  relations  and  dependencies,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  divinely  instituted.  It  is  as  impossible  for  anyone, 
severed  from  his  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  his  being,  and  attain  the  exalted  station  and  dignity 
of  the  sons  of  God,  as  for  a  planet  separated  from  the  solar 
system,  to  retain  its  orbit,  and  be  sustained  by  the  attraction 
and  illumination  of  the  sun. 

"Laws  are  essential  emanations,  from  the  self- poised  character  of  God, 
And  they  radiate  from  that  sun,  to  the  circling  edges  of  creation." 
"God  is  the  origin  of  order,  and  the  first  exemplar    of  his  precept." 

"Throughout  the  universe  of  matter,  the  substance  of  visi- 
ble creation,  there  is  not  an  atom  out  of  place,  nor  a  par- 
ticle that  yieldeth  not  obedience."  Thrones,  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  angels  and  arch-angels,  flaming  minis- 
ters and  breathing  chariots,  and  various  degrees  and  ranks 
in  approximation  toward  perfection,  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  law,  and  the  chain  of  order  "is  unbroken  down  to 
man,  and  beyoud  him  the  links  are  perfect," 

"But  he  standeth  solitary  sin,  a  marvel  of  permitted  chaos" 

To  correct  this  "seeming  error  in  the  scale  of  due  subor- 
dination," to  restore  man  to  his  proper  place  in  the  divine 
order,  and  maintain  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  law,  is 
the  ultimate  design  of  God,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence and  grace. 

'•Love  hath  a  power  and  a  longing  to  raise  a  gathered  world. 
And  rescue  universal  man  from  the  consequences  of  his  doings." 

Could  we  lift  "the  sable  curtain  that  hideth  the  mystery  of 
Providence,"  we  should  doubtless  perceive  most  striking  il- 
lustrations of  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  our  af- 
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flictions ;    for  under    the  control  of  him   who  maketh   the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him — 

'Tain  and  sin  are  convicts,  and  toil  in  their  fetters  for  good, 

The  weapons  of  evil  are  turned  against  itself,    fighting  under  better  banners," 

Often  while  writhing  in  agony,  we  are  in  the  reception, 
subjectively  of  the  richest  blessings,  for  the  good  of  one 
meek  thought  produced  thereby,  should  outweigh  years  of 
suffering. 

4.  The  experience  of  evil  developes  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  that  are  requisite  to  resist  and  overcome 
them. — The  loss  of  property  and  the  failure  of  our  plans  in- 
duce industry,  circumspection,  self-reliance  and  dependence 
on  God,  blessings  far  transcending  any  temporal  inheritance. 
The  loss  of  reputation  and  friends  affords  a  test  of  character 
enabling  us  to  ascertain  whether  we  love  God  for  what  he  is, 
or  for  what  he  does,  and  surely  it.  is  better  to  lose  the  gift,  than 
to  be  deprived  of  the  Giver.  Trials  and  afflictions  often 
check  us  in  our  selfish  career,  and  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
existence  and  claims  of  that  Government,  whose  authority 
we  have  disregarded.  They  teach  us  the  relative  value  of 
the  seen  and  the  unseen  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  and  sev- 
ering the  ties  which  bind  our  hearts  to  earth,  induce  us  to 
seek  an  interest  in  an  incorruptible  inheritance.  They  are 
merciful  visitations  of  Heaven,  to  enable  us  to  form  and  per- 
fect our  characters,  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  us. 
Good  qualities  are  of  slow  growth,  and  like  the  products  of  a 
rugged  climate,  and  barren  soil,  partake  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Were  there  no  trials,  there  could  be  no  greatness  nor  em- 
inent goodness.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Paul,  and 
the  philanthropy  of  Howard,  were  the  legitimate  results  of 
the  trials  and  providential  visitations  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. "Despise  not  then  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  nor 
faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him,  for  whom  the  Lord  lov- 
eth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiv- 
eth."     Be  not  therefore  impatient  nor  in  haste  to  remove  the 
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afflictive  stroke.  Nay  more,  though  it  seem  a  paradox; 
"Count  it  all  joy,  when  you  fall  into  divers  temptations  i.  e. 
trials,  knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh 
patience — but  let  patience  have  her  perfect  wolk,  that  ve 
may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  It  has  been 
forcibly  remarked  that  afflictions  fall  upon  the  Christian,  not 
as  the  lightning  upon  the  scathed  oak,  blasting  it  more  and 
more,  but  rather  as  the  strokes  of  the  sculptor  upon  the  mar- 
ble block,  fashioning  it  into  the  image  of  life  and  loveliness. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  the  furnace  of  affliction  is  to 
the  believer,  as  the  fire  to  the  gold,  refining  and  purifying  it 
from  its  dross,  that  it  may  shine  with  unalloyed  lustre;  and  it 
is  a  consolatory  one,  that  the  Saviour  goes  with  his  people  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  fire,  assuaging  its  violence,  and  restrain- 
ing its  power;  for  when  Moses  looked  upon  the  bush  that 
burned,  behold  it  was  not  consumed;  and  when  the  three 
brethren  were  by  the  wrath  of  men,  but  by  divine  permiss- 
ion cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  Nebuchadnezer  the 
King,  was  astonished  and  rose  up  in  haste  and  said :  "Lo  I  see 
four  men,  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have 
no  hurt, and  the  form  of  the  fourth,  is  like  to  the  Son  of  God." 

5.  The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  the  Christian's  life.  The 
first  lesson  on  entering  the  school  of  Christ,  and  the  last  on 
leaving  it,  is  to  take  the  yoke  and  bear  the  cross.  It  is  the 
only  mode  of  holy  living,  compatible  with  a  sinful  state. 
Life  is  a  school  of  goodness,  teaching  us  the  value  of  light 
by  darkness,  of  harmony  by  discord,  of  rest  by  anxiety,  of 
joy  by  suffering,  and  of  every  blessing  by  experimental  trial ; 
and  while  from  the  smoking  mount  of  human  experience,  we 
receive  upon  our  hearts  the  principles  of  the  divine  law,  our 
heavenly  Father  encourages  us  by  the  affectionate  inquiiy, 
"What  son  is  he,  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?"  Set- 
tle it  then  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  present  is  a 
life  of  suffering.  The  Saviour  himself  in  assuming  our  na- 
ture, was  not  exempt  from  this  universal  law  of  humanity. 
"The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above 
his  Lord."     In  his  baptism  of  suffering  the  Christian  must 
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participate,  at  least  in  some  degree,  as  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  watered  and  refreshed  by  the  mist  and  spray  of  that  flood 
of  waters,  which,  at  Niagara,  pours  forth  its  eternal  anthem 
of  praise  to  the  Creator.  But  assured,  that  if  we  suffer  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him,  and  knowing  that  our  afflictions 
are  mercifully  adapted  to  our  necessities,  let  us  go  forth  and 
look  upon  the  gathering  clouds,  and  approaching  storm, 
without  an  emotion  of  fear;  for  in  the  lightning's  flash  is  re- 
vealed a  Father's  face,  on  every  dark  clould  are  inscribed 
the  symbols  of  his  love,  and  in  the  very  hailstones  of  afflic- 
tion are  conveyed  the  choicest  mercies,  wThich  infinite  loye 
can  confer. 

And  while  the  sun  is  eclipsed  and  the  stars  blotted  out, 
HE  cheers  our  drooping  spirits  and  enlivens  life's  weary  pil- 
grimage, by  permitting  us  to  behold  as  our  light,  the  bright 
and  morning  star,  the  harbinger  of  eternal  day.  In  the 
darkest  and  most  disastrous  hour,  faith  assures  us,  we  are 
safe  in  the  mighty  keeping  of  our  Father  in  heaven — "For  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time,  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
us."  "The  life  which  we  now  live,  we  live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God."  Were  we  permitted  to  walk  in  the  field  of 
open  vision,  and  in  the  sun-light  of  sensible  manifestations, 
faith  could  never  attain  that  high  degree  of  invigoration, 
which  our  circumstances  demand. — In  the  consummation  of 
the  mysteries  of  Providence  and  Redemption,  it  is  necessary 
that  God  should  sometimes  wrap  himself  in  the  majesty  of 
darkness,  that  we  may  learn  the  lesson  of  following  him  who 
is  invisible,  whether  revealing  himself  to  us,  in  the  pillar  of 
fire,  or  of  cloud. 

The  soul,  in  all  its  wanderings,  retains  its  natural  relation  to 
God,  as>  its  centre,  and  can  find  no  rest,  until  it  returns  to 
him.  All  objects  of  affection,  except  the  Father  of  spirits, 
draw  it  below  itself.  There  is  a  relative  adaptation,  which 
every  creature  seeks,  and  in  which  it  is  at  rest.  The  soul 
descended  from  heaven,  can  be  happy,  only  in  a  higher  good. 
"The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  togeth- 
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er  until  now."  AH  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in 
striving. — An  ancient  Pagan  Philosopher  thanked  God,  that 
his  soul  was  not  tied  to  an  immortal  body.  All  lower  na- 
tures find  their  highest  good  in  the  semblance  of  that  which 
is  higher  and  better,  and  each  class  as  it  ascends  in  the  scale  of 
being,  leaves  death  behind  it.  "The  metal  at  its  height  of 
being,  is  a  mute  phophecy  of  coming  vegetation,  into  a  mim- 
ic semblance  of  which  it  crystalizes.  The  blossom  and  flow- 
er, the  acme  of  vegetable  life,  divides  into  correspondent  or- 
gans, with  reciprocal  functions,  and  by  instinctive  motions 
and  approximations,  seems  impatient  of  that  fixure,  by  which 
it  is  differenced  in  kind,  from  the  flower  shaped  psyche  that 
flutters  with  free  wing  above  it." 

The  distance  between  the  two  distinct  worlds  of  being, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  is  impassable.  We  cannot  even 
conceive  of  them,  as  parts  of  the  same  system,  or  subjects  of 
the  same  laws.  The  most  etherial  portions  of  matter,  are 
as  destitute  of  original  causative  power,  and  as  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  necessary  laws  of  nature,  as  a  stone  or 
mass  of  lead.  In  all  the  movements  of  the  material  system, 
we  feel  that  there  must  be  an  originating  will  somewhere, 
however  many  impulsive  forces  may  have  intervened. — The 
spirit,  possessing  duality  of  being,  resolves  itself  into  subject 
and  object.  Its  characteristic  is  self  motion,  or  voluntary 
action.  It  alone  possesses  true  individuality,  a  free  will,  its 
law  within  itself,  and  its  motive  in  the  law, bound  to  origin- 
ate its  own  acts,  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  not  only  without  external  aids,  but  even  against  op- 
posing influences. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Angels  in  Heaven,  and,  of  man 
in  Paradise,  but  having  fallen  into  the  bondage  of  nature, 
we  perceive  in  the  present  state,  only  a  dawning  of  that  spir- 
itual light. 

"I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin, 
which  is  in  my  members."  To  be  delivered  from  this  false  posi- 
tion, and  restored  to  harmony  with  God,  requires  a  consecra- 
tion so  minutely  explorative,  and  so  thoroughly  destructive 
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of  all  selfish  influences,  and  a  process  so  painful,  as  to  be  justly 
termed  the  crucifixion  of  self,  the  death  of  nature,  the  new 
creation,  the  baptism  with  fire  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  soul.  With  reference  to  it,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  cheerfully  endured  a  life  of  labor  and  of  suffering,  if 
by  any  means  he  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  To  secure  such  a  result,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things.  The  great  husbandman  looking  for  fruit  in  his 
vineyard,  subjects  the  unfruitful  vine  to  a  severe  and  trying 
discipline.  He  drives  from  the  heart  every  idol,  that  has  en- 
throned itself  in  his  temple. — Property,  health  and  friends, 
melt  away  successively,  severing  every  tie  that  binds  the  af- 
fections to  the  world.  The  fountains  of  inward  consolation 
ministering  to  self  love,  are  dried  up ;  and  the  victim  "smit- 
ten within  and  without — scathed  and  peeled  with  the  light- 
nings of  Heaven,  to  the  extremity  of  human  endurance," 
learns  by  this  dreadful  baptism,  that  God's  will  is  imperative 
and  supreme. 

Having  all  things  in  God,  he  commences  the  truly  apostol- 
ic life,  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things;  and  winning 
souls  to  Christ  by  the  attractive  influence  of  a  holy  exam- 
ple, and  by  the  power  of  the  word  of  God.  Having  enter- 
ed into  his  rest,  he  finds  his  happiness  complete  in  God. 
From  this  death  of  nature  springs  eternal  life  and  immortal 
power. — Christ  liveth  in  him.  Within  the  sphere  of  divine 
co-operation,  his  will  is  operative  precisely  as  God  requires. 
"What  a  blessed  thing  it  is,  says  Dr.  Payson,  to  lose  one's 
will.  Since  I  have  lost  my  will,  I  have  found  happiness.' — 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  disappointments,  for  I  have 
no  desire  but  that  God's  will  may  be  accomplished." 
6.  The  last  and  severest  of  the  afflictions  of  the  present  life, 
is  death  itself,  which  though  it  supervened  in  consequence 
of  the  offence,  is  a  regular  step  in  the  economy  of  the  moral 
world,  demanded  by  our  constitution  and  character,  as  one  of 
the  series  of  events  in  the  remedial  system  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  earthly  im- 
mortality, would  be  fatal  to  our  highest  interests  and  sub- 
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stantial  happiness.  Well  may  we  rejoice  in  the  present  con- 
stitution as  devised  by  infinite  wisdom,  with  special  reference 
to  our  moral  character  and  eternal  destiny.  Following  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  the  track  of  the  departed  saint,  we  may 
name  among  the  blessings  of  affliction,  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  spirit,  and  its  freedom  and  exaltation  among  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  Though  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  animal  machinery,  is  attended  with  appalling 
circumstances,  in  severe  physical  sufferings,  in  the  violent 
disruption  of  social  ties,  and  in  distressing  spiritual  forebo- 
dings, it  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  development  of  char- 
acter, and  may  be  the  occasion  of  progress,  advancement, 
augmentation  of  power,  and  enhancement  of  happiness,  to 
a  degree  that  at  present,  transcends  our  powers  of  concep- 
tion. It  does  not  arrest,  nor  intercept  the  process  of  life,  but 
changes  its  mode,  preparatory  to  a  more  rapid  and  perfect 
development.  It  is  the  means  of  evolving  higher  princi- 
ples, with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  advancement  of  our  na- 
ture, to  its  proper  station  with  the  kings  and  priests  of 
the  Most-High.  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  bondage  of 
nature,  in  order  to  a  new  constitution  of  the  elements  of 
life,  to  greater  advantage,  and  in  a  more  perfect  form,  that 
the  spirit  may  have  complete  ascendency  over  its  corporeal 
instruments  and  appendages.  It  is  a  temporary  separation 
of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  that  the  powers  and  habits  most 
enfeebled  and  restrained  in  this  earth-realm  of  bondage, 
may  be  brought  to  maturity,  and  that  with  a  new  balance  of 
the  powers  of  human  nature,  there  may  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  elements  of  life,  no  disharmony  in  the  play  of  the 
affections,  and  no  contrariety  in  the  objects  of  pursuit. 

The  spirit,  separated  from  the  body,  or  adorned  with  a 
form  of  celestial  mould,  with  spiritual  intuition  and  unre- 
stricted freedom,  surrounded  by  objects  of  stupendous  mag- 
nitude, sensible  principally  of  moral  qualities,  and  enjoying 
an  intense  consciousness  of  its  spiritual  relations,  like  an 
iEolian  Harp  moved  by  every  breath  of  Heaven,  will  vibrate 
in  delightful  harmony,  or  in  harsh  discord,   according  to  its 
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relations  to  the  divine  mind.  In  that  state,  where  the  spheres 
of  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  draw  to  themselves  respect- 
ively all  of  kindred  quality,  the  rule  of  relationship,  or  the 
law  of  attraction,  is  not  a  balance  of  merits,  but  moral  quali- 
ty. All  those  whose  affections  are  quickened  toward  the  mor- 
al perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  who  feel  the  con- 
straint of  the  attractive  love  of  Christ,  shall  be  exalted  as 
kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

Sin,  the  element  of  separation,  being  removed,  the  soul  re- 
turns instinctively  to  its  proper  centre,  assuming  the  natural 
relations  in  accordance  with  its  moral  character.  Holiness 
cannot  be  separated  from  God,  any  more  than  a  ray  of  light 
can  be  cut  off  from  its  intercourse  with  the  sun.  "God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him."  To  such  an  one,  death  is  but  a  transition  from  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  stars  through  the  twilight  and  fogs  of 
an  Autumn  morning,  to  the  light  and  brightness  of  a  glorious 
day.  "To  die  is  to  burst  upon  the  blaze  of  uncreated 
light,  and  to  be  sensitive  to  its  beams,  and  to  nothing  else  ;" 
and  to  commence  the  eras  of  eternity,  in  learning  all  that  is 
comprised  in  the  felicity  of  Heaven. 

Within  the  veil  is  a  glory,  which  imagination  in  its  most 
lofty  flights  has  never  conceived.  The  transformation,  per- 
fect in  kind,  but  not  in  degree,  will  admit  of  progress,  with 
vast  accessions  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  amazing  scenes  of  the  interior  and  spiritual 
world,  and  intimate  communion  with  substances  and  causes, 
and  eternal  realities,  with  continual  approximation  toward 
the  Supreme  Being ;  who  is  essentially  and  necessarily,  in 
his  natural  perfections,  infinitely,  above  the  highest  possible 
elevation  of  any  finite  being. 

Man  shall  be  equal  with  the  Angels,  moving  among  the 
highest,  with  susceptibilities  as  acute,  capacities  as  vast,  ob- 
jects of  pursuit  as  elevated,  joys  as  pure  and  ecstatic,  and 
energies  as  untiring,  and  shall  wear  a  crown  which  he  would 
not  exchange  for  that  of  any  higher  order  of  beings,  since  it 
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is  the  symbol  of  his  intimate  relationship  to  the  divine  mind, 
though  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  binds  together  all 
orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 

"He  shall  have  wings  of  glory,  and  shall  soar 
To  tlie  remoter  firmaments,  &n&  read 

The  order  and  the  harmony  of  stars  ; 
And  in  the  might  of  knowledge,  lie  shall  bow 

In  the  deep  pauses  of  Arch-angel  harps, 
And  huinhle   as  the  Seraphim,  shall   cry 

Who  by  his  searching,  finds  thee  out,   Oh  God  !" 

"I  knew  a  man  in  Christ,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  bod}T,  I  cannot  tell,"  who  "caught  up  into  the  third 
Heaven,  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter." 

"Who  shall  imaaine  immortality,  or  picture  its  illimitable  prospect  ? 
How  feebly  can  a  faltering  tongue  express  the  vast  idea  ?" 

"For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  have  not 
heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen, 
O  God !  besides  thee  what  he  hath  prepared  for  him  that 
waiteth  for  him." 

7.  In  giving  utterance  to  these  consolatory  truths,  I  feel  no 
restraint  nor  hesitation  on  the  present  occasion.  One  of  the 
most  painful  duties,  connected  with  a  pastor's  life,  is  to  min- 
ister a  tithe  funeral  obsequies  of  one  who  gave  no  satisfacto- 
ry evidence  of  preparation  for  another  life ;  but  when  a 
Christian  dies,  apart  from  personal  sympathies  and  an  aching 
heart,  there  is  nothing  painful,  in  exhorting  survivors  and 
friends  to  imitate  him,  wherein  he  imitated  Christ,  and  to 
prepare  to  participate  with  him  in  the  Christian's  triumph. 
When  a  friend  has  successfully  made  the  voyage  of  life,  hav- 
ing escaped  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  reached 
the  haven  of  rest,  though  we  mourn  on  account  of  our  loss, 
faith  bids  us  rejoice  in  view  of  the  ultimate  result. 

(She  whose  conflict  and  triumph,  we  commemorate  in  this 
cliseourse,  was  emphatically  a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
subject  of  many  prayers.  Her  grand-father  was  the  Rev. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  of  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich,  and   Anne  Willard 
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Allen,  of  New-Haven,  by  whom  she  was  consecrated  to 
God,  in  the  ordinance  of  his  house,  and  trained  for  his  ser- 
vice and  glory.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  literary  society,  and  educated  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  with  a  mind  originally  active  and  suggestive, 
she  made  extraordinary  proficiency,  not  only  in  the  ordina- 
ry branches  of  learning,  but  in  many  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  a  liberal  education. — With  a  retentive  memory,  and 
a  highly  discriminative  taste,  she  laid  the  foundation  in 
youth,  for  those  extensive  and  varied  attainments,  which  on 
all  proper  occasions,  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  for 
the  benefit  and  gratification  of  her  family — her  associates 
and  friends.  To  the  instruction  and  example  of  her  mother, 
she  was  greatl)  indebted  for  those  habits  of  order,  industry 
and  economy,  and  the  various  domestic  qualities,  which  were 
pre-eminently  characteristic  of  her  life,  and  which  perhaps  are 
rarely  so  perfectly  combined,  with  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments and  keen  relish  for  literary  pursuits. 

Her  religious  education  being  blessed  to  her  conversion,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  she  made  a  public  profession  of  relig- 
ion, about  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  in  connection 
with  the  College  Church  at  New-Haven,  under  the  care  of 
her  pastor  and  friend,  Rev.  President  Dwight.  Her  early 
religious  experience  was  of  a  most  interesting  character,  at- 
tended with  strict  self  examination,  a  spirit  of  earnest  enqui- 
ry, and  personal  consecration  to  God,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  her  life,  and  her  triumph  in  deathj  tend  to  prove  that  she 
had  built  upon  the  rock  of  ages. 

She  was  married  by  Dr,  Dwight,  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Ellsworth  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1813,  and  during  a  period  of  thirty  three 
years,  successively  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  Washington  City,, 
and  Lafayette,  adorned  the  various  relations  of  life.  .  Tried 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  among^ 
friends  and  in  a  land  of  strangers,  she  proved  herself  equal 
to  every  emergency,  and  magnified  the  grace  of  God,  by  a 
life  adorning  the  Christian  profession. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  two  of  her  former  pastors,  last 
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summer,  I  distinctly  remember  that  they  spoke  of  her,  not 
only  with  tenderness  and  affection,  but  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est commendation.  To  those  who  knew  her  best,  she  was 
most  endeared,  and  among  her  personal  friends  and  cor- 
respondents were  many,  of  the  finest  intelects  and  purest 
hearts.  With  personal  endowments  of  a  high  order,  and 
advantages  rarely  surpassed,  and  carefully  improved — she 
made  high  personal  attainments,  and  exhibited  a  rare  com- 
bination, of  those  intellectual,  moral  and  social  qualities,  that 
constitute  the  perfection  of  the  female  character.  To  the 
stranger  she  was  affable,  and  courteous,  to  her  guests  hospi- 
table, to  the  poor  a  friend,  to  the  afflicted  a  minister  of  mer- 
cy, and  to  every  philanthropic  and  Christian  effort,  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  suffering,  she  uniformly  tendered  her 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  The  law  of  kindness  was  upon 
her  lips,  and  she  rarely  spoke  of  the  faults  of  others,  ex- 
cept in  extenuation.  She  had  "a  heart  formed  for  pity,  and 
a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity." — With  her  it  was 
a  principle,  and  habit  of  life,  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
gratification  of  others,  endeavoring  as  she  herself  expressed 
it,  "to  exemplify  the  principles  of  the  law  of  love,"  a  trait  of 
character  which  shone  out  so  conspicuously,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  sufferings,  on  the  fatal  night,  when  she  receiv- 
ed the  injury,  as  to  attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  her  attendants  and  friends.  This  was  I  appre- 
hend, a  prominent  characteristic  in  her  life,  and  may  per- 
haps sometimes  have  induced  excessive  deference  to  the 
opinions  and  customs  of  others,  and  detracted  something 
from  that  calm  self-reliance,  which  is  the  crowning  virtue  of 
mind ;  or  at  least,  may  have  diminished  her  sources  of  hap- 
piness, by  rendering  her  unduly  sensitive,  to  praise  and 
blame. 

She  drew  the  line  of  distinction,  accurately,  between  the 
courtesies  and  proprieties  of  Christian  life,  and  the  frivo- 
lous customs  and  maxims,  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  was 
ever  ready,  to  relinquish  even  innocent  amusements,  when 
they  were  the  occasion  of  "offence"   to  others.     With  an 
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elevated  standard  of  Christian  character,  she  "followed  after, 
if  by  any  means  she  might  apprehend  that,  for  which  also, 
she  was  apprehended  of  Christ."  As  a  Christian  she  was 
humble,  entertaining  low  views  of  herself,  and  exalted  con- 
ceptions of  the  glory  of  God.  To  her  the  Saviour  was  inex- 
pressibly precious,  and  his  mercy  and  grace,  was  the  theme 
of  delightful,  and  habitual  meditation.  Her  faith  was  de- 
cidedly evangelical,  partaking  largely  of  the  spirit  of  the 
theology  of  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  memory  she  revered,  and 
with  whose  published  writings,  she  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. She  conscientiously  subjected  herself,  to  the  most  scru- 
tinizing self  examination,  and  scarcely  dared  to  rely  upon 
the  evidences  of  her  acceptance,  even  when  her  pastor  and 
friends,  entertained  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  she  was 
a  child  of  God.  Often,  even  in  health,  she  said,  I  am  so  un- 
worthy; may  I  rely  on  the  promises  of  God?  are  they  de- 
signed for  one  whose  religious  character  is  so  imperfect  ? 
She  longed,  during  the  last  few  months  of  her  life,  especially, 
for  higher  attainment,  and  for  clearer  evidences  of  her  adop- 
tion. Her  confession  of  sin,  was  sincere  and  explicit,  not  in  the 
abstract  only,  but  in  the  specifications,  not  with  reference  to 
the  external  form  merely,  but  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  actions, 
when  none  but  the  eye  of  omniscience,  could  detect  the 
slightest  error.  Hers  was  a  religion  of  principle,  rather  than 
of  emotion,  and  her  spiritual  exercises,  in  health  and  in  sick- 
ness, were  such,  as  I  should  have  anticipated,  in  any  one  of 
her  mental  character  and  nervous  temperament. 

Yet  she  did  not  always  retain-  the  distinct  and  vivid  emo- 
tions, characteristic  of  the  Christian  life.  In  too  intense  de- 
votion to  the  apparent  interests  of  the  present  life,  she  some- 
times declined  in  spirituality,  and  lived  comparatively,  in  a 
state  of  moral  estrangement  from  the  Saviour,  without  the 
assurance  of  faith,  or  visible  progress  in  the  divine  life,  a 
fact  of  which  she  experienced  keen  conviction  and  genu- 
ine repentance,  a  fact  which  she  uniformly  lamented  in  the 
retrospect  of  her  Christian  life,  and  which  should  be  here 
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indicated,  in  order  to  a  just  appreciation,  of  her  exalted 
worth,  as  well  as  to  the  praise  of  the  abounding  grace  of 
God. 

There  were  three  bright  periods  in  her  religious  history, 
to  which  from  a  sick  bed,  she  looked  back  with  fond  delight, 
during  which  she  thought  she  enjoyed  the  Christian's  privi- 
leges, and  had  the  witness  of  the  spirit,  that  she  was  born  of 
God — the  period  of  her  conversion  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith — a  few  years  of  her  residence  in  Hartford, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes — and  the  time 
of  her  residence  in  Lafayette,  especially  since  the  precious 
revival  of  religion,  enjoyed  last  spring.  We  rejoice,  that  in 
the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  of  her  Christian  life, 
she  enjoyed  an  unclouded  sky;  though,  at  intervals,  the 
heavens  were  overcast,  and  she  was  encompassed  with 
clouds  and  thick  darkness. 

"We  have  perhaps  often  gazed  at  the  setting  sun,  when 
dilated  to  its  fullest  orb,  it  seems  to  linger,  at  the  end  of  its 
course,  bathing  the  landscape  with  mellowed  hues,  and  con- 
verting the  clouds  into  a  pavillion  of  glory,  and  then  melts 
away  and  disappears.  We  stand  fixed  to  the  spot,  where 
we  caught  the  last  lingering  rays,  and  amidst  the  surround- 
ing gloom  can  scarcely  realize,  that  it  is  still  shining  on  other 
lands."  Thus  her  sun  has  set  on  us,  only  to  shine  more 
brightly  on  other  realms.  She  died  as  the  Christian  would 
wish  to  die,  having  in  mortal  conflict  achieved  the  victoiy 
over  the  last  enemy. — She  was  calm  and  self  possessed  in 
anticipation  of  her  change/  partaking  of  the  hidden  manna 
which  no  man  knoweth,  save  he  that  receiveth  it.  She 
possessed  a  quiet  faith,  a  steadfast  hope,  patient  submission, 
and  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  rest. 

She  said  she  had  great  peace,  but  neither  joy  nor  trans- 
port. Her  favorite  expression  descriptive  of  her  spiritual 
state  was,  "I  am  tranquil,"  but  on  one  occasion  in  answer 
to  her  pastor's  morning  salutation,  she  said  "I  am  happy" 
I  had  last  night  such  revelations  of  God's  glory,  as  I  never 
enjoyed  before."     Her  sick  chamber  was  a  consecrated  spot. 
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a  bethel,  where  the  Lord  met  her,  and  shewed  her  the  lad- 
der Jacob  saw,  with  the  Angels  of  God,  ascending  and  de- 
scending upon  it.  Instead  of  finding  myself  called,  as  a  pas- 
tor, to  sustain  the  trembling  steps  of  fear,  while  treading  the 
dark  valley,  1  found  myself  strengthened  and  instructed,  and 
I  do  rejoice,  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  witness  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  Christian's  triumph. 

In  all  this  I  behold  the  reward  of  faith  and  the  an- 
swer of  prayer.  When,  about  the  ninth  day  after  her 
injury,  I  informed  her  of  its  possible  termination,  and  of  her 
imminent  peril,  she  was  startled,  and  remarked,  "I  had  not 
thought  of  this.  I  anticipated  long  confinement,  with  ex- 
cruciating suffering,  and  perhaps  lameness  during  life;  and 
prayed  for  grace  to  endure  the  affliction,  and  I  feel  that 
God  has  answered  my  prayer:  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
die;"  when  she  covered  her  face  and  engaged  in  prayer. 

She  then  commenced  a  process  of  close  self-examination, 
writing  bitter  things  against  herself,  and  pleading  for  par- 
don through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  recapitulated 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  apprehending  them  as 
God's  appointed  system  of  salvation ;  and  then  instituted  the 
inquiry,  whether,  by  a  proper  subjective  appropriation  of 
them,  she  had  obtained  the  reconciliation.  She  said  she 
did  not  rely  upon  any  former  states,  or  experience.  A  pre- 
sent evidence  was  the  object  of  her  search. 

She  besought  me  to  notice  any  error  in  her  faith;  any  de- 
fect in  her  religious  experience  ;  any  error  of  life ;  any  un- 
kind word,  or  unworthy  motive,  which  had  escaped  her  own 
observation;  and  to  deal  faithfully  with  her,  that,  by  repent- 
ance and  faith,  she  might  not  fail  of  planting  her  feet  on 
the  rock  of  ages. 

Again  her  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  answer  received,  in 
the  tranquil  state  of  mind,  and  happy  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God,  which  marked  the  last  few  days  of  her  life; 
while  she  stood  on  the  verge  of  Heaven,  progressing  daily 
in  sanctification,  and  waiting  only  for  the  signal,  to  step 
from  the  outer  court,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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During  this  delightful  period,  she  conversed  freely  of  her 
approaching  end,  sent  appropriate  messages  to  her  friends, 
conversed  with  the  members  of  her  family,  ever  mindful  of 
their  spiritual  state,  dictated  a  letter  to  her  son,  and  greatly 
to  her  surprise  and  joy,  was  enabled  to  "to  resign,  her  hus- 
band, her  beloved  and  only  daughter,  and  even  the  great 
question  of  her  son-'s  salvation,  into  the  hands  of  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth."  She  repeatedly  expressed  her  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  God,  for  the  many  mitigating  circumstances  at- 
tending her  affliction,  for  the  presence  of  her  husband,  who 
had  intended  in  a  few  days  to  leave  home  for  a  few  weeks, 
for  the  care  of  skilful  and  attentive  physicians,  for  friends 
provided  in  a'  land  of  strangers,  and  especially  for  spiritual 
blessixgs,  and  often  invited  her  friends  and  family  to  unite 
with  her  in  special  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

A  few  evenings  before  her  death,  at  her  request,  she  par- 
ticipated, with  her  family,  and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
impressive  scene,  suggesting  to  those  present,  lessons  never 
to  be  forgottten.  As  her  strength  declined,  and  her  power 
of  conversation  diminished,  her  taste  for  elevated  sentiments 
seemed  to  be  increased,  and  her  spiritual  sensibilities,  to  be- 
come more  acute,  and  she  had  exquisite  enjoyment  in  list- 
ening to  some  favorite  pieces  of  lyric  poetry,  as  read  or 
sung  by  her  family  and  friends.  [Note  B.]  On  the  last 
morning  of  her  life,  t©  a  friend  entering  her  room,  she  said, 
"I  feel  great  exhaustion,  and  endure  severe  suffering,  but  I 
have  been  praying  for  submission;"  and  then  added,  "  O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  and  hasten  my  departure,  if  it  is 
thy  will,  and  for  Christ's  glory."  She  was  unable  to  con- 
verse much  during  the  day,  but  when  informed  that  she 
was  probably  near  her  end,  she  answered,  "I  have  said, 
Thy  will  be  done — I  now  say  it  again,  and  I  hope  I  say  it 
understandingly." 

In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  her  affectionate  husband, 
when  the  pulse  was  scracely  perceptible — do  you  know  me, 
she    replied,  "yes,  perfectly,"  and  subsequently  requested 
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him  to  sing  a  favorite  hymn,  commencing  "Jesus,  lover  of 
my  soul :"  and  almost  in  the  last  moments  of  existence,  in 
answer  to  a  similar  inquiry,  she  gave  with  her  hand,  her  ac- 
customed affectionate  signal  of  recognition. 

To  her  friends  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  that,  through- 
out her  protracted  illness,  her  consciousness  was  perfect, 
and  her  reasoning  powers  and  taste,  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
and  that  having  endured  .as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible, 
she  sweetly  slept  in  Jesus,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  on 
the  14th  Jan.,  1S47,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  aged  54 
years  and  14  days. 

8.  She  has  gone,  and  we  are  left  behind,  to  gaze  upon  the 
path  she  trod,  and  wait  the  time  to  come,  when  we  shall 
hear  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  "  come  up  hither." 

The  spirit,  which  we  watched  in  breathless  suspense,  un- 
til we  thought  we  could  almost  see  her  go  forth,  still  lives, 
in  the  perfection  of  all  her  qualities,  with  consciousness 
awake,  and  sensibilities  unimpaired.  She  stands  amidst  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect. — She  has  taken  the  harp,  and  commenced  the 
anthem,  which  shall  be  prolonged  throughout  eternity ! 

Dear  friend,  farewell ! 

Thy  work  is  done — thy  conflicts  are  o  'er — thy  presenti- 
ments of  approaching  evil,  more  than  realized,  though  in  the 
participation,  the  cup  is  transmuted  into  the  water  of  the 
river  of  life ! 

We  bury  thee  by  the  side  of  thy  beloved  Edward. — 
There  soft  be  thy  slumbers,  till  the  morning  light  dispells 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

Blessed  spirit!  thou  art  happy  ! 

"Who  but  now 
Would  share  thy  triumph,  and  thy  hope  1 
Thy  triumph  is  begun  I     'Tis  thine  to  hail 
Amid  the  chaos  of  a  world  convulsed, 
A  new  creation  rising  I" 

Thou  hast  commenced  the  song  of  praise  which  shall  never 
end.  And  O  could  we  look  in  upon  thee,  in  thy  new  home, 
could  we  witness   thine  employments,  and  appreciate  thy 
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joys,  we  would    not  call  thee   back,  nor  even  desire  thy 
return. 

"  Shall  we  wish  the  robe  that  now 

Is  stainless,  washed  by  a  Redeemer's  blood, 

To  be  again  with  touch  of  sin  defiled  1 

Or  that  freed  spirit,  escaped  from  every  snare, 

Forever  safe  within  those  sacred  walls, 

Stamped  with  Salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise, 

Called  back  to  earth  again  ?" 

She  is  gone,  not  lost,  neither  to  herself  nor  to  us.  She 
lives  in  renewed  vigor,  in  perpetual  youth,  in  greater  activi- 
sy,  on  a  wider  theatre,  with  noble  compeers,  with  more 
ecstatic  joys,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  sympathies  unbroken, 
and  greatly  strengthened,  for  you,  her  husband,  her  children, 
her  far  distant  son,  her  father  still  surviving,  and  for  all,  with 
whom  her  heart  was  in  sympathy,  while  she  was  yet 
with  us. 

"O !  that   in  unfettered  ",union 
Spirit  could  with  spirit  blend  ; 

O  !  that  in  unseen    communion 
Thought  could  hold  the  distant  friend. 

Will   she  there  no  fond  emotion, 
Naught  of  early  love  retain  1 

Or  absorbed   in  pure  devotion, 
Will  no  mortal!  trace  remain  ? 

Can  the  grave  those  tics  dissever, 
With  the  very  heart-strings  twined  ? 

Must  she  part,  and   part  forever, 
With  the  friends  she  left  behind  ?*' 

To  the  afflicted  family  and  friends,  I  desire  to  present  the 
consolations  of  the  text.  Surely  there  are  mercies  in  your 
afflictions  if  ye  be  exercised  thereby.  Ye  are  christians  : 
Bow  beneath  the  stroke,  and  say  in  filial  confidence  and  af- 
fection, it  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his 
sight,  "Hearts  were  made  to  feel  and  tears  to  flow,  but  let, 
not  your  sorrow  be  as  that  of  those,  who  have  no  hope. 

My  Beloved  Friends  : — When  one  so  capable  and  so 
willing  to  minister  to  our  welfare,  and  whom  we  seem  to 
need  so  much  on  earth,  is  taken  away,  it  requires,  the  grace 
of  God  in  large  measure,  to  enable  us  heartily  to  say  thy  will 
be  done,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  Lord  had  need  of  her, 
-and  he  in  mercy  proposes  to  confer  grace  according  to  the  day 
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of  trial.  "The  Lord  is  a  sun  and  shield,  the  Lord  will  give 
grace  and  glory,  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly." 

Eternity  will  doubtless  reveal,  that  God  hath  often 
wrought  out  his  designs  of  mercy,  and  brought  many  sons 
to  glory,  by  humiliating  and  afflictive  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence. 

"God,  before  his  Son  that  brought  mercy,  sent  his  servant 
the  trumpeter  of  repentance,  to  level  every  high  hill,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  before  him,  making  it  smooth  and  straight. 
Christ  never  comes,  before  His  way-maker  hath  laid  even 
the  heart  with  sorrow  and  repentance.  Not  only  knowl- 
edge, but  also  every  other  gift,  which  we  call  the  gift  of  for- 
tune, have  power  to  puff  up  earth.  Afflictions  only  level 
those  mole  hills  of  pride,  plough  the  heart,  and  make  it  fit 
for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed,  and  for  grace  to  bring  forth  her 
increase.  Happy  is  that  man,  therefore,  that  is  thus  wound- 
ed, to  be  cured — thus  broken,  to  be  made  straight." 

It  is  a  mercy  in  your  affliction,  that  leaving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  preparation  for  her  change,  she  hath  gone,  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  in  another  life. 

"She  hath  gone 
To  sit  down  with  prophets,  by  the  clear 
And  crystal  waters,  she  hath  gone  to  list 
Isaiah's  Harp  and  David's,  and  to  walk 
With  Enoch,  and  Elijah,  and  the  host 
Of  the  just  men  made  perfect.     She  shall  bow 
At  Gabriel's  hallelujah,  and  unfold 
The  scroll  of  the  Apocalypse  with  John, 
And  talk  of  Christ  with  Mary,  and  go  back 
To  the  last  supper,  and  the  garden  prayer. 
With  the  beloved  disciple.     She  shall  hear 
The  story  of  the  incarnation  told 
By  Simeon,  and  the  Triune  mystery 
Burning  upon  the  fervent  lips  of  Paul. 
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She  shall  no  more  thirst, 
Nor  hunger,  but  forever  in  the  eye, 
Holy  and  meek  of  Jesus,  she  may  look, 
Unchided,  untempted,  and  unstained. 
Tell  me  !  oh  mourner  for  the  child  of  God ; 
Shall  we  bewail  our  sister — that  she  died  ?" 


APPENDIX. 


[Note  A.] 

The  following  letter  from  the  medical  attendants,  ex- 
planatory of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  acceptable  and  gratifying,  especially  to 
the  distant  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  : 

Lafayette,  Jan.  ]5th,  1847. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson, 

Dear  Sir  > — In  compliance  with  your  request,  we 
furnish  the  following  brief  history  and  description  of  the 
case  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellsworth : 

The  injury,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  Wras  an  ob- 
lique compound  fracture  of  the  Leg.  The  fracture  was  sit- 
uated about  three  inches  from  the  ancle  joint.  The  Tibia,  (or 
large  bone  of  the  leg,)  pierced  through  the  muscles  and  skin 
immediately  over  and  in  front  of  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

The  fractured  bones  were  brought  into  perfect  apposition, 
at  the  first  dressing,  and  were  carefully  retained  in  that 
position  by  an  apparatus,  which,  while  it  afforded  support 
to  every  portion  of  the  limb  concerned  in  the  accident,  gave 
no  pain,  by  undue  pressure,  at  any  point. 

From  the  first,  until  the  eighth  day  after  the  injury,  the 
condition  of  Mrs.  E.  was  such  that  we  entertained  strong 
hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  Less  constitutional  and  lo- 
cal excitement  than  usual  in  such  injuries,  were  the  only 
marked  incidents  of  that  period.  On  the  ninth  day,  the 
limb  was  more  swollen  and  painful,  and  in  the  evening  she 
had  a  violent  Chill — this  chill  was  followed  by  alarming 
symptoms  of  prostration  and  general  constitutional  irrita- 
tion. 

The  external  wound,  which  had  united,  was  again  broken 
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open  by  the  pressure  of  a  sero  purulent  fluid  and  a  wasting 
suppuration  from  the  part  became  inevitable. 

The  most  alarming  symptoms  connected  with  the  case, 
were  so  far  controlled  by  appropriate  remedies  and  the  ef- 
forts of  a  constitution,  (allowing  for  the  influence  of  age,) 
that  we  were  again  led  to  believe  her  recovery  not  improba- 
ble until  the  ISth  day  after  the  injury. 

Great  irritability  of  stomach,  we  were  informed,  had  been 
a  prominent  difficulty  under  which  Mrs.  E.  had  suffered  in 
previous  attacks  of  indisposition. 

This  difficulty  was  present,  in  a  slight  degree,  after  the 
constitutional  symptoms  supervened,  resulting  from  the  in- 
jury ;  but  was  not  sufficiently  violent  to  excite  serious  appre- 
hensions until  after  the  ISth  day. 

Being  unable,  from  that  period,  until  the  close  of  her  ill- 
ness, to  retain  food  or  even  stimulents  long  enough  to  obtain 
their  strengthening  influence,  while  her  vital  powers  were 
being  wasted  by  a  copious  discharge  from  the  wound,  and 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  general  irritation,  arising 
from  the  local  disease,  her  death  became  inevitable. 
Respectfully,  yours  &c, 

J.  B.  McFARLAND,  M.  D., 
D.  T.  YEAKEL,  M.  D. 


[note  b.] 
The   following  beautiful  hymns  were  among   those  most 
precious  to  Mrs.  E.,  during  the  last  few  days  of  her  life. 

Christ  the  Refuge. 

1 .  Jesus  lover  of  my  soul ; 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still   is  high ; 

Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide 
Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O!  receive  my  soul  at  last. 
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2.  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee, 

Leave,  oh!  leave  me  not  alone, 
Still  support  and  comfort  me. 

All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stayed 
All  my  help  from  thee  I  bring, 

Cover  my  defenceless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

3.  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want, 
More  than  all  in  thee  I  find, 

Raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint, 
Heal  the  sick  and  lead  the  blind. 

Just  and  holy  is  thy  name — 
I  am  all   unrighteousness, 

Vile  and  full  of  sin  I  am — 
Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace. 


"Oh  Lord  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 

AFFLICTED    ME." 

For  what  shall  I  praise  thee,  my  God  and  my  King? 
For  what  blessings  the  tribute  of  gratitude  bring? 
Shall  I  praise  thee  for  pleasure?  for  health,  or  for  ease  ? 
For  the  spring  of  delight,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace  ? 

Shall  I  praise  thee  for  flowers  that  bloomed  on  my  breast, 
For  joys  in  perspective,  and  pleasures  possessed? 
For  the  spirits  that  heightened  my  day  of  delight, 
And  the  slumbers  that  sat  on  my  pillow  by  night  ? 

For  this  should  I  praise  thee — but  if  only  for  this, 
I  should  leave  half  untold,  the  donation  of  bliss ; 
I  thank  thee  for  sickness,  for  sorrow,  for  care, 
For  the  thorns  I  have  gathered,  the  anguish  I  bear. 

For  nights  of  anxiety,  watchings  and  tears, 
A  present  of  pain,  a  perspective  of  fears; 
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I  praise  thee,  I  bless  thee,  my  King  and  my  God, 
For  the  crood  and  the  evil  thy  hand  hath  bestowed. 

The  flowers  were  sweet  but  their  fragrance  is  flown, 
They  yielded  no  fruits,  they  are  withered  and  gone, 
The  thorn  it  was  poignant,  but  precious  to  me 
The  message  of  mercy,  it  led  me  to  thee. 


The  Christian's  Hope  and  Triumph. 

Who  would  not  be  a  Christian?     Who  but  now 

Would  share  the  Christian's  triumph  and  his  hope? 

His  triumph  is  begun !     'Tis  his  to  hail 

Amid  the  chaos,  of  a  world  convulsed, 

A  new  creation  rising!     'Mid  the  gloom 

Which  wraps  the  low  concerns  of  states  and  kings, 

He  marks  the  morning  star,  sees  the  far  East 

Blush  with  the  purple  dawn,  he  hears  a  trump 

Louder  than  all  the  clarions  and  the  clang 

Of  horrid  war,  swelling  and  swelling  still 

In  lengthening  notes,  its  all  awakening  call 

The  trump  of  Jubilee !     Are  there  not  signs, 

Thunders  and  voices,  in  the  troubled  air? 

Dove  not  see  upon  the  mountain  tops 

Beacon  to  beacon  answering?     Who  can  tell 

But  all  the  harsh  and  dissonant  sounds,  which  long 

Have  been,  are  still,  disquieting  the  earth 

Are  but  the  tuning  of  the  several  parts 

For  the  grand  chorus,  which  shall  usher  in 

The  hastening  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Yes,  his  shall  be  the  Kingdom,  He  shall  come 

Ye  scoffers  at  his  tarrying.     Hear  ye  not 

E'en  now  the  thunder  of  his  wheels  ?     Awake 

Thou  slumbering  world !     E'en  now  the  symphonies 

Of  that  blest  song,  are  floating  through  the  air 

Peace,  peace  on  earth,  and  glory  be  to  God. 
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SERMON. 


Hebrews  xiii,  7.  "Remember  them,*  *  *  *  who  have  spoken  unto  you; 
the  word  of  God  ;  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conver- 
sation." 

"The  relations  of  man  with  man  do  not  cease  with  life.  The 
dead  leave  behind  them  their  memory,  their  example,  and  the 
effects  of  their  actions."  Long  after  the  decease  of  the  first  king 
of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  we  read  of  his  descendants  walking 
in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.  Such  an  influence  of  the  dead  upon  the  living  is  a  direful 
calamity.  But  let  the  memory  of  the  good  be  cherished  as 
one  of  our  choicest  treasures. 

"  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just, 
Should  flourish   when  they  sleep   in  dust." 

It  is  well  that  their  power  over  us  should  remain  ;  that 
they  should  be  with  us  in  solitude  and  in  society —-should 
"  speak  to  us  in  the  silence  of  midnight,"  and  amidst  tl  e 
tumults  and  temptations  of  the  world.  Saints  in  glory,  as  we 
fondly  believe,  remember  us  with  affection  ;  let  us  cherish  on 
earth  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  them. 

In  my  text  the  Hebrew  christians  are  exhorted  to  remember 
those,  who  have  spoken  to  them  the  word  of  God  ;  and  con- 
sidering their  end,  to  follow  their  faith.  In  discoursing  from 
this  passage,  I  would  speak  of  the  preaching  of  faithful  minis- 
ters ;  of  the  end  of  their  conversation  ;  and  of  the  injunction  to 
remember  them,  and  to  follow  their  faith. 


I.  The  preaching  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  —  they 
speak  the  word  of  God.  The  apostles  were  inspired  men, 
and  in  their  instructions  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ ;  not  the 
ivords  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth.  The  faithful  minister  of  our  times,  though 
not  inspired,  does  make  it  his  constant  aim  to  speak  as  the 
Oracles  of  God.  These  he  receives  and  follows,  as  his  guide. 
In  conformity  to  this  infallible  rule,  he  sets  forth  the  character 
of  God,  as  glorious  in  holi?iess  and  plenteous  in  mercy  —  a 

just  God  and  a  Saviour ;  the  righteous  demands  and  sanctions 
of  His  law  ;  the  entire  unholiness  of  the  natural  heart ;  the 
necessity  of  its  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  essential  deity 
and  vicarious,  propitiatory  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  final  salvation  of  all  true  believers  ;  and  the  certain  endless 
perdition  of  the  impenitent  and  unholy.  By  teaching  these 
and  other  kindred  doctrines,  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ 
may  not  in  every  instance  please  men.  But  whether  men  hear, 
or  forbear,  he  will  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
As  the  ambassador  receives  his  instructions  from  the  sovereign, 
by  whom  he  is  sent,  and  must  faithfully  adhere  to  them,  so 
the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  must  speak  His  word, 
must  preach  the  preaching  that  He  bids  him.  "If  there  is 
any  one  trait  of  a  faithful  preacher,  more  obvious  than  another, 
it  is  this ;  he  is  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  say  whatever  God 
has  said  before  him  in  His  word."  Having  spoken  of  the 
preaching  of  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  we  are  now  to 
consider  — 

II.  The  end  of  his  conversation.  By  conversation  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  scriptures,  we  are  to  understand  course  or  man- 
ner of  life.  The  good  minister  of  Christ  not  only  preaches  the 
word  of  God,  but  loves  and  obeys  it.  In  common  with  other 
christians,  he  has  been  convinced  of  his  own  utter  sinfulness 
and  just  condemnation.  Despairing  of  the  favor  of  God  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  merit,  he  received  the  atonement,  made 
by  Christ  crucified,  and  found  peace.  From  that  moment,  the 
Saviour  was  precious  to  him,  and  he  gladly  devoted  himself 
to  follow  and  serve  Him.  That  he  might  honor  His  name, 
and  promote  the  interests  of  His  kingdom,  were  his  leading 
objects  in  entering  the  ministry.     He  loves  to  proclaim  to  a 


perishing  world  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  For  Him 
he  esteems  it  a  privilege  to  spend  and  be  spent.  For  Him  he 
is  willing  to  be  accounted  a  bigot  or  a  fool  ;  to  be  treated,  as 
the  off  scouring  of  all  things,  and  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  or  the 
stake.  The  religion  which  he  preaches  is  his  own  rule  of  action, 
with  respect  to  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself.  He  is  devout, 
just,  benevolent,  temperate.  Habitually,  his  manner  of  life  is 
in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  To  such  minis- 
ters, who  have  lived,  as  well  as  preached,  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
the  text  refers,  when  it  exhorts  us  to  consider  the  end  of  their 
conversation.  By  the  end  of  their  course  of  life,  their  peace- 
ful, happy  death  must  be  intended.  There  may  have  been 
special  reference  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  of  the  apostle 
James,  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod.  They  had 
died  as  christian  martyrs  ;  and  their  firm  faith,  and  blessed 
hope,  and  excellent  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness  toward 
their  persecutors,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  both  friends  and  foes 
would  do  well  to  consider.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  Our  blessed 
Saviour,  having  loved  his  own,  loveth  them  to  the  end.  When 
they  are  called  to  encounter  the  last  enemy,  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  gives  them  the  victory.  Trusting  in  Him,  they 
pass  undismayed  through  the  dark  valley  ;  and  the  nearer  its 
termination,  the  more  clearly  do  they  discern  the  glory  and 
blessedness  beyond.  However  sharp  may  be  their  bodily  suf- 
ferings, you  find  them  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  choosing 
to  be  in  His  hands  and  to  wait  His  time.  They  tell  you  how 
good  and  gracious  the  Lord  is,  and  call  on  you  to  join  them 
in  praising  Him.  The  teachers  of  irreligion  and  infidelity,  as 
death  approaches,  very  often  betray  their  want  of  confidence  in 
the  doctrines,  they  have  taught ;  but  not  so  the  men,  who  have 
spoken  the  word  of  God,  and  have  lived  under  its  influence. 
They  may  not  be  wholly  free  from  doubt  respecting  their  own 
piety.  But  you  do  not  find  them  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  ;  nor  calling  in  question  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  or  disbelieving  his  power  to  save.  Of  the  strength  of 
the  foundation  they  are  fully  assured  ;  though  they  may  not 
be  equally  sure,  that  they  have  builded  upon  it.  In  the  cause 
of  Christ,  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion,   they  manifest  to  the  last 


the  deepest  interest.  In  the  chamber  of  sickness,  on  the  bed 
of  death,  their  prayer  is,  that  religion  may  prevail,  that  souls 
may  be  converted,  that  the  church  may  be  edified  ;  and  with 
their  dying  breath  they  beseech  the  impenitent  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  the  friends  of  Christ  to  be  more  devoted  and 
faithful.  If  the  ruling  passion  of  the  man  of  avarice  and 
ambition  is  strong  in  death,  so  is  that  of  the  christian  minister ; 
and  while  in  him  the  love  of  Christ  shows  forth  its  ascendency 
over  every  earthly  attachment,  who  does  not  acknowledge  its 
superior  excellence  —  its  heavenly  origin  and  tendency  — and 
who  does  not  unite  in  the  wish,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 

III.  We  are  now  to  notice  the  injunction,  to  remember 
those  who  have  spoken  to  us  the  word  of  God,  and  consider- 
ing the  end  of  their  conversation,  to  follow  their  faith.  As  we 
are  directed,  while  they  live,  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in 
love  for  their  works'  sake,  so,  when  they  are  gone,  to  remem- 
ber them  with  affection,  and  with  lively  interest  to  call  to  mind 
their  instructions  and  example.  From  such  a  remembrance 
have  often  resulted  the  happiest  effects  ;  and  the  seed,  that  was 
sown  in  a  barren  soil,  has  then  taken  root,  and  brought  forth  fruit 
unto  eternal  life,  when  the  hand,  that  sowed  it,  was  motionless 
in  the  grave.  The  holy  useful  life,  the  peaceful  happy  death, 
of  one  that  has  spoken  the  word  of  God,  may  well  be  regard- 
ed as  strong  incentives,  not  only  to  cherish  his  memory,  but  to 
follow  his  faith,  in  the  firm  belief  of  those  great  principles,  which 
constituted  the  ground  work  of  all  his  virtues,  of  all  his  happi- 
ness, in  the  open,  manly  profession  of  them,  and  the  steadfast, 
practical  adherence  to  them.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 
A  system  of  delusion,  or  imposture,  would  not  be  productive 
of  such  effects,  as  do  result  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity is  from  God  ;  for  it  transforms  the  soul  of  man  into  the 
image  of  God,  and  prepares  it  to  glorify  and  enjoy  God  here 
and  hereafter.  Most  impressively  are  we  admonished,  in  view 
of  those  holy  men,  who  have  spoken  to  us  the  word  of  God, 
and  having  finished  their  course  with  joy,  are  gone  to  receive 
their  reward,  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  and  never  to  shrink  when 
duty  calls,  from  an  open  confession  of  it,  but  always  to  glory 
in  the  Gospel   of  Christ.     Especially  are  we  admonished  to 


follow  their  faith,  by  entrusting  our  own  souls,  with  all  their 
immortal  interests  to  the  glorious  Redeemer,  and  making  it  the 
great  object  and  employment  of  life   to  honor  and  serve  Him. 
A  faith,  merely  intellectual,  not  attaching  the  heart  to  Christ, 
nor  bowing  the  will  to  His  authority,  nor  controlling  the  life  in 
accordance  with  His  commands,   was   not   the  faith  of  those, 
who  have  died   in   the  Lord.     Theirs  was  the   faith,  which 
worketh  by  love ;  a  love,  that  constrained   them  to  live,  not  to 
themselves,  but  to  Him.     This  is  the   faith  which   we  need ; 
the  faith  which  justifies  and  saves  ;  the  faith  which  will  deprive 
death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  terrors  ;  the  faith  which 
will  open  to  us  the  gate  of  Heaven,   and  secure  to  us,  through 
grace,  a  joyful    admission    into   God's    everlasting   kingdom. 
Well  then  may  we  be  exhorted,  when   those  who  have  spoken 
to  us,  in  love  and  faithfulness,  the  word  of  God,  are  removed 
from  their  earthly  labors,  affectionately  to  remember  them,  and 
to  follow  their  faith,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation. 
In  many  hearts  will  be  cherished  the  remembrance   of  him, 
who,  after  having  served  God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  recently  been  called  away  to  the  ser- 
vices and  joys  of  a  higher,  holier  region.     At   his  request  I 
address  you  on  this  occasion  ;  and  while  I  would   not  be  un- 
mindful of  his  desire,  that  I  should   not  say   much   respecting 
him,  I  cannot  meet  your  expectations,  nor  satisfy  my  own  con- 
victions of  duty,  without  an  attempt  to  delineate,  however  im- 
perfectly, his  life  and  character. 

The  Rev.  Eliphalet  Gillett,  was  born  at  Colchester, 
Conn,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1768  —  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.  in  1791  — after  this  was  employed 
some  time  as  a  teacher  in  Wethersfield,  Conn. —  studied  the- 
ology with  Dr.  Spring  in  Newburyport,  and  was  ordained  as 
the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hallowell  (the  first  and  only 
place,  where  he  had  preached  as  a  candidate  for  settlement) 
in  August,  1795.  Here  he  labored  to  very  good  acceptance, 
and  during  some  years  of  his  ministry  with  very  encouraging 
success,  until,  at  his  request,  his  connexion  with  this  people 
was  dissolved,  in  May,  1827. 

Dr.  Gillett's  mind  was  one  of  high  order,  and  must  have 
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received  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  diligent  cultivation.  He 
had  a  fine  classical  taste,  and  in  the  productions  of  his  pen 
was  often  exceedingly  felicitous,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage. Many  of  his  discourses,  rich  in  thought  and  expression, 
by  the  request  of  those  who  heard  them,  were  given  to  the 
press.  His  annual  missionary  reports  were  much  and  justly 
admired ;  and  who  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  his  communica- 
tions to  the  Christian  Mirror  ? 

He  possessed  an  uncommon  degree  of  sensibility  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  —  of  gentleness  and  kindness  of  spirit  —  very 
readily  rejoiced  with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  mourned  with 
those  who  mourned  —  was  a  lover  of  hospitality  —  and  enjoyed 
very  highly  the  society  of  his  friends.  Nor  was  he  in  the 
social  circle  a  mere  recipient  of  pleasure.  He  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  Where  was  he  not  a  wel- 
come guest  ?  And  who  found  not  an  hour  in  his  company  pass 
pleasantly  away  ?  Few  men  are  so  extensively  known  ;  few 
so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved.  Those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  religious  belief,  and  might  at  times  be  annoy- 
ed by  the  peculiarities  of  his  creed,  could  not  but  love  him  as 
a  man,  and  respect  him  for  his  conscientiousness  and  consist- 
ency, as  a  disciple  and  minister  of  Christ. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  addicted  to  meta- 
physical discussions,  and  was  no  mean  proficient  in  that  school 
of  theology,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Hopkins,  Emmons  and 
Spring.  lie  loved  an  argument  and  was  a  ready,  logical,  and 
keen  debater.  Seldom,  however,  did  he  introduce  into  the 
pulpit  any  other,  than  those  great  doctrines,  in  which  Trinitarian 
and  Calvinistic  divines  are  very  generally  agreed.  These  he 
taught  with  great  plainness  ;  and  maintained,  even  in  circum- 
stances peculiarly  trying  to  a  man  of  his  nice  and  delicate  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others,  with  unyielding  constancy. 
Never  was  he  ashamed  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  ;  being 
fully  persuaded,  that  they  are  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God. 

When  he  became  the  pastor  of  this  church,  Hallowell  was 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  church  was  a  feeble  band,  consisting 
of  but  12  members.  No  other  congregational  churches  existed 
at  that  time  within  what    are  now  the  counties  of  Kennebec, 
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Franklin,  and  Somerset,  except  those  of  Bloomfield,  Winthrop 
and  Augusta  ;  and  these  were  destitute  of  pastors.  All  the 
ministers,  who  took  part  in  his  ordination,  except  Dr.  Rob- 
bins  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  who  preached  the  sermon,  were  from 
Lincoln,  Cumberland  and  York.  The  prayers  were  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  Emerson  of  Georgetown,  and  Messrs.  Gilman  and 
Anderson  of  North  Yarmouth.  The  charge  was  given  by 
Dr.  Hemmenway  of  Wells ;  and  Mr.  Bradford  of  Wiscasset, 
being  the  nearest  and  youngest  of  the  number,  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  In  this  new  and  rising  community  it 
devolved  on  him  to  lay  the  foundations  ;  andto  give,  not  only 
to  the  church  and  people  under  his  pastoral  care,  but  (to  some 
extent)  to  the  region  around  him,  an  impress  and  character, 
for  many  generations.  From  the  beginning  his  influence  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  education  and  good  learning,  of  social 
order  and  refinement,  sound  morals,  evangelical  truth,  and 
vital,  practical  godliness.  How  extensive  and  powerful  this  influ- 
ence has  been,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate.  To  the  church 
of  which  he  was  pastor,  upwards  of  220  persons  were  added, 
during  the  32  years  of  his  ministry  ;  and  the  number  of  members, 
at  the  time  of  his  dismission  had  risen  from  12  to  about  150. 

"When  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1807, 
Dr.  Gillett  was  chosen  its  secretary ;  and  this  office  he  continu- 
ed to  hold,  until  his  death.  For  the  last  20  years  of  his  life, 
he  has  been  constantly  employed  in  watching  over  its  interests, 
conducting  its  affairs,  and  seeking  its  prosperity.  In  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions  in  the  State  of  Maine,  his  heart  was 
bound  up ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  pray  and  labor  for  its  ad- 
vancement. Some  of  the  topics  of  conversation  in  my  last 
interviews  with  him  related  to  its  concerns  ;  and  among  the 
subjects  of  his  last  thankful  acknowledgement,  was  the  ability 
that  God  had  given  him,  so  long  to  attend  to  his  official  duties. 
Upon  him,  as  secretary  of  that  beloved  institution,  came  the 
care  of  nearly  all  the  churches ;  and  for  the  assiduity  and 
faithfulness  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  trust,  his  praise  was  in 
all  the  churches.  The  feeble  churches  in  the  state,  and  the 
missionaries  sent  forth  to  minister  to  their  necessities,  ever 
found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and  counselor.  In  prose- 
cuting the  work  committed  to  him,  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
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labor  and  fatigue,  which  he  thought  himself  able  to  bear. 
After  he  had  passed  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  he  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness,  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  new  and 
scattered  settlements,  and  cheerfully  partaking  of  such  accom- 
modations, as  the  log-cabin  or  camp  might  afford  him.  When 
the  business  of  the  society  and  the  wants  of  the  destitute 
required  his  attention,  neither  inclement  skies,  nor  the  winter's 
cold  could  detain  him.  Forgetful  of  his  own  ease,  he  lived 
and  labored  for  the  good  of  others. 

It  pleased  God  to  lengthen  out  his  life,  (and  for  this  we 
would  be  truly  and  fervently  thankful)  until  he  had  reached 
the  age,  within  one  month,  when  human  strength  is  but  labor 
and  sorrow.  For  the  most  part  he  was  blessed  with  comfort- 
able health  and  with  unimpaired  vigor  and  vivacity  of  mind. 
The  Author  of  his  being  had  endowed  him  with  the  excellent 
gift  of  a  fine  flow  of  spirits,  and  this  in  subordination  to  the 
sustaining  influence  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  had  been  a  val- 
uable support,  and  a  cheering  cordial,  under  the  burdens  and 
trials  of  life.  This  excellent  gift  he  retained  ;  and  never  had 
he  appeared  more  cheerful  and  happy,  than  during  the  last 
summer.  In  the  meetings  of  the  General  Conference  in  June, 
and  of  the  American  Board  in  September,  he  took  a  lively 
interest  and  returned  from  them  with  a  mind  refreshed  by  inter- 
course with  christian  friends,  and  animated  to  new  zeal  and 
effort  by  God's  continued  favor  to  the  kindred  enterprises  — 
both  dear  to  him — of  domestic  and  foreign  missions. 

From  Boston  he  returned  home  on  the  19th  of  Sept.  with  a 
hoarse  cold.  For  nearly  a  fortnight,  however,  this  did  not  occa- 
sion unusual  distress,  or  alarm  ;  and  he  was  expecting  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  present  month,  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  to  the  church  in  Hallowell,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  week  to  assist  in  an  ordination  in  the  town  of 
Phillips.  But  on  that  Sabbath  he  was  not  able  to  go  abroad  ; 
and  his  disease  assuming  a  more  serious  character,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  11th  inst.  a  physician  was  called  in,  who  pronounced 
his  case  to  be  one  of  bronchitis.  This  affection  of  the  throat 
was  followed  by  neuralgic  pains,  affecting  at  first  the  limbs 
chiefly,  but  afterward  other  parts  of  the  system.  From  these 
he  suffered  most  intensely  for  several   days  and  nights,  with 
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but  little  intermission,  until  he  found,  as  we  humbly  trust,  a 
termination  of  all  earthly  sorrows  in  that  rest,  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God. 

At  what  period,  in  his  own  judgment  and  that  of  others,  he 
was  made  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  I  am  not  able  confi- 
dently to  state.  It  is  supposed,  that  this  event  occurred  during 
his  college  life  ;  and  that  he  became,  while  yet  an  undergrad- 
uate, a  member  of  the  visible  church.  He  was  not  accustomed 
very  freely  to  converse  respecting  his  own  religious  exercises, 
nor  did  he  keep  a  record  of  them  in  writing.  But  no  one,  it 
is  believed,  who  knew  him,  called  in  question  the  sincerity  of 
his  religious  profession,  or  the  genuineness  of  his  christian 
character.  In  his  life  there  was  such  an  exemplification  of  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness,  the 
humility  and  disinterestedness  of  Christ,  and  such  a  consecra- 
tion of  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  perceive,  whose  he  was,  and  whom  he  served. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  at  any  time,  experience  that  rapturous 
enjoyment,  nor  fall  into  that  deep  religious  melancholy,  to 
which  some  christians  are  subject.  But  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  with  a  good  degree  of  constancy  the  christian  hope, 
and  to  have  partaken  in  seasons  of  perplexity  and  trouble  of 
christian  consolation.  He  bore  the  extreme  distress  of  his  last 
sickness,  as  he  had  borne  other  afflictions,  with  uncomplaining 
submission.  "  All's  well,"  he  said  ;  and  "  no  one  can  have 
greater  reason  for  thankfulness,  than  I  have."  His  views  of 
his  own  sinfulness,  he  said,  had  been  at  times  "  overwhelming," 
and  if  he  were  saved,  it  must  be  "  by  a  miracle  of  grace." 
"  Should  we  obtain  places  in  heaven,  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing. 
But  if  we  should  not,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I 
at  least  shall  have  none."  He  expressed  the  firmest  confi- 
dence in  that  system  of  truth,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  teach,  spoke  of  the  fear  of  death  as  taken  away,  gave  up 
his  family  into  the  hands  of  God ;  and  after  some  hours  of 
comparative  ease  and  quietness,  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  19th 
inst.  without  a  struggle  or  groan,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

In  relation  to  him,  then,  we  would  apply  the  injunction, 
R-emember  them,  who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God ; 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation. 
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Much,  that  is  both  consolatory  and  edifying,  will  the  bereaved 
family  find,  in  the  remembrance  of  that  revered,  beloved  man, 
who  was  permitted  so  long  to  sustain  the  interesting  relations 
of  husband  and  father.  Let  them  be  grateful  for  the  good- 
ness and  mercy,  which  followed  him  all  his  days ;  for  the  virtues 
of  his  life  ;  for  the  consolations  of  his  death  ;  and  for  the  joys 
of  that  immortality,  upon  which  he  has  now  entered.  Let 
them  be  grateful,  that  he  was  useful  and  happy  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  that  he  died  in  full  possession  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  that  trusting  in  his  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  committing  into  his  hands  both  himself  and 
them,  he  departed  in  peace,  and  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe  in  its  season,  is  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner.  And 
now,  while  they  consider  and  rejoice  in  the  end  of  his  conver- 
sation, let  them  esteem,  as  unspeakably  precious,  that  sure 
word  of  God,  which  was  the  guide  of  his  life,  and  on  which 
he  rested  in  death.  From  that  hallowed  name  may  they  de- 
rive the  sweetest  consolation,  the  firmest  support.  Embracing 
and  following  his  faith,  the  faith  of  Jesus,  may  they  find  in 
his  God  and  Saviour  their  refuge  and  strength  ;  a  friend 
who  will  never  leave,  nor  forsake  them  ;  their  guardian  and 
guide  in  life,  their  comforter  in  death,  their  portion  forever. 

Of  the  original  members  of  this  church  not  one  is  now  among 
the  living.  This  indeed  might  have  been  said,  when  the  aged 
Deacon  Sewall  was  taken  to  his  rest.  And  now  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church  is  numbered  with  the  dead.  I  speak  in  the 
hearing  of  those,  whom  he  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ ; 
who  for  many  years  looked  on  him  as  their  spiritual  guide  ; 
to  whose  prayers  and  instructions,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
their  own  dwellings,  more  especially  in  times  of  sickness  and 
bereavement,  they  listened  with  lively  interest ;  and  who  gave 
him,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  large  place  in  their  respectful  and 
affectionate  regards.  To  them  I  say,  remember  him  still,  and 
bless  God,  that  he  gave  you  such  a  minister  and  friend.  Re- 
member him  still,  as  having  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  hold  fast  those  precious  truths,  which  you  were  accustom- 
ed to  hear  from  his  lips.  Consider  the  end  of  his  conversa- 
tion—  his  hope  in  death  —  his  blissful,  glorious  home  in 
heaven — and  give   diligence,   that  you   may  follow  his  faith, 
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giving  up  your  hearts  to  its  transforming,  sanctifying  power, 
and  in  your  lives  bringing  forth  its  fruits  in  all  righteousness, 
goodness,  and  truth. 

Some  in  this  assembly,  who  have  often  heard  from  him, 
whose  lips  are  now  sealed  in  the  silence  of  death,  and  from 
other  ministers  of  Christ,  the  word  of  God,  the  word  preached 
did  not  profit  ;  not  being  received  in  faith,  nor  followed  by 
obedience.  On  them  I  call  to  remember  those,  who  have 
spoken  to  them  the  word  of  God,  and  not  them  only,  but  the 
truths,  precepts,  admonitions,  invitations  and  reproofs,  which 
the  great  God  has  sent  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  His  ser- 
vants. The  word,  which  they  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  you  in  the  last  day.  For  the  inquiries  and  decisions  of 
that  day  be  entreated  to  prepare. 

Beloved  brethren  in  the  ministry,  let  us  bless  God,  that  our 
venerable  friend  and  father  was  continued  with  us  to  a  good 
old  age ;  that  we  were  permitted  to  enjoy  so  much  of  pleasant 
fellowship  with  him  in  the  decline  of  life ;  and  that  we  can 
now  rejoice  in  the  persuasion,  that  for  him  to  live  was  Christ, 
to  die  was  gain.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  discourse  com- 
memorating the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he 
expressed  with  much  feeling  the  desire,  so  to  spend  the  resi- 
due of  his  days,  that  it  might  be  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone3 
he  served  God  to  the  end.  That  petition  was  granted.  Emu- 
lous of  his  example,  shall  we  not  make  his  petition  our  own, 
and  apply  ourselves  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  with  increased 
zeal  and  diligence  to  the  service  required.  An  important  part 
of  that  service  consists  in  speaking  the  word  of  God ;  and  in 
doing  this,  as  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  we  must 
imitate  the  apostles,  in  first  setting  forth  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  christian  faith,  and  then,  in  close  connexion  with  these,  the 
various  duties  of  the  christian  life.  A  few  months  since,  Dr. 
Gillett  expressed  the  belief,  that  "  one  reason  of  the  long  con- 
tinued and  wide  spread  dearth  of  divine  influences,  was  the 
want  of  plain,  pointed  and  discriminating  doctrinal  preaching. 
"  I  want  to  see  some  of  those  old-fashioned  revivals  of  religion, 
before  I  die ;  where  they  are  born  into  the  kingdom  by  the 
truth,  and  in  love  of  the  truth,  rooted  and  grounded,  like  the 
forest  oak,  unmoved  and  unmovable.     In  some  places  at  times> 
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there  is  a  reviving  extensively,  embracing  numbers.  But  they 
will  not  stay  revived.  It  all  flats  away,  sometimes  suddenly 
and  disastrously.  Is  there  not  a  lack  of  doctrinal  truth  ?  a 
marvellous  paucity  of  barbed  weapons  ?"  In  these  remarks  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  considered,  as  speaking  ex  cathedra.  With 
characteristic  modesty  he  said,  "  I  view  myself  as  one  among  a 
multitude  of  brethren,  at  the  feet  of  many  of  whom  I  would 
gladly  sit  to  receive  instruction  ;  and  with  reason,  as  there  is 
left  to  me  only  the  fragmentary  part  of  a  man,  forescore  years 
having  done  much  towards  winding  up  the  concern.  I  cannot 
but  believe,  however,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  remarks, 
and  that  they  are  not  altogether  untimely."  He  was  of  the 
same  mind  with  the  excellent  Cowper,  that  what  "  is  injuriously 
called  Calvinism,  but  is  in  truth  the  divinity,  which  Paul 
preached,  and  Paul's  master,  is  the  root  of  the  goodly  tree  of 
holy  living."  Is  this  our  belief  ?  Then  let  us  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  plant  that  "  root"  in  the  minds  of  our  hearers, 
that  from  it  may  arise  that  "  goodly  tree,"  bearing  fruit  that 
shall  remain.  Soon  shall  we  be  called  to  give  account  of  our 
stewardship.  Let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves  and  our  doctrine, 
that  we  may  both  save  our  own  souls,  and  the  souls  of  those 
who  hear  us.  Remembering  our  deceased  father  in  Christ, 
who  has  so  faithfully  spoken  the  word  of  God,  and  who  being 
dead  yet  speaketh,  may  we  follow  his  faith,  considering  the  end 
of  his  conversation.  In  the  earnest  desire  and  joyful  expect- 
ation of  an  end  like  his,  let  us  give  diligence,  that  both  as 
disciples  and  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  may  glorify  his 
name  on  the  earth,  and  finish  the  ivork,  which  He  hath  given 
us  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
words  following  my  text :  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  His  ministers  are  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue by  reason  of  death.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever 1  Fain  would  we  keep 
them  with  us,  that  we  may  be  instructed  by  their  counsels, 
quickened  by  their  examples,  encouraged  by  their  prayers ;  but 
they  pass  away,  and  we  shall  soon  follow  them.  But  the  sacred, 
precious  cause,  dearer  to  the  friends  of  Christ  than  life  itself, 
will  not  die  with  them,  nor  with  us.     The  King  of  Zion  ever 
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lives,  •  -  er  the  same,  and  He  will  take  care  of  it.  When  the 
godly  man  ceaseth  and  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the 
children  of  men,  He  does  not  fail,  He  is  not  discouraged. 
The  missionary  enterprize  He  will  not  abandon.  Maine  has 
been  given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  uttermost 
parts  of  it  for  his  possession.  The  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion. 
He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places  ;  and  he  will  make  her 
wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  God. 
Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  heard  therein  ;  thanksgiving  and 
the  voice  of  melody.  In  the  good  work  of  enlarging,  building 
up  and  comforting  Zion,  the  venerable  secretary  of  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society  has  labored  for  many  years  with  commend- 
able zeal  and  constancy,  with  continued  increasing  success. 
Into  his  labors  and  those  of  his  associates  other  men  will  enter, 
and  others  into  theirs;  and  so  the  work  will  go  on,  and  with 
it  kindred  enterprises,  domestic  and  foreign,  until  the  work 
shall  be  done  ,  and  heaven  and  earth  shall  rejoice  in  the 

tidings THE     KINGDOMS     OF    THIS      WORLD    ARE     BECOME    THE 

KINGDOMS   OF  OUR    LoRD,    AND    OF    HlS    CHRIST,  AND  He  SHALL 
REIGN    FOR  EVER  AND  EVER. 


Since  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  Rev.  Bezaleel  Pinneo  of  Milford, 
Conn,  containing  some  additional  particulars,  relative  to  the 
life  of  Dr.  Gillett.  Some  extracts  from  this  letter  will  be  read 
with  much  interest. 

"  I  could  but  be  deeply  afflicted  and  much  distressed  by  the 
death  of  my  much  loved  and  long  tried  friend,  brother,  relative 
and  classmate,  Rev.  Dr.  Gillett,  with  whom  for  the  long  space 
of  70  years,  I  had  enjoyed  a  most  intimate  and  endeared 
friendship,  that  knew  neither  interruption,  nor  abatement.  Our 
friendship  commenced  almost  in  childhood.  Our  parents  living 
at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  we  were  often  together 
and  engaging  in  the  same  studies  and  pursuits,  our  intimacy 
and  mutual  affection  were  continued  and  increased  during  our 
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preparatory  studies  and  college  life,  and  since  we  were  separa- 
ted, an  occasional  visit  and  a  brisk  correspondence  have  kept 
alive  and  nourished  the  affections  of  early  life. 

"  Dr.  G.  was  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  ancestor.  His 
mother  and  my  father  were  grand-children  of  a  pious  Protes- 
tant of  my  name,  who  fled  from  France  to  this  country 
during  the  persecution  of  Louis  14th,  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  *  *  *  Dr.  G's  great  excellence  lay 
not  in  any  uncommon  talents,  or  learning,  but  in  those 
amiable  qualities  and  dispositions,  which  form  the  christian 
character.  Not  that  he  was  deficient  in  point  of  talents.  As  a 
scholar,  he  took  a  high  standing  in  his  class,  less  brilliant,  how- 
ever, than  solid,  accurate  and  thorough.  *  #  *  Although  his 
disposition  and  deportment  were  naturally  amiable,  and  he  was 
a  sober  and  modest  youth,  yet  he  did  not  become  especially 
interested  in  the  subject  of  religion,  until  (if  I  mistake  not)  the 
former  part  of  his  junior  year.  After  a  season  of  deep  anxiety 
and  distress,  he  became  through  grace,  as  is  believed,  a  well 
established,  cheerful  and  happy  christian.  He  soon  united 
with  the  college  church,  and  although  modest  and  humble, 
^p  took  a  decided  and  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  r  diffident  Dr.  G.  might  be  respecting  his  own  piety,  I 

think  o  one  could  be  much  acquainted  with  him,  without  I 
being  satisfied  of  his  christian  character,  and  indeed  of  his 
eminent  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Happy  man  !  that 
death  found  him,  although  at  so  late  a  period  of  life,  actively 
employed  in  his  Master's  business.  He  had  enjoyed  good 
health  during  a  long  life ;  and  after  a  short  season  of  suffering, 
has  gone  to  his  heavenly  rest." 
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Now  then,  my  Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life, 
Henceforth  let  sorrow,  doubt  and  strife 

Drop  off  like  autumn  leaves  ; 
Henceforth,  as  privileged  by  thee, 
Simple  and  undistracted  be 

My  soul,  which  to  thy  sceptre  cleaves. 

Gambold. 


.■ 


Troy,  July  24,  1849. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Van  Kleeck, 

Bear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  respectfully  solicit  you  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  very  appro- 
priate Discourse,  which  you  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  George 
Tibbits,  for  publication. 

We  remain  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

JACOB  BISHOP, 
L.  GAY, 

DAVID  BUEL,  Jr., 
NATHAN  DAUCHY, 
HENRY  NAZRO, 
JONAS  C.  HEARTT, 
WALTER  W.  WEBB, 
J.  M.  WARREN. 


St.  Paul's   Rectoky,  Troy,  > 
July  26,  1849.  \ 

Gentlemen:  The  Discourse  which  you  ask  for  publication, 
was  prepared  only  with  a  view  to  improve  a  sad  occasion,  and  as  a  heartfelt 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  valued  and  revered  friend.  In  deference  to 
your  desire  and  judgment,  I  have  placed  it  at  your  disposal,  only  desiring 
that  its  publication  may  minister  some  comfort  to  his  bereaved  family,  and 
be  of  some  profit  to  his  many  surviving  friends. 
I  am,  respectfully  and  faithfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant  in  the  Gospe], 

R.  B.  VAN  KLEECK. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Genesis  xxv.  8. 
Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
man  and  full  of  years,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 

There  is  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  in- 
spired pictures  of  the  Patriarchal  age.  From 
lisping  infancy  to  hoary  age,  its  stories  never  tire. 
While  looking  on  these  hallowed  scenes,  walking 
amidst  their  dim  shadows,  and  holding  profitable 
converse  with  the  venerable  forms  and  noble  spirits 
which  there  pass  before  us,  we  seem  transplanted 
to  another  age,  and  raised  above  the  din  and  bustle 
of  this  lower  world.  There  is  a  stern  simplicity 
and  noble  dignity  in  such  characters  as  Noah, 
and  Abraham  and  Job,  which  we  meet  not  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  The  scenes  which  sur- 
rounded   them,   and    the    circumstances    which 


moulded  them,  were  most  favorable  to  just  such 
a  result  as  they  produced.  Conversing  ever  with 
nature  in  her  rugged  wildness,  climbing  the  moun- 
tain top,  or  crossing  the  desert,  dwelling  in  tents, 
with  no  settled  homes,  and  their  possessions  in 
flocks  and  herds,  they  were  trained  to  hardness, 
to  a  simple  purity  of  life,  and  ready  both  to  be 
and  feel  "  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth." 
Thus  they  passed  their  long  and  happy  days,  in 
high  communion  with  nature  in  her  works,  and  in 
holier  fellowship  with  God,  until  one  by  one,  they 
passed  away,  weary  of  earth,  and  looking  for  the 
rest  of  Heaven,  or  in  the  expressive  language  of 
the  spirit,  "  they  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  were 
gathered  unto  their  people."  Such  have  we  here  ; 
the  brief  impressive  record  of  the  end  of  Abra- 
ham, "  the  father  of  the  faithful  and  friend  of 
God."  His  wanderings  were  over,  his  visions 
numbered,  his  trials  ended,  his  work  finished,  his 
faith  made  perfect,  and  his  rest  at  hand.  "  Then 
Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people." 

How  beautiful  the  picture,  and  how  calm  and 
sweet  these  images  of  rest  and  peace.  Not  torn 
away  nor  driven  from  the  scenes  of  life,  but  giv- 


ing  up  the  ghost  willingly  and  piously,  "  coming 
to  the  grave  in  a  good  old  age,  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  his  season ;"  an  old  mati,  always  an 
honored  monument  of  God's  sparing  goodness,  and 
of  his  faithful  promises,  the  measure  of  his  years 
now  full  alike  of  blessing  and  of  woe,  and  gather- 
ed to  his  people  in  a  calm  rest  and  peaceful  hope 
that  kindred  dust  might  mingle  in  the  sepul- 
chre, and  their  happy  spirits  meet  in  realms  of 
bliss.  The  patriarchs  walked  by  faith  and  died 
in  faith.  We  need  this  key  to  solve  their  noble 
characters  and  high  hopes  in  life,  and  their  calm 
tranquillity  in  death,  as  well  as  the  deep  interest 
they  ever  manifested  even  in  their  bones  and  dust, 
that  they  might  sleep  in  death,  not  in  a  stranger 
soil,  but  in  the  land  of  promise  and  of  hope. 
They  thus  in  life  and  death,  proclaimed  their 
strong  desire  "  of  a  better  country,  even  an  hea- 
venly," and  their  earnest  seeking  of  a  joyful  re- 
surrection, and  a  happy  home  "  in  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder,  and  maker  is 
God."  The  scene  before  us  is  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  text,  and  aids  most  powerfully  re- 
flections such  as  these.  A  venerable  friend  and 
father  has  given  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age ;  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,  long  spared, 
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and  largely  blessed,  is  this  day  gathered  unto  his 
people.  A  Patriarch,  indeed,  in  age,  simplicity 
and  dignity,  who  as  formed  by  nature,  blessed  by 
Providence,  and  crowned  with  grace,  was  wor- 
thy to  have  walked  with  Patriarchs,  and  would 
have  been  hailed  a  man,  honored  and  loved,  in 
any  age  or  land. 

But  my  object  is  not  now  his  eulogy-  The 
stern  simplicity  and  unassuming  dignity  which 
marked  his  life,  would  meet  me  at  the  outset, 
should  I  attempt  the  task.  My  simple  aim  will  be 
here  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  solemn  pre- 
sence of  death,  who  levels  all,  and  spares  no  age, 
nor  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  tender  ties,  to  present 
some  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sad  occasion, 
which  may,  by  help  divine,  be  profitable  to  the 
living  here  to-day,  and  in  the  ears  of  all,  "  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,"  proclaim 
the  vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the 
nearness  and  the  issues  of  eternity. 

In  order  to  arrange  these  thoughts  and  lessons, 
we  will  consider  them  under  the  several  heads  of 
his  large  prosperity,  his  public  services,  and  his 
religious  character. 

I.  And  first,  his  large  prosperity.  This  had 
its  origin  in  small  beginnings.   With  no  advantages 


of  early  education,  and  under  Providence,  the  ar- 
chitect of  his  own  fortune,  he  never  was  ashamed 
to  tell  of  or  look  back  to  this  "  his  day  of  small 
things."  In  nothing  was  his  strong  good  sense 
more  plainly  seen.  The  true  nobility,  in  a  free 
Christian  land  like  ours,  is  that  of  worth,  and  it 
is  the  sheerest  affectation  for  any  here  to  set  up 
lines  of  aristocracy,  either  of  birth,  or  wealth, 
where  all  comparatively,  are  of  humble  origin,  and 
of  equal  opportunities.  Those  who  from  birth  or 
education,  might  lay  claim  to  more,  are  always 
the  most  simple  and  unassuming  in  their  tastes 
and  their  pretensions.  The  wheel  is  ever  turning, 
and  it  gives  no  evidence  of  an  advancement 
in  nobility  to  be  forgetful  of  worthy  but  hum- 
ble ancestors,  and  unmindful  of  the  debt  which 
never  can  be  paid  to  their  integrity  and  virtues. 
It  was  not  so  with  him  who  lies  before  us,  for  he 
would  have  been  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  alike 
in  poverty  or  wealth,  in  high  or  low  estate.  As 
life  rolled  on,  he  was  blessed  with  large  prosperity. 
All  that  he  turned  his  hand  to  seemed  to  prosper, 
until  he  had  acquired  a  large  estate,  and  an  ample 
fortune.  In  looking  for  the  causes  of  his  pros- 
perous lot,  some  would  resolve  them  into  his  own 

capacity  and  efforts,   and  only  see  in  them   the 
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natural  result  of  his  energy  and  perseverance. 
These  as  aids  and  second  causes,  doubtless  had 
their  place.  From  early  life  he  had  been  sober 
and  prudent,  frugal,  and  industrious.  In  all  these 
things  he  is  a  model  to  young  men ;  and  these  quali- 
ties are  usually  their  own  reward.  But  even  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  a  prosperity  like 
his,  for  others  who  set  out  with  him,  perhaps  as  so- 
ber, as  prudent,  as  frugal,  as  industrious,  have 
struggled  on  through  life,  with  adverse  fortune  and 
disappointed  hopes.  He  rested  not  himself  in  these 
second  causes,  for  he  had  learned  too  well  the 
lesson  which  the  world  wide  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  of  God  have  taught  us,  "  that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing, nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time 
and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all."  When  we  have 
attributed  all  that  they  deserve  to  second  causes,  we 
yet  can  see  a  higher  hand,  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, and  must  feel  and  know  that  "  it  is  the  Lord 
who  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich,  he  bringeth 
low  and  lifteth  up ;  for  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are 
the  Lord's,  and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them." 
Our  venerable  friend  has  often  told  me  that  he 
knewT  not  why  nor  how   he  had  been  so  greatly 


II 

prospered,  and  that  there  had  been  turning  points  in 
his  life  on  which  large  results  depended,  when  he 
knew  not  of  himself  what  course  to  take.  He 
has  often  said  of  late,  he  knew  not  why  he  had 
been  so  much  blessed  of  God,  except  as  a  reward 
of  the  virtues  of  his  mother.  I  never  saw  so  high 
a  veneration  for  a  mother's  memory,  as  he  cher- 
ished, even  to  the  end  of  life,  speaking  of  her 
honored  name,  on  the  very  morning  when  in 
pain  and  weakness,  he  was  ready  "to  give  up 
the  ghost."  A  beautiful  example  of  filial  duty 
and  devotion,  cherished  even  to  old  age,  and 
strong  and  vigorous  in  death.  I  know  not  how  it 
may  appear  to  others,  but  it  seems  to  me,  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  God's  faithfulness  to  his  first  com- 
mand, with  promise,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  Long 
life  and  happiness  were  this  old  man's  portion. 
Let  all  the  young  then  who  desire  the  promise, 
love  too,  and  cherish  the  command. 

However  this  may  be,  the  evil  of  our  age  is  that 
of  Israel  in  days  of  old,  the  tendency  of  which  they 
were  so  often  warned  of  God,  lest  "when  thou  hast 
eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses  and 
dwelt  therein ;  and  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks 
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are  multiplied,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is 
multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied ; 
then  thy  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  the  trials  of  an  humbler  lot,  the 
guiding  hand  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
crowning  blessing,  "  and  thou  say  in  thy  heart, 
my  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand,  hath  gotten 
me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt  remember  the 
Lord  thy  God  for  it  is  He  that  giveth  thee  power 
to  get  wealth."  O  that  all  who  are  rich  in  this 
world  would  remember  this,  how  humble  and 
thankful  would  it  make  them,  how  it  would  save 
them  from  trusting  in  uncertain  riches  and  incline 
and  lead  them  "to  trust  in  the  living  God,  who 
giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  to  do  good, 
and  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come 
that  they  may  attain  eternal  life,"  Then  they 
would  feel  their  heavy  obligations  to  the  God  of 
Heaven,  their  high  responsibilities  to  Him,  their 
blessed  privilege  as  the  stewards  of  God,  as  en- 
riched and  blessed  by  him,  and  as  accountable  to 
him;  they  would  then  seek  earnestly  the  true 
riches,  and  with  hearts  of  love  and  bounteous 
hands  lay  up  "treasure  in  Heaven,"  ever  mindful 
of  the  solemn  truth,  which  is  here  urged  upon  us, 
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"  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out."  Happy  then 
are  all  they,  who  when  God  calls,  shall  be  found 
"rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
has  promised  to  them  that  love  him." 

II.  We  come  next  to  the  public  services  of  our 
venerated  friend.  These  were  neither  few  nor 
small.  We  name  them  not,  to  dwell  upon  them 
now,  but  would  draw  from  them  a  lesson  congen- 
ial with  our  present  services,  as  furnishing  a  bright 
example  of  diligence  in  duty  from  high  principle, 
and  of  stern  fidelity  to  every  trust.  Though  he 
was  deprived  of  early  advantages,  and  emphati- 
cally self-taught  and  self-made,  he  was  yet  a  thor- 
oughly educated  man,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
stations  which  he  occupied,  and  the  trusts  which 
he  assumed.  He  was  a  man  of  common  sense, 
eminently  a  practical  man,  so  that  when  he  brought 
his  vigorous  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  of  his 
thought  and  study,  he  had  only  to  acquire  the  in- 
formation necessary,  and  his  sound  judgment  and 
sagacious  mind  made  it  at  once  available,  and 
turned  it  to  the  best  account.  In  the  just  and 
beautiful  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  vestry 
of  this  church,  it  has  been  truly  said,*    "  few  men 

*At  a  Meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St  Paul's  Church,  held  at  the  Rectory,  on 
Thursday,  7£  P.  M.,  July  19,  1849,  present,  Rev.  R.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  Rec- 
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in  this  great  state  have  rendered  more  important 
services  to  the  public  than  George  Tibbits,  and 
we  might  dwell  largely  on  his  exalted  character, 
as  a  practical  statesman  and  political  economist." 
He  represented  this  district  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  ;  and  for  clearness  and  vigor  of 
mind,  a  wise  forecast,  and  an  enlarged  view  of 
public  measures,  he  in  a  different  line  of  life  might 
have  taken  his  stand  among  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  day.  He  also  rendered  very 
valuable  services  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  at  an 

tor  ;  Jacob  Bisrror,  Warden  ;  David  Buel,  Jr.,  Jonas  C.  Heartt,  Henry 
Nazro,  Nathan  Dauchy,  Joseph  M.  Warren,  Walter  W.  Webb,  Ves- 
trymen ;  the  Hon.  David  Buel,  Jr.,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solutions, which  were  adopted  unanimously : 

The  summons  for  our  present  meeting  informed  us  that  a  great  man  has 
fallen  in  our  midst.  Whilst  the  Pestilence  is  sending  the  destroyer  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  his  most  terrific  form,  we  are  called 
to  contemplate  death  as  a  kind  messenger  sent  by  a  merciful  God  to  remove 
our  venerable  friend  and  father  from  protracted  pains  and  suffering,  to  meet 
his  Lord,  for  whose  coming  he  had  long  patiently  waited. 

Few  men  in  this  great  State  have  rendered  more  important  services  to 
the  public  than  George  Tibbits,  and  we  might  dwell  largely  on  his  exalted 
character  as  a  practical  statesman  and  political  economist.  But  we  deem 
this  not  to  be  the  fit  occasion  for  such  a  notice.  We  desire  now  only  to 
make  a  brief  record  of  an  aged  Christian  and  venerable  member  of  our 
church  and  vestry,  Mr.  Tibbits  was  strongly  and  steadily  attached  to 
the  services  of  the  church  of  his  choice.  He  loved  her  public  worship  and 
rejoiced  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  to  participate  in  her  public  ordinances. 

And  although  he  has  long  been  unable  to  repair  to  her  courts  without 
assistance,  he  continued,  whenever  his  health  permitted,  even  to  the  last  of 
our  communion  seasons,  to  have  his  venerable  form  borne  to  the  consecra- 
ted place  to  join  with  his  brethren  in  the  affecting  prayers  of  our  Liturgy, 
and  in  celebrating  the  death  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
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important  crisis,  and  his  posthumous  fame  will  be 
identified  with  that  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others, 
in  settling  the  policy,  and  maturing  the  measures 
which  have  brought  the  waters  of  our  inland  lakes 
to  mingle  with  the  ocean.  In  all  the  freighted 
treasures  borne  along  our  great  canals  now  for  so 
many  years,  there  have  been  so  many  daily 
witnesses  of  the  sagacious  forecast  and  practical 
wisdom  of  our  lamented  friend.  He  was  also  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  city  of  his  choice  and 
love,  for  many  years.  His  name  will  ever  be  iden- 
tified with  its  growth  and  prosperity.     His  prac- 

As  a  vestry,  and  as  members  of  the  church,  we  rejoice  to  have  been  so 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  presence  and  his  prayers ;  and  we  feel  grateful 
to  God  that  he  has  caused  the  declining  sun  of  our  venerable  friend  to  shed 
its  mellowed  rays  among  us  for  a  period  prolonged  far  beyond  his  own,  or 
our  expectation. 

In  view  of  the  departrue  of  our  illustrious  brother  amidst  so  many 
grounds  of  consolation, 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  vestry,  that  the  removal  of  the  venerable 
George  Tibbits,  the  oldest  member  of  this  vestry,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  congregation,  from  his  protracted  pains  and  suffering,  to 
meet,  as  we  trust,  the  Lord,  for  whose  coming  he  had  long  patiently  waited, 
affords  great  consolation  to  those  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  counsels,  and  greatly  alleviated  the  sorrow  produced  by  the  reflection 
that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  members  of  the  vestry  will  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body,  and 
wear  the  customary  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  Rector,  and 
communicated  to  the  children  of  the  deceased,  and  also  published  in  the 
city  papers.  R.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  Rector. 

[A  copy.] 

Walter  W.  Webb.  Cleric. 
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tical  wisdom,  his  personal  services,  and  his  untir- 
ing energy,  were  always  devoted  to  her  interests, 
and  if  he  has  no  other  monument,  with  those  who 
shared  the  labor  of  the  enterprise,  the  salutary  wa- 
ters flowing  through  our  streets,  which  are  un- 
der  Providence,  to  us  a  fountain  of  health,  and 
our  best  protection  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  will 
murmur  still  his  epitaph ;  sweet  emblem  of  the 
gentle  flow  of  his  quiet,  useful,  peaceful  life.  May 
all  who  shall  be  called  to  any  public  trust,  be 
found  as  honest  and  as  wise  as  he,  as  true  to  duty, 
and  to  conscience,  as  honored,  and  as  useful,  as 
the  venerated  man  we  this  day  mourn. 

III.  This  brings  us  in  the  last  place  to  his  re- 
ligous  character.  Of  this  there  are  some  aspects 
which  it  may  be  profitable  to  contemplate.  For 
a  long  time  wavering  and  unsettled  in  his  religous 
views,  he  at  length  found  satisfaction  in  the  doc- 
trines and  services  of  the  church  of  his  choice 
and  affections.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
Vestrymen  of  this  church  since  1805,  so  that  for 
the  long  period  of  forty-four  years  this  parish 
has  enjoyed  his  counsels  and  his  influence.  He 
also  at  different  times  represented  the  parish  in 
the  convention  of  the  Diocese.  Though  at  the 
time  of  his  union  with  the  church,  he  was  engross- 
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ed  with  cares,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  strength,  he  thought  it  not  too  soon  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  higher  things  of  God  and  Heaven, 
he  deemed  it  wise,  with  all  his  gains,  to  make  the 
calculation  "what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  world,  and  lose  his  soul  ?"  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified, 
before  the  world,  in  the  vows  of  Baptism  and  of 
Confirmation,  and  he  sought  in  the  holy  commun- 
ion at  once  to  discharge  his  bounden  duty  and  to 
renew  his  spiritual  strength.  Though  in  its  early 
stages  his  religious  character  was  sore-let  and  hin- 
dered by  his  worldly  cares,  yet  none  who  knew 
him  doubted  its  sincerity.  It  was  reserved  for 
later  days,  and  long  and  weary  years  of  suffering 
and  pain,  to  chasten  and  subdue  his  spirit,  to 
withdraw  his  mind  and  heart  from  cares  of  earth, 
to  give  him  clearer  views  of  truth  and  duty,  and 
though  "tribulation,  patience  and  experience,"  to 
settle  and  sustain  his  faith  and  hope.  Though  for 
twelve  weary  years  he  has  been  feeling  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  for  a  great  portion  of  that 
time  has  been  chastened  with  strong  pain,  while 
his  limbs  refused  their  office,  and  his  strength  was 
weakened,  so  that  it  often  seemed  a  miracle  how 

life  could  be  prolonged,  yet  he  bore  his  suffer- 
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ings  patiently,  he  saw  in  them  the  hand  of  God, 
he  felt  that  they  were  wise  and  well,  he  reaped 
their  blessed  fruits,  and  with  his  overflowing 
child  like  gratitude  to  God,  for  what  he  often 
called  "  his  multiplied  mercies  to  him,"  he  failed 
not  to  acknowledge  this,  his  sparing  goodness, 
that  taught  through  suffering,  and  chastened  by 
his  grace,  he  might  know  more  of  God  and  of  him- 
self, and  be  more  meet  for  death  and  Heaven. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  Christian  life,  was  just 
what  we  might  look  for  from  his  previous  habits, 
his  large  possessions  and  his  many  cares.  Of  these 
he  paid  the  penalty,  in  doubts  and  fears,  in  weak- 
ness and  discouragement. 

Thus  in  his  weary  sufferings  of  body,  and  his 
mental  struggles,  he  verified  the  Saviour's  warning 
words,  "How  hardly,"  (with  what  difficulty  and 
through  how  many  hindrances)  "shall  a  rich  man 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  it  is  more  easy  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  a  needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God."  How  hard 
is  it  for  them  who  are  rich  in  this  world  to 
be  really  humble,  to  be  truly  penitent,  to  have  a 
lively  faith,  to  live  and  feel,  as  strangers  here, 
to  renounce  the  world  in  heart  and  hope ;  and  to 
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lay  up  treasures  in  the  Heavens.  All  these 
hindrances  he  deeply  felt  and  mourned,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  devout  thanksgiving,  that  he  was  laid 
aside  and  spared  so  long,  for  higher  meditations 
and  for  holier  hopes.  He  never  spoke  with 
confidence  of  his  spiritual  state.  He  said  to  me 
at  different  times,  (and  I  made  a  minute  of  his 
words,)  what  may  give  a  good  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts.  "  I  feel," 
said  he,  "  that  in  a  few  days  I  am  to  change  my 
associations,  and  to  be  with  beings  with  whom  I 
am  not  as  familiar  as  I  ought  to  be  even  in 
thought."  "  In  looking  over  the  ups  and  downs 
of  my  affairs,  I  see  nothing  that  I  can  rely  upon 
but  the  cross,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  remain 
steadfast  at  the  foot  of  that  cross,  and  clinging  to 
it  in  the  great  change  which  lies  before  me.  I  am 
to  change  my  home,  my  residence  on  earth,  and 
enter  on  a  new  and  untried  existence.  This  will  be 
to  me  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  I  pray 
for  more  full  assurance,  and  can  only  trust  and 
hope,  that  if  my  repentance  be  not  sincere,  and 
my  faith  right,  God  may  make  it  so.  In  him  I 
must  trust  at  last.  This  is  about  my  condition." 
These  were  his  very  words,  and  from  such  a 
man  are  a  strong  testimony  to  the  power  and 
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preciousness  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Of  late, 
he  has,  if  anything,  been  more  humble  and 
tender,  more  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  more 
meek  and  earnest  in  prayer,  and  more  wholly 
given  to  the  meditation  and  contemplation  of 
death  and  its  issues,  of  a  future  state  and  its 
employments,  and  of  the  recognition  of  friends 
in  another  world,  where  he  often  said  he  hoped 
to  meet  his  lamented  wife  and  venerated  moth- 
er. Ye  have  been  witnesses,  how  well  he  loved 
the  house  of  God ;  and  to  the  other  eviden- 
ces which  his  life  had  given,  of  his  attachment 
to  the  services  of  the  Church,  he  was  borne  in 
weakness  and  in  pain,  whenever  his  strength  per- 
mitted, despite  all  obstacles,  to  the  consecrated 
place  of  prayer  and  praise.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
this  month,  he  here*  received  his  last  communion. 
It  was  an  impressive  and  affecting  scene,  which 
drew  tears  from  many  eyes,  and  moved  all  hearts, 
when  his  weak  hands  were  stretched  out  to  receive 
the  consecrated  symbols  of  his  Saviour's  body  and 
blood,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his 
sinking  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  meet  tokens  of  has 
trusting   faith,  his  humble  penitence,  and  trei 


*His  rapid  failure  and  condition  at  the  last,  prevented  his  receiving  it 
again  before  his  death. 
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bling  hope.    Another  Sunday  after,  two  weeks  ago 
to-day,  his  venerable  frame  was  here  all  day. 

Our  sermon  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  was 
from  the  words  of  dying  Jacob,  "  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord,"  and  while  we  dwelt 
on  Jacob's  faith,  and  the  last  words  of  David,  and 
the  sweet  song  of  good  old  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  we  little  thought  that  they 
would  prove  prophetic  of  the  speedy  change  of 
that  loved  and  venerated  form,  as  we  trust  they 
were  the  earnest  of  his  happy  entrance  into  rest. 

Farewell,  dear  friend  and  father ;  I  ask  no  bet- 
ter friend ;  and  as  a  father,  thy  name  shall  be  re- 
vered. Thy  words  of  wisdom,  thy  trembling 
tones  of  tenderness,  and  thy  warm  tokens  of  af- 
fection, shall  be  engraven  on  my  heart.  And  to 
say  nothing  of  the  very  many  young  and  old  to 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  minister  in  this 
parish,  who  have  passed  away,  and  the  venerable 
fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  who  have  entered 
into  rest,  on  whom  I  might  fondly  dwell,  to  have 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship,  and  to  have 
been  permitted  as  an  humble  instrument,  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  comfort,  in  life  and  in  death, 
of  two  such  laymen  as  Stephen  Warren  and 
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George  Tibbits,  will  be  among  the  highest,  pur- 
est satisfactions  of  my  ministry,  while  life  shall 
last,  and  in  its  issues  and  its  memories  for  ever ! 

And  now,  why  tarry  we  ?  It  only  yet  remains 
to  bear  the  precious  treasure  to  its  resting  place. 
We  sorrow  most  of  all  that  we  shall  see  his  ven- 
erable face  and  form  no  more.  And  yet  "  we  sor- 
row not  as  those  who  have  no  hope."  The  very 
silence  of  this  scene  is  eloquent ;  and  here  ye 
see,  my  friends,  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  the  end 
of  human  life.  However  prosperous,  however 
long,  however  cherished  and  beloved,  the  end  must 
come,  and  then,  all  that  remains  for  mortal  man, 
when  life's  fitful  dream  is  over,  is  a  coffin  and  a 
sepulchre. 

Draw  near,  ye  living  men,  and  see  the  end  of 
all  your  toils  and  cares,  and  earthly  hopes.  I 
see  before  me  many  honored  men  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  uprightness,  kind  and  useful  in 
their  sphere,  and  cherished  and  beloved  by  many 
hearts,  who  take  not  yet  their  open  stand  "  on 
the  Lord's  side,"  and  "  are  yet  ashamed  to  con- 
fess the  faith  of  Christ  crucified."  What  are 
you  living  for,  my  friends  ?  Not  for  this  world 
alone,  I  trust,  for  it  will  soon  leave  you  and  for- 
sake you,  and  you  must  leave  behind  its  faded 
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honors,  its  corrupted  treasures,  and  its  unsatisfy- 
ing joys,  to  tread  alone  the  dark  and  shadowy 
vale  of  death.  In  that  dread  hour  it  will  avail 
you  nought  to  have  been  shrewd  and  active  men, 
rich  men,  honored  men,  but  to  have  been  truly 
Christian  men,  "humble  and  holy  men  of  heart," 
with  your  firm  trust  in  God  through  Christ 
and  your  hearts  and  hopes  above ;  this  and  this 
alone  will  be  your  welcome  watchword  at  the 
gates  of  death,  your  passport  to  the  joys  of 
Heaven.  Will  ye  not,  one  and  all,  then  seek  the 
things  which  are  above  ?  A  few  short  days  and 
we  all,  "like  leaves  and  flowers  shall  pass  away." 
The  places  which  now  know  us  shall  know  us 
no  more.  God's  warnings  are  abroad,  "  The 
pestilence  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  sickness 
is  wasting  at  noonday."  "  Then  boast  not  thy- 
self of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth." 

My  aged  friends,  another  of  your  little  band  is 
taken,  your  venerable  ranks  are  thinning  fast,  your 
end  is  drawing  nigh,  are  you  prepared  to  meet  it 
with  a  steadfast  Christian  faith  and  cheerful  hope  ? 
And  as  the  aged  pass  away,  as  one  by  one  the 
pillars  of  the  City  and  the  Church  are  taken  down, 
who  is  there  ready  to  supply  their  places,  "to  be 
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baptized  for  the  dead,"  and  to  be  made  the  pillars 
in  the  temples  of  our  God  ?  "Instead  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  the  children,"  is  the  faithful 
promise.  May  the  Lord  fulfil  it  in  his  time,  and 
may  the  mantle  and  the  spirit  of  honored,  pious, 
parents  passed  into  the  skies,  fall  "on  their 
children  and  their  childrens'  children"  to  cheer 
the  Church  and  bless  the  world. 
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It  is  but  a  few  hours  since  the  intelligence  reached  me 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  that  Professor  Kingsley, 
whom  a  fortnight  since,  the  evening  before  leaving  town,  I 
had  visited  and  found  in  comfortable  health,  was  no  more. 
I  hurried  home  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  I  might  join  in 
paying  the  last  honors  to  one  whom  I  had  not  only  loved, 
but  honored  during  his  life.  But  it  is  both  desirable  and 
proper,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  among  these  last  hon- 
ors, there  should  be  some  due  notice  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  deceased  friend;  and  there  are  some  reasons 
why  I  should  undertake  the  duty.  I  felt,  when  this  was  pro- 
posed to  me,  that  our  friend  whom  we  are  assembled  to 
honor,  who  has  more  than  once  employed  his  classical  pen 
in  giving  a  funeral  tribute  to  departed  colleagues,  would 
have  shrunk  from  doing  this  at  so  short  notice  ;  and  that 
words  more  deliberate  and  chosen,  should  of  right  be  be- 
stowed upon  one  who  never  uttered  anything  which  was  not 
well  considered  and  matured.  That  such  a  tribute  will  be 
given  to  him  at  some  future  time,  by  some  friend  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  his  memory,  I  do  not  doubt.  At  pres- 
ent, let  me,  without  anticipating  that  pleasing,  painful  office, 
say  what  my  feelings  prompt,  and  what  the  occasion  seems 
to   call  for. 


The  life  of  one  who  has  passed  fifty-four  years,  out  of  the 
severity-four  assigned  to  him,  in  one  place  and  in  a  literary 
institution,  where  year  after  year  repeats  the  same  story  and 
brings  the  same  employments,  is  not  eventful ;  and  its  out- 
lines are  nearly  as  familiar  to  most  of  my  audience  as  to  my- 
self. He  was  born,  Aug.  28,  17TS,  in  Scotland,  a  parish  of 
Windham,  Connecticut,  of  respectable  parents,  whose  circum- 
stances enabled  them  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  classi- 
cal education.  He  entered  the  then  infant  college  of  Wil- 
liamstown  in  1795,  and  after  remaining  there  a  year  or  over, 
transferred  his  relations  to  this  College,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  three  last  years  of  his  collegiate  life.  He 
left  college  with  the  reputation  of  an  exact  scholar,  and  after 
teaching  school  at  "Wethersfield,  returned  here  in  1801  to 
discharge  the  office  of  a  tutor,  which  he  filled  at  first  in 
company  with  his  but  lately  deceased,  eminent  class  mate, 
Moses  Stuart.  His  tutorship  was  continued  for  some 
time ;  and,  that  discerning  man,  President  Dwight,  per- 
ceiving in  him  rare  qualities  which  the  college  needed, 
he  received  from  the  corporation  the  appointment,  in 
1805,  of  Professor  of  languages  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. He  continued,  however,  until  about  1812,  to  take 
a  division  of  a  class  and  to  carry  it  through  the  stu- 
dies of  the  three  first  years  ;  after  which  time  his  esj^e- 
cial  office  of  Professor  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages  engrossed  his  instructions.  Hebrew  and  Greek 
were  part  of  his  province,  until  in  1831  the  one,  and  some- 
what later  the  other,  of  these  studies  was  allotted  to  a 
separate  instructor.  In  1851,  after  fifty  years  of  unbroken 
connection  with  the  College  as  a  teacher,  he  resigned  his 
Professorship  of  Latin,  and  received  most  honorable  testi- 
monials  of   the   estimate  in   which  his   services  had   been 


held  by  the  Corporation,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
continue  his  connection  with  the  College  as  professor  emeri- 
tus. The  last  year  he  has,  from  choice  and  as  a  pleasure, 
given  some  instructions  in  his  former  department ;  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  his  colleagues  that  the  same  low 
tones  of  that  old  familiar  voice  had  not  ceased  to  be 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  recitation-rooms,  which  had 
been  through  his  life  the  chief  scene  of  his  labors.  He 
still  continued,  also,  to  occupy  a  study  at  college  and  re- 
ceive visits  there,  but  gave  notice  during  the  Summer 
that  he  should  relinquish  his  chamber.  Hardly  had  he 
quitted  it,  when  a  summons  came  to  him  to  leave  these 
earthly  scenes  and  this  tenement  of  clay,  in  which  he  had 
been  a  lodger  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life; 
and  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  honors,  enjoying  and  be- 
ing enjoyed  by  his  friends  to  a  greater  degree,  perhaps, 
than  ever  before,  in  circumstances  of  great  temporal  pros- 
perity, with  his  family  circle  unbroken  except  in  a  single 
instance,  he  was  called  away  from  this  world,  by  a  dis- 
ease comparatively  without  pain,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  31, 
having  just   entered  on  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his   age. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  Professor  Kingsley  as  a  scholar, 
and   man  of  letters  ;    as  a  college   officer,  and  as   a  man. 

As  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  the  high  rank  which 
he  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  his  colleagues,  his 
pupils,  and  the  literary  public,  was  owing  to  the  variety 
and  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  to 
the  power  and  raciness  of  his  pen.  In  variety  of  acquir- 
ments  he  has  rarely  been  equaled  by  American  scholars. 
In  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  his  attainments  were 
highly  respectable.  In  Latin  he  had  that  rare  maturity,  that 
his  criticisms,  and   his  elegant  selection  of    words  in  Latin 
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composition,  alike  showed  him  to  be  a  master.  I  doubt 
if  any  American  scholar  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
style.  With  several  of  the  modern  languages,  and  their 
literature,  he  was  familiar.  In  the  mathematical  sciences 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  early  and  middle  life,  and 
I  well  remember  his  assisting  Prof.  Fisher  in  his  calcula- 
tions of  the  orbit  of  a  comet.  In  the  moral  sciences 
also,  he  was  by  no  means  a  novice,  as  he  showed  whenever 
it  became  necessary  on  an  emergency  for  some  one  to 
supply  the  place,  for  the  time,  of  the  regular  officer  in 
these  branches.  He  was  uniformly  selected  for  this 
work,  and  showed  by  his  success  in  undertaking  it,  that 
he  thoroughly  knew  the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  His 
acquaintance,  likewise,  with  Theology  was  that  of  one  who 
had  carefully  examined  different  systems,  comprehended 
them,  and  settled  in  his  own  mind  their  relative  claims. 
But  it  was  in  history  that  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  strongest  and  to  surpass  himself.  This  was  true  to  some 
extent  of  modern  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ  ;  but  American  history,  above 
all  that  of  New  England,  and  of  his  native  State,  had 
been  not  only  studied  by  him,  but  investigated  profoundly. 
Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  no  citizen  of  Connecticut, 
since  Dr.  Trumbull's  time,  has  gone  beyond  him  in  ac- 
quaintance with  its  past  times,  or  has  been  better  qualified 
to  write  an  account  of  them  ?  And  as  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  who  ever  thought  of  going  to  any- 
other  authority,  whether  he  was  in  quest  of  date,  docu- 
ment, or  fact?  It  is  among  the  causes  why  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  spare  him  yet,  that  the  history  of  the 
College,  which  he  was  solicited  to  write  by  its  authorities, 
has    not    been    undertaken,   and    that    much    of    what  he 


had  treasured  up  in  his  ample  and  exact  memory  must 
die  with  him. 

When  to  this  it  is  added  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
English  literature,  and  that  these  acquisitions  were  made 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  while  the  College  had  few 
modern  books,  while  there  was  no  one  on  whom  he  could 
draw,  or  who  could  guide  his  studies,  and  while  he  suffered 
from  a  long  continued  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  scarcely 
allowed  him,  for  years,  to  study  at  night  ;  our  respect  for 
his  enlightened  and  determined  spirit  of  progress  must  be 
greatly  increased.  He  made  advances,  and  attempted  new 
studies,  long  after  he  had  reached  that  period  of  middle 
life  when  very  many  become  rigid,  and  feel  that  their 
life-work  is  nearly   done. 

In  characterizing  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  writer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  anticipate  what  would  naturally  occur  when 
we  bring  the  traits  of  his  character  under  review  ;  for 
style  and  authorship  are  emanations  of  a  man's  person- 
ality. His  great  diffidence  and  caution,  made  him  reluc- 
tant to  come  much  before  the  public  under  his  own  name, 
and  prevented  him  entirely  from  writing  on  subjects  where 
he  did  not  feel  himself  quite  a  master.  To  judge  of  what 
he  effected  as  a  writer — while  some  few  works,  as  the 
Life  of  President  Stiles,  in  Sparks's  Series,  have  his  name 
added — we  must  look  chiefly  to  his  anonymous  contri- 
butions to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country  ;  and 
to  other  occasional  works,  in  which,  if  his  name  did  not 
appear,  it  was  easy  for  those  acquainted  with  him  to 
trace  the  man.  In  this  field  he  not  only  commanded 
the  high  respect  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge, 
but  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  by 
rectifying  errors  and  exposing  false  pretensions  to  scholar- 


ship.  If  his  pen  was  sometimes  a  formidable  weapon 
to  advocates  of  shams,  it  was  not  because  it  was  an 
envenomed  shaft,  bnt  because  it  always  hit  the  mark, 
and  was  wielded  with  power,  and  obeyed  the  voice  of 
truth  and  justice. 

His  style  was  eminently  happy.  Like  the  man — without 
pretension  or  ambition,  aiming  at  the  point  before  it,  it 
was  sparkling  with  wit,  and  conveyed  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  precisely  ;  for,  as  no  man  ever  better  understood 
what  he  wis.hed  to  say,  so  no  one  could  choose  more  appro- 
priate words  to  say  it  in.  His  style  was  like  his  taste 
in  composition.  He  rejected  whatever  aimed  at  effect, 
whatever  was  uncommon  and  odd  in  expression,  as  care- 
fully as  some  writers  search  for  it ;  and  by  his  raciness, 
clearness,  felicitous  choice  of  words,  method  and  happiness 
in  argument,  showed  that  he  who  has  forgotten  himself 
in  his  production,  will,  if  otherwise  capable,  succeed  the 
best. 

Viewing  him  as  a  college  officer,  we  may  look  especially 
at  his  instructions,  his  discipline,  and  his  general  influence 
upon  college  affairs.  His  instructions,  if  not  attended 
with  that  rare  power  which  his  classmate,  Prof.  Stuart, 
possessed,  of  kindling  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils,  were 
characterized  by  brief  but  happy  illustration,  and  carried 
a  conviction  to  those  who  heard  him,  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  subject.  He  had  the  art,  too,  of  con- 
veying his  own  meaning  precisely  in  his  oral  remarks 
as  well  as  in  his  writings,  so  that  the  student  carried 
away  from  his  class-rooms  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
author.  In  discipline,  while  he  agreed  uniformly  with 
the  other  college  officers  in  their  views  of  government, 
he    would    rebuke    offenses    committed    in    the    recitation 


room,  or  some  other  public  place,  by  a  word  conveyed 
with  such  spirit  and  meaning  as  pretty  effectually  to 
prevent  a  repetition,  at  least  in  his  presence.  I  may 
say  here,  perhaps,  that  some  of  these  keen,  but  just 
censures,  coming,  as  they  did,  fraught  with  his  peculiar 
wit,  sometimes  during  his  earlier  years  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  those  at  whom  they  were  aimed  ;  but  in  this 
there  seemed  to  me  a  marked  difference  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  The  shaft  was  equally  polished,  but  did  not 
reach  to  the  quick.  "With  all  this,  no  one  in  the  Faculty 
was  more  lenient  in  general  to  offenders,  or  inclined 
more  to  the  side  of  compassion.  If  there  was  an 
exception  to  this,  it  was  when  a  peculiarly  mean  and 
base  offense  had  occurred,  when  he  felt  strongly — so 
strongly  one  might  say,  that  the  knowledge  how  he  felt 
would  have  been  sometimes  sufficient  punishment  of  itself. 
His  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  college  in 
other  ways,  not  included  under  these  two  heads,  was  very 
great ; — greater,  perhaps,  than  any  one,  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  internal  affairs,  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand. As  librarian,  which  office  he  filled  during  nineteen 
years,  the  choice  of  books  fell  to  him  ;  and  he  enriched 
the  library  with  the  best  works  in  various  departments, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  higher  scholarship.  The 
extensive  purchases  which  he  made  in  Europe  six  years 
ago,  are  but  the  carrying  out  of  this  system.  He,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else,  introduced  new  text-books  of  a 
superior  character  into  our  course  of  study.  Although 
habitually  disinclined  to  make  changes,  yet  there  came 
from  him  as  much  silent  influence  in  favor  of  change  as 
from  any  other  person  ;  and  if  the  College  has  grown  or 
improved  in  the  last  half  century,  much  of  that  improve- 
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ment  is  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Another  source  of  his 
influence  lay  in  his  ability  to  fulfill  those  numberless  duties 
which  devolve  on  no  single  college  office  ;  it  may  be  said 
that  he  had  by  far  the  most  of  these  laid  upon  him. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  defense  of  the  system  of  study 
pursued  in  the  institution,  it  fell  to  him  ;  if  a  sketch  of  its 
history  was  to  be  prepared,  he  was  applied  to  ;  the  trien- 
nial and  the  yearly  necrologies  of  the  last  ten  years 
witness  to  his  diligence  in  another  direction.  In  short, 
as  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  almost  every 
college  document  was  his  production. 

Passing  now  to  the  qualities  of  character  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  we  may  name  first  among  his  traits 
great  perspicacity.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  quality 
was  ever  denied  to  him  by  any  one  ;  and  it  appeared 
equally  prominent  whether  he  formed  judgments  of  char- 
acter, or  looked  into  questions  of  matter  of  fact,  or  was 
called  to  decide  upon  plans  and  projects.  He  saw 
through  the  fallacies  of  arguments  with  clearness,  and 
disentangled  sophistries  with  uncommon  logical  power. 
He  ran  to  the  strong  points  of  a  case  with  great  quick- 
ness, and  being  able  to  place  them,  by  his  power  of 
representation,  in  a  striking  light,  could  produce  a  vivid 
impression   upon   the   minds   of  others. 

In  connection  with  his  quickness  of  discernment  may 
be  named  that  sparkling  wit,  for  which  he  was  somewhat 
famous.  This  quality,  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  me, 
did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  sarcasm,  nor  was  it  the 
power  of  exhibiting  things  in  ludicrous  lights.  Its  char- 
acter was  best  seen,  perhaps,  in  repartee,  where  his 
quickness  and  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions  had  free 
room   to  act.      I  never  saw   anything  ill-natured  or  malig- 
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nant  in  the  wit  of  Prof.  Kingsley  :  it  rather  gushed  forth 
from  a  soul  full  of  kindly  feeling  ;  and  he  carefully 
restrained  himself  from  giving  offense.  To  perspicacity  he 
united  an  uncommon  degree  of  caution.  His  anxiety  to 
be  right,  and  his  fear  of  making  mistakes,  led  him  to  look 
through  every  part  of  a  subject ;  and  he  never  ventured 
upon  expressing  an  opinion,  especially  upon  a  contested 
matter  of  fact  in  history,  without  fully  exploring  the 
ground  beforehand.  From  this  quality,  and  from  perspi- 
cacity, flowed  his  exactness,  which  was  carried  along  by 
a  memory  that  retained  even  the  minuter  details  of 
things  ;  so  that  it  was  a  familiar  thing  to  appeal  to  him 
in  regard  to  dates,  and  to  precedents  in  college  affairs. 
From  this  same  caution,  united  with  great  sensitiveness, 
arose  his  reluctance,  already  mentioned,  to  appear  in  his 
own  name  before  the  reading  public.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  timid  man  in  the  sense  of  fearing  personal  danger, 
or  of  being  deficient  in  moral  courage  :  far  from  this  ;  he 
never  was  afraid  to  act  or  think  for  himself,  or  to  differ 
from   the  majority  in   his  judgments. 

To  this  exactness  his  love  of  truth  contributed  ;  while, 
perhaps,  habits  of  exactness  may  have  re-acted  in  strength- 
ening the  other  quality.  He  had  an  honest,  impartial 
mind,  one  which,  though  strong  in  its  feelings  on  some 
subjects,  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  blinded  by  biases  any 
more  than  by  deceptions  from   abroad. 

Having  thus  named  some  of  his  moral  traits  as  con- 
nected with  his  intellectual,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  his 
kindly  and  friendly  feelings.  His  feelings  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  especially,  those  which  had  himself 
for  their  object :  in  fact,  he  was  reserved  so  far  as  they 
were    concerned.      But    his    intercourse    with    his  friends, 
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above  all,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  has  given  them 
delightful  assurances  of  interest  taken  in  their  welfare, 
and  willingness  to  take  trouble  for  their  sakes.  If  any- 
one ever  imagined  that  he  was  a  morose  and  distant 
man,  he  certainly  must  have  lived  at  a  distance  from 
him  and  not  in  his  immediate  fellowship.  ISTo  man  has 
been  more  communicative,  more  willing  to  assist,  more 
sociable,  and  companionable.  But  for  this  he  needed  to 
be  at  his  ease — on  terms  of  familiarity,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  a  corner. 

I  must  forbear  to  refer  to  some  other  traits,  and  pass 
on  to  his  moral  and  religious  character.  "What  this  is, 
above  all  what  are  felt  to  be  his  relations  to  God, 
is  the  great  question  to  be  asked  of  any  character ; 
for,  however  superior  his  critical  and  logical  powers,  he 
is  to  go  before  a  judge  more  discerning,  more  per- 
spicacious, who  will  place  the  true  piety  of  the 
feeblest  mind  above  the  highest  powers  without  it.  Our 
deceased  friend  felt  that  this  was  the  great  question.  In 
early  life  he  had  given  his  full  assent  to  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  Dr.  Dwight,  and  felt 
that  salvation  could  come  to  man  only  by  divine  grace 
through  the  Savior.  Of  his  faith  in  this  system  of  doctrine 
and  his  Christian  hope,  he  made  a  public  profession 
in  his  youth,  from  which  he  has  never  swerved.  Its 
influence  has  appeared  in  strictness  of  morality,  in 
regulating  his  family  on  Christian  principles,  in  subduing 
faults,  in  supporting  him  under  affliction.  He  was  not 
forward  to  talk  of  himself,  still  less  was  he  of  his  deeper 
feelings,  and  least  of  all,  of  his  religious  ones.  Perhaps 
to  the  reserve  on  this  subject  which  is  common  among 
New  Englanders    and    among    literary  people,  he    added 
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some  of  his  own,  to  be  ascribed  to  caution  and  diffidence. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  done  more  good  to  others  had 
he  had  less  of  it,  and  might  thus  have  cultivated  his 
own  religious  character  more  successfully.  But  we  be- 
lieved that  the  religion  was  there ;  and  hence,  when  his 
eldest  son  met  a  sudden  death  by  falling  off  a  dock  at 
night  while  in  search  of  a  steamboat,  his  friends  were 
not  disappointed  in  seeing  the  apparent  submission  with 
which  he  bore  this  heavy  burden.  During  his  last  ill- 
ness, also,  he  has  distinctly  had  death  in  view,  and  de- 
clared his  reliance  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  his 
faith  in  the  Christian  verities  which  he  had  professed  to 
receive.  The  expression  of  faith  and  hope  from  such  a 
man,  who  abhorred  show  and  mere  profession,  and  was 
habitually  sincere,  is  an  unspeakable  source  of  satisfaction 
to  surviving  friends. 

But  that  man  of  years  and  rare  acquisitions  and  rare 
endowments  is  with  us  no  more.  That  sun  which  as  it 
descended  into  the  evening  sky  shed  more  and  more  placid 
light  around,  has  gone ;  and  we  shall  not  soon  behold  another 
person  with  equal  gifts  so  happily  blended  ;  one,  whom — 
while  the  public,  not  aware  of  the  secret  workings  of  his 
mind  and  his  insensible  influence,  could  only  estimate  him 
at  second  hand — the  friends  and  companions  of  a  corner  and 
of  a  retirement  alone  could  value  according  to  his  true  worth. 
For  one,  may  I  express  freely  at  this  time  my  feelings — 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  things  connected  with 
my  residence  at  Tale  College,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  that  I  have  been  brought  into  somewhat  intimate 
contact  with  Prof.  Kingsley?  When  I  came  here  his  pro- 
fessorship was  divided,  and  one  branch  assigned  to  me ;  he 
received  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  or  older  brother  ; 
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and  never — never,  certainly,  unless  by  my  fault,  has  a  shade 
passed  over  the  harmony  and  pleasantness  of  our  intercourse. 
The  outpourings  of  his  private  hours,  at  his  chamber  in  col- 
lege, or  upon  the  walk  from  prayers  home,  have  been  among 
the  refreshments  of- my  life.  He  has,  more  than  any  person, 
influenced  my  movements  where  questions  of  importance 
were  stated :  I  have  sympathized  with  him  in  his  sor- 
rows, and  he  with  me.  And  now,  when  the  grave  ia 
about  to  close  over  all  that  is  mortal  in  him,  when  his 
sparkling  wit,  his  keen  observations  on  life,  his  exact 
re-production  of  impressions  made  by  what  he  has 
seen,  his  valuable  experience  and  stores  of  information, 
his  interest  and  curiosity  in  all  that  is  new,  his  opinions 
on  politics  or  literature,  are  missed;  and  that  low  voice 
to  which  friends  have  listened  with  delight,  is  hushed  ; — I 
feel  that  a  person  of  a  most  uncommon  union  of  quali- 
ties, and  of  a  most  rare  individuality,  has  left  us  ; — a  truly 
academical  man,  one,  the  like  of  whom  his  alma  mater, 
though  she  may  see  as  able  and  devoted  to  her  inter- 
ests, will    not  soon   look    upon. 

In  bringing  these  hasty  remarks  to  a  close,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  express  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  exhor- 
tation to  his  family  and  surviving  college  friends  ?  To 
his  widow,  I  would  speak  as  to  one  who  has  known 
illness  and  sorrow,  and  those  consolations  which  are 
derived  from  a  higher  than  earthly  source  ;  and  who 
in  declining  life  is  waiting  for  a  summons  which 
will  not  find  her  unprepared :  We  sympathize,  madam, 
in  your  bereavement ;  and  pray  that  the  great  Fin- 
isher of  Faith  may  work  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness thereby.  For  his  children  I  would  implore  the 
blessings   of  a   God   and   Savior,  to  whom  they  have  been 
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dedicated  in  Baptism,  in  the  knowledge  of  whom  they 
have  been  trained,  and  whose  word  of  truth  one  of  them 
has  begun  to  preach.  May  they  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  dispensation,  and  take  it  to  heart  as  those  who  may 
be  summoned  from  the  world  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  and 
may  ere  long  follow  their  father !  May  they  prize  the  inher- 
itance of  a  name  which  he  has  made  honorable,  and  fall  not 
short  of  that  high  standard  of  character  of  which  they  have 
been  taught  the  value  ;  and  may  that  one  of  their  number, 
who  will  be  startled  on  his  journey  for  health  in  a  distant 
land  by  the  intelligence  of  this  loss,  meet  it  with  the 
submission  and  spirit  of  trust  in  God,  which  becomes  the 
Christian  profession !  To  his  college  friends,  whether  now 
or  formerly  his  colleagues  in  office,  I  would  say,  Eespected 
and  revered  friends,  our  ranks  are  now  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  thinned  by  death.  But  in  the  natural 
course  of  Providence,  so  long  an  exemption  from  mortality 
cannot  happen  again.  "Who  will  be  called  next  and  how 
soon,  whether  the  venerable  head  on  which  the  crown  of 
years  is  wreathed  with  a  garland  of  honor,  or  some 
younger  member  of  our  body ;  whether  the  invalid  who 
has  been  shut  up  for  months  in  domestic  retirement,  or 
the  man  in  full  vigor  of  life,  God  only  knows  ;  but  he 
warns  us  by  this  event  to  be  ready  for  our  summons. 
It  is  a  small  thing  for  us,  let  us  feel,  to  acquire  a  lit- 
erary rejratation  for  ourselves  or  to  honor  our  college. 
Let  us  lay  to  heart  the  great  end  of  living,  and  the  as- 
sistances to  fidelity  we  shall  meet  with  by  the  way,  if  we 
seek  for  them.  Let  us  keep  in  view,  more  than  literary 
men  are  sometimes  wont  to  do,  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  Christ's  religion  as  a  gospel  to  sinners,  and  be  more 
in  earnest  to  spread  it  among  our  pupils.      Then,  whether 
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we  die  with  the  harness  on,  or  pass  before  death  into  that 
delicious  repose  in  old  age  which  is  so  bright  in  the  pros- 
pect, we  shall  be  alike  ready,  alike  joyful  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  God  in  Christian  fidelity,  and 
alike  animated  by  the  best  hopes  of  acceptance  through 
Christ. 


DISCOURSE. 


I  cannot  enter  upon  the  duty  assigned  me  on  this 
occasion  without  expressing  the  feeling,  that  the  honor 
of  our  deceased  friend  would  have  required  that  his 
life  and  character  should  be  set  before  you  by  one  who 
was  earlier  if  not  more  intimately  associated  with  him, 
and  one  possessed  of  more  ability  and  skill  to  perform 
the  task  worthily.  But  I  have  yielded  to  the  request 
of  others  and  to  the  propriety  of  the  occasion,  and 
must  ask  your  indulgence  if  my  words  fail  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  man  who  held,  and  deserved  to  hold,  so 
high  a  place  among  American  scholars.  It  is  a  conso- 
lation that  his  memory  depends  not  on  what  may  now 
be  said  of  him;  that  his  name,  which,  now  that  his 
career  is  finished,  is  laid  up  as  a  part  of  the  safe  and 
garnered  treasure  of  this  ancient  seminary,  has  gathered 
for  itself  a  luster,  which  we  could  not  easily  increase 
or  dim.  It  is  indeed  true  that  his  useful  years  have 
been  spent  in  the  seclusion  and  retirement  of  an  aca- 
demic life.  But  to  his  retreat  thousands  have  come 
from  a  thousand  different  places,  to  be  trained  by  him 
for  the  public  contests  of  life,  and  have  gone  out  again 
to  places  still  more  numerous  and  remote,  carrying  with 
them    a    lively    and    abiding    admiration    of     his    varied 
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learning,  his  refined  taste,  his  delicate  sensibility  of  mind 
and  heart.  These  thousands  of  educated  men,  now  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  would  need  no  new  assurance 
of  the  eminent  qualities  of  their  departed  teacher. 
Nay,  I  feel  sure  that  anything  which  one  could  say  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  would  give  pleasure  to 
them  only  as  it  served  to  recall  to  their  minds  those 
characteristics  with  which  they  were  already  familar, 
and  thus  aided  to  restore  to  their  view,  for  a  moment, 
the  dear  friend  who  has  passed  forever  from  human 
sight.  His  memory,  therefore, — the  memory  of  his  ex- 
cellences and  his  usefulness — is  secure,  whatever  may  be 
my  inability  to  do  him  justice;  and  his  name  will 
henceforth  be  mentioned  with  those  of  Stiles  and  Dwight 
and  whoever  else  shall  have  given  the  ripeness  of  their 
learning  or  their  wisdom  to  the  interests  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first  saw 
Professor  Kingsley,  venerable  even  then,  to  my  eyes, 
for  age;  and  although  those  vears  have  borne  him  irre- 
sistibly  on,,  to  and  over  the  limit  of  his  earthly  life, 
I  shall  yet  ever  feel  grateful  to  them,  that,  as  they 
passed,  they  were  bringing  me  to  the  knowledge  and 
familiar  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  one  possessed  of 
so  rare  excellences.  But  this  friendly  intercourse  has 
been  abruptly  terminated ;  and  I  feel  as  though  a  light 
had  been  suddenly  put  out,  which  had  been  constantly, 
though  I  might  add  unconsciously,  shining  on  me,  not 
only  to  guide,  but  to  shed  a  cheerful  brightness  on  my 
path.  This  disappearance  may  well  bring  a  shadow 
over  my  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  not  only  on  me, 
but  on   all   my    colleagues,   who   all,   save    one    venerable 
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head,  have  been  at  sometime  in  their  past  life  his 
pupils ;  nor  on  us  only,  but  on  all  this  group  of  fami- 
lies and  this  collection  of  youth  who  compose  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged.  As  we  gather,  therefore, 
on  this  occasion  with  members  of  his  afflicted  family 
and  other  near  friends,  in  this  familiar  place,  to  restore 
him,  if  possible,  more  vividly  to  our  view  for  a  little 
time,  by  recalling  the  events  of  his  life  and  enumerat- 
ing the  traits  of  his  character,  we  find  our  pleasure 
mingled  with  sadness ;  for  we  are  at  the  same  time 
more  vividly  reminded  that,  with  all  his  genius,  with 
all  the  richness  and  sincerity  of  his  nature,  with  all 
his  intellectual  graces  and  acquirements  and  vigor,  which 
made  him  so  much  our  reliance  and  ornament  for  many 
years,  he  has   ceased   from   among  us. 

James  Luce  Kingsley  was  born  in  Scotland,  a  parish 
of  Windham,  Conn.,  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  1778.  He  was  of  English  Puritan  origin,  being 
a  lineal  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  John 
Kingsley,  one  of  the  seven  men  who,  in  1636,  consti- 
tuted the  first  church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  His  father 
Jonathan  Kingsley,  was  a  man  distinguished  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  for  integrity,  good  judg- 
ment, and  benevolence.  It  is  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  that,  besides  being  charged  with 
other  public  duties  of  inferior  importance,  he,  in  the 
year  1805,  was  chosen  representative  of  the  town  of 
Windham  to  the  legislature  of  the  State.  In  private 
life,  as  a  member  of  the  family,  he  was  particularly 
remembered  by  his  children,  and  is  still  remembered 
by  his  only  surviving  child,  as  being  disposed  to  retire 
for  the    most  part  from  observation   and  from   intercourse 
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with  men,  and  in  modest  seclusion  to  employ  in  reading 
the  hours  of  leisure  which  remained  from  his  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  An  inland  town  in  Connecticut,  seventy 
years  ago,  could  have  furnished,  as  a  general  thing,  but 
few  opportunities  for  gratifying  a  literary  taste  of  this 
kind.  But  Mr.  Kingsley  did  what  he  could  toward 
supplying  the  deficiency.  He  became  a  member  of  an 
association  who  sustained  a  circulating  library  of  valuable 
books ;  and  although  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Canterbury,  where  the 
library  was  kept,  for  every  exchange  of  books,  it  is 
believed  that  the  privileges  it  afforded  were  enjoyed  by 
him  to  their  full  extent.  This  library  held  an  important 
place  in  his  life,  especially  in  his  later  years,  when  an 
increasing  difficulty  of  hearing  cut  him  off,  even  more 
than  he  would  have  desired,  from  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse. 

The  mother  of  Professor  Kingsley  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  intelligence  and  good  judgment,  and  was 
always  remembered  by  her  son  with  the  highest  respect 
and  affection.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  charac- 
terized by  that  sensitive  diffidence  which  marked  her 
husband,  and  which  was  inherited  from  his  father  by 
her  son  ;  but,  in  practical  benevolence  towards  those  who 
needed  their  kindness,  as  well  as  in  the  liberal  plans 
they  designed  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
parents  were  well  agreed.  Their  family  consisted  of 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
James  Luce  was  the  oldest- 
Professor  Kingsley,  in  speaking  of  his  father,  the 
evening  before  he  died,  seemed  to  desire  to  bear  testi- 
mony  to    his    worth,    and    to   the    very  great    obligation 
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which  he  felt  for  certain  strong  impressions  and  fixed 
habits  which  he  had  derived  from  him.  He  said 
that  he  had  often  thought  that  the  training  which  he 
had  received  in  his  childhood,  was  the  best  he  could 
have  had,  to  prepare  him  for  the  course  of  life  which 
had   been   appointed   him. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  this  family,  at  an 
early  period,  so  familiar,  indeed,  as  almost  to  make  a 
part  of  it,  were  two  aged  persons,  who  deserve  partic- 
ular mention.  These  were  John  Whiting  and  his  wife. 
There  was  no  tie  of  consanguinity  between  the  families, 
but  Mr.  "Whiting  had  been  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Kingsley's 
first  husband.  These  aged  people  showed  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  children  of  this  young  family,  and  as 
much  partiality  for  them,  as  if  they  had  really  been 
their  grand  parents,  as  they  were  habitually  called  by 
them.  Mr.  Whiting  graduated  at  Yale  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1726,  and  died  the  28th  of  August, 
1786,  having  been  for  some  time  preceding  his  death 
the  oldest  of  the  living  graduates  of  the  College.  On 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  oldest  of  these  "grand-chil- 
dren" completed   his   eighth   year. 

From  Capt.  Whiting,  as  he  was  called,  the  lad 
whose  history  we  are  tracing  received  undoubtedly 
much  information  respecting  Yale  College,  and  was  per- 
haps led  by  the  interest  thus  early  awakened  to  desire 
to  be  educated  there,  a  desire  which  he  very  early  en- 
tertained, and  for  which  his  father  gave  up,  as  it  will 
afterwards  appear,  a  somewhat  different  plan.  But  what- 
ever effect  the  veteran  graduate  may  have  had  in  deter- 
mining the  preferences  of  the  boy,  it  is  least  certain  that 
he  first    initiated    him,   when  less   than   eight    years    old, 
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into  the  mysterious  abbreviations  of  the  Triennial  Cata- 
logue of-  the  College.  Professor  Kingsley  himself  alluded 
to  this  circumstance  not  long  before  his  death,  and  his 
surviving  sister  still  remembers  her  wonder  at  the  inter- 
est her  little  brother  manifested  in  so  strange  a  book. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  add,  that  no  num- 
ber of  the  Triennial  Catalogue  has  been  issued  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  without  Professor  Kingsley's  superinten- 
dence. 

The  childhood  of  Prof.  Kingsley  showed  the  same 
characteristics  as  his  mature  life.  He  was  intelligent  and 
cheerful,  but  extremely  diffident  and  sensitive,  and  disposed 
to  withdraw  himself  from  all  observation,  and  bury  him- 
self in  his  book.  When  his  image  recurs  to  his  surviving 
sister,  a  book  is  always  brought  into  the  view  with  it.  Books 
withdrew  him  from  play,  and  almost  made  him  an  unin- 
teresting boy  to  his  more  active  companions  ;  and  some- 
times they  interfered  with  more  important  occupations. 
On  one  occasion,  at  least,  during  the  busy  season  of  the 
farm,  he  was  sent  home,  or  taken  home  from  the  fields 
by  one  of  the  workmen,  who  "  did  not  want  a  boy  to 
drive  oxen,  who  held  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  book 
in  the  other."  A  lad  thus  accustomed  to  find  his  pleasure 
in  books,  rather  than  in  active  sports,  would  naturally 
excel  those  of  his  own  age  in  the  school  room  ;  and  that 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  His  mates  despaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  excel  him,  and  wished  that  James 
Kingsley  was  not  in  their  school  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  excellence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Jas.  Cogswell,  who  volunteered  the  advice  to 
his  parents,  that  he  should  receive  a  collegiate  education. 
The  powers  of  his   memory  especially   had  surprised   Dr. 
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Cogswell,  who  presented  him  with  a  book,  for  repeating, 
or  showing  that  he  could  repeat,  the  whole  of  the  cate- 
chism from  beginning  to  end,  question  and  answer.  The 
uncommon  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  remained  with 
Prof.  Kingsley  through  life,  and  enabled  him  to  tell  what 
was  in  the  Bible,  and  where  it  was  with  surprising 
readiness,  was  doubtless  acquired,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
his  childhood.  In  this  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  his  ready  and  retentive  memory,  he  resembled 
his  mother.  He  resembled  her  also  in  personal  appearance  ; 
and  I  may  add  here,  that  his  attachment  to  her  was  strong, 
and  was  characterized  by  that  affection  which  a  diffident 
and  sensitive  boy  feels  towards  one  to  whom  he  has 
given  his   full   confidence. 

But  the  hint  of  their  pastor  was  not  needed  by  his 
parents,  who  had  from  his  earliest  years  determined  to 
train  up  their  son  for  a  collegiate  education.  He  was 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  ten  years  sent  away  from  home 
to  be  instructed  by  a  competent  teacher  at  Plainfield, 
Conn.  I  do  not  learn  how  long  he  remained  at  Plain- 
field  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was,  at  some  time  after 
this,  instructed  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Windham,  from  whom 
he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weld,  of  Hampton.  With  the  last-named  clergy- 
man he  remained  until  he  was  fitted  for  college.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  Williams  College, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  freshman  in  the  year  1795. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  led  Mr.  Kingsley 
to  overrule  the  preferences  of  his  son  respecting  the 
place  of  his  collegiate  education,  unless  it  was  the  fact 
that  several  young  men  from  Windham,  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,   were,  at    that  time,   pursuing    their  studies 
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at  that  newly  established  institution.  But  this  reason  has 
more  weight  with  us  when  we  learn  that  the  son,  who, 
from  his  early  childhood,  had  nearly  confined  his  attention 
to  the  contents  of  books,  or  to  the  thoughts  of  his  own 
mind,  suggested  by  them,  knew  but  little  of  the  world 
without  and  around  him,  and  would  therefore  be  unskillful 
in  adapting  himself  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  His 
health,  moreover,  was  habitually  delicate,  and  his  parents 
may,  therefore,  very  properly  have  attached  more  import- 
ance to  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  than  would  have 
been  reasonable  in  other  cases.  But  he  remained  at 
TVilliamstown   only   a  year. 

There  is  a  short  chapter  of  his  history,  which  follows 
next  after  the  year  spent  at  "Williarnstown,  to  which 
Professor  Kingsley  scarcely  ever  alluded  during  his  long 
life.  The  recollection  of  it  was  doubtless  painful  to  his 
sensitive  mind  ;  but  since  it  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a 
portion  of  his  history,  but  also  because  it  occasioned  the 
transfer  of  his  relations  to  this  college,  I  have  concluded 
briefly   to  narrate   it. 

At  the  close  of  the  vacation  which  followed  his 
freshman  year,  his  father  went  with  him  to  Lebanon, 
and  saw  him  set  out  in  a  public  vehicle  for  Hartford, 
whence  he  was  to  go  by  stages  to  "Williarnstown.  He 
reached  Hartford  in  safety,  where  he  spent  the  night. 
He  was  about  this  time,  for  a  considerable  period,  in 
very  feeble  health.  The  next  morning,  by  some  misdi- 
rection, he  took  the  wrong  conveyance  ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  long  journey,  during  which  his 
mind  was  probably  more  occupied  with  his  own  subjects 
of  thought,  than  with  any  occurrences  about  him,  he 
found,   that  instead   of  beino;   in  "Williamstown  he  was  in 
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the  city  of  New  York.  In  his  perplexity,  and  feeling 
too  unwell  to  undertake  immediately  the  return  journey, 
he  determined  to  seek  out  some  quiet,  place,  "where  he 
might  recover  his  strength  by  a  few  days  of  repose. 
He  accordingly  crossed  over  into  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  having  found  lodgings  that  suited  him,  he 
remained  there  about  two  weeks,  when,  his  health  having 
been  gradually  restored,  he  set  out  on  his  way  home- 
ward. "When  he  reached  home,  he  was  too  unwell  to 
explain  at  once  his  unexpected  return.  Indeed,  his 
restoration  to  his  wonted  health  was  very  slow,  so  that 
he  did  not  leave  home  again  until  the  next  spring.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  his  father's  consent  that  he  should 
go  to  Yale  College  after  his  recovery,  was  one  of  the 
most   efficient  of  his  remedies. 

In  May,  1797,  he  went  to  New  Haven,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  room  with  Moses  Stuart,  his  classmate,  with  whom 
he  was  afterwards  intimately  associated,  and  whose  career 
was  from  that  time  of  deep  interest,  and  in  many  re- 
spects of  profound  gratification  to  him,  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  As  a  member  of  college,  he  was  faithful 
to  himself  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  institution. 
He  was  regular  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
was  an  industrious,  thorough,  inquisitive  student.  He  gave 
nobody  any  trouble,  unless  it  was  by  his  questions  re- 
specting the  subjects  of  study.  But  he  was  always  very 
retiring  and  unobtrusive.  "Wit  and  repartee  may  have 
been  thrifty  in  his  thoughts,  but  they  did  not  yet  ven- 
ture to  the  light.  He  seemed  to  be  happy  to  escape 
observation;    and   so   evident  was  his  delicate    sensibility, 
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that,  for  that  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  feebleness 
of  his  health,  he  was  treated  with  marked  delicacy  by 
his  fellow  students. 

Mr.  Kingsley  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  with 
bis  class  in  1799.  The  next  year  he  spent  in  Wethers- 
field,  as  a  teacher  of  a  select  school.  One  of  the  chief 
enjoyments  of  his  residence  in  that  place  was  derived 
from  his  acquaintance  with  Judge  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell, 
an  acquaintance  which  he  always  remembered,  and  often 
recurred  to  with  pleasure.  And  he  commended  himself 
so  far  in  his.  station  as  a  teacher,  that  when,  after 
twelve  months,  he  returned  home  lo  spend  the  next 
year  under  the  paternal  roof,  two  sons  of  Judge  Mitchell 
accompanied   him   as   his   pupils. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1801,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  the  college,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  which 
commenced  the  21st  day  of  October.  As  this  appoint- 
ment introduced  him  to  what  was  to  be  the  permanent 
business  of  his  life,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here 
the  few  important  changes  in  his  external  relations, 
which  subsequently  occurred,  and  then  proceed  to  give 
some  description  of  the  man,  in  connection  with  his  his- 
tory  as   an   officer   and   teacher  in   the  college. 

After  having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  tutorship 
with  singular  success  for  four  years,  he  was,  in  1805, 
appointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
Languages,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  may  sur- 
prise some  that  he  should  have  been  set  over  so  exten- 
sive a  province ;  but  it  appears  less  strange  when  we 
learn,  that  up  to  the  time  of  this  appointment,  there 
had    never    been    a    professor    of    any    language    in    the 
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college.  All  the  instruction  in  that  department  of  learning 
had  been  given  by  the  tutors,  with  some  aid  from  the 
president.  Indeed,  it  may  be  added,  that  up  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Kingsley  was  appointed  an  officer  of 
the  college,  there  had  been  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
history,  but  five  professors  in  all,  including  President 
Stiles,  who,  when  president,  acted  as  professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical  History. 

Professor  Kingsley  held  his  appointment  unchanged 
till,  in  1831,  a  separate  professorship  of  Greek  was  es- 
tablished. He  continued  till  the  year  1835  to  teach  the 
Hebrew  language,  to  such  as  chose  to  study  it.  Since 
that  time,  the  instruction  in  that  language  has  been 
given  by  the  professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  department.  With  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, it  was  said  by  Professor  Kingsley  himself,  that 
the  appointment  was  only  a  nominal  one,  having  been 
designed  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  eye  of  the 
public,  but  not  to  impose  the  business  of  instruction  in 
that  department  on  the  nominal  incumbent,  who  was 
fully  occupied  with  his  other  numerous  duties.  He, 
nevertheless,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  history  to  the  Senior  class.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  on  the  annual  catalogue  as 
professor  of  history  after  the  year  1816.  From  the  year 
1831,  he  considered  the  Latin  language  and  literature  his 
only  proper  department;  although  he  did  not  cease  till 
a  few  years  later,  to  instruct  in  Hebrew  and  history. 
From  the  year  last  named  till  his  resignation  in  1851, 
he  had  no  other  designation  on  the  annual  catalogue. 
In  August,  1851,  just  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  first 
appointment    as    an   officer,   he    resigned    his    place,   and 
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asked  to  be  released  from  his  official  connection  with 
the  institution.  His  resignation  was  accepted  in  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Corporation,  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
great  value  of  his  services  to  the  college,  and  request- 
ing him  to  retain  the  nominal  connection  of  a  professor 
emeritus.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  continued 
to  occupy  his  study  in  the  college  buildings,  till  two  or 
three  weeks  before  his  last  sickness.  He  then,  while 
still  in  perfect  health,  removed  all  his  books  and  papers, 
and  college  furniture,  to  his  own  house,  as  if  having 
finished  to  the  very  end,  his  official  life.  During  the 
half  century  of  his  connection  with  the  college,  he  was 
never  absent  for  any  length  of  time,  except  in  one  in- 
stance. In  April,  1845,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  Europe 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library,  at  which  time  lie  was  absent  about  eight 
months. 

In  more  than  one  instance,  steps  appear  to  have  been 
taken,  to  secure  the  services  of  Professor  Kingsley  for 
other  institutions.  In  the  year  1810,  the  trustees  of  the 
Theological  institution  in  Andover,  were  looking  about  for 
some  one  to  fill  the  office,  which  was  afterwards  filled 
with  such  eminent  ability  and  usefulness  by  Prof.  Stuart. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  at  that  time  the  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  New  Haven.  One  day  he  came  into  Mr.  Kingsley's 
room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  him  that  he 
was  requested  to  inquire  of  him,  whether  he  would  ac- 
cept the  office  spoken  of,  if  he  were  appointed.  Mr. 
Kingsley  said  in  reply — "  ISTo,  Mr.  Stuart,  you  are  the 
man  for  that  place,  and  if  you  go  there,  in  six  months 
you  will  make  the  young  men  there  feel,  that  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  is  as  essential  to  success  in  the  ministry,  as  air 
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is  necessary  to  animal  life."  The  last  part  of  this  anec- 
dote has  already  been  published,  in  connection  with  the 
memoir  of  Prof.   Stuart. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  married  September  23d,  1811,  to 
Miss  Lydia  Coit,  daughter  of  Daniel  Coit,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
wich. Of  his  family,  his  widow  and  three  children  sur- 
vive to  mourn  his  great  loss.  One  child,  George  Theo- 
dore Kingsley,  a  graduate  of  this  College  of  the  class  of 
1832,  died   ten   years   before   him. 

To  return  now  to  the  time  when  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  this  College : — I  may  say  that  to  this  office  he 
brought  uncommon  qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  institution.  From 
his  earliest  years,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  familiar 
with  it,  and  had  begun  to  study  even  the  titles  of  its 
honors,  while  yet  a  mere  child.  Then  the  interest  with 
which  the  facts  he  had  learned,  aided  by  his  imagina- 
tion, had  invested  the  institution,  had  been  deepened 
by  a  residence  here  as  a  pupil — a  foster  son  of  the 
nourishing  mother,  who  had  found  him  ever  dutiful  and 
devoted.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  familiar  with  Prof. 
Kingsley,  and  know  to  what  extent  he  identified  himself 
with  the  College  in  after  life,  can  easily  imagine  how 
strong  may  have  been  his  attachment  to  it,  even  when, 
fifty-one  years  ago,  he  entered  on  his  tutorship  here. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  unimportant  element  in 
calculating  his  value  to  the  institution.  The  heart  prompts 
the  head  no  less  than  the  head  the  heart.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  was  familiar  with  its  system,  with  the  plan 
of  instruction  in  detail,  and  knew  the  defects  as  well  as 
the  merits  of  that  system,  in  its  practical  workings  ;  and 
he    began  his    instructions  here,    with  the    determination 
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that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  defects  which  he 
had  observed,  should  not  exist,  if  he  could  prevent  it. 
Again,  he  brought  with  him  a  literary  taste,  a  love  of 
thorough  substantial  learning,  united  with  a  habit  of  great 
accuracy  and  exactness  in  its  acquisition,  a  genuine  ap- 
petite for  the  nutrimentum  spiritus,  which  eminently 
fitted  him  for  an  academic  life.  He  brought  with  him 
a  soul  quick  with  sensibility,  which  could  not,  as  it  did 
not,  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  interests  of  those  placed 
under  his  charge  as  pupils.  He  brought  with  him  great 
humanity,  as  that  word  is  used  in  a  large  and  better 
sense.  He  brought  with  him  uncommon  mental  endow- 
ments— in  short,  he  brought  great  ability  to  labor,  and 
great   adaptedness   to,   and  love  for,  his  field. 

And  he  was  destined  to  accomplish  a  great  work 
here, — as  great  a  work,  so  far  as  the  internal  literary 
advancement  of  the  institution  is  concerned,  as  has  been 
accomplished  by  any  other  man.  Others  may  have,  and 
doubtless  have,  done  more  for  its  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion; may  have  superintended  and  controlled  its  affairs 
with  that  indispensable  wisdom  which  so  commands  our 
homage,  without  which  his  labors  would  have  been  profit- 
less ;  may  have  offered  to  it  a  greater  gift  of  a  fame  of 
their  own,  already  brilliant ;  but  no  man  has  been  more 
concerned  in  the  internal  progress  of  the  College,  step 
by  step,  from  the  comparatively  low  degree  at  which  he 
found  it,  to  the  height  at  which  he  left  it,  than  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley.  ISTor  is  it  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  so.  He  held  a  position  here  which  no  other  man 
has  ever  held.  During  eleven  years  he  instructed  the 
students  in  all  the  branches  pursued  by  them,  from  the 
beginning  of    the  Freshman  year  to   the  end  of  the  Ju- 
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nior  year ;  and  as  lie,  by  growing  familiarity  with  the 
continually  recurring  series,  became  increasingly  sensible 
of  one  defect  after  another,  he  was  instinctively  prompted 
to  suggest  successive  changes.  He  was  not  a  man  of  en- 
terprise, but  rather  the  contrary.  ]STo  man  was  more  dis- 
posed than  he,  to  "  let  well  enough  alone."  But  no  man 
was  more  sensitive  than  he,  to  feel  what  was  not  well 
enough,  and  but  few,  if  any,  would  have  been  more 
skillful  than  he  to  devise  changes  for  the  better  in  our 
academic  course.  The  eminent  divine  who  then  presided 
over  the  institution,  and  made  the  name  of  Tale  College 
more  illustrious  for  its  connection  with  the  name  of  Timo- 
thy Dwight,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics,  and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  filled  each  his  own  important  sphere  in  the 
instruction  and  government  of  the  College.  But  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  their  relation  to  the  detail  of 
College  studies,  as  they  were  chiefly  occupied  with  lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Professor  Kingsley.  I  will 
illustrate  what  I  have   said  by   a  few  particulars. 

When  Mr.  Kingsley  became  an  officer  in  this  college, 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  were 
examined  in  no  Greek  but  that  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  only  Greek  required  during  the  college  course,  was 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
study  of  that  language  in  this  college  was  then  chiefly 
fostered  by  the  Berkeley  annuity,  to  receive  which,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  much  more  extensive  examination  in 
classical  Greek.  The  other  studies  of  the  Freshman  year 
were  Latin  and  Arithmetic.  In  the  Sophomore  year,  the 
study   of   the   Greek  Testament   was   continued,   the  same 
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attention  was  paid  to  Latin  as  in  the  Freshman  year 
while,  instead  of  Arithmetic  were  substituted  Geography, 
the  Elements  of  Chronology  and  History,  a  scanty  Algebra. 
aud  a  brief  treatise  on  Geometry.  In  the  Junior  year, 
the  Greek  Testament  and  Latin  as  before,  with  other 
studies,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  were,  so  far  as 
Latin  was  concerned,  quite  respectable,  if  the  examiners 
were  able  to  insist  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  books 
required.  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  very  respectable 
attainments  were  made  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language, 
in  the  use  of  which,  within  a  somewhat  limited  range 
of  subjects,  not  a  few  scholars  gained  a  kind  of  ver- 
nacular facility.  But  the  Greek  language  was  studied 
very  little  ;  and  it  was  this  defect  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  which  seems  to  have  at  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Professor  Kingsley.  He  had  been  here  but 
a  short  time  when  he  proposed  to  have  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  introduced  as  a  text-book.  Dr.  Dwight  objected, 
that  as  Greek  was  recited  on  Monday  morning,  it  would 
tempt  the  students  to  study  Homer  on  Sunday.  Professor 
Kingsley  replied,  that  it  was  as  wrong  to  study  Greek 
on  Sunday  in  one  book  as  in  another.  His  request  was 
finally  granted,  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  hear  any 
persons  recite  in  the  book  spoken  of,  who  chose  to  do  so. 
In  1804,  an  edition  of  the  Grseca  Minora  was  pub- 
lished in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  next  year  after  it  was 
published,  it  was  introduced  as  a  text-book  here,  and 
studied  by  the  first  class  which  was  admitted  after  Mr. 
Kingsley  was  appointed  professor,  that  class  having  been 
required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  Testament  before  admission  to  college.       After  this 
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important    beginning    was    made,   the    change   was    rapid- 
Not    many    years    later    the    first    volume   of    the   Grseca 
Majora  was   made    a  text-book    in  the   classes  ;    and  this 
was   followed   after  an   interval  by  the   second   volume   of 
the  same  work.       These   two   large   octavo   volumes,   con- 
taining  copious    selections   from    the    best  Greek  authors? 
continued     to     be     the     text-books    in    Greek,     till     after 
Professor    Kingsley    resigned    his     professorship    of    that 
language   in   1831.      It    is    believed    that    this    work    was 
first  introduced  into  this   country   for    the  use   of  college 
classes  by  Professor  Kingsley,  and  that  the  first  class  who 
used     it    in     this     college,     were     supplied     with     copies 
imported  from  Edinburgh  at  his  order.      Before  the  death 
of  Dr.   Dwight,  the  Grseca  Minora    and   the  Greek  Testa- 
ment were   required    for    admission    to   college, — twice    as 
much   in   quantity,   and    still    more    in   quality,   doubtless, 
than     had    been    required    for    a   degree,    sixteen     years 
before. 

But  improvements  suggested  and  carried  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley,  aided  by  the  wise  counsel  of  his  colleagues, 
were  not  confined  to  the  department  of  the  Greek  language. 
Similar  changes,  though  fewer,  because  fewer  were  de- 
manded, were  made  in  the  Latin  studies,  both  in  those 
required  for  admission  and  those  pursued  afterwards. 
His  services,  however,  in  this  department,  aside  from  the 
influence  of  his  exact  and  elegant  scholarship,  were  of 
great  value,  especially  in  preparing  editions  of  Latin 
authors  for  the  press,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  But 
in  this  connection  the  fact  already  mentioned  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  namely  :  that  from  first  to  last  there  was 
no  proficient  in  the  languages  above  him  or  before  him, 
whom    he    might   consult,   and    thus   obtain    the   guidance 
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of  another's   experience    in  those   branches  of   instruction, 
or   the   fruit   of  another's   greater  learning. 

Nor  did  he  enjoy  those  facilities  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  which  are  now  so  common,  which 
bring  to  our  hands  with  so  little  delay  all  the  most 
valuable  results  of  European  scholarship.  Doubtless  there 
are  now  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country  who  are 
supplied  with  more  valuable  facilities  for  classical  study 
than  he  enjoyed  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  labor 
here.  But  with  this  scanty  supply  of  books — a  want 
which  he  deeply  felt  and  repeatedly  spoke  of  as  a  great 
trial — with  almost  no  society  in  his  studies,  and  diverted 
moreover,  by  the  necessity  of  giving  instruction  in  whatever 
other  branches  of  literature  or  science  his  class  might  be 
pursuing,  he  yet  secured  a  marked  progress  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek  department  of  classical  studies. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Kingsley's  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  proper  studies  of  his  professorship  by  his  duties 
as  a  teacher  of  other  subjects,  especially  of  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics.  Although  this  is  true,  yet  it 
was  not  without  pleasure  to  himself,  or  profit  to  the  insti- 
tution, that  he  performed  these  duties  also.  He  carried 
into  these  studies  the  same  wakeful  mind,  as  ready  to  be 
interested  in  the  facts  and  investigations  of  science  and 
the  skillful  processes  in  mathematics,  as  in  the  more 
elegant  pursuits  of  literature.  A  casual  observer  might 
even  have  thought  mathematics  a  favorite  department  of 
study  with  him.  Nor  would  he  have  been  entirely 
mistaken  ;  for  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  them  which  he 
never  lost.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  given  similar  evidence  of  his  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  institution  in  these  severe  studies,  as  we  have 
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noticed  before,  in  the  languages.  He  was  not  alone  in 
this  department  of  instruction,  it  is  true.  There  was  a 
professor  at  its  head,  who,  though  engaged  in  instructing 
only  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  by  lectures,  yet,  during 
the  early  period  we  are  speaking  of  prepared  the  series 
of  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  which  is  still 
in  use  in  the  college.  Nevertheless,  some  valuable 
suggestions  were  made  by  Professor  Kingsley,  whose  closer 
connection  with  the  scholars  in  their  daily  recitations, 
brought  more  constantly  to  his  attention  whatever  defects 
might  exist,  and  kept  his  mind  on  the  alert  to  discover 
what  substitutes  there  might  be  for  those  parts  of  the 
system  which  needed  change.  Thus  the  study  of  Euclid 
was  introduced  at  his  instance,  though  not  without  some 
opposition  from  the  president,  who  thought  the  short 
course  of  geometry,  contained  in  "Ward's  mathematics, 
sufficient. 

Professor  Kingsley  was,  moreover,  the  first  person 
who,  in  this  college,  ever  heard  a  class  recite  fluxions, 
except  as  that  study  was  pursued  as  an  optional  one. 
His  last  service  to  the  college  as  a  teacher,  was  render- 
ed in  assisting  to  examine  in  algebra  some  of  the  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  at  our  last 
Commencement. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1812,  Professor  Kingsley 
was  allowed  some  relief  from  the  numerous  duties  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and  ceased  to 
take  the  tutorial  care  of  a  class,  or  to  give  regular  in- 
struction in  any  other  than  his  own  department.  He 
employed  the  leisure  thus  gained,  partly  in  preparing  a 
course  of  lectures  on  language,  and  another  on  history 
which   he   delivered    to   the   Senior   class.     These    lectures 
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gave  evidence  of  ingenuity,  research,  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  literary  matters,  and  were  highly  valued  by  the 
classes  who  heard  them.  They  constituted  another  addi- 
tion  to   the   literary   advantages   of   the  institution. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  particulars. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  scholarship  and 
good  judgment  of  Professor  Kingsley,  his  love  for  the 
College,  and  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  thorough  and 
advancing  education,  were  doing  a  great  work  here  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  his  official  life.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  institution  has  ever  during  any 
other  period  of  the  same  length  made  more  substantial 
progress  than  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. That  progress  may  be  considered  the  rich  first- 
fruits  of  the  plan,  adopted  during  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  of  having  permanent  instructors  at  the  head  of 
the  various  departments  of  study,  who  should  be  always 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the  College,  and  in 
connection  with  this,  should  make  proficiency  in  one  de- 
partment the  great  business  of  their  lives.  And  it  may 
be  added  in  this  connection,  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  valued  blessings  of  this  institution,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  to  recur  to,  that  the  three  men 
who,  in  pursuance  of  that  plan,  received  in  their  youth 
appointments  from  the  Corporation  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  have  remained  here  in  the  active  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  till  one  by  one,  having  passed 
the  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  they  have  laid 
down  their  office,  amid  the  regrets  of  their  associates 
and  their  pupils.  One  of  them,  yielding  to  the  requests 
of  his  associates  and  the  Corporation,  consented  after 
his  resignation  to   resume  his   duties,  and  yet  for  a   brief 
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space  continues  to  give  us  the  golden  fruits  of  his  au- 
tumnal years.  Today  we  are  called  to  mourn  that  death 
has  begun  to  break  up  this  band  of  veteran  associates. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression,  I  may  remark 
that  it  was  not  only  by  his  successful  efforts  to  secure 
the  advancement  of  Yale  College  as  a  place  of  liberal 
culture,  that  Professor  Kingsley  evinced  his  great  value 
to  the  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  main  elements 
of  strength  in  the  body  of  instructors.  His  learning, 
united  with  his  ability  to  use  his  acquisitions  and  his 
powers  with  effect,  made  him,  as  I  have  already  said, 
a  great  reliance,  a  general  resource,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
institution.  He  was  a  master  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment, so  that  there  was  no  branch  of  learning  pursued 
in  the  College,  except  perhaps  chemistry,  which  he  could 
not,  if  occasion  required,  have  taken  up  and  carried  on 
with  credit.  And,  even  in  the  new  and  growing  science 
of  chemistry,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  have  undertaken  with  any  success  the  manipula- 
tions of  an  instructor,  he  yet  manifested  a  lively  interest, 
attending  the  lectures  and  watching  the  experiments,  both 
public  and  private,  of  the  pioneer  in  those  pursuits. 
It  was  no  rare  thing  for  him  to  be  called  on  to 
supply  occasional  vacancies.  "When  the  lamented  Fisher 
was  contemplating  his  fatal  expedition  to  Europe,  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley  was  looked  to  for  aid  in  maintaining 
the  department  of  mathematics.  And  during  the  inter- 
val which  elasped  between  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwight 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  he  occupied  the 
place  of  president,  so  far  as  the  president  was  concern- 
ed in  instructing  the  Senior  class.  And  numerous  other 
instances    might    be    mentioned,    in    which    he    was    the 
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ready  and  able  help  of  his  associates.  I  shall  have 
occasion,  in  another  connection,  to  allude  to  the  services 
rendered   by  him  to   the   college   by   his   pen. 

By  his  mental  character  and  habits  he  exerted  a 
great  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  collegiate 
community.  He  understood  the  main  object  of  educa- 
tion, and  was  quick  to  see  what  course  was  best  adapt- 
ed to  secure  this  object.  He  knew,  and  knew  it  as  an 
ever-influencing  truth,  that  superficial  study  neither  added 
vigor  to  the  mind,  nor  increased  its  stock  of  reliable 
knowledge.  The  idle,  careless  student,  therefore,  who 
only  seemed  to  desire  to  study  just  enough  to  carry 
him  through  his  recitation  without  the  appearance  and 
shame  of  total  ignorance,  who  studied  more  to  discover 
how  little  he  might  study,  than  to  discover  anything 
else  more  important,  sometimes  found  him  an  uncomfort- 
able teacher.  He  made  his  pupils  feel  that  one  true, 
steady,  finished  exercise  of  the  mind,  however  brief,  one 
intelligent  tracing  and  comprehension  of  a  thought,  how- 
ever simple,  one  voluntary  act  of  intelligence,  was  worth 
ten  thousand  semi-conceptions,  or  confused  efforts,  if  ef- 
forts they  could  be  called,  at  intelligence.  One  fact, 
one  principle  in  science  or  in  language,  truly  compre- 
hended, would  be  as  food  to  strengthen  the  mental 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  careless  mental  pro- 
cesses of  those  who  never  cared  to  see  a  thing  clearly,  or 
steadily,  or  completely,  who  were  satisfied  with  guessing, 
but  never  cared  to  know  certainly,  were  injurious  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  weakening  them,  and  render- 
ing them  more  and  more  unfit  for  any  steady,  success- 
ful exertion.  All  this  was  to  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  thing 
of   intuition.     He   needed  no   reflection   to   persuade    him- 
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self  that  it  was  best  to  study  thoroughly.  Anything 
else  was  out  of  harmony  with  his  nature.  Anything 
less  than  knowledge  was  valueless  to  him  as  knowledge. 
Inklings  and  guesses  might  be  valuable  as  guides  to- 
wards truth,  but  they  were  nothing  to  rest  in  for  him. 
He  wanted  the  kernel,  and  none  enjoyed  it  with  a 
higher  relish  than  he. 

The  same  character  which  made  him  contemn  the  su- 
perficial, led  him  to  regard  the  false  with  aversion.  A 
false  account  of  pretended  facts  had  no  interest  for  him, 
because  it  had  not  that  essential  truth,  which  his  mind 
lived  on.  Every  shade  which  went  beyond  the  exact 
truth,  or  varied  the  coloring  of  the  truth  in  any  way, 
was  in  a  high  degree  distasteful  to  him ;  for  the  very 
reason,  that  nothing  but  the  exact  truth,  where  truth 
was  the  object,  could  give  any  other  than  a  very  foolish 
self-deluding  gratification.  Why  should  any  one  professing 
to  entertain  him  with  a  narrative  of  facts  imagine  that 
the  truth  would  be  improved  by  a  little  admixture  of 
the  unreal?  To  him  fiction  and  truth  were  entirely  dis- 
tinct ;  each  might  be  enjoyed  in  its  place.  But  to  con- 
found them  was  not  only  an  error  to  his  mind,  but  a 
most  senseless  error,  so  long  as  truth  was  the  object. 
He  had  no  patience  with  the  historian  or  traveler,  who 
made  or  colored  his  facts.  A  discovery  of  any  such  dis- 
honesty in  narrative  ;  of  any  affectation  of  sentiment  even 
which  did  not  really  exist,  was  uncongenial  to  his  very 
soul.  He  felt  that  every  man  was  under  obligation  to 
say  only  what  he  knew  to  be  true,  unless  he  gave  no- 
tice that  he  was  entering  on  the  field  of  conjecture.  A 
book  was  worth  but  little  to  him  in  which  he  found,  in 
any  instance,   that  he   could    not  rely   on    the  truthfulness 
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of  the  author.  It  was  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  know, 
it  was  the  unprompted  desire  of  his  mind  to  find  more 
knowledge,  and  the  only  object  of  knowledge  is  truth. 
This  appetency  for  the  reality  of  things,  quickened  as  it 
was  by  the  acute  sensibility  of  his  nature,  so  as  to  be 
an  instinct  before  it  was  a  principle,  and  indeed  as  long 
as  it  was  a  principle,  I  consider  to  have  been  the  first 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  mind.  Many  avow  and 
really  possess  the  principle ;  but  in  how  few  does  it 
have   such   a  vital    existence  ! 

I  might  here  add,  that  the  sincerity,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  of  his  intellect  pertained  no  less  to  his  moral  nature. 
He  was  a  true  man.  He  never  smiled  on  what  he  dis- 
approved. He  made  no  affectation  of  gladness  or  of 
grief,  or  of  any  other  sentiment.  He  was  sometimes  si- 
lent when  he  did  not  approve,  but  the  observer  could 
easily  see  that  it  was  not  a  silence  that  gave   assent. 

Nor  did  this  characteristic  ever  decline  in  Professor- 
Kingsley.  It  rather  grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  His  appe- 
tite for  truth,  unadorned  truth,  never  abated.  This  was 
the  spring  of  all  his  efforts  at  criticism,  and  the  secret 
of  his  powers  as  a  critic.  He  who  through  carelessness 
or  design  corrupted  the  truth ;  he  who  colored  facts  to 
sustain  a  theory ;  moved  his  indignation.  His  soul  de- 
lighted in  correcting  such  a  man's  errors;  and  yet,  not 
so  much  for  the  man's  sake,  as  for  the  truth's  sake.  The 
truth  was  abused  when  the  world  was  taught  to  believe 
that  which  had  no  foundation  in  reality,  and  his  nature 
suffered  a  distress  till  the  error  was  corrected.  He  loved 
to  show  the  world  what  the  truth  was,  and  set  it  side 
by  side  with  the  error  they  were  in  danger  of  learning, 
to  take  the  truth  out  of  the   charge   of  blunderers,  or  out 
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of  the  false  envelopments  and  leading  strings  of  theorists, 
so  to  speak,  and  let  it  stand  by  itself  in  its  own  independ- 
ence. And  I  might  ask,  who  that  has  read  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  in  the  field  of  criticism,  has  not  admired 
the  clearness,  and  steadiness,  and  singleness  with  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  work,  and  proceeded  step  by 
step  to  the  end,  and  how  he  with  unthinking  sincerity 
placed  himself  out  of  the  field  of  view,  and  let  the  shafts 
of  truth  gain  the  whole  victory.  And  in  this  he  under- 
stood a  secret  of  human  nature,  that  there  is  no  other 
victory  like  truth's.  Her  victories  are  final.  A  man  may 
recover  from  abuse,  and  insult,  and  unfounded  satire,  and 
exclamatory  denunciation.  But  he  who  is  shown  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  truth  is  for  ever  defeated.  Tet  in 
such  a  contest  for  the  truth,  satire  and  ridicule  are  not 
excluded.  They  are  often  the  most  effective,  quick-mov- 
ing, light  arms  of  truth.  But  they  are  utterly  valueless 
to  an  honest  mind,  if  their  essence  is  not  truth.  Nay, 
they  lose  their  power  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
discovered  to  be   at  any  remove  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  disposition  was  not  to  say  that  a  man 
was  in  error,  but  to  show  that  he  was,  not  to  call  a  man 
a  careless  or  superficial  observer,  but  to  show  that  he  was 
so.  The  severity,  therefore,  of  his  criticism,  his  satire, 
his  ridicule,  his  wit,  resulted  from  this  element  of  truth. 
As  another  has  so  happily  expressed  it,  his  shafts  were 
effective,  not  because  they  were  poisoned,  but  because 
they   hit  the   mark. 

There  is  also  a  criticism  which  pertains  to  style.  In 
this  his  taste  was  cultivated,  but  just.  An  inflated,  bom- 
bastic style  contained  no  worthy  substance.  Great  words 
were  out  of  place  when  they  were  applied  to  little  things. 
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Indeed,  great  words  were  always  suspicious  things  to  him. 
He  preferred  to  let  the  clear  thoughts  of  the  mind  find 
their  utterance  in  simple  language,  language  that  should 
attract  no  attention,  but  act  only  as  a  minister  to  transfer 
the  thought  to  the  minds  of  others.  The  thoughts  might 
be  beautiful,  imaginative,  poetic,  cheerful  or  playful,  as  well 
as  grave — he  could  enjoy  all,  but  he  would  require  language 
always  to  play  a  subordinate  part.  Of  course  he  found 
a  field  for  his  criticism  in  his  place  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  usefulness  in  that  field  cannot  easily  be  estimated. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
useful  influence,  which  this  college  has  exerted  over  the 
minds  of  its  students.  His  character  in  this  particular 
was  so  well  known  that  his  influence  was  ever  felt, 
cutting  through  shams  in  style,  as  well  as  shams  in 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  aware,  as  I  have  already  implied, 
that  nothing  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind 
generally  as  evident  truth,  and  this  was  the  secret  of 
the  charm  of  his  conversation.  His  conversation  was 
full  of  incident  and  anecdote.  But  he  was  careful  to 
reveal  the  chain  which  connected  any  anecdote  he  might 
relate,  with  persons  or  things  which  those  who  heard  him 
knew  to  be  real  existences.  He  rarely  related  any 
anecdote  respecting  Mr.  Somebody.  The  almost  inex- 
haustible fund  of  incident  which  his  retentive  memory 
had  without  any  apparent  eifort  accumulated,  was  rarely 
drawn  out,  except  to  add  interest  to  some  character  or 
some  event  already  known,  and  in  most  cases,  already 
alluded  to,  by  the  person  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation.  This  habit  of  uniting  incident  with 
what  was   known   to   be   true,   invested    the    incident   also 
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with  the  charm  of  a  living  reality,  and  if  it  related  to 
a  person  instead  of  an  event,  it  had  the  further  charm 
of  adding  a  line  to  the  delineation  of  a  character,  of 
making  more  complete  and  thus  more  attractive  the 
individuality  of  some  fellow  of  our  species,  towards  whom 
our  sympathies  are  always  quick  to  move.  This  Mr. 
Kingsley   always   seemed    to   realize. 

The  attractions  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  conversation  were 
uncommon.  He  did  not  like  many  hearers.  He  shrank 
from  attracting  attention.  The  group  could  become  so 
large  as  to  make  him  feel  uneasy.  But  when  he  was 
unrestrained,  he  needed  not  to  hold  you  by  the  button, 
lest  he  should  lose  his  hearer.  Nobody  ever  accused  him 
of  being  tedious.  On  the  contrary,  who  that  has  known 
him  with  any  degree  of  familiarity  has  not  felt  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  his  conversation.  His  range  of 
topics  was  wide,  but  of  persons  still  wider.  He  had 
something  of  a  naturalist's  interest  in  the  human  species; 
only  his  interest  was  higher  and  more  worthy,  by  as 
much  as  man  is  higher  and  more  worthy  than  the  lower 
animals.  Whatever  was  developed  in  the  history  of  a 
human  being  interested  him.  But  it  did  not  interest 
him  if  it  was  not  true,  any  more  than  iEsop's 
stories  of  the  conversations  of  the  beasts  and  birds 
would  interest  the  naturalist.  Every  fact,  therefore,  which 
came  to  his  knowledge  respecting  an  individual  whose 
existence  and  character  had  for  any  reason  impressed 
itself  on  his  memory,  was  likely  to  take  its  place  in  its 
right  connection  in  his  mind,  and  have  its  effect  in 
making  more  complete  his  conception  of  the  individuals 
whom  it  concerned.  Thus  there  were  multitudes  of  men 
to  whose  history   he   had    given   a    kind   of   completeness 
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grouping  in  their  natural  connection  the  scattered  facts 
of  personal  history,  which  were  accidentally  brought  to 
his  knowledge.  So  if  you  should  take  that  strange  book 
of  his  childhood,  the  Triennial  Catalogue,  you  would  find 
hundreds,  and  I  might  perhaps  say,  thousands  of  names, 
the  outlines  of  whose  history,  or  the  striking  lines  of 
whose  character,  he  could  give  you,  not  in  dry  details, 
but  in  most  relishable  incident.  This  tendency  of  Mr. 
Kingsley  gave  to  the  people  of  his  mind  a  personality 
which  heightened  very  much  his  own  interest  in  them, 
and  the  eifect  of  his  conversation  respecting  them  was 
at  times  quite  similar  to  that  of  an  introduction  to  the 
living  person. 

But  Mr.  Kingsley  was  not  merely  a  man  of  facts. 
He  was  not  another  Dr.  Dry-as-dust.  He  had  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  mind.  The  love  of  truth  was  there,  but  induced 
upon  it  was  the  love  of  whatever  was  ornamental  and 
beautiful   in  the   world   of  intellect. 

His  proper  department  in  the  college  was  literature, 
as  distinguished  from  science,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
the  best  energies  of  his  mind  were  given  to  the  elegant 
literature  of  ancient  times.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  teacher  that  he  is  and  will  be  remembered. 
Although  he  was  almost  entirely  his  own  teacher,  yet  he 
carried  himself  to  a  very  high  grade  as  a  finished  and 
elegant  scholar  in  this  department.  He  had  a  just  idea 
of  scholarship,  combining  accuracy  and  a  cultivated  taste. 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  exactness  of  scholar- 
ship or  elegance  prevailed.  He  doubtless  insisted  more 
on  the  former  with  his  pupils,  but  in  himself  he  quite 
as   much   illustrated  the    latter.      So  far    as    his    example 
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was  concerned,  he  led  his  pupils  through  accuracy  to 
elegance.  His  translations  into  English  strikingly  illus- 
trated both  of  these  qualities,  and  often  awoke  the 
admiration  of  the  student,  to  whom  they  served  not  only 
for  instruction  in  Latin,  but  in  the  idiomatic  use  of  his 
own  language.  He  was  also  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin. 
In  this  Cicero  was  his  model,  and  he  was  certainly  a 
successful  imitator  of  his  style, — surprisingly  successful 
when  we  consider  how  he  was  dependent  on  himself  for 
instruction. 

He  pursued  his  classical  studies  not  from  a  sense  of 
duty  merely,  but  because  he  loved  them.  In  those  ear- 
lier years  of  his  official  life,  when  his  duties  and  labors 
in  the  college  were  so  numerous,  he  earnestly  desired, 
and  expressed  the  desire  for  more  leisure  for  these  pur- 
suits. And,  when  at  last  he  had  laid  down  his  armor, 
and  had  retired  from  all  public  employment,  new  stu- 
dies in  this  field   claimed   a  portion   of   his   time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  one  whose  taste 
was  cultivated  and  refined  by  such  familiarity  with  the 
matchless  monuments  of  ancient  literature,  had  a  gen- 
uine relish  for  the  elegant  literature  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. He  was  familiar  with  the  best  English  writers 
in  prose  and  verse,  enjoying  a  kind  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Addison,  and  Johnson,  and  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  many  others  whose  writings  he  relished 
the  more,  from  his  habit  of  giving  a  personal  existence 
to  the  writers.  He  took  an  interest  in  their  history ; 
and  when  a  few  years  since,  he  visited  England,  the 
streets  and  corners  of  the  capital  seemed  to  be  peopled 
almost  with  the  old  worthies  of  his  library,  from  John- 
son   with  i  his    ghost    in    Cock    Lane,    to    Milton    in     St. 
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Giles's,  Cripplegate.  One  could  easily  have  imagined  at 
times,  from  observing  the  heartiness  of  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  more  elegant  writers  of  past  times, 
both  classical  and  later,  that  he  might  even  join  in 
Walter  Pope's  Wish,  and  ask  for  retirement  from  the 
world,  to   live   in   intellectual    converse, 

''  With  Horace,  and  Petrarch  and  two  or  three  more, 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reigned  in  the  ages  before." 

As  a  writer  of  English,  Professor  Kingsley  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  His  style  was  like  his  thoughts, 
perspicuous  and  forcible,  not  attracting  attention  by  any 
excess  or  want  of  ornament.  He  had  something  to  say, 
and  he  said  it, — in  obedience  to  a  homely  rule  of  rhe- 
toric which  he  loved  to  quote.  Yet  he  wrote  with 
great  care,  bringing  the  keenness  of  his  own  criticism 
to  bear  on  everything  which  passed  from  his  pen.  Few 
writers  have  equaled  him  in  the  faultlessness  of  his 
classical  diction  or  the  finish  of  his  periods ;  and  in 
some  of  his  productions,  written  in  the  style  of  the 
best  English  Essayists,  you  are  reminded  of  the  quiet 
charm  of  the  pen  of  Addison.  His  characteristic  love  of 
exact  and  true  statements,  and  his  carefulness  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  already  spoken  of,  united  with  a  re- 
tentive memory,  to  fit  him  eminently  to  be  a  historian. 
His  mind  was  a  great  storehouse  of  written  and  un- 
written history.  There  is  probably  no  man  living  more 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  his  native  State,  from  its 
first  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  not  in  the  more 
important  outlines  merely,  but  in  the  minute  details 
which  fill  up   and   give  life   to   the   picture.      How  many 
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have  expressed  the  wish,  that  he  would  write  that  his- 
tory and  save  from  oblivion  the  great  mass  of  valuable 
knowledge  which  he  would  have  embodied  in  it  !  How- 
many  mourn  that  in  his  death  so  much  minute  obser- 
vation, with  its  accumulated  treasures,  has  passed  away, 
leaving  no  monuments !  But  not  all  is  lost.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  history.  He  performed  a  most 
valuable  service  by  his  criticisms  of  historical  works.  I 
speak  not  merely  of  his  more  extended  articles,  which 
were  furnished  to  our  Quarterlies  or  Monthlies,  but  the 
numerous  and  more  brief  notices  given  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  frequent  and  important  aid  rendered  pri- 
vately to  writers  and  compilers  of  such  works,  in  the 
form  of  suggestion,  correction,  or  actual  contribution. 
And  he  seemed  to  delight  in  such  private  labors.  He 
was  not  niggardly  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  not  reser- 
ving anything  for  his  own  use ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into  the  plans  of  any  writer  who 
had  asked  or  was  willing  to  receive  his  aid,  and,  from  a 
natural  impulse,  to  do  all  that  he  could  do  for  him 
short  of  becoming  officious.  Nor  has  his  kindness  of 
this  sort  failed  of  honorable  acknowledgment.  Says  Dr. 
Bacon,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  Historical  Dis- 
courses: "I  must  be  allowed  to  add  my  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  aid  which  I  have  received  in  these  studies 
from  the  learning  and  kindness  of  Professor  Kingsley. 
Certainly  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  avail 
myself  continually  of  hints  and  counsels,  from  one  so 
familiar  with  the  written  and  unwritten  history  of  ISTew 
England,  and    especially  of   Connecticut." 

Some   of  the   most  valuable  papers   which   Mr.   Kings- 
ley   published,  were  on  historical  subjects.     When  the  citi- 
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zens  of  ~New  Haven  desired,  in  the  year  1838,  to  cele- 
brate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
their  town,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  requested 
him  to  prepare  a  discourse  for  the  occasion.  That  ad- 
mirable discourse,  which,  with  its  appendix  of  notes,  forms 
an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  will 
serve  in  all  coming  time  honorably  to  connect  his  name 
with  the  history  of  New  Haven,  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  authorities  respecting  it. 

In  the  year  1835,  Professor  Kingsley  wrote  for  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  a  compendious  history  of 
Tale  College.  This  work  contains  within  the  compass  of 
fifty  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  all  the  more  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  college  from  its  foundation  to 
the  time  the  publication  was  made.  It  is  of  very 
great  value ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  friend  of  the  college 
will  take  it  into  his  hands  without  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
gret, for  he  will  be  reminded  how  much  more  on  the 
same  subject  might  have  come  from  the  same  pen — much 
that  has  now  perished.  The  wish  was  often  expressed  to 
him,  that  he  would  expand  this  work,  and  so  write  an 
extended  and  minute  history  of  the  college.  Indeed  the 
request  was  made  in  form  by  the  Corporation,  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  his  death,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
peated in  a  modified  form — modified  to  make  it  more 
likely  to  prevail  with  him,  and  secure  the  object  so  much 
desired.  But  the  time  for  undertaking  the  task  never 
came.  There  are,  however,  other  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  college  to  be  found  in  three  articles  writ- 
ten by  him  for  the  Biblical  Repository,  in  review  of  Presi- 
dent Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  College,  as  well  as  in 
his   "Remarks   on  the  present  situation  of  Yale  College," 
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published  in  1817,  and  his  "  Report  on  the  course  of  In- 
struction in  Tale  College,"  presented  to  the  Corporation 
in  1828.  His  life  of  President  Stiles,  furnished  for 
Spark's  American  Biography,  and  his  beautiful  Eulogy 
on  Professor  Fisher,  may  also  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class.  On  many  occasions  of  inferior 
importance,  his  pen  rendered  essential  service  to  the  col- 
lege, when  he  was  called  on  to  represent  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Of  Professor  Kingsley's  power  as  a  critic,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  His  publications  in  this  capacity  were  nu- 
merous. Some  of  them  have  already  been  mentioned.  He 
contributed  papers  to  the  North  American  Review,  the 
Christian  Spectator,  the  New  Englander,  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  other  pe- 
riodicals. As  a  critic,  he  has  been  called  severe.  The 
old  etymologists  called  that  man  severe  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  sift  out  the  truth.  In  this  sense,  as  it  has 
already  been  implied  in  another  connection,  he  was  se- 
vere. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  enjoyed  the  pro- 
cess of  setting  things  right.  But  when  he  indulged  in  a 
severity  which,  in  the  view  of  some,  might  perhaps  have 
been  mitigated,  there  existed  an  urgent  reason  for  it — 
often  a  combination  of  urgent  reasons,  which  could  not 
properly  be  set  aside.  Among  these  reasons,  however,  a 
wanton  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  criti- 
cised had  no  place.  He  may  in  some  instance  have  been 
moved  by  his  sense  of  justice  to  inflict  a  castigation; 
he  may  in  some  other  instance  have  been  led  by  a  re- 
gard for  the  reputation  of  American  scholarship  to  mani- 
fest surprise,  and  to  speak  out  the  clear  opinions  of  an 
intelligent  scholar.     But  he  was  a   man   of  principle.     He 
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acted  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  duty.  And  if  as  a 
censor  in  literature,  lie  at  any  time  by  an  indispensable 
severity  occasioned  pain  to  a  worthy  person,  he  felt  the 
pain  himself,  and  remembered  it,  and  was  at  times  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to  regret  that  he 
had  inflicted  it.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  al- 
luded to  his  feelings  on  the  subject.  He  spoke  particu- 
larly of  a  literary  controversy  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  with  a  distinguished  man,  whom  in  youth  and 
manhood  he  had  known  as  a  familiar  acquaintance.  The 
pain  produced  by  having  perhaps  occasioned  pain,  was 
still  alive  after  so  many  years,  and  led  him  to  say  that 
perhaps  some  things  which  he  had  written  might  better 
have   been   omitted. 

But  sensitive  as  he  was  on  this  subject  generally,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  jury  of  fair-minded,  competent 
scholars,  keeping  in  mind  the  great  object  of  literary 
criticism,  would  judge  that  his  writings  which  belonged 
to  this  class  were  marked  by  excessive  severity.  For 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  his  was  not  the  severity 
of  abuse,   but  of  showing  the   errors   of  his   author. 

His  English  writings  would  fill  a  number  of  volumes 
if  they  were  collected,  and  we  doubt  not  there  are  many 
among  his  pupils  and  friends,  to  whom  such  a  collection 
would   be  most   acceptable. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Professor  Kingsley  as  a 
scholar,  interested  in  the  advancement  of  classical  educa- 
tion, and  as  a  writer.  He  also  occupied  an  important 
post  as  a  governing  officer  of  the  college.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  influence  over  the  students,  who  regard- 
ed his  opinions  of  propriety,  and  were  incited  to  stu- 
diousness   by  his   earnestness   for    sound   learning,  by  his 
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readiness  to   aid   their    efforts,  and  by   the  shining  exam- 
ple  of    scholarship     which   they    saw  in     him.      He    was 
dignified  in    all   his   official    intercourse   with    them ;    but 
admitted  without    distance    or    reserve  to    a  pleasant    fa- 
miliarity,  such   as    sought    his     acquaintance    in    private. 
Nor  did   he  thereby  diminish  his  personal  influence.     On 
the  contrary,   the   great  respect  for  his   talents   and  learn- 
ing,  which  his   public   instructions   inspired,   was    sure   to 
be   increased    by   more     unrestrained    intercourse.      There 
were,   and  perhaps   still   are,   some  who   cannot  forget  his 
censures,    however  well    deserved ;    for    it  is   well   known 
that  he   could  bring  wit   and    satire   to   his   aid,   in   exer- 
cising  control  in  the  recitation-room,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
His  own   sense   of   propriety    was   so    active    as     well   as 
delicate,   that  he    sometimes,   not  without  indignation,  in- 
flicted  a  penalty  which  could  not  be  deemed  slight.     But 
this  was   when  the  punishment  followed  close  upon  the  of- 
fense ;  nor  was  it    a  trifle   to   receive  one   of    those   bolts 
from  his  lips.     It  is  not  strange   that  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, not   only   by   the  man  who  received   it,   but   by   all 
who  saw  it  fall.     It  was,  therefore,   generally  thought  un- 
safe to   go   very   far  in   indulging  improprieties   of  speech 
or  behavior    in   his    presence.     Yet,    no   one  who   desired 
to   do  well  had   any  reason  to  dread  a  rebuke  from  him. 
In    deliberations   for  the  punishment  of   misdemeanors 
he   always   seemed   to  bear  in   mind   the   impulsiveness  of 
youth,  and   unless  the   person  accused  was  guilty  of  some 
gros      turpitude,   he    leaned    to    the    side    of    forbearance. 
He  had    a  great    abhorrence   of   meanness   and    baseness. 
He     was    more    indulgent    to    occasional    faults     than    to 
habitual  neglect  of  duty.     His  approval,  especially  of  their 
intellectual  efforts,  was  very  highly  valued  by  the  students, 
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arid  as  much  desired  as  that  of  any  other  person.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  make  his  refined  and  severe  taste  in 
some  measure  a  standard  in  the   college   community. 

As  a  colleague,  Professor  Kingsley  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  his  associates,  who  feel  that  by  his  death 
not  only  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  institution  is 
taken  away,  but  also  that  they  have  lost  a  personal  friend, 
— a  friend,  who,  without  any  pretension,  and  inclined  even 
to  make  himself  of  but  little  importance, — by  his  daily 
society — by  his  conversation,  which  ever  held  them 
delighted — by  his  quick  sympathy,  which  sought  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  sickness,  or,  not  with  the  mockery 
of  words  but  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  shared  in 
the  sorrows  of  those  who  mourned, — by  his  readiness  to 
aid  them  in  their  public  labors,  however  slight  the 
urgency, — in  short,  by  all  that  he  did  and  all  that  he 
was,  made  himself  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their 
happiness  from  day  to  day.  He  was  one  with  them. 
That  friendly  harmony,  which  came  down  with  him  and 
his  life-associates  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
never  ceased  in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
was  united  with  them  in  one  great  object — the  welfare 
and  good  progress  of  the  college.  They  were  a  part  of 
it  to   him,   and   his  life   was   bound   up  in   its   prosperity. 

In  the  family  he  was  the  center  of  affection  and 
respect.  His  great  and  varied  learning  and  intelligence 
were  united  with  a  striking  simplicity,  which  allowed  no 
trace  of  any  consciousness  of  superior  dignity  to  appear. 
And  yet,  although  he  felt  more  than  the  usual  interest 
of  a  father  in  the  happiness  and  daily  plans  of  each 
member  of  the  domestic  circle,  he,  nevertheless,  showed 
himself    singularly   and    delicately  unobtrusive    respecting 
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their  plans  for  the  future  and  their  present  employments. 
This  quality,  which  also  showed  itself  in  his  friendships, 
had  its  foundation  in  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  his 
nature — a  sensitiveness  which  also  prevented,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
respecting  himself.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating knowledge  in  every  form,  but  as  if  it  were 
contrary  to  his  very  nature,  he  shrank  from  opening  his 
heart  to  any  one.  Much,  therefore,  which  pertained  most 
intimately  to  his  habitual  life,  was  known  only  to  him- 
self. With  this  sensitiveness  was  joined  a  high  degree 
of  sensibility,  which  was  ever  manifest  as  a  trait  in  his 
character,  or  rather  as  a  quality  affecting  the  whole  man. 
It  appeared  in  his  countenance,  in  his  eye,  in  his  voice, 
and  indeed,  in  his  whole  frame,  showing  the  deep  emotion 
of  his  soul.  It  existed  like  a  higher  degree  of  life, 
animating  his  whole  being,  making  him  feel  all  things 
'more  keenly  than  other  men.  I  know  of  no  other  man 
whose  eyes  so  often  filled  with  unbidden  tears  as  his. 
Now,  however  reserved  such  a  man  may  be  towards  his 
family  and  friends,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  affection  for 
them,  nor  will  it  fail  of  being  at  some  time  fully 
revealed.  "Who  that  knew  of  it  will  soon  forget  the 
depth  of  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  oldest  son? — a 
sorrow  that  never  departed  from  his  heart  while  he  lived. 
For  years  after  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  event,  he 
could  testify,  that  no  day  had  passed  over  his  head 
without  bringing  the  remembrance  of  that  son.  He 
loved  the  society  of  his  household,  and  in  it  he  spent 
his  life,  deeply  interested  in  every  member,  more  ready 
to  communicate  knowledge  than  advice,  and  showing  the 
depth    of    a    generous    love,    less    by    words    than    by 
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numerous  acts  of  kindness.  How  little  can  our  sympathy, 
sincere  and  constant  as  it  may  be,  compensate  to  this 
bereaved  household  for  their   perpetual  loss  ! 

The  lively  sensibility  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  nature  show- 
ed itself  also  in  his  keen  sense  of  justice.  He  was 
carefully  just  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  and  incul- 
cated the  same  on  his  children.  He  was  just  also  in 
his  opinions.  He  rejoiced  in  the  prevalence  of  justice, 
nor  had  he  any  sympathy  with  injustice,  however  forti- 
fied by  authority  or  by  reasons  of  moral  or  political 
expediency. 

He  was  a  man  of  punctual  and  careful  habits. 
He  was  never  late  at  the  class-room,  or  at  prayers,  or 
at  the  meetings  for  college  business.  He  was  sometimes 
absent,  but  he  was  never  late.  He  habitually  took  great 
care  of  whatever  pertained  to  himself  or  was  committed 
to   his   charge. 

He  showed  a  special  carefulness  of  books.  He  was 
very  sensitive  to  their  abuse.  From  his  infancy  a  book 
had  been  something  more  to  him  than  paper  and  ink. 
With  a  great  portion  of  his  own  books,  and  indeed  with 
very  many  in  the  college  library  he  enjoyed,  as  it  were, 
a  personal  acquaintance.  He  took  them  up  with  an 
interested  friendly  look,  and  told  their  age  and.  history 
almost  as  if  they  were  his  children ;  and  he  noted  their 
loss  as  something  more  than  the  loss  of  property.  He 
was  careful  in  the  management  of  property  ;  but  it  was 
not  a  carefulness  that  prevented  generosity  on  his  part. 
He  made  no  boast  of  his  gifts ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  most  generous  have  scarcely  been  known.  In 
later    life,    Providence   so    increased    his     means   that    he 
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was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  beyond  the  apprehension 
of   want. 

Allied  to  carefulness  is  caution.  This  was  a  prevail- 
ing trait,  and  has  perhaps  stood  in  the  way  of  his  use- 
fulness and  his  fame.  So  severe  was  the  standard  by 
which  he  judged  others,  and  by  which  he  would  judge 
himself,  that  he  rarely  allowed  himself  to  appear  before 
the  public,  unless  called  out  by  some  emergency.  To 
this,  therefore,  must  we  charge  it,  that  one  who  possess- 
ed so  rare  qualifications  for  authorship,  even  refused  ur- 
gent and  honorable  invitations  to  appear  before  the 
public,  and  confined  himself  to  the  works,  which,  con- 
siderable as  they  are,  are  themselves  evidence  that  the 
soil  which  produced  them  might  have  borne  more  abun- 
dant  fruits. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Kingsley  would  not  be  complete 
if  I  should  omit  to  mention  his  great  simplicity.  It 
might  be  called  a  marked  peculiarity,  for  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  such  a  man  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  He 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  shrewdness.  Indeed,  most 
persons  would  say,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  had 
more  shrewdness  than  simplicity.  Each  quality  had  its 
place.  As  an  observer  or  listener,  or  a  learner  in  any 
other  way,  he  had  all  the  simplicity,  and  manifested  at 
times  all  the  gladness  of  a  child.  But  when  he  applied 
his  judgment  to  what  he  had  learned,  he  showed  un- 
common shrewdness. 

In  the  year  1845,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley  went  to  Europe  to  purchase  books  for 
the  college  library.  He  executed  his  commission  with 
great  judgment  and   with  great  satisfaction  to  those  inter- 
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ested  in  the  library.  His  purchases  were  made  chiefly 
in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic. 
This  expedition  gave  him  high  enjoyment.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gratified  his  inclination  to  gain  an  acquaintance 
with  books.  He  went  on  his  daily  errand  with  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  what  was  before  him,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  he  was  gathering  rich  treasures  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  soon  be  rejoicing  in  at  home. 
In  the  second  place,  he  enjoyed  the  visit  to  foreign 
lands.  He  was  much  exhilarated  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scenes  which  were  passing  before  him.  He  was  inter- 
ested to  see  the  scenes  of  great  events,  and  the  abodes 
of  men  with  whose  names  he  had  been  familiar  from 
his  childhood,  as  the  authors  of  great  achievements  in 
the  state  or  in  literature.  He  was  interested  to  observe 
the  different  habits  and  modes  of  life  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  prevailed  in  diverse  nations.  These  travels, 
also,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  distinguished  living  men ; 
to  see  brilliant  pageants,  and  compare  the  splendor  of 
royalty  with  republican  simplicity.  He  enjoyed  every 
thing.  It  was  a  continual  feast  of  fat  things.  Even  the 
inconveniences  and  distresses  of  traveling,  had  their 
pleasant  side.  They  were  human  experiences  at  least, 
and  they  were  his.  His  eye  constantly  shone  with  new 
delight.  So  numerous  were  the  new  phases  of  human 
life,  and  so  various  the  products  of  human  skill  in  the 
beautiful  city,  that  again  and  again,  the  walk  of  a  half 
a  mile  consumed  the  best  hours  of  the  morning.  And 
after  his  safe  return  home,  his  life  seemed  to  have  a 
new  element  of  gladness  in  it,  in  the  recollection  of 
his  successful  travels.    His  health,  moreover,  appeared  to 
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have  been  improved  by  the  expedition,  and  soon  after 
his  return,  he  resumed  his  duties  with  new  vigor,  which 
did  not  abate  while  he  remained  an  officer  of  the 
college.  Yet,  he  soon  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
decline  of  his  powers.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  he  informed  me  that  he  intended  to  re- 
sign his  office  at  the  end  of  three  years,  at  which  time 
he  should  have  been  fifty  years  an  officer  in  the  college. 
In  reply  to  objections  to  his  resolution,  he  said  that 
his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  desired  me  to  remind 
him  of  his  promise  when  the  time  came  round,  play- 
fully expressing  the  apprehension,  that  by  that  time  he 
should  have  lost  his  usual  judgment  respecting  himself. 
When  the  time  came  there  was  no  decline  in  his 
powers — no  diminution  of  his  ability  or  his  willingness 
to  discharge  the  duties  with  which  half  a  century's  ser- 
vice had  made  him  familiar.  And  although  he  persist- 
ed in  his  cherished  determination,  he  still  felt  unwilling 
to  give  up  at  once  the  business  of  his  life.  Accord- 
ingly, he  spent  a  part  of  the  year  which  followed  his 
resignation,  in  instructing  the  Junior  class  in  those  writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  which  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality  of    the  soul. 

On  the  24th  of  last  August,  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  ./Eneas  Monson,  who,  before  his  death,  was  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  the  college.  He  was  unwell 
when  he  went  out.  "When  he  returned  to  his  house,  it 
was  for  the  last  time.  It  was  evident  to  the  physician, 
who  was  soon  called,  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  nor  did  the 
remedies  used  avail  anything  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  He,  himself,  seemed  almost  disinclined  to  know 
that  it  was   anything    more   than   a   slight    sickness,   from 
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which  he  should  soon  be  relieved,  and  declined  as  much  as 
he  could,  the  services  of  others.  But  the  day  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
summer,  the  truth  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  in  reply  to  his  wife,  who  carefully  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  opinion  of  his  physicians,  that  he  was 
in  danger  and  might  not  recover,  he  quietly  replied,  "I 
did  not  know  that  you  were  aware  of  it."  So  calmly 
had  he,  who  had  enjoyed  the  rational  pleasures  of  a  use- 
ful intellectual  life  with  almost  unparalleled  zest,  and 
whose  keen  appetite  for  these  elevated  enjoyments  was 
not  yet  at  all  blunted  by  the  approach  of  age,  resigned 
all,  and  composed  himself  to  die.  "When  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  he  was  asked  if  a  familiar  friend,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  should  be  called  in  to  pray  with  him, 
he  said,  "I  do  know  that  it  would  be  right  to  pray  abso- 
lutely that  my  life  should  be  prolonged — I  have  already 
gone  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  human  life — and  the 
present  may  be  the  best  time  for  my  removal." — "  Gon- 
stans  et  libens  fatum  excepistif" 

How  like  a  philosopher!  How  closely  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  that  page  of  the  Roman  philosopher 
with  which  he  closed  his  classical  instructions ! — "  J¥os 
vero,  si  quid  tale  acciderit,  ut  a  deo  denuntiatum  videa- 
tur,  ut  exeamus  e  vita, . . .  eo  simus  animo, . .  .ut  nihil 
in  malis  ducamus  quod  sit  vel  a  diis  immortalibus  vel 
a  natura,  parente  omnium,  constitutumP  But  it  was  not 
philosophy  which  sustained  our  departed  friend  in  that 
last  conflict.  Or  rather  it  was  the  highest  philosophy — 
the  philosophy  of  the  soul  which  confides  in  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God.  On  that  bed  of  death,  in  a 
calm    conversation    with    his   dearest    friend,   some  hours 
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before  his  departure,  he  avowed  his  trust  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  responded  to  the  Christian  hope,  that 
all  the  members  of  that  dear  family  should  finally  be 
gathered  for  more  blessed  and  everlasting  society.  Nor 
was  this  delightful  testimony  to  the  sustaining  power  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  the  only  evidence  of  his  religious 
character. 

In  the  year  1808,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  he  adorned  that  profession  by  an  unblem- 
ished life.  He  wrought  righteousness.  He  worshipped 
God  with  his  household  every  passing  day.  And  all 
along  the  course  of  that  half  century,  the  heart  which 
he  instinctively  strove  to  keep  from  the  view  of  men, 
was  so  far  revealed,  that  we  see  that  it  cherished  and 
was  cheered  by  the  truths  of  religion.  In  his  last 
conversation  with  one  of  his  colleagues  he  said,  that  from 
early  childhood,  when  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  a 
Christian  mother,  his  mind  had  been  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  religion — that  there  had  been  a  time,  when 
his  mind  had  been  aroused,  and  a  crisis  in  his  life  had 
seemed  to  occur.  He,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
himself  with  earnestness,  as  being  under  the  greatest 
obligations  for  the  impressions  on  this  subject  he  had 
received  at  home.  He  was  a  student  of  the  Bible. 
He  had  been  accustomed,  particularly  of  late,  to  spend 
much  time  in  reading  its  contents  in  other  languages. 
In  his  family  there  had  been  observed  a  growth  of 
religious  feeling,  especially  discoverable  in  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  household.  He  acknowledged  our  depend- 
ence on  the  grace  of  God,  speaking  with  peculiar 
earnestness  of  our  "  infinite  need  of  the  regenerating 
influences   of  the  Holy  Spirit."      But  the  delicacy  of  his 
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nature  had  generally  during  his  life  prevented  his  giving 
frequent  utterance  to  his  religious  feelings.  "Who  can 
tell  how  much  he  may  have  been  troubled  with  this 
unwilling  reserve,  or  how  carefully  he  may  have  con- 
sidered it  in  his  heart  ?  The  phases  of  the  Christian 
life   are   as  various  as  are   human  hearts. 

His  life  is  ended,  and  as  we  contemplate  it  in  its 
great  usefulness,  its  completeness,  and  the  crowning  glory 
of  its  purity  in  obedience  to  God,  which  through  faith 
made  its  close  so  calm,   we  feel  that  all  is  well. 

"  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 
The  bound  of  man's   appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed — life's  labors  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed ; 
While  the   soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  is  set!" 
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A    SEBMON 
AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  NATHANIEL  W.  TAYLOR,  D.  D., 

In  the  Center  Church,  March  12,  1858, 

BY  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  Pastok. 


If,  in  these  obsequies,  we  might  regard  exclusively  the  grief 
that  darkens  the  circle  of  domestic  love  and  the  wider  circle  of 
personal  and  private  friendship,  we  could  not  but  turn  to  some 
of  those  familiar  themes  of  Christian  consolation  which  are 
always  fresh  and  bright  in  the  hour  of  sorrow.  But  the  grief 
which  brings  us  together  in  this  concourse,  is  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  sympathy  with  those  who  are  following  the 
remains  of  a  husband  and  father  to  the  grave.  A  great  and 
honored  institution  of  sacred  learning  is  here  to-day  as  a  mourner. 
Hundreds  of  the  public  and  official  ministers  of  God's  word — 
some  of  them  veterans  in  the  service — some  of  them  in  this 
assembly,  and  some  far  away  in  the  remotest  regions  to  which 
the  intelligence  of  this  bereavement  has  been  conveyed  on  the 
lines  of  magnetic  communication— feel  in  their  hearts  the  break- 
ing of  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  their  venerated  teacher.  Not 
the  aged  members  of  one  church  only,  but  all  these  churches, 
share  in  the  bereavement.  A  great  light  has  been  extinguished  : 
no,  not  extinguished,  but  removed  to  shine  on  us,  henceforth, 
only  from  the  historic  past ;  removed  to  shine  in  that  high  and 
blessed  sphere  where  "  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  rights 
eousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

The  public  relation,  then,  of  these  funeral  services,  leads  me 
to  select,  as  the  subject  of  brief  discourse,  and  as  opening  a 
field  of  thought  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  words  in  which 
our  Saviour  spoke  of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  ministry. 

JOHN  V.  35.    He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  ;  and  ye  were  will- 
ing FOR  A  SEASON  TO  REJOICE  IN  HIS  LIGHT. 

The  man  of  whom  these  words  were  spoken  had  a  remarkable 
eminence  as  a  minister  of  God  and  a  rjreacher  of  righteousness. 
Not  only  was  his  special  function  one  that  made  him  eminent 
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of  his  gifts,  in  the  power  of  his  preaching,  in  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  his  hearers,  in  the  wide  agitation  and  in- 
quiry that  were  caused  by  his  labors,  and  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  expectation  and  of  personal  repentance  and  reformation 
which  he  inaugurated,  as  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  that 
new  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Christ,  long  promised  and 
waited  for,  was  then  about  to  establish. 

Christ  himself  is  the  light  of  the  world — the  true  light — the 
sun  of  righteousness,  with  healing  in  his  wings.  He  himself 
testifies,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  :  he  that  folio  we  th  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 
His  coming  into  the  world  is  the  rising  of  an  infinite  light  on 
them  who  were  in  darkness.  He  makes  God,  duty,  sin,  and  the 
relations  of  the  conscious  soul  to  God  and  eternity,  manifest  in 
this  dark  world,  and  "  that  which  maketh  manifest  is  light." 
Where  he  is  made  known  in  the  story  of  his  incarnation,  of  his 
life  on  earth,  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  of  his  ascension 
and  kingdom-— where  he  is  made  known  in  the  divine  beauty  of 
his  character,  in  the  simple  grandeur  and  power  of  his  teaching, 
and  in  the  ineffable  condescension  and  ineffable  glory  of  his  re- 
deeming work — there  is  light ;  for  there  God  is  revealed  to 
men,  and  especially  revealed  to  every  attentive,  trembling,  peni- 
tent and  believing  soul. 

Yet  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world."  They  are  the  light  of  the  world  because  he  shines  in 
them,  and  by  means  of  them  he  makes  God  manifest  to  men. 
Every  believer  in  Christ  becomes  a  witness  for  him,  and  an  in- 
stance and  illustration  of  his  power  to  save.  Every  believer  in 
whom  Christ  is  the  hope  of  glory,  and  who,  being  in  Christ, 
becomes  a  new  creature,  renewed  in  knowledge  and  true  holiness, 
shines  as  a  light  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life. 
Christ  is  with  them — he  hath  given  them  light ;  and  therefore, 
where  such  men  are,  there  God  is  known — there  God's  govern- 
ment, God's  holy  displeasure  against  sin,  God's  mercy  and  for- 
giveness, and  all  the  soul's  relations  to  the  unseen  world,  are 
felt  to  be  realities.  Where  such  men  are,  an  illumination  from 
Christ  strikes  on  the  consciences  of  all  who  become  acquainted 
with  their  principles,  aims,  sympathies  and  hopes.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  their  relation  to  Christ,  and  of  the  testimony  which 
they  give  for  him,  that  they  are  the  light  of  the  world. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  in  what  distinctive  sense  it  is  that 
every  true  minister  of  Christ  is,  in  the  measure  of  his  gifts  and 
of  his  fidelity  in  using  them,  a  light  in  the  world.     His  work  is 


to  make  Christ  known — to  call  men  to  Christ — to  overcome,  by 
teaching  and  persuasion,  the  difficulties  which  hinder  men  from 
seeing  Christ  and  feeling  the  attraction  of  the  cross — to  say,  as 
John  said,  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming  to  him,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God."  His  work  is  like  that  of  Christ's  immediate 
fore-runner,  of  whom  we  read,  "  The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to 
bear  witness  of  the  Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  be- 
lieve. He  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  Light." 

It  is  no  misapplication,  then,  of  the  words  in  which  the 
Saviour  spoke  of  John  the  Baptist,  if  we  use  them  as  descrip- 
tive of  that  eminent  preacher  of  Christ,  whose  work  of  almost 
half  a  century  is  now  finished.  We  honor  Christ  when  we  say 
of  his  departed  servant,  "  He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light, 
and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  that  light." 

More  than*forty-eight  years  ago,  the  First  Church  in  this  city, 
having  rejoiced  for  a  season  in  the  stirring  and  powerful  ministry 
of  Moses  Stuart,  was  deprived  of  its  pastor  by  his  removal  to 
that  different  service  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  widely 
celebrated.  Two  years  and  three  months  elapsed  before  the 
vacancy  was  filled.  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  forty- 
six  years  ago,  another  pastor  was  ordained.  He  was  the  only 
candidate  on  whom,  in  all  that  period,  the  choice  of  the  Church 
and  Society  had  fallen.  Once  he  had  declined  their  invitation, 
and  it  was  only  in  deference  to  a  second  and  more  harmonious 
call  that  he  consented  to  accept  the  weighty  charge. 

It  was  indeed  a  weighty  charge  which  he  accepted.  The 
brief  ministry  of  his  immediate  predecessor  had  been  attended 
by  a  memorable  revival  of  religion,  the  first  great  awakening 
which  this  Church  or  this  town  had  known  in  half  a  century. 
A  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  character  of  the  Church 
and  in  its  religious  habits  and  sympathies,  bringing  it  over  to 
the  side  of  what  was  then  called  u  New  Divinity."  But  the 
new  order  of  things  had  hardly  been  consolidated.  There  were 
elements  in  the  Church,  which  might  easily  have  fermented  into 
discord,  and  which  required  special  gifts  of  power  and  wisdom 
in  the  pastor.  A  rash  man,  or  a  man  of  only  moderate  power 
in  the  pulpit,  would  have  been  wholly  unfit  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  the  crisis.  But  the  pastor  who  came  to  the  task 
of  guiding  the  Church,  and  of  preaching  the  word  of  God  to 
the  people  here,  though  lie  was  a  young  man,  less  than  five 
years  a  graduate,  and  though  wholly  unexperienced  in  pas- 
toral responsibilities,  brought  with  him  a  more  than  ordinary 
preparation  for  his  work.     In  his  study  of  theology  he  had  had 


the  benefit  of  a  special  relation  to  his  illustrious  teacher.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  President  D  wight,  does  not 
adequately  express  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  them. 
Kesiding  for  two  years  in  the  family  of  the  President,  writing 
habitually  from  the  dictation  of  those  eloquent  lips,  he  was  not 
a  mere  amanuensis,  nor  merely  a  favorite  pupil.  In  the  relation 
thus  established,  there  was  the  mutual  attraction  and  mutual 
excitement  of  two  powerful  and  kindred  minds,  unequal  indeed 
in  age  and  office,  each  differing  from  the  other  in  many  pecu- 
liarities of  intellectual  constitution,  yet  both  alike  profoundly 
interested  in  the  great  questions  and  debates  which  form  the 
science  of  theology.  It  was  in  such  an  intimacy,  and  under 
such  an  influence,  that  the  young  pastor  of  this  Church  in  1812 
had  been  trained  to  handle  the  great  themes  of  God's  revelation 
to  men. 

His  ministry  here  was  even  more  honored  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  Whatever  lack  of  unanimity  there  may  have 
been  in  regard  to  his  settlement,  all  traces  of  it  were  soon  re- 
moved by  the  unquestionable  power  and  fidelity  of  his  public 
ministrations  and  the  suavity  of  his  private  intercourse  with 
families  and  individuals.  Those  solid  and  massive  discourses, 
full  of  linked  and  twisted  logic,  yet  giving  out  at  every  point 
sharp  flashes  of  electric  fire,  was  just  what  was  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  his  predecessor  had  begun.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  ministry,  he  began  to  see  a  great  result  of  his  labors. 
That  year,  1815,  was  marked  in  the  history  of  this  Church,  and 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  city  and  the  College,  as  a  year 
of  awakening  and  of  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ.  Another 
and  more  signal  revival  of  God's  work  began  in  the  year  1820, 
and  continued  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  Some  of  those 
whose  heads  are  now  gray,  remember  with  the  deepest  sensibility, 
that  Sabbath,  the  last  day  of  the  year  1820,  when  more  than 
seventy  persons,  old  and  young  and  of  every  condition  in  life, 
filled  those  aisles,  as  they  came  from  their  seats  to  take  the 
vows  of  God  upon  them,  and  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
Church.  That  was  a  day  for  which  an  earnest  and  willing 
pastor  might  well  be  willing  to  die.  How  many  of  that  com- 
pany, whom  the  pastor  then  counted  with  joy  as  the  seals  of 
his  ministry,  and  whom  he  then  welcomed  to  the  communion 
of  the  saints  on  earth,  have  now  welcomed  him  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  glorified  in  heaven  ! 

His  official  connection  with  this  Church  was  dissolved  in  De- 
cember, 1822.  The  reorganization  of  the  system  of  theological 
education  in  Yale  College,  restoring  the  original  design  of  the 


institution  by  giving  to  it  a  distinct  Faculty  of  Theology,  was 
in  part  the  result  of  his  great  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  of  those  theological  studies  of  his  which  were  identified 
with  the  power  of  his  ministry.  There  were  those  who  believed 
that  one  so  gifted  as  he  was  for  the  systematic  exposition  of 
Divine  truth,  and  so  successful  in  winning  souls,  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  employing  his  gifts,  and  of  turning  his  ex- 
perience and  skill  to  the  best  account,  in  the  special  work  of 
training  men  to  preach  the  Gospel.  I  think  I  do  not  speak  at 
random  when  I  say  that  the  Dwight  professorship  was  founded 
for  him,  and  that  the  Theological  Department  was  planned  with 
the  expectation  of  making  him  a  teacher  of  theology.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-six-,  he  relinquished  the  pastoral  office,  and  with  a 
physical  constitution  seriously  impaired  by  the  intense  and  long 
continued  mental  excitement  which  had  characterized  his  minis- 
try, he  entered  on  his  new  employment.  His  lecture  room  was 
soon  filled  ;  and  his  pupils,  fascinated  with  the  charm  of  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  sublime  science  which  he  taught,  were  them- 
selves enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  his  teaching.  This  is 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  service  in  that  chair  of  instruction. 
In  all,  he  has  had  nearly  seven  hundred  pupils.  Of  these,  not 
a  few  have  been — not  a  few  are  now — widely  honored  for  their 
work's  sake.  Their  usefulness  in  the  field,  which  is  the  world, 
is  the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  his.  Their  grateful  re- 
membrance of  him — their  affectionate  testimony  to  the  exciting 
and  guiding  power  of  his  great  mind — is  his  living  monument. 
His  retirement  from  the  pastoral  office  did  not  imply  in  his 
thought  any  relinquishment  of  the  work  of  the  ministry.  For 
a  long  course  of  years,  his  weekly  labor  in  the  pulpit  was  almost 
without  interruption.  To  the  congregation  of  his  former  charge 
he  continued  to  preach,  at  the  invitation  of  their  committee, 
with  great  frequency,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction,  till  he  sus- 
pected that  his  readiness  to  do  so  was  diminishing  their  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  choosing  a  new  pastor.  Only  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  settlement  of  his  successor,  he  began  to  preach  (Sept. 
1826)  to  the  Third  Congregational  Church,  then  just  instituted, 
and  till  1830  he  was,  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  its  pastor. 
For  nearly  a  year  he  preached,  statedly,  to  the  North  Church 
in  Hartford.  In  the  memorable  year  1831,  his  labors,  as  a 
preacher,  were  abundant  in  these  churches  and  elsewhere  ;  for 
in  the  wide  religious  awakening  of  that  year,  such  preaching  as 
his  was  greatly  sought  after.  There  is  no  Congregational  church 
in  this  city,  almost  none  in  this  neighborhood  of  churches,  which 
has  not,  in  some  vacancy  of  its  pastorate,  sought  and  enjoyed 
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his  powerful  ministration  of  the  word.  Probably  in  every  one 
of  these  churches  there  are  some  who  acknowledge,  with  grate- 
ful sensibility,  the  deep  impression  which  the  Gospel,  ministered 
by  him,  has  stamped  upon  their  spiritual  being  forever. 

Others  may  speak,  elsewhere,  of  his  theological  controversies, 
and  may  criticise  the  peculiarities  of  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical system.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  those  who 
knew  him  best,  know  how  painful  controversy,  as  distinguished 
from  discussion,  was  to  him.  He  loved  discussion  ;  his  mind 
rushed  to  an  argument  like  a  war-horse  to  the  battle  ;  he  re- 
joiced in  the  well-guarded  statement  and  strenuous  defense  of 
truth  ;  his  intellectual  nature  exulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  latent 
inaccuracy  ;  he  had  an  instinctive  and  ineradicable  confidence 
in  the  power  of  logic  to  convince  ;  but  controversy,  with  its 
personal  alienations,  its  exasperating  imputations,  and  its  too 
frequent  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion,  was  what  his  soul 
abhorred.  In  the  earnestness  of  debate  he  might  charge  an 
opponent  with  absurdity  and  nonsense  ;  but  it  was  not  his  wont 
to  charge  a  brother  with  heresy,  or  to  represent  an  unguarded 
statement  or  an  inconclusive  argument  as  identical  with  heresy. 
How  well  he  continued  to  love  old  friends,  whom  the  sharpness 
of  theological  difference  had  alienated  from  him,  they  can  tell 
who  remember  his  brotherly  visit  to  the  death-bed  of  the  one 
whom  he  loved  the  most,  and  who,  in  a  pious  but  erroneous 
zeal,  had  done  the  most  to  destroy  his  good  name.  There  were 
no  dry  eyes  in  that  chamber  of  suffering  when  Taylor  fell  weep- 
ing on  the  neck  of  Nettleton  and  kissed  him. 

I  may  speak  the  more  freely  in  commendation  of  him  as  a 
theologian — and  perhaps  with  the  more  weight — inasmuch  as  it 
is  no  secret  that  there  are  some  points  in  his  philosophy,  and 
some  principles  in  his  method  of  solving  certain  difficulties  in 
theology,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept.  Let  me  say, 
then,  that  he  was  the  last,  as  the  elder  Edwards  was  the  first, 
of  the  great  masters  in  the  distinctive  theology  of  New  England. 
When  I  speak  of  great  masters  in  theology,  I  do  not  mean  all 
who  have  been  useful  or  eminent  as  instructors  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  or  who  have  powerfully  maintained  and  defended 
the  accepted  truth.  I  mean  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  thought  by  more  exact  definitions  and  distinctions 
in  theology.  The  names  in  that  succession,  from  the  elder 
Edwards,  are  few, — Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  Smalley, 
Emmons,  Taylor, — and  the  last,  not  least  in  the  illustrious  dy- 
nasty. We  need  not  claim  for  any  of  those  great  names  the 
honor  of  infallibility.     We  need  not  accept  the  opinions  of  any 


of  them  as  great  discoveries,  free  from  all  mixture  of  error — but 
these  men  have  been  the  great  originators  of  thought  in  the 
progress  of  the  New  England  theology :  and  their  spirits  rule 
us,  and  will  rule  us  "  from  their  sceptered  urns." 

The  chief  contribution  which  the  last  of  these  great  masters 
has  made  to  the  progress  and  defence  of  theological  science,  is 
in  the  clearness  and  fullness  with  which  his  teachings  has  de- 
veloped the  distinction  and  mutual  relations  between  God's  all- 
comprehending  providence  and  God's  government  over  his  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  creatures.  Doubtless  this  momentous 
distinction  was  recognized  in  theology  before  he  began  to  illus- 
trate and  apply  it,  just  as  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  inability  was  recognized  before  Smalley  defined  and  un- 
folded it.  But  the  effect  of  his  teaching  is  felt  to-day  by  theo- 
logians of  various  schools  and  systems,  who  have  never  con- 
sciously accepted  any  of  his  formulae  ;  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  felt  when  the  distinctive  theology  of  New  England  shall 
have  been  merged  in  the  general  and  united  progress  which  the 
universal  Church  is  yet  to  make  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
the  glories  of  his  word. 

But  I  may  not  dwell  upon  this  particular  aspect  of  what  this 
servant  of  God  has  done  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  After  all,  it  was  by  his  power  as  a  preacher  of 
the  word,  more  than  by  any  power  which  he  exerted  as  a  mere 
teacher  of  theology,  that  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 
Those  sermons  of  his,  which  have  been  heard  by  so  many  thou- 
sands, especially  in  times  of  religious  awakening — those  strong 
and  terrible  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  soul  unreconciled 
to  God — those  magnificent  and  more  than  Miltonic  portraitures 
of  God's  government — those  expostulations  in  the  name  of  In- 
finite Pity — those  thunderings  and  lightnings  from  eternity — 
these,  in  the  deep  heavy  tones  of  that  trumpet  voice,  and  with 
the  impressive  flashes  of  that  eye  through  which  the  soul  looked 
out  from  beneath  the  "dome  of  thought" — these  live  in  our 
remembrance,  and  will  live  in  tradition  after  us — these  live  in 
the  impression  they  have  made  on  our  immortal  nature.  It  \vas 
in  times  of  religious  awakening  and  revival,  that  he  loved  to 
preach.  His  favorite  sermons  were  composed  under  such  ex- 
citements ;  and  to  his  own  mind  every  one  of  them  was  redolent 
with  blessed  memories  of  success.  A  revived,  awed,  anxious 
state  of  religious  feeling,  in  the  community,  was  needed,  that 
they  might  have  their  appropriate  surroundings,  and  might  pro- 
duce their  legitimate  effect,  All  his  theology  was  shaped  and 
framed  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  and  work  of  the  conversion 
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of  sinners  to  God.  If  he  could  have  had  his  choice,  he  would 
have  said,  Let  me  die  in  a  time  of  religious  revival.  He  would 
chosen  that  his  funeral  should  be  attended  by  a  throng  of  souls 
awake  and  alive  to  the  great  realities  of  responsibility  and  eter- 
nity. He  would  have  chosen  that  the  silence  of  his  coffin  should 
preach  to  souls  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  need  and  guilt  before 
God.  In  such  a  time  as  those  in  which  he  most  loved  to  labor 
for  Christ,  he  would  have  chosen  to  "  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better." 

Five  or  six  weeks  ago,  he  ceased  from  all  his  active  work ; 
and  like  Aaron  on  the  mountain,  he  put  off  his  garments  and 
lay  down  to  die.  More  than  once,  when  he  was  reminded  of  a 
former  recovery  from  similar  weakness,  he  replied,  "  No,  I  have 
done, — I  can  only  wait,  committing  myself,  like  Stephen,  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  so,  waiting  in  humble  trustfulness,  he 
has  passed  away.  Meanwhile,  unconciously  to  him,  a  religious 
though  tf ulness  and  earnestness  has  been  spreading  through  this 
community,  once  so  highly  blessed  with  his  labors.  May  we  not 
say  he  has  died  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion  ?  Let  us  bury 
him  with  thoughts  like  those  with  which  a  conqueror  is  buried  on 
the  field  of  victory.  Are  there  not  in  this  assembly  many  whose 
souls  are,  even  now,  poised  on  the  choice  between  the  world  and 
God,  between  death  and  life  ?  "0,  that  those  lips  had  language !" 
0,  for  one  more  utterance  of  the  voice  which  death  has  silenced  ! 
0,  might  we  listen  to  him  yet  again,  here,  in  his  old  place  of 
power  !  But  no  ;  one  by  one,  God's  ministers  must  depart,  to 
utter  his  word  no  more  with  mortal  voice.  Yet  God  remains. 
His  mercy  endureth  forever.  His  Gospel  remains  with  its  of- 
fers and  its  promises.  "  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever."  The  one  true  light  of  the  world,  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  shines  on,  while  the  lesser  stars,  that  reflect  his 
glory,  fade  and  disappear. 

"  Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 

But  lose  themselves  in  Heaven's  own  light." 


A    SERMON 
Preached  in  the  North  Church,  March  14,  1858, 

THE  FIRST  SABBATH  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 

REV.  NATHANIEL  W.  TAYLOR,  D.  D. 

BY  S.  W.  S.  DUTTON,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 


HEBREWS  XL  3.    "And  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

The  great  English  dramatist  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  characters  this  sentiment, 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

Very  different  is  the  testimony  of  God's  word.  While  it  does 
not  deny  that  the  influence  of  evil  deeds  and  of  evil  men  lives 
after  them,  it  declares  that  the  influence  of  good  deeds  and  of 
good  men,  instead  of  being  buried  with  their  bones,  lives  after 
them  with  a  special  and  superior  vitality  and  power.  Thus  it  is 
written,  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot."  God,  by  his  providence  and  Spirit, 
watches  over  the  good  deeds  and  character  of  the  righteous, 
preserving  them  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  may  speak  with 
beneficial  power  to  succeeding  generations  and  ages.  Thus  four 
thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Abel,  the  sacred  writer  in 
text  said  of  his  righteous  conduct ;  "  By  it  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh."  And  it  is  equally  true  to-day,  six  thousand  years 
after  his  death  ;  "  By  it,  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

During  the  last  week,  in  this  city,  there  has  passed  away 
from  among  the  living  a  Christian  man,  whom  God  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace,  and  abundantly 
blessed  with  useful  power.  His  eminent  position  as  a  pastor  for 
many  years,  and  as  a  preacher  of  Christ  for  nearly  fifty  years,  in 
this  community  ;  his  great  influence  for  a  third  of  a  century  as 
a  teacher  of  sacred  theology  ;  his  relation  to  this  church  and 
congregation,  as  one  who,  in  the  intervals  of  pastorates,  has 
supplied  your  pulpit  by  his  ministrations ;  and  his  relation  to 
me  as  my  teacher  and  friend,  whose  advice  commended  me  to 
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you,  and  who  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  his  hands  conse- 
crated me  liere,  in  my  youth,  to  your  service  for  Christ's  sake, 
in  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry — these  considerations  strongly 
move  me  to  improve  this  occasion  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
services,  by  which  "  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

He  was  born  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  June  23,  1786,  the  son 
of  Nathaniel  Taylor,  and  the  grandson  of  Kev.  Nathaniel  Tay- 
lor, who  was  for  fifty- three  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  that  town.  He  was  named  Nathaniel  William — 
Nathaniel  from  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  William  from 
his  father's  brother,  who  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1785.  He 
fitted  for  college  with  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Bethlehem,  and  afterwards  President  of  Hamilton  College, 
who  in  his  family  prepared,  for  college  many  youth,  especially 
of  Litchfield  county.  I  have  often  heard  my  father,  who  pre- 
pared for  college  with  Dr.  Backus  at  the  same  time  with  young 
Taylor,  speak  of  his  early  promise  and  especially  of  his  boyish 
beauty  and  amiableness.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1807,  six  years  from  the  time  of  his  entrance,  having  been  in- 
terrupted two  years  by  sickness. 

It  was  at  some  time  during  his  college  life,  in  his  senior  year 
I  think,  that  he  became  decidedly  a  servant  of  Christ.  Ke- 
specting  that  event  I  have  heard  him  make  a  statement  which 
is  very  instructive  and  monitory.  There  was  a  classmate  and 
particular  friend  of  his,  who  at  the  same  time,  by  the  working 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  was  concerned  for  his  eternal  interests.  The 
two  friends  communicated  their  feelings  to  each  other.  And 
one  day,  while  walking  together,  they  raised  the  question 
whether  they  should  then  call  on  President  Dwight,  who  had 
invited  all  persons  thoughtful  upon  religion  to  call  and  converse 
with  him.  At  length,  while  still  talking  and  doubting  on  that 
question,  they  came  to  President  Dwight's  gate.  There  they 
stopped  and  hesitated.  At  length  Taylor  said,  "  Well,  I  shall 
go  in."  ct  Well,  (said  his  companion,)  I  think  I  will  not,  to- 
day." Taylor  went  in  ;  and  the  result  of  his  conversation  with 
that  eminent  christian  guide  was  that  he  gave  himself  to  Christ 
in  a  covenant  never  to  be  broken,  and  became  "  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light"  in  his  kingdom.  His  companion  from  that 
time  thought  less  and  less  on  the  subject  ;  and,  though  he  lived 
for  many  years  afterward,  a  respectable  man,  he  died  without 
giving  any  evidence  of  a  saving  interest'  in  Christ.  Such  are 
the  crises  in  the  history  of  immortal  souls.  Such  are  the  turn-* 
ing  points  in  eternal  destiny.  Thus  it  is  that  companions  travel 
together  till  they  come  to  where  they  see  plainly  the  open  path 
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to  Christ.  They  consider ;  they  decide  ;  ihe  one  taking  the  way 
to  everlasting  life,  and  the  other  pursuing  the  way  to  everlast- 
ing death.  Oh,  let  all  see  to  it  that  in  these  crises  of  eternal 
destiny,  they  act  aright.  Kegard  the  divine  warning,  and  heed 
the  divine  entreaty,  "  Quench  not  the  spirit." 

Mr.  Taylor,  after  graduation,  spent  an  unusual  time  for  that 
period,  five  years,  in  the  study  of  Theology  ;  being  two  years 
of  the  time  in  the  family  of  President  Dwight,  as  his  amanu- 
ensis and  private  pupil.  In  the  year  1812,  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
this  city,  as  the  successor  of  Professor  Stuart,  who  had  been 
removed  to  the  newly  established  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover.  Ten  years  after,  in  1822,  when  the  corporation  of  Yale 
College,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  design  of  its  founders  that 
a  chief  object  of  the  institution  should  be  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  sacred  ministry,  established  a  theological  school  in 
connection  with  it,  he  was  chosen,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  to 
the  Dwight  Professorship  of  Didactic  Theology.  This  profes- 
sorship had  been  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Timothy  Dwight,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  was  en- 
dowed by  him  chiefly  that  it  might  be  filled  by  his  admired 
friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  already  shown  himself,  both  by  his 
sermons  and  by  his  published  defences  of  christian  truth  and 
doctrine,  to  be  a  master  in  sacred  theology.  In  this  position  he 
remained  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-two,  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  did  not,  however,  on  entering  the  professorship, 
relinquish  preaching,  which  he  greatly  loved.  He  often  preached 
to  the  students  in  college,  especially  in  times  of  unusual  reli- 
gious interest,  and  he  was  always  ready  in  his  room  to  receive 
and  direct  inquirers  in  the  way  of  life  ;  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  young  men,  afterward  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
all  over  this  land  and  the  world,  have  blessed  God  for  his  suc- 
cessful guidance  of  their  awakened  souls.  When  the  Third 
Church  was  formed  in  1826,  he  preached  for  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  till  their  first  pastor  was  ordained,  nearly  four 
years.  For  the  church  which  is  now  the  College  street  Church, 
then  the  Free  Church,  he  preached  for  a  considerable  period 
before  the  installation  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ludlow.  The  pulpit  of 
this  Church  he  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  time  during  the  in- 
terval of  four  and  a  half  years  between  the  pastorates  of  Eev. 
Mr.  Merwin  and  Eev.  Mr.  Sawyer.  When  the  Chapel  street 
Church  was  organized,  he  preached  for  them.  And  then,  when- 
ever there  was  any  unusual  interest  in  religion,  till  his  physical 
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vigor  began  to  be  impaired,  lie  was  ready  to  help,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  fitness  and  power  of  bis  preaching  for  such  times, 
be  was  frequently  called  on  to  belp,  tbe  pastors  of  tbe  city.  He 
bas  often  been  employed  by  the  churches  in  neighboring  towns, 
to  supply  their  pulpits,  when  they  have  been  destitute  of  a 
j)astor.  Very  few  are  the  churches  in  this  county  which  he  has 
not  served  in  this  way,  and  in  which  there  have  not  been  seals 
of  his  ministry.  And  few  have  been  the  Sabbaths  during  his 
long  professorship,  until  the  few  years  past  of  his  advanced  age, 
in  which  he  was  not  engaged  in  his  favorite  employment  of 
preaching  the  gospel. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Taylor,  showing 
that  not  only  the  College,  not  only  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
once  pastor,  but  all  this  community,  and  the  people  of  many 
other  communities,  those  to  whom  he  preached  in  person,  and 
those,  far  more  numerous,  to  whom  he  has  preached  through 
the  pupils  whom  he  has  taught  to  preach,  have  an  interest  and 
property  in  his  memory. 

The  characteristics  of  Dr.  Taylor's  labors  in  the  two  depart- 
ments in  which  he  has  been  engaged  as  pastor  and  preacher,  and 
as  a  teacher  of  theology,  should  receive  our  consideration. 

Rarely  has  a  pastor  been  so  beloved  by  a  people  ;  as  is  well 
attested  by  their  treatment  of  him  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
ministry,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  pertinacity  and  liberality 
of  their  affection  for  him  during  the  thirty-six  years  after  he 
left  them.  The  reasons  for  this  are  plain.  He  was  commended 
to  them  by  his  qualities  both  as  a  minister  and  a  man.  They 
knew  that  he  loved  their  souls,  and  they  admired  the  gifts  and 
graces,  the  wisdom,  love  and  power,  with  which  he  commended 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  to  their  hearts.  *  And  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  them,  as  with  all  men,  he  was  free,  frank,  affable, 
courteous,  affectionate,  free  from  all  small  and  mean  traits,  libe- 
ral-minded,* open-hearted  and  generous. 

His  physical  qualities  favored  him  much  as  a  preacher — a 
fine  expressive  countenance,  a  beautiful  and  melting  eye,  and  a 
powerful  and  sonorous  voice.  The  first  time  I  heard  him  preach, 
which  was  at  the  Commencement  before  I  entered  college,  when 
he  delivered  his  Goncio  ad  Clerum,  though  I  was  a  mere  boy  of 
fourteen  years,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  intellectual 
merits  of  his  discourse,  there  were  some  things  which  I  could 
appreciate  ;  and  the  impression  then  made  upon  me  that  he  had 
more  of  manly  beauty  than  I  had  ever  before  seen,  and  was  the 
prince  of  preachers,  is  vivid  to  this  day. 
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The  intellectual  qualities  of  his  preaching  were  thorough, 
lucid  and  scriptural  exposition  and  discussion  of  his  subjects  ; 
a  full  and  frank  meeting  of  difficulties  ;  bold  and  powerful 
grappling  with  objections  ;  fearless  reference,  in  defence  of  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  and  precept,  to  reason  and  common  sense  ;  close 
and  pungent  applications  to  conscience  ;  and  earnest  and  touch- 
ing appeals  to  the  heart.  He  scorned  to  evade  the  difficulties 
of  religion,  and  applied  himself  to  their  solution  and  removal. 
He  never  conceded  the  ground  of  reason  to  the  infidel,  but  ever 
maintained,  with  triumphant  confidence,  the  rationality  of 
Christianity  and  the  irrationality  of  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

The  language  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts  was  always 
elevated,  yet  terse  and  strong  ;  and  his  imagination,  though 
not  exuberant,  was  vigorous,  and  sometimes,  when  his  mind  was 
filled  and  fired  with  divine  ideas,  it  was  truly  Miltonic. 

The  truths  which  constituted  the  staple  of  his  preaching 
were  the  excellent  and  glorious  character  and  consequent  au- 
thority of  God  ;  the  nature,  the  righteousness  and  glory  of  the 
divine  law  and  government ;  God's  all-comprehending  and 
beneficent  providence  ;  the  guilty  and  lost  condition  of  man 
on  account  of  his  unnecessitated  and  inexcusable  sin  ;  the 
magnifying  of  the  law,  and  the  provision  of  salvation,  by  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Kedeemer,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ; 
the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  for  the  conversion 
and  sanctification  of  men,  and  the  motives,  not  to  passivity  but 
to  action,  involved  in  that  truth  ;  the  universality,  freeness  and 
sincerity  of  God's  offers  of  salvation,  and  his  intense  desire  that 
they  should  be  accepted  ;  man's  full  power  and  consequent  ob- 
ligation, as  a  rational  and  accountable  being,  to  obey  all  God's 
requirements,  and  of  course  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  gospel  by 
repentance  and  faith  ;  God's  sovereignty  in  the  bestowment  of 
his  Spirit  ;  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  his  wrath  and  everlasting 
punishment  ;  the  glories  and  joys  of  holiness  and  heaven  ;  and 
the  infinite  pity  and  persevering  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  preaching  was  specially  designed  and  fitted  to  convict 
men  of  sin  and  lead  them  to  Christ — to  produce  in  them  the 
beginning  of  a  Christian  life.  This  was  the  one  point  to  which 
he  made  a  large  part  of  his  preaching  tend.  A  just  criticism 
probably  would  say,  that  it  was  disproportionately  devoted  to 
this  purpose — not  enough  to  the  edification,  instruction  and 
completion  of  the  Christian  character.  This  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  ministry  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  era  of  modem 
revivals  of  religion,  when  the  way  of  repentance  and  faith,  of 
conversion  to  God,  was  confused  and  hedged  up  with  theological 
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difficulties  and  inveterate  obstacles  in  the  public  mind.  He, 
therefore,  turned  all  his  mental  powers  upon  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject  of  reconciling  sinful  men  to  God  through  Christ 
by  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  upon  the  doctrines  and  on  the 
mental  states  and  processes  involved  in  that  he  shed  great  light. 

In  this  special  object  of  his  preaching,  the  conversion  of  men, 
he  was  eminently  successful,  among  his  own  people,  and  where- 
ever  he  preached  during  his  long  dispensation  of  the  word.  In 
the  time  of  "  four  days  meetings,"  and  "  protracted  meetings," 
and  indeed  in  revivals  of  religion  at  every  period,  his  labors 
were  widely  sought.  There  are  doubtless  many  present  who 
recollect,  as  I  do,  the  impressive  power  of  his  sermons  in  the 
protracted  meetings  in  this  city  in  1831  and  1832.  No  instru- 
mentality at  that  period  was  more  blest  with  success  than  his. 

Such  qualities  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  person,  employed  in 
the  use  of  such  truths,  made  Dr.  Taylor  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  of  his  time.  Indeed,  for  the  effective  presentation  in 
a  discourse  of  a  solid  body  of  pertinent  scriptural  truth, — for 
continued  and  powerful  cannonading,  more  and  more  power- 
ful to  the  end,  on  the  fortress  of  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the 
will,  and  heart  of  those  unreconciled  to  God,  he  had,  in  my 
judgment,  no  equal  in  his  day  among  those  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  hear. 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  mature  life, 
thirty-six  years,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  he  spent  as  a 
teacher  of  theology.  In  that  period  nearly  seven  hundred  young 
men  received  his  instructions,  who  have  gone  into  all  parts  of 
our  own  country  and  the  great  missionary  field  of  the  world. 
A  chief  part  therefore  of  any  just  estimate  of  his  character  and 
usefulness  must  consist  in  a  right  view  of  his  character  as  a 
theologian  and  theological  teacher. 

One  of  his  prominent  characteristics,  as  a  teacher,  was  his 
great  confidence  in  the  truth — in  its  reality  and  in  its  power. 
He  regarded  it  as  the  instrument  of  divine  wisdom,  perfectly 
fitted  for  its  avowed  purpose  of  enlightening,  convincing  and 
correcting  the  understanding,  and  of  moving  and  converting  the 
heart ;  though  he  deeply  felt,  and  always  taught,  that,  owing  to 
human  sinfulness,  perversity  and  obstinacy,  it  never  has  this 
effect  unless  attended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  had  confidence 
in  the  power  of  all  truth,  but  especially  of  the  truth  of  God's 
word.  He  never  allowed  Christianity,  so  far  as  committed  to 
him,  to  acknowledge  any  weakness,  or  to  go  begging  in  any  re^« 
spect;  before  the  tribunal  of  truth  and  reason  ;  but  he  always 
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challenged  for  it  the  fullest  investigation  before  that  tribunal, 
confident  of  victory  in  proportion  to  the  fullness  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

This  confidence  in  the  truth,  and  in  the  capability  of  men 
under  the  divine  guidance  and  assistance  to  know  it  and  to  de- 
fend it,  he  imparted  to  his  pupils.  He  taught  them  to  be 
thorough  and  independent  thinkers — to  call  no  man  master,  and 
to  go  for  the  truth  themselves  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony." This,  doubtless,  was  right  and  wise  ;  though  it  needed 
to  be  guarded  against  perversion — a  perversion  which  has  some- 
times been  seen,  especially  in  the  earlier  ministrations  of  some 
of  his  students,  in  inordinate  self-confidence,  and  a  too  liberal 
disregard  of  seniors  and  betters  and  good  authorities.  His 
method  of  instruction  was  one  of  the  utmost  freedom  and 
frankness.  He  never  dodged  difficulties,  nor  evaded  objections, 
but  invited  their  free  and  full  j3resentation  and  always  met 
them  kindly  and  fully.  His  mode  was,  after  finishing  his  lec- 
ture of  an  hour,  to  invite  questions,  saying,  "  Now  I'll  hear 
you."  And  often  for  two  hours  after  lecture  I  have  seen  him 
patiently  and  earnestly  discussing  the  objections  and  difficulties 
of  those  who  did  not  see  the  way  clear. 

Dr.  Taylor  aimed  to  make  his  students  able  to  preach  so  as 
to  bring  men  to  repentance,  faith  and  salvation.  This  was  his 
chief  aim.  His  theological  instructions  were  to  an  uncommon 
extent  clustered  about  the  doctrine  of  regeneration — its  nature, 
necessity,  mode  and  means.  This  was  natural.  For  when  he 
entered  on  his  professorship  he  came,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
preaching  in  revivals  of  religion,  and  at  a  time  when  obstacles 
of  a  doctrinal  and  speculative  kind  in  the  path  of  repentance 
were  far  more  prevalent  than  now.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
plea  of  inability  to  repent  and  come  to  Christ,  thoroughly  be- 
lieved, with  some  a  natural  inability  or  want  of  natural  power, 
with  others  a  misnamed  moral  inability,  which  differed  from 
the  other  only  in  name — in  either  case  a  real  and  total  incom- 
petency to  accept  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  men  felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
for  G-ocl  to  make  them  christians,  or,  as  the  phrase  of  the  day 
was,  "  to  wait  God's  time."  Then  there  was  the  objection  that 
Grod  had  wholly  decided  the  case  for  them  by  an  eternal  and 
irresistible  decree  of  election  or  reprobation  ;  and  the  only  rea- 
sonable course  for  them  was  to  wait  for  its  execution,  in  the  use 
of  such  means  of  grace  as  reading  the  Bible,  prayer  and  attend- 
ance on  the  Sanctuary.  We  have  little  idea,  in  these  days,  of 
the  prevalence  and  strength  of  these  obstacles  as  long  ago  as 
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the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  I  have  often  heard  my  father 
say  that  in  his  childhood  and  youth  he  was  educated  in  the  full 
conviction  that  he  could  do  nothing  effectually  to  become  a 
christian  ;  and  earnestly  desiring  to  be  a  christian,  and  having 
received  the  impression  that  in  the  millenium  all  could  become 
christians  if  they  would,  he  used  anxiously  to  reckon  whether 
the  millenium  would  come  in  his  lifetime  ;  for  should  he  live 
till  then,  he  could  accept  the  offers  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other 
hand  was  the  Hopkinsian  doctrine  that  it  was  sinful  to  use  the 
means  of  grace,  and  that  all  the  acts  of  the  unregenerate  man 
are  sinful — that  all  his  trying  to  repent,  by  prayer  or  otherwise, 
is  only  an  abomination  to  God.  These  objections  and  obstacles 
Dr.  Taylor  had  cleared  away  in  his  own  ministry  ;  and  he  felt 
the  importance  of  enabling  his  students  to  clear  them  away, 
and  to  teach  that  the  path  is  open  to  come  at  once  to  Christ  by 
repentance  and  faith  ;  that  what  God  commands  man  to  do, 
man  can  do  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  graciously  bestowed, 
not  to  give  him  natural  power  to  do  it  (for  that  he  has  as  a  ra- 
tional and  accountable  being)  but  to  overcome  his  unwillingness 
or  disinclination  to  do  it.  And  this  cherished  purpose  he  ac- 
complished. His  students  did  learn  how  to  show  the  open  way 
to  Christ  and  to  press  men  to  immediate  repentance  ;  and  they 
were  very  successful,  especially  his  earlier  students,  in  converting 
souls  to  God.  No  doubt  his  influence,  by  his  preaching,  his 
publications,  and  through  those  whom  he  taught,  has  been,  in 
large  part,  the  cause  of  the  changed  condition  of  the  public 
mind  respecting  the  practicability  of  coming  at  once  to  Christ 
by  repentance  and  faith. 

Dr.  Taylor  greatly  excelled  in  what  may  be  called  the  ana- 
lytic way  of  teaching. 

He  had  been  a  close  student  of  the  human  mind,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  actual  life  ;  and  he  had  a  pro- 
found, comprehensive  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  mental 
states  and  operations,  particularly  with  reference  to  morals  and 
religion.  Hence  he  was  able  accurately  to  analyze  the  acts  and 
conditions  of  the  mind  in  religion — to  take  a  mental  act  or  state 
to  pieces,  so  to  speak,  and  show  its  parts  and  processes,  and 
whole  nature,  and  how  to  do  it,  or  to  undo  it.  For  example, 
repentance  or  conversion  to  God — he  would  show  what  it  is,  and 
would  so  unfold  its  constituent  parts  and  processes  that  an  in- 
quirer would  know  what  was  to  be  done  by  him  in  becoming  a 
christian,  and  how  to  do  it.  He  did  not  stop  with  the  direction, 
"  Eepent  and  believe,"  which  to  most  persons  was  a  blind  di- 
rection j  but  he  would  show  them  what  it  is  to  repent  and  be- 
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lieve,  and  the  way  to  do  it — how  to  take  the  first  step,  and  the 
second,  till,  by  God's  help,  it  was  done.  How  well  I  remember 
the  time  when  I  went  to  him,  asking  what  I  should  do  to  be 
saved  !  I  had  talked  with  others — they  had  moved  my  feel- 
ings and  increased  my  earnestness,  and  thus  were  of  service  ; 
but  they  did  not  tell  me  what  to  do,  so  that  I  could  understand 
it.  They  had  told  me  to  repent  and  believe  ;  but  they  might 
as  well  have  told  me  to  go  somewhere  they  did  not  know  where  : 
for  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  repent  and  believe,  or  how  to 
do  it.  He  saw  in  a  moment  my  difficulty.  In  his  calm,  kind 
and  earnest  way,  he  told  me  just  what  it  is  to  become  a  christian. 
He  showed  me  the  way  to  Christ  by  repentance  and  faith,  step 
by  step,  so  that  it  was  plain  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  go  right 
to  my  room  and  fall  on  my  knees,  and  by  God's  help,  do  it.  I 
have  never  seen  the  man  who  had  anything  like  his  skill  in 
dealing  with  inquirers  for  the  way  of  life.  And  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  his  knowledge  of  the  states  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  and  in  his  analytic  way  of  presenting  it.  By  his 
preaching,  and  writing,  and  especially  through  those  whom  he 
has  taught,  he  has,  with  others  like  him,  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  way  to  Christ  and  salvation  far  more  plain  and 
practicable  than  it  used  to  be.  It  has  not  been  made  more  easy, 
in  the  sense  of  diminishing,  in  the  least,  conviction  of  sin,  or  of 
the  strength  and  stubbornness  of  the  human  heart  in  its  wick- 
edness and  aversion  to  God  ;  but  more  easy,  in  the  sense  of  being 
more  plain — in  other  words,  by  answering  more  fully  and  par- 
ticularly and  practicably  the  great  inquiry,  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved." 

The  central  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theological  system  may 
be  described  thus.  He  so  represented  the  divine  side  and  the 
human  side  of  religion  as  to  make  them  harmonize — as  to  ren- 
der theology  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all  known  truth. 
While  he  admitted  that  in  so  profound  and  comprehensive  a 
subject  as  theology,  the  science  of  God  and  his  government,  there 
are  mysteries,  or  things  above  and  beyond  our  understanding, 
he  abhorred  and  scouted  the  idea  that  there  are  in  theology 
contradictions  and  absurdities — things  which  we  see  and  know 
to  be  contradictory  or  absurd.  While  he  maintained  firmly  the 
doctrines  of  human  depravity,  or  sinfulness,  and  that  by  nature, 
of  God's  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  of  all  events,  of  his 
electing  grace,  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  Spirit,  and  of  the  perse- 
verance of  his  saints,  he  so  presented  them  as  that  they  did  not 
contradict  the  equally  true  and  scriptural  doctrines  of  human 
freedom,  and  just  accountability.     That  doctrine  of  human 
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freedom,  which  he  justly  defined,  not  merely  and  only  as  liberty 
to  do  as  we  will,  but  also  as  liberty  to  will,  power  to  will  either 
way,  he  illustrated,  and  fortified,  and  defended,  and  carried 
through  all  parts  of  his  system  of  morals  and  theology.*  The 
result  was  the  removal  of  many  difficulties  in  theological  science, 
and  greater  freedom  and  power  in  manifesting  the  truth  to  the 
consciences  and  hearts  of  men. 

This  feature  of  his  theological  system  at  one  time  was  re- 
garded with  alarm,  very  much  through  misunderstanding,  and 
he  was  called  Arminian  and  Semi-Arminian.  But  time  has 
fully  proved  that  his  mode  was  altogether  the  best  for  the  refu- 
tation of  Arminianism  ;  while  it  has  done  much  to  bring  some 
who  are  called  Arminian,  some  among  the  Methodists  for  exam- 
ple, to  a  substantial  reception  of  many  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  had  rejected ;  and  thus  it  has  helped  on  the  harmony, 
which,  we  may  hope,  may  at  some  time  be  complete  between 
different  parts  of  the  one  flock  of  Christ. 

One  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system  of  theological  teach- 
ing, subordinate  to  the  general  one  already  mentioned,  yet  so 
important  as  to  deserve  special  notice,  was  his  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  existence  of  sin,  under  the  government 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  God.  The  common  solution  had  been 
that  God  chose  and  ordained  the  existence  of  sin,  when  he 
might  have  prevented  it  in  a  moral  universe,  because  it  was  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good — because  he  could  do  more 
good  with  sin  than  he  could  without  it.  This  solution  Dr. 
Taylor  rejected  with  all  his  heart,  as  dishonorable  to  God's 
truth  and  sincerity,  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law  and  to  all  ra- 
tional views  of  government,  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  sir 
and  of  holiness,  and  of  known  facts.  He  insisted  that  God,  so 
far  from  regarding  sin  as  that  without  which  the  highest  good 
could  not  be  done,  regards  it  as  good  for  nothing  anywhere,  as 
evil  and  only  evil  everywhere,  in  all  its  tendencies  and  relations  ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  wish  it,  ever,  or  anywhere,  but  forbids 
it  everywhere,  and  laments  it  whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs. 
His  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  that  sin  comes  in,  as  a  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  result  of  such  materials  as  God  uses  in  a 
moral  universe — to  wit,  free  agents — that  notwithstanding  all 
that  can  be  done,  short  of  breaking  down  the  freedom  he  has 
given,  and  thus  contradicting  himself,  sin  will  come  in  some- 
where in  the  moral  realms.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 

*With  reference  to  the  statement,  "  They  can  if  they  will,"  he  used  to  say, 
in  his  terse  and  strong  way,  "  They  can  if  they  wont." 
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correctness  of  this  solution  of  a  difficult  question,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  gives  the  preachers  of  God's  word  freedom 
consistently  to  represent  sin  as,  everywhere  and  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, the  abominable  thing  which  God  hates  ;  which  freedom 
surely  they  can  not  have  under  the  solution  which  he  rejected. 

A  large  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  power  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a 
teacher  of  theology,  consisted  in  his  profound,  comprehensive 
and  sublime  views  of  God  as  lawgiver  and  moral  governor  ; 
that  is,  governor  by  law  and  authority.  Out  of  these  grew  his 
impressive  views  of  law,  of  moral  obligation,  of  the  excellence 
of  obedience,  of  the  evil  and  guilt  of  sin,  of  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  atonement,  which  takes  the  place,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  mind,  of  the  penalty,  in  the  case  of  the 
penitent  and  pardoned.  These  views  were  not  new  with  him, 
for  they  have  been  propounded  from  the  time  of  the  younger 
President  Edwards  ;  but  by  him  they  were  enlarged,  confirmed 
and  elucidated,  and  have  been  the  most  successful  of  the  means, 
by  which  those  errors  which  come  under  the  name  of  Unitarian- 
ism  have  been  withstood,  and  in  a  great  measure  subverted. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  never  published  any  of  those  profound  lectures, 
by  which  he  taught  ethics  and  theology,  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  not  attended  his  lectures  adequately  to  appre- 
ciate him.  But  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  had  this 
means  of  knowing  him,  and  are  also  familiar  with  the  New 
England  theologians,  beginning  with  the  elder  Edwards,  will 
estimate  him  as  the  ablest  of  them  all.  Such  certainly  is  my 
judgment ;  and  such  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  the  general  verdict, 
when  his  works  are  published. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  also  say,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  criti- 
cism, that  there  is  one  part  of  his  theological  system  which,  in 
my  view,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  time  and  of  light.  That  is 
the  self-love  theory,  or  desire  of  happiness  theory,  as  it  has  been 
called  ;  viz.  that  all  motives  that  come  to  the  mind  find  their 
ultimate  ground  of  appeal  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness  ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  right  in  its  last  analysis  is  resolved  into  a 
tendency  to  the  highest  happiness.  This  theory,  though  advo- 
cated by  him,  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  never  should  be  at- 
tributed to  him  as  a  peculiarity.  It  was  plainly  taught  be- 
fore him,  by  Dwight  ,and  the  elder  Edwards  ;  though,  with  his 
accustomed  frankness  and  boldness,  he  gave  it,  perhaps,  greater 
prominence  than  they.  But  improvement  in  theology  is  not 
ended  :  in  theology  not  as  it  is  in  the  Bible — that  can  not  be 
improved — but  theology  as  it  exists  in  the  ajmrehension,  inter- 
pretation, and  exposition  of  men.     And  one  of  the  improve- 
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ments,  I  confidently  trust,  will  be  the  general  acknowledgment 
that  the  idea  of  right  can  not  be  wholly  resolved  into  the  idea 
of  expediency  or  utility ;  and  that  the  idea  of  right  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  are  as  real,  and  as  ultimate  grounds  of  appeal  or 
motive  in  the  mind,  as  the  desire  of  happiness. 

The  greatest  mistake,  in  my  judgment,  which  Dr.  Taylor  has 
made  in  his  theological  life,  was  in  spending  so  much  of  his 
precious  time  as  he  did,  when  so  often  attacked,  in  proving  him- 
self orthodox  according  to  human  standards.  Whether  one  is 
orthodox  according  to  the  Bible,  God's  standard,  is  a  worthy 
question  ;  whether  one  is  orthodox  according  to  varying  and 
imperfect  human  standards,  is  a  very  inferior  if  not  wholly 
worthless  question.  The  time  thus  spent  by  him,  though  he 
was  completely  successful,  would  have  been  far  better  employed 
in  elaborating,  and  elucidating,  and  fortifying  by  the  word  of 
God  and  right  reason,  his  own  views  of  truth,  and  letting  his 
reputation  for  orthodoxy  take  care  of  itself ;  or  rather  in  letting 
God  take  care  of  it,  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  glorify. 

Still  the  mistake  was  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  :  for  he 
and  many  others  thought  that  the  usefulness  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the  theological  institution,  in  which  he  was  a  teacher, 
would  be  sacrificed  by  the  numerous  assaults  made  upon  his 
theological  reputation,  unless  he  defended  himself,  and  main- 
tained his  orthodoxy  according  to  the  standards  of  New  Eng- 
land theology. 

But  it  is  time  to  close.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our  be- 
loved and  admired  friend's  intellectual  vigor  did  not  fail  before 
he  was  withdrawn  from  his  active  sphere.  Even  after  he  was 
Cwiifined  to  his  house  and  his  bed,  his  mind  would  fire  up  into 
a  sacred  fervor  and  eloquence,  when  he  dwelt,  as  he  often  did, 
on  his  sublime  views  of  God  and  Christ,  of  the  law  and  the'gos- 
pel.  Such  views  made  him  regard  as  trifling  the  financial  losses 
which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention  during 
recent  months.  In  one  of  the  last  walks  which  he  took  in  his 
feebleness,  he  met  an  old  and  familiar  friend,  who  referred  to 
those  losses.  "And  what  are  they  ?"  said  he,  with  rising  voice 
and  kindling  eye.  "  Should  we  not,  like  Paul,  count  all  these 
things  as  dross  that  we  may  win  Christ  ?  What  though  the 
whole  world  should  fail  ?  It  will  work  out  for  those  who  love 
Christ  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  And 
thus  he  pursued  the  theme  till  he  arrived  at  his  house. 

He  felt  to  the  last  an  unabated  and  even  an  increased  interest 
in  those  views  of  divine  things,  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
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present  in  his  teaching  ;  and  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
die,  there  was  so  much  more  which  he  thought  he  could  do  here. 
When  he  became  unable  to  read  his  lectures  himself,  and  even 
during  the  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  his  confinement  to  his  bed, 
he  used  to  request  his  daughter  to  read  to  him  this  and  that 
one  which  he  would  indicate.  Of  one  of  them,  the  last  which 
he  wrote,  written  not  more  than  two  months  before  his  death, 
his  wife  said  to  him  :  "  How  I  wish  that  could  be  put  into  the 
form  of  a  sermon  and  that  you  could  preach  it  !"  "  And  0,  how 
/wish  it/'  said  he — "0  that  I  could  be  permitted  to  preach 
again,  and  to  preach  to  ministers  !" 

His  gradual  decline  for  several  weeks  was  attended  by  his 
calm  and  trustful  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  and 
in  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
setting  forth  to  his  fellow-men.  He  said,  "I  wish  to  go,  saying, 
as  the  martyr  Stephen  did  :  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.' " 
After  his  mind  through  bodily  weakness  began  to  wander,  his 
thoughts  were  upon  divine  truths  and  heavenly  glories,  and  in  a 
half  unconscious  way  he  frequently  repeated  the  stanza, 

"  See  Salem's  golden  spires 

In  beauteous  prospect  riso ! 
And  brighter  crowns  than  angels  wear, 

Which  sparkle  through  the  skies  !" 

A  few  days  before  he  died,  and  while  he  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  mind,  he  called  to  his  bedside  his  wife,*  (between  whom 
and  himself,  as  all  the  friends  of  the  family  know,  there  existed 
the  most  devoted,  simple  and  beautiful  affection)  and,  taking 
her  hand,  he  said  very  earnestly,  and  in  that  plain  Saxon  style 
which  he  was  so  accustomed  to  use  :  "  I  shall  not  be  with  you 
long  ;  and  when  I  am  called  to  go,  I  want  you  to  be  very  calm 
and  very  quiet,  and  to  let  vie  go  ;  and  the  widow's  God  will  be 
your  God."  He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  an  exciting  death-bed 
scene. 

Galm  and  quiet  was  the  scene  of  his  death,  even  beyond  his 
wish.     He  passed  away  so  quietly  that  it  was  not  known  when 

*  He  was  married  Oct.  15,  1810,  to  Eebecca  Maria  Hine,  of  his  native  town 
New  Milford,  Conn.  She  was  of  his  kindred,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin.  Her 
maternal  grandfather  and  his  mother  were  brother  and  sister,  of  the  name  of 
Northrop.  Passing  their  childhood  together,  they  were  early  joined  in  devoted 
affection.  Referring  to  this  early  attachment,  Dr.  Taylor  once  said  to  a  friend 
that  they  never  were  engaged,  for  there  was  never  any  need  of  it. 
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he  died.  His  attendants,  not  long  after  midnight,  had  helped 
him  to  an  easy  position,  and  took  their  seats,  leaving  him  appa- 
rently asleep.  One  of  them  made  the  remark  that  he  was 
sleeping  more  quietly  than  usual,  and  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  saying  that  he  had  slept  longer  than  usual,  he  went  to 
him,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  So  the  poet's  phrase  was 
literally  true  respecting  him, 

"  They  thought  him  sleeping  when  he  died." 

He  is  dead  ;  and  the  places  which  have  known  him  here  will 
know  him  no  more  forever.  But  though  dead,  like  righteous 
Abel,  HE  YET  SPEAKETH. 

Oh,  that  we,  my  christian  friends,  may  regard  his  words,  as 
they  sound  down  to  us  from  the  past,  exhorting  us  to  he  earnest 
in  prayer  and  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men.  And,  0,  that 
you,  who  are  out  of  Christ,  would  regard  his  words — those  di- 
vine words,  from  which  he  used  to  speak  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  power.  "  Grod  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  eternal  life."  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day."  "  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die  ? 
turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die!"  "Make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit."  "  Is  he  not  thy  father  that  hath 
bought  thee,  hath  he  not  made  thee  and  established  thee  ?" 
"  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now 
is  the  clay  of  salvation."  Through  his  words  let  memory  preach 
to  you,  and  preach  not  in  vain. 
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DANIEL  XII.   3.    And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 

OF   THE    FIRMAMENT  ;     AND    THEY   THAT    TURN   MANY    TO    RIGHTEOUSNESS,    AS    THE 
STARS  FOREVER  AND  EVER. 

What  glorious  promises  are  held  out,  in  the  Bible,  to  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  bringing  sinners  to  God  !  They  are 
pronounced  blessed  even  in  their  persecutions.  Having  a  part 
in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  they  go  to  reign  with  Him  on  high. 
They  are  forever  lifted  above  the  troubles  of  this  dying  exis- 
tence, as  the  firmament  is  exalted  above  the  earth.  In  the 
sphere  to  which  they  are  removed,  they  are  like  the  stars  set  in 
the  tranquil  sky.  No  man  can  pluck  them  down  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Father.  They  are  together  there  in  heaven,  shining 
on  one  another,  with  a  mingled  radiance,  reflected  from  "  the 
Lamb  who  is  the  light  thereof."  They  do  not  die  and  pass 
away  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  they  resemble  the 
stars  which  have  held  their  course  undimmed,  from  the  morning 
of  creation  until  now.  Their  life  is  everlasting — an  everlasting 
progress  in  knowledge,  and  purity,  and  blessedness.  Yea,  when 
the  stars  shall  fall,  and  the  heaven  depart  as  a  scroll,  the  Apos- 
tles of  G-od  will  continue,  near  their  Redeemer  forever  and  ever  ! 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  venerated  father  whose  body 
we  have  lately  committed  to  the  grave,  was  a  true  minister  of 
Christ ;  and  that  Christ  was  with  him,  according  to  the  promise, 
unto  the  end,  and  that  now  he  is  with  Christ  in  the  mansions 
prepared  for  His  followers.  We  honor  the  Creator  when  we 
recognize  any  real  excellence  to  be  found  in  his  creature.  We 
honor  the  Saviour  when  we  admire  the  fruit  of  his  grace,  and 
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contemplate  the  work  of  those  whom  he  has  led  by  the  hand. 
Only  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  him- 
self "  a  burning  and  shining  light :"  "  A  man  can  receive  noth- 
ing except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven." 

Grant  me  your  attention,  while  I  attempt  to  delineate  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  interweave  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  his  life  and  death. 

Nathaniel  William  Taylor  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1786.  His  ancestors 
were  from  England.  His  grandfather,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
was  the  pastor  of  the  town  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  this  College  about  half  that  period — 
from  1774  until  his  death.  He  was  a  vigorous  preacher,  a  wise 
and  affectionate  counsellor,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty. 
During  a  part  of  the  old  French  war,  he  was  chaplain  of  a 
regiment  of  Connecticut  troops  ;  and  his  farewell  sermon  to  the 
soldiers,  preached  at  Crown  Point,  is  an  evidence  both  of  his 
patriotic  zeal,  and  his  christian  fidelity.  His  family  were  pos- 
sessed of  wealth.  Two  of  his  sons  were  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  but  the  father  of  our  departed  friend  was  a  farmer,  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen  in  his  native  town.  There  Dr.  Taylor 
spent  his  early  years.  As  a  boy  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
strength  of  body,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind.  In  every  school 
to  which  he  was  sent,  as  his  contemporaries  remember,  he  was 
seen  at  the  head  of  his  class.  An  excellent  mother  made  him, 
her  youngest  son,  the  object  of  a  love  peculiarly  tender  and 
watchful.  Time  never  wore  away  her  image  from  his  grateful 
heart.  For  out-of-door  sports,  like  hunting  and  fishing,  he  ac- 
quired a  hearty  relish,  which  he  long  retained.  His  especial 
fondness  for  domestic  animals  grew  up  in  boyhood.  He  always 
took  delight  in  his  garden ;  and  his  uncommon  skill  in  horse- 
manship, so  well  known  to  all  his  friends,  gave  him  diversion  in 
the  midst  of  arduous  studies.  These  characteristics  may  also 
be  traced  back  to  his  early  life. 

He  prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Azel  Backus, 
afterwards  President  of  Hamilton  College,  who  had  established 
a  select  school  for  boys  in  his  parish  at  Bethlehem.  He  was  a 
man  of  original  and  decided  character,  with  much  intellectual 
force  and  depth  of  feeling.  He  became  strongly  attached  to 
his  young  pupil ;  and  I  have  heard  Dr.  Taylor  describe  a  meet- 
ing which  he  had,  soon  after  he  had  begun  to  preach,  with  his 
old  instructor,  when  Dr.  Backus,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  youthful  friend,  expressed  in  a  very  simple  and 
touching  manner — the  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks — the  joy 
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he  felt  at  the  report  of  his  success.  Dr.  Taylor  entered  college 
in  1800,  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  but  he  was 
soon  attacked  with  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  compelled 
him  to  leave.  He  came  back  and  joined  the  next  class,  but  he 
was  again  obliged  to  lay  aside  study,  for  the  same  cause.  Once 
more  he  returned,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  finish  the  course,  and  graduate  in  1807.  But  his  re- 
peated disajjpointments,  involving  the  loss  of  three  years,  had, 
for  the  time,  chilled  his  aspirations,  and  he  resumed  his  studies 
in  the  third  instance  rather  to  gratify  his  parents,  than  with  any 
hope,  or  intention,  of  becoming  a  scholar.  He  said,  himself, 
concerning  this  period  :  "  Though  I  had  previously  felt  an  in- 
tense interest  in  study,  I  had,  by  that  time,  entirely  lost  it. 
Occasionally,  however,  my  emulation  was  stirred  ;  but  it  was 
to  little  purpose,  as  I  had  abandoned  the  thought  of  either 
doing  or  being  much  in  future  life."  But  this  apathy  was 
foreign  to  his  nature,  and  could  not  long  continue.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  which  he  received  from  Dr. 
Dwight,  that  he  was  aroused  and  inspired  with  fresh  zeal  for 
intellectual  exertion.  In  his  Senior  year,  he  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  class,  and  before  the  President,  an  essay  on  "  The  Foun- 
dation of  Virtue."  His  classmates  who  had  preceded  him,  had 
failed  to  apprehend  the  point  of  the  theme  ;  and  the  President 
had  observed  as  each  of  them  finished,  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  question,  but  after  Taylor  had  read,  the  President 
remarked  with  great  emphasis  :  "  That  is  right," — and  added 
warm  words  of  commendation,  which  made  his  young  heart  beat 
quick.  His  despondency  was  over  ;  and  to  this  event  he  attri- 
buted not  only  his  revived  enthusiasm,  but  also  the  direction 
which  his  studies  afterwards  took.  The  circumstance  proves 
how  much  a  few  words  of  a  teacher  may  effect,  if  spoken  at  the 
right  moment.  It  was  during  his  Junior  year  that  he  became 
interested  in  religion.  His  mind  was  profoundly  agitated,  and 
so  painful  were  his  convictions  of  sin,  that  Dr.  Dwight  feared 
that  his  reason  would  be  deranged.  He  obtained,  however,  a 
faint  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  which  was  kindled,  as  he  once 
told  me,  by  the  affecting  manner  in  which  the  President  in  one 
of  his  prayers  in  the  chapel,  quoted  the  passage  ;  "A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench."  But  not  until  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  had 
come  to  enjoy  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  his  revered 
guide,  did  he  obtain  a  confirmed  hope  of  everlasting  life.  His 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  awful 
condition  of  an  unpardoned  soul,  gave  rise  to  his  solemnity  in 
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expounding  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  to  the  uncom- 
promising earnestness  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of 
retribution.  It  was  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  given  dur- 
ing his  own  personal  struggle  for  salvation,  that  gave  vitality 
to  the  deductions  of  his  logic,  and  moved  him  towards  them. 
The  great  source  of  religious  influence  over  others,  the  source 
even  of  the  best  activity  of  a  man's  own  intellect,  is  in  the 
moral  trials,  and  victories,  through  which  he  has  gone  himself. 
During  the  next  year  after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Taylor  was 
the  private  tutor  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Van  Kensselaer  of  Albany,  and 
spent  several  months  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  he  learned 
the  French  language.  He  then  became  a  student  of  theology 
with  Dr.  Dwight,  entering  his  family,  becoming  his  amanuensis, 
and  writing  down,'  at  the  dictation  of  his  teacher,  most  of  the 
sermons  which  compose  his  Theological  System.  For  this  friend 
of  his  youth,  his  spiritual  father,  Dr.  Taylor  ever  cherished  a  re- 
verence such  as  he  felt  for  no  other  man.  May  we  not  hope  that 
both  are  now  permitted  to  sit  together  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Teacher  !  He  obtained  his  license  to  preach  in  1810,  and  en- 
tered on  his  work  with  the  utmost  ardor.  Being  called,  soon 
after,  to  preach  in  his  native  town,  with  many  young  men  among 
his  hearers  who  had  been  his  associates  from  childhood,  he  de- 
livered a  discourse  from  the  text  in  John's  Gospel :  "  If  I  say 
the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ?"  This  passage  is  one  on 
which,  in  after  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  dwell ;  one  which 
he  frequently  repeated  with  peculiar  emphasis.  It  is  suggestive 
of  the  spirit  with  which  he  ever  investigated  the  Gospel,  and 
strove  to  bring  his  fellow-men  to  the  same  convictions  with  him- 
self. It  is  Coleridge,  I  think,  who  observes,  that  a  man  who 
begins  by  loving  Christianity  more  than  truth,  will  love  his  sect 
more  than  Christianity,  and  be  apt  to  end  by  loving  himself 
better  than  either.  Dr.  Taylor  was  not  of  this  class.  He  first 
loved  the  truth,  and  was  a  Christian,  because  he  was  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  convinced  that  Christianity  is  true.  There 
was  something  adventurous,  almost  chivalrous,  in  the  tone  in 
which  he  often  avowed  his  readiness  to  go  wherever  the  truth 
would  lead  him.  All  of  his  pupils  will  recollect  certain  sayings 
of  his  to  this  effect,  and  the  gesture  and  the  flash  of  the  eye, 
which  accompanied  them.  He  had  no  faith  for  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  give  a  reason.  He  addressed  the  understanding  on 
all  occasions,  though  his  highest  desire  and  ultimate  purpose 
were  to  affect  the  feelings  and  change  the  will.  Every  ser- 
mon that  he  preached  was  an  attempt  to  inculcate  important 
truth,  which  he  took  care  to  establish  by  argument  and  evidence. 
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He  deemed  nothing  gained,  however  his  hearers  might  be  in- 
terested, until  their  judgment  was  satisfied.  He  was  unwilling 
to  have  them  assent  to  what  he  said,  unless  they  saw  what  they 
were  agreeing  to.  Persons  who  came  to  him  for  spiritual  coun- 
sel never  failed  to  receive  an  intelligible,  rational  answer  to  their 
inquiries ;  a  clear  solution  of  their  difficulties  ;  and  hundreds 
whom  he  has  guided  in  this  way,  into  the  Saviour's  kingdom, 
have  thankfully  testified  to  the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
plained to  them  what  they  had  to  do  to  be  saved.  He  showed 
them  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  they  left  him,  in  no 
doubt  how  to  remove  them.  One  of  his  most  effective  sermons 
was  on  the  text  "What  is  truth?"  and  none  who  have  ever 
listened  to  it  can  forget  how  impressively  the  simple  thought  is 
presented,  at  the  end,  that  the  truth, — the  great  doctrines  of 
religion, — is  unaltered  by  the  opinions  of  men,  by  their  belief, 
or  disbelief,  but  is  everlasting, — a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of 
death  unto  death.  Dr.  Taylor  had  an  enthusiastic  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  truth,  when  fairly  and  earnestly  proclaimed, 
to  vanquish  error.  He  despaired  of  no  unbeliever  who  could  be 
brought  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  reasoning.  Many  times  I  have 
heard  him  say  that,  were  he  a  young  man,  he  should  be  strongly 
inclined  to  go  to  Paris,  and  associate  himself  with  students  and 
educated  men  there,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  them  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel.  When  fully  possessed  of  a  truth,  he 
held  it  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  weapon 
"mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds."  It 
was  not  in  a  vaunting  spirit,  but  from  a  glowing  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  truth,  and  a  knowledge  that  the  truth  must 
win  the  day,  that  once,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  said  in  a 
familiar  conversation,  in  reference  to  preaching,  'it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  turn  the  world  round/  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  his  high  esteem  of  the  truth  crowded  out  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  God.  On  the  contrary,  his  hope  in  the  truth  was 
founded  on  his  habitual  feeling  that  the  Providence  of  God  is 
ever  working  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  His  gracious  Spirit  is  sel- 
dom denied  when  good  men  are  faithful.  He  shrunk  with  diffi- 
dence from  any  station  that  involved  much  responsibility,  and 
consented  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  church  in  New 
Haven,  as  the  successor  of  Stuart,  only  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  imperative  advice  of  Dr.  D wight. 

He  was  ordained  in  April,  1812.  His  sermons  were  written  in 
terse,  idiomatic  English,  and  in  so  plain  a  style  as  to  be  level  to  the 
mind  of  the  humblest  auditor.  His  published  writings  are  not 
distinguished  for  perspicuity,  but  his  sermons  are.     Many  who 
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have  merely  been  acquainted  with  his  reputation  as  a  philoso- 
pher, have  imagined  that  his  discourses  to  the  people  were  ab- 
truse  dissertations,  or  bold  speculations  in  theology.  So  far 
from  this,  they  were  made  up  of  great,  simple  thoughts,  clothed 
in  a  garb  so  perfect  that  it  was  not  noticed,  and  enlivened  by 
striking  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  and  from  common  life. 
Like  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  his  recorded  discourses, 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Taylor  were,  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of  his 
own,  specimens  of  "fervid  argumentation."  They  never  omitted 
a  close,  searching,  pressing  appeal  to  the  conscience.  When  he 
had  brought  his  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  set  it  in  such 
a  light  that  every  one  saw  it,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  assent  and  obedience  of  his  hearers.  He  insisted  on  an  in- 
stant compliance  with  every  known  obligation.  He  demon- 
strated the  fallacy,  and  folly,  of  the  excuses  of  impenitent  men 
for  living  without  God,  and  with  every  warning  and  every  pa- 
thetic entreaty,  urged  them  to  immediate  repentance.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  pre-eminently  a  solemn  preacher.  He  spoke  in  the 
manner  of  a  prophet.  His  person  was  beautiful,  yet  command- 
ing, and  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  accorded  well  with  the  mo- 
mentous doctrines  which  he  was  commissioned  to  enforce.  As 
the  ambassador  of  God,  he  knew  no  fear  of  man.  Since  the 
days  of  President  Edwards,  no  one  has  preached  with  greater 
plainness  and  directness  of  application,  what  some  call  the  severe 
truths  of  religion, — like  the  justice  of  God  in  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked.  Another  side  of  the  Gospel,  however, 
he  likewise  loved  to  present.  Among  his  most  useful  sermons 
were  some  of  a  different  character, — such  as  that  on  "the  good- 
ness of  God  leading  to  repentance/'  and  that  on  the  text : 
"Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  The 
pungency  of  his  preaching  excited  discontent,  especially  at  first ; 
but  after  a  while,  some  who  had  been  loudest  in  their  complaints, 
came  to  him  trembling  inquirers  for  the  way  of  life,  of  whom, 
at  least  one,  became  a  noted  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  labors 
of  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  pulpit  were  remarkably  blessed.  While  he 
was  pastor,  frequent  revivals  of  religion  occurred,  and  each  gen- 
eration of  the  young,  as  it  came  forward,  was  converted  and 
brought  into  the  church.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  in  intercourse  with 
his  people,  he  was  proportionally  zealous  and  successful.  He 
followed  them  into  their  houses  with  his  prayers,  and  affection- 
ate, serious  admonitions.  He  was  careful  to  make  himself  con- 
versant with  the  religious  condition  of  the  members  of  his  parish, 
and  sought  out  opportunities  to  confer  with  them  on  the  great 
subject  of  salvation.     I  may  mention,  for  example,  that  he  once 
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persuaded  the  young  lawyers  in  town  to  meet  together,  and 
allow  him  to  talk  to  them  on  the  infinite  theme.  The  love  of 
his  people  for  him  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  as  the  generation  to 
which  he  had  ministered  passed  away,  their  children  and  child- 
ren's children  grew  up  in  the  same  reverent  attachment.  It 
may  remind  one  of  of  the  affection  of  the  church  at  Kiddermin- 
ster for  faithful  Richard  Baxter. 

But  Dr.  Taylor's  sympathies  were  not  absorbed  in  his  parish. 
In  the  other  Congregational  church  in  town,  his  influence  was 
scarcely  less  marked.  He  frequently  preached  in  other  places, 
his  aid  being  often  desired  in  revivals  of  religion.  Of  his  ser- 
vices as  a  counsellor  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  both  before  and 
after  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  ;  of  his  agency  in  founding 
and  building  up  the  younger  churches  in  this  city,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  of  the  zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  continued 
to  preach  until  he  was  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity  ;  and  of  the 
gratifying  results  by  which  his  labors  were  commonly  attended, 
I  have  not  time  to  speak.  In  the  revivals  of  religion  which 
have  occurred  in  college,  he  was  exceedingly  active  and  useful. 
During  the  revival  here  in  1831,  he  preached  to  the  students 
twice  every  week,  besides  holding  a  meeting  for  inquirers. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  ministers  among  our  graduates,  to- 
gether with  many  in  other  professions,  who  date  their  conversion 
from  interviews  with  him.  His  quick  discernment  of  the  mental 
condition  of  those  who  applied  to  him  for  guidance,  which  it  is 
often  so  hard  for  themselves  to  express,  was  only  equalled  by 
the  ready  wisdom,  and  the  paternal  kindness,  with  which  he 
pointed  out  the  path  of  duty,  the  narrow  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life.  Many  years  ago,  a  young  man  who  is  now  an  emi- 
nent Professor  in  one  of  our  theological  seminaries,  who  had 
long  suffered  under  religious  despondency,  happening  to  hear 
Dr.  Taylor  preach  in  Philadelphia,  though  a  stranger  to  him, 
ventured  to  seek  his  counsel,  and  was  at  once  relieved  by  his 
judicious  and  cheering  advice.  Within  a  few  days,  a  well- 
known  pastor  in  Massachusetts  has  detailed  to  me  how,  after 
being  in  darkness  for  months,  he  was  aided  in  a  similar  way  by 
this  departed  servant  of  Christ.  These  are  but  two  of  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  educated  men  whom  he  was  the  instrument 
of  turning  to  righteousness. 

Dr.  Taylor  entered  upon  his  Professorship  at  the  foundation 
of  the  theological  department,  in  1822.  At  that  time  he  had 
come  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  preacher,  and  also  as  a 
theologian,  having  taken  part  in  the  Unitarian  controversy,  and 
contributed  able  articles  to  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Christian 
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Spectator.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has  been  chiefly  known, 
beyond  this  vicinity,  as  a  theological  writer  and  instructor. 
Contrary  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  general  impression,  he  was,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  an  industrious  reader.  He  posses- 
sed himself  of  the  most  important  and  useful  books  in  theology, 
which  were  then  to  be  obtained,  and  he  studied  them  thoroughly. 
In  the  solid,  doctrinal  writers  of  the  period  that  followed  the 
Eeformation, — I  refer  now  to  the  English  writers, — he  was  well 
read.  Probably  none  of  his  contemporaries  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  divines  of  the  New  England  school  of 
theology,  beginning  with  the  elder  Edwards.  The  principal 
works  of  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Taylor  knew  almost  by  heart ; 
and  in  controversy,  he  sometimes  perplexed  an  opponent,  by 
unexpected  citations  from  this  New  England  father,  whose  au- 
thority has  been  so  high  among  us.  Such  authors  as  Calvin, 
Owen,  and  Turretin,  he  had  studied  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  had 
mastered,  and  could  instantly  refer  to  the  passages  which  he 
might  require  in  an  argument.  On  the  subjects  of  metaphysical 
theology  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  he  read  the  English 
controversial  writers  on  both  sides,  and,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
vided himself  with  rare  works,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  procure. 
A  year  or  two  after  his  ordination,  he  seriously  considered  the 
question,  whether  he  would  not  give  up  his  parish,  and  go  to 
Andover,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  he  deemed  to  be 
deficiencies  in  his  culture.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  re- 
marked to  me,  that  '  he  wished  he  were  a  young  man  ;  then  he 
would  learn  the  Hebrew  and  the  German.'  He  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  critical  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he  availed 
liimself  of  such  helps  as  were  within  his  reach,  and  brought  to 
the  sacred  text  his  vigorous  common  sense. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  supposed  by  many  who  did  not  know  him  well, 
to  have  been  moved  to  his  studies  by  the  love  of  recondite  specu- 
lation. This  is  an  error.  His  motives,  from  the  outset,  were 
intensely  practical.  His  inquiries  relative  to  human  responsi- 
bility, and  the  character  and  ways  of  God,  were  prompted  by 
difficulties  in  his  own  religious  experience,  which  he  felt  obliged 
to  solve,  under  the  alternative  of  giving  up  his  faith.  From  a 
necessity  of  his  own  heart,  his  studies  took  their  rise.  He  was 
driven,  moreover,  to  seek  for  answers  to  current  objections  brought 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming 
opposers.  He  desired  a  Christianity  that  could  be  preached 
with  a  fearless  tongue.  He  wanted  to  go  before  his  impenitent 
hearers,  conscious  of  his  ability  to  beat  down  every  refuge  which 
gave  them  shelter  from  the  arrows  of  conscience.     In  philoso- 
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phy,  he  set  no  value  on  what  could  not  be  translated  into  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  plain  men,  and  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
common  sense.  He  was  constantly  appealing  to  the  common, 
unperverted  judgment  of  mankind,  as  revealing  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. Severely  rational,  he  was  impatient  of  whatever 
bordered  on  mysticism,  and  paid  little  respect  to  any  thought 
that  could  not  be  cast  into  a  lucid  proposition. 

It  is  not  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  criticise  the  principles  of 
his  Theological  System.  This  I  will  say, — that  he  held  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  taught  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  his  chair  in 
the  seminary,  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  evangelical  faith, 
which  gave  life  to  the  Protestant  Keformation,  and  form  the 
substantial  contents  of  the  Gospel.  A  symmetrical  system, 
compact  and  complete,  ascending  from  the  first  axiom  of  mental 
science  to  the  topmost  doctrines  of  Revelation,  he  constructed. 
Its  main  outlines  were  sketched  by  him  when  a  young  man.  I 
have  seen  an  Essay,  which  will  be  found  among  his  papers,  writ- 
ten not  long  after  he  began  his  ministry,  wherein  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  his  theology,  as  it  was  developed  later,  are  dis- 
tinctly stated  and  defended.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Theodicy — 
a  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  The  agency  of  God 
in  the  existence  of  sin  and  holiness, — the  relation  of  the  Decrees 
and  Providence  of  God  to  human  responsibility, — the  grand 
question  which  the  New  England  divines  have  debated  for  a 
hundred  years,  was  the  theme  of  his  discussions.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  respect  to  his  conclusions,  per- 
taining, as  they  do,  to  the  most  profound  and  mysterious  prob- 
lems which  have  ever  engaged  the  human  mind  ;  however  critics 
may  dissent  from  his  views,  extending,  as  they  do,  over  so  vast 
a  range  of  topics,  candid  men  will  admire  his  ability,  and  appre- 
ciate the  integrity,  and  devotedness  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Taylor  combined  two  powers,  seldom  found  together, — 
the  powers  of  a  metaphysician,  and  of  an  orator.  His  faculty 
of  long-continued  abstraction  was  wonderful ;  and  the  subtlety 
of  his  analysis  strained  the  attention  of  the  most  acute  of  his 
pupils.  His  powerful  mind  found  its  recreation  in  those  forms 
of  activity,  which  to  common  men,  are  a  most  irksome  task. 
In  the  department  of  intellectual  science,  he  stands,  by  general 
consent,  in  the  first  rank.  Yet,  mixed  with  the  accurate,  reflec- 
tive, keenly  discriminating  habit  of  his  mind,  and  glowing  be- 
neath it,  was  the  fire  of  an  orator*  He  loved  to  convince  others, 
and  to  carry  them  with  him.  In  the  presence  of  an  assembly, 
even  with  but  a  few  congenial  listeners,  his  mind  would  kindle, 
and  his  manner  become  eloquent.     Among  his  most  stirring,  as 
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well  as  instructive  efforts,  were  the  extemporaneous  decisions 
which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  pronounce  in  the  students' 
debating  society,  over  which  he  presided.  Indeed,  his  mind 
seemed  always  to  be  in  lively  motion ;  and  it  was  his  complaint 
through  his  whole  life,  that  he  could  get  but  little  sleep.  When 
the  night  came,  his  brain  refused  to  cease  from  its  work. 

If  you  look  for  the  secret  of  the  uncommon  influence  which 
he  exerted  over  his  students,  you  may  find  it,  in  part,  in  the 
personal  traits  which  have  been  already  named.  They  were 
struck,  on  their  first  acquaintance  with  him,  with  the  superiori- 
ty of  his  intellect.  There  was  a  fascination  in  the  manifest  in- 
dependence of  his  character.  It  was  evident  that  he  called  no 
man  master.  He  taught  them  to  throw  away  the  authority  of 
names,  and  to  think  for  themselves.  He  stimulated  them  by 
putting  his  propositions  in  paradoxical  and  startling  forms.  He 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
positions of  theology  in  the  current  treatises  ;  and  that  he  lec- 
tured, because  he  had  things  to  say  which  had  not  been  said 
before.  He  challenged  them  to  examine  all  his  teachings  in  the 
light  of  their  own  intelligence,  to  bring  forward  all  the  objec- 
tions which  they  could  think  of,  urging  them  to  propose  ques- 
tions, and  ending  every  lecture  with  the  words  :  "  Now  I  will 
hear  you."  He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  discharging  a 
mechanical  function, — that  he  was  not  fettered  by  false  notions 
of  professional  dignity,  but  that  he  was  intent  on  his  great  ob- 
ject, and  was  ready  to  trample  on  any  mere  forms  that  might 
stand  in  his  way.  The  courage  of  Dr.  Taylor  fascinated  young 
men.  For  he  was  eminently  courageous.  He  had  never  learned 
the  trick  of  concealing  his  opinions.  In  controversy,  he  would 
know  nothing  of  stratagem,  but  marched  boldly  up  in  the  face 
of  his  antagonist.  To  the  inuendoes  of  sly  opponents,  he  re- 
plied with  heavy  blows.  Conscious  that  his  position  was,  in 
some  respects,  peculiar,  his  resolution  to  maintain  it,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  so,  against  all  adversaries,  never 
wavered  for  a  moment.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  en* 
tire  spirit  of  the  man,  when,  in  reference  to  a  contingency  that 
might  require  an  armed  defence  of  rights,  he  declared  to  a  con- 
course of  his  fellow-citizens,  that,  old  man  as  he  was,  he  would 
be  ready  to  shoulder  his  musket.  "When  the  Universalists  came 
into  his  parish,  and  held  meetings  on  two  different  occasions, 
with  a  view  to  a  permanent  organization,  he  went  in  uninvited, 
and  having  obtained  leave  to  speak,  he  followed  the  preacher 
with  such  a  refutation  of  his  discourse,  that  they  were  discour- 
aged from  their  purpose,  although,  the  first  time,  they  were  so 
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angry,  that  they  extinguished  the  lights  before  he  had  finished 
his  remarks.  In  his  later  years,  his  pupils  came  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  veteran,  who  had  passed,  with  honor,  through  great 
battles  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  listened,  with  delight,  to 
the  anecdotes  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered.  But  the  chief 
charm'  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  his  sincerity,  and  his  affectionate  de- 
votedness  to  his  students.  They  knew  that  he  had  no  feeling 
towards  them  which  he  did  not  freely  express.  His  heart  was 
open  :  and  how  large  and  generous  it  was  !  He  gave  himself 
to  his  pupils,  confiding  to  them  everything  in  his  mind,  and  in 
his  history  ;  spending  hours  after  his  lecture  in  discussion  with 
them,  or  in  friendly  and  instructive  conversation  ;  begrudging 
no  time,  precious  as  he  deemed  it,  which  they  took  from  him. 
He  loved  young  men.  He  loved  their  warmth,  their  willingness 
to  look  at  new  truth,  their  frankness,  their  bright  hopes  of  the 
future.  His  tenderness  was  the  more  dear  for  the  native  dignity 
of  his  demeanor,  and  his  entire  freedom  from  the  least  taint  of 
sentimentalism.  To  strangers,  he  did  not  always  appear  to  have 
so  kind  a  heart,  and  his  love  was  the  more  beautiful  as  it  came 
gushing  through  a  thin  crust  of  seeming  austerity.  He  allowed 
no  unseemly  familiarity,  and,  when  offended,  he  spoke  out  his 
rebuke  on  the  instant,  in  blunt  terms.  But  here  the  matter 
ended.  No  animosity  lingered  in  his  mind.  This  he  appeared 
desirious  to  indicate  by  his  marked  kindness,  afterwards,  to  any 
person  who  had  incurred  his  censure.  Not  long  ago,  he  men- 
tioned to  me  that,  the  day  before,  he  had  reproved  one  of  his 
class  with  more  severity,  perhaps,  than  the  case  required  ;  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  his  grief,  and  adding,  that  he  had 
been  kept  awake  a  great  part  of  the  night,  by  the  thought  that 
Christ  would  not  have  spoken  so.  Who  will  wonder  that  such 
a  man  drew  to  him  the  affections  of  his  pupils  ?  He  has  mould- 
ed the  opinions  of  a  great  number  of  men,  whom  he  has  either 
instructed,  or  conferred  with,  on  the  nature  of  the  Gospel. 
Through  them,  his  influence  has  been  widely  exerted  on  the 
ministry  of  the  various  denominations  throughout  the  country, 
modifying,  everywhere,  the  type  of  theology,  and  the  prevalent 
tone  of  preaching.  There  are  many  who  do  not  subscribe  to  his 
philosophical  tenets,  and  many  more  who  know  little  of  him, 
who  still  preach  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  in  which  they 
would  have  preached,  had  he  not  lived.  He  has  been  properly 
styled  the  last  of  our  New  England  Schoolmen, — in  the  special 
themes  which  absorbed  his  attention,  in  his  method  of  handling 
them,  and  in  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  the  clergy,  the 
compeer  of  Emmons  and  Hopkins,  of  Smalley  and  the  Edwardses. 
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The  animosities  of  theological  strife  die  away.  One  generation 
stones  the  prophet,  and  the  next  builds  his  sepulchre.  The 
memory  of  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  generally  honored.  His  name 
will  soon  be  historic  ;  and  the  College  where  he  was  educated, 
and  where,  for  thirty-five  years,  he  has  taught,  will  be  proud  to 
place  it  high  on  the  list  of  illustrious  divines  who  have  adorned 
its  annals. 

They  who  knew  Dr.  Taylor  best,  do  not  need  to  be  further 
reminded  of  the  depth  of  his  affections,  and  the  religious  ear- 
nestness that  appeared  in  his  daily  life.  He  held  a  stern  mas- 
tery over  his  feelings,  but  now  and  then  they  broke  through  the 
barrier,  and  the  floods  of  emotion  that  poured  forth  betrayed 
the  depth  of  the  fountain.  How  he  loved  his  family,  those 
long  nights  spent  in  prayer,  when  temptation  or  distress  was 
impending,  are  a  touching  witness.  How  his  sympathies  flowed 
out  to  his  parishioners,  their  lasting  gratitude,  and  the  tears  of 
gray-haired  men  who  followed  him  to  the  grave,  are  a  signifi- 
cant proof.  The  cordiality  of  his  attachment  to  friends  and 
pupils,  is  seen  in  the  sorrow  of  so  many,  scattered  over  different 
States  of  the  Union,  and  in  distant  lands,  who  will  mourn  as 
personally  bereaved. 

In  the  last  days  of  Dr.  Taylor,  his  well-known  characteristics 
were  strongly  disclosed.  His  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  in 
the  passing  events  of  the  day,  was  undiminished.  His  enthu- 
siasm for  study  outlived  his  strength.  During  the  illness  which 
confined  him  to  his  house  about  a  year  ago,  he  entered  upon  a 
laborious  investigation  of  a  difficult  subject  in  Biblical  Theolo- 
gy, and  wrote  out  his  results,  amounting  to  an  elaborate  treatise. 
At  the  same  period,  I  think  it  was,  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  composition  of  an  ingenious  essay  on  the  cosmogony  of  Gen- 
esis, as  compared  with  the  teachings  of  Geology.  Of  late,  his 
strongest  tie  to  life  has  been  his  concern  for  his  family,  together 
with  his  unquenchable  love  for  his  favorite  studies.  Dr.  Taylor 
never  touched  upon  his  own  religious  feelings,  unless  he  was 
naturally  drawn  to  them  by  the  current  of  conversation.  He 
never  alluded  to  sacred  topics  for  form's  sake,  or  from  the  con- 
viction that  he  ought  to  appear  pious.  From  that  hateful 
species  of  affectation,  he  was  utterly  free.  He  was  too  sponta- 
neous, too  honest  in  everything,  of  too  robust  and  sincere  a 
nature,  to  fall  into  this  weakness.  In  character,  as  in  name,  he 
was  the  Israelite  in  whom  was  no  guile.  Sometime  since,  when 
compelled  by  his  infirmities  to  lay  down  his  pen  for  the  larger 
part  of  every  day,  he  casually  remarked  to  me  that  he  occupied 
himself  with  religious  meditation  ;  to  that  kind  of  meditation, 
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he  said,  his  strength  was  adequate.  More  recently,  when  fully 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  expressed  his  calm 
trust  in  God,  and  his  desire  to  depart  as  Stephen  did,  uttering 
the  petition:  "Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  To  his  best 
earthly  friend,  he  said  :  "  When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  die, 
I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  calm,  and  when  I  am  called  to  go,  I 
want  you  to  let  me  go  ;  and  the  widow's  God  will  be  your  God." 
In  one  of  his  last  conversations,  he  indicated  his  unshaken  faith 
in  the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  and  his  conviction  of  their 
importance  to  the  world.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
March  lUth,  several  hours  before  the  dawn,  unobserved  by  his 
attendants  in  the  room,  he  fell  asleep.  His  body  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  ;  his  soul  is  with  God  who-  gave  it. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  the  fact  that  Dr.  Taylor  is  dead. 
I  expect  to  hear  his  familiar  step  at  my  door.  I  expect  him  to 
come  forward  and  greet  me  as  I  enter  his  house.  I  think  of  him 
as  an  aspiring  boy,  journeying  to  college  from  his  father's  house, 
his  future  career  all  unseen  before  him.  I  think  of  him,  as  a 
vigorous  youth,  grappling  with  the  hard  problem  of  Fore- 
knowledge and  Will,  with  the  determination  to  solve  it,  or  to 
die  in  the  endeavor.  I  think  of  the  beauty  of  his  person  and 
the  majesty  of  his  eloquence,  when,  in  the  centre  of  his  man- 
hood, great  congregations  hung  on  his  lips  in  rapt  attention.  I 
behold  him  as  I  first  saw  him,  an  old  man,  but  with  spirits  still 
buoyant,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  in  full  exercise,  dis- 
coursing, in  his  lecture-room,  on  the  grounds  of  guilt,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  God.  I  see  him  as  he  was  but  lately,  when, 
weary  under  the  weight  of  his  years,  and  his  trials,  he  walked 
through  the  streets  with  slow  and  painful  steps,  pausing,  here 
and  there,  to  talk  with  some  old  parishioner  on  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  again,  as  he  lay  in  weak- 
ness on  the  bed  from  which  he  never  arose  ;  and  at  last  I  think 
of  his  noble  features  on  which  death  had  set  his  seal.  Yet,  his 
life  seems  unfinished.  It  is  unfinished.  He  has  not  died,  but 
gone  to  another  life,  leaving  the  worn  garment  of  mortality, 
which  he  needs  no  more.  Dark  clouds  may  settle  on  the  face 
of  the  evening  sky  and  seem  to  blot  out  the  sun,  while  that  lu- 
minary is  rising  on  other  regions,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race. 

Yet  his  earthly  life  is  ended  forever.  Never  again  will  he 
enter  this  sanctuary  where  he  has  so  long  bowed  in  worship.  In 
these  places  where  he  has  been  seen  for  half  a  century,  he  will 
never  more  appear.  That  deep-toned  voice  is  hushed  in  death. 
That  tongue  is  silent  forever.     Soon,  all  that  was  mortal  in  him 
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whom  we  honored,  will  be  mingled  with  the  dust.  To  see  so 
much  manhood  fade  away, — shall  it  not  impress  on  us  the  van- 
ity of  the  earth  !  Shall  it  not  rebuke  the  pride  of  the  young 
who  feel  strong  and  safe  in  their  strength  !  "  For  what  is  your 
life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away."  Let  this  solemn  event  turn  our  minds 
to  the  true  purpose  of  life,  and  teach  us  how  worthless,  by 
themselves,  are  all  earthly  things.  Of  what  importance,  now, 
to  our  deceased  friend,  are  the  admiration  and  reproach  which 
he  received,  both  in  so  large  a  measure,  from  his  fellow  mortals  ? 
In  itself  considered,  of  how  little  moment  that  he  rose  to  an 
intellectual  pre-eminence  among  them  !  Or  even  that  he  has 
built  up,  with  so  much  toil,  a  theological  system  that  is  called 
by  his  name  !  That  system,  whatever  value  it  may  have  at 
present,  will  be  supplanted,  and  in  time  will  j>ass  away.  For 
the  truth  does  not  abide  in  one  form  of  expression  :  it  is  ever 
showing  new  phases,  and  casting  off  the  alloy  of  error. 

:'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be  ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

"  Whether  there  be  knowledge  it  shall  vanish  away  ;  for  we 
know  in  part."  "  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly."  In 
the  light  of  eternity,  our  departed  teacher  may  have  learned 
more,  in  these  last  few  days,  than  in  his  life-time  before.  He 
has  left  behind  an  influence  ;  he  has  borne  away  a  character. 
Our  joy  is  not  in  his  talents  ;  in  the  productions  of  his  intellect ; 
or  in  his  earthly  fame  ;  but  our  joy  is  in  the  belief  that  he 
lived  to  glorify  G-od,  and  that  his  controlling  purpose  was  to  do 
good.  We  rejoice  in  the  confidence  that,  in  the  great  ends 
which  he  set  before  him,  he  was  an  obedient  follower  of  the 
Saviour,  patiently  endeavoring  to  do  His  will  and  humbly  trust- 
ing in  his  His  mercy  for  salvation.  And  the  source  of  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  review  his  life,  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
employed,  by  the  Kedeemer,  as  an  instrument  of  turning  a  mul- 
titude to  righteousness.     To  the  Redeemer  be  all  the  glory  ! 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  tribute  to  my  venerated  and  be- 
loved teacher,  let  me  urge  the  young  men  of  this  assembly,  in 
whose  welfare  my  heart  is  deeply  interested,  to  follow  him  as 
he  followed  Christ.  Not  to  disparage  other  occupations  to 
which  you  may  be  inclined,  what  can  you  do  more  worthy,  than 
to  devote  yourself,  like  him,  to  the  work  of  a  Gospel  minister  ? 
What  object  can  you  figure  to  yourself  so  high  as  the  turning 
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of  immortal  men  from  sin  unto  righteousness  ?  Whatever  self- 
sacrifice  may  belong  to  it,  what  work  will,  on  the  whole,  yield 
you  so  much  peace  while  you  live  ?  Contrast  the  life  of  a 
faithful  preacher,  in  its  lofty  studies,  its  inspiring  and  delightful 
duties,  with  the  thorny  path  of  political  ambition ! 

But  aside  from  tha  consideration  of  temporal  happiness,  when 
the  hour  of  death  shall  come — and  it  will  come  much  sooner 
than  you  can  now  realize — what  life  will  you  wish  to  have  lived  ? 
At  the  portal  of  the  eternal  world,  as  you  look  back  on  the  past, 
what  work  will  you  be  glad  to  have  done  ?  0,  how  unspeakable 
is  the  privilege  of  him  who,  in  that  parting  hour,  can  take  to 
himself  the  promise  of  the  text  ?  Blessed  are  they  to  whom  it 
is  given  to  turn  many  to  righteousness,  and  to  shine  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever ! 


OBITUARY    NOTICE, 
BY  CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,   D.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Pastoral  Charge  in  Yale  College. 


From  the  Neiv  Haven  Daily  Palladium,  March  10,  1858. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  DR.  TAYLOR. 

Died,  in  this  city,  March  10th,  Rev.  Nathaniel  William 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  D wight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale 
College,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  some  days  that  a  great  and 
good  man  was  passing  away  from  the  midst  of  us,  the  tidings 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  death  will  be  received  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
by  a  large  part  of  this  community.  There  are  few,  compara- 
tively, who  can  remember  the  time  when  he  came  to  live  among 
us.  To  nearly  the  whole  of  our  active  population  he  has  always 
been  here, — known  of  all  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent  abilities, 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  the 
age,  sought  out  by  the  churches  of  his  denomination  as  a  wise 
counselor  in  their  difficulties,  revered  and  loved  by  his  pupils 
for  the  clearness  and  depth  and  solidity  of  his  instructions. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  private  life  will  naturally  recur  to  his 
admirable  social  qualities,  the  frankness  of  his  disposition,  the 
generosity  of  his  sentiments,  the  largeness  of  his  views  ;  his  ex- 
traordinary conversational  powers,  his  perfect  independence  and 
yet  courtesy  in  differing  from  others,  his  richness  and  originality 
of  thought,  and  his  remarkable  talent  of  giving  lightness  and 
variety  to  a  discussion  by  passing  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe."  Those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  will  dwell 
with  deeper  emotion  on  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  his  affec- 
tions, the  ready  sympathy  he  extended  to  those  around  him  in 
their  trials  and  sufferings,  and  the  strength  they  derived  from 
his  counsels  and  his  prayers.  All  will  unite  in  saying :  "  A  great 
man  has  this  day  fallen  among  us  \" 

He  was  born  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1786,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1807.  After  residing  for  about 
two  years  in  the  family  of  Dr.  D  wight,  as  his  favorite  amanuen- 
sisj  he  entered  on  the  ministry  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  tho 
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First  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven,  in  April,  1812. 
How  faithfully  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  can  be 
testified  by  some  who  remain  among  us,  and  is  witnessed  by  the 
veneration  and  love  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  children 
and  the  children's  children  of  multitudes  who  once  sat  under 
his  ministry.  His  preaching  was  marked  by  extraordinary  clear- 
ness, force,  and  pungency  of  application.  He  had  great  confi- 
dence, under  divine  grace,  in  the  power  of  truth.  Hence,  he 
dealt  with  the  hearts  of  men  chiefly  through  their  understand- 
ings ;  he  enforced  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  not  by  mere 
strength  of  assertion,  but  by  vivid  and  luminous  trains  of  rea- 
soning ;  he  turned  the  whole  at  last  into  an  appeal  to  con- 
science ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was 
happily  described  by  an  eminent  divine  of  Massachusetts  :  "  He 
makes  everything  appear  great :  God,  man,  time,  eternity  !" 
His  ministry  was  eminently  successful.  There  were,  in  repeated 
instances,  powerful  and  long-continued  revivals  of  religion 
among  his  people  ;  and  these  seasons  of  extraordinary  interest 
were  conducted  with  so  much  judgment,  and  care  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  excess,  that  the  whole  community  around  saw  and 
acknowledged  that  they  were  no  mere  ebullitions  of  excited 
feeling,  but  were  marked  by  the  peculiar  presence  of  the  con- 
verting grace  of  God. 

When  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College  was 
founded,  in  the  year  1822,  he  was  appointed  D wight  Professor 
of  Didactic  Thology.  But  in  accepting  this  office,  he  never 
thought  for  a  moment  of  relinquishing  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try. On  the  contrary,  while  preparing  young  men  for  the  sacred 
office,  he  continued  to  preach  in  the  churches  of  our  city  or 
neighborhood,  with  his  accustomed  fervor  and  success.  For 
nearly  a  year,  in  1825-6,  he  acted  as  the  regular  supply  of  one 
of  the  societies  at  Hartford,  which  was  destitute  of  a  pastor. 
As  new  Congregational  churches  have  branched  out  from  the 
two  original  societies  on  the  Green,  his  counsels  and  aid  have 
been  called  in  for  the  furtherance  of  each  successive  enterprise. 
On  some  of  them  he  bestowed  an  amount  of  labor  which,  if 
reckoned  in  continuous  order,  would  make  months  and  even 
years  of  pastoral  duty.  Hence,  in  all  our  Congregational 
churches,  his  departure  will  be  felt  as  the  loss  of  one  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  hundreds  by  his  unwearied 
efforts  for  their  spiritual  good. 

As  a  teacher  in  theology,  it  was  his  great  object  to  make  his 
pupils  think  for  themselves.  It  required  no  ordinary  effort  to 
follow  him  through  one  of  his  lectures.     They  abounded  in  pro* 
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found  principles  and  far-reaching  views,  which,  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  were  eminently  the  "seeds  of  thought."  A  gentleman 
who  exchanged  the  bar  for  the  pulpit,  once  remarked,  that  never 
in  the  severest  contests  of  the  forum  had  he  felt  such  a  tension 
of  his  faculties,  such  a  bracing  and  invigorating  effect  upon  his 
mind,  as  in  listening  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Nearly 
seven  hundred  young  men  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions. They  are  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  they  will  all  testify  that  the  great  end  at 
which  he  aimed  in  his  theological  system,  was  "to  exalt  God, 
to  humble  man,  and  to  bring  all  to  the  cross  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Taylor  died  of  no  specific  disease.  He  was  simply  worn 
out  by  hard  study.  About  two  months  ago,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  meet  his  class  ;  and  from  that  time  he  daily  committed 
to  one  of  their  number  a  lecture  to  be  read  and  discussed  at 
their  daily  meetings.  He  told  them  his  course  was  ended  ;  and 
with  a  quiet  and  child-like  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  death.  To  one  of 
his  friends  he  remarked,  "My  only  hope  is  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ ;  and  my  wish  is  to  die  with  the  words  of  the  martyr 
Stephen  on  my  lips,  '  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.' "  His  closing 
hours  were  without  struggle  or  suffering  ;  he  rests  from  his  la- 
bors, and  his  works  do  follow  him! 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


MEMORIAL  OF  DR.  TAYLOR. 

This  pamphlet  will  he  forwarded  hy  mail,  pre-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
on  receipt  of  the  price  (25  cents)  in  stamps. 


PROF.  FISHER'S  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 

A  Discourse,  commemorative  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale 
College,  during  the  First  Century  of  its  existence.  Preached  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Nov.  22,  1857.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  GEORGE  P.  FISHER, 
Livingston  Professor  of  Divinity.  100  pages  octavo.  Price  25  cts.  in  paper;  in 
boards  38  cts. 

The  above  Discourse  will  be  sent  by  mail,  according  to  direction,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,— with  the  addition  of  a  three  cent  stamp  for  the  paper  copies,  and  two 
three  cent  stamps  for  the  copies  in  boards. 

THOMAS  H.  PEASE, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  March  18th, 
1S58, 

Voted,  That  Messrs.  Beriah  Bradley,  Henry  E.  Peck,  and  Charles  K.  Inger- 
soll  be  a  Committee  to  convey  to  the  Kt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D.,  Assistant 
Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  our  grateful  thanks  for  his  prompt  and  obliging  attention 
to  our  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Parish,  in  conducting  the  funeral  service  of 
our  late  revered  Rector,  Rev.  Harrt  Croswell,  D.  D.,  and  for  his  able,  eloquent, 
and  most  appropriate  Sermon  on  that  occasion ;  and  to  request  him  to  favor  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  Sermon  for  publication. 

Voted,  That  said  Committee  be  directed  to  cause  the  Sermon  to  be  printed  in 
an  appropiate  style,  together  with  the  Resolutions  of  the  Clergy,  of  the  Wardens 
and  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  of  the  several  Vestries  of  the 
Episcopal  Parishes  of  the  City,  and  of  such  other  Churches  as  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  us — with  such  notices  of  our  late  Rector  as  may  seem  to  them  appro- 
priate. 

Attest, 

S.  D.  PARDEE,  Clerk. 


New  Haven,  March  25, 1858. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D., 

Assistant  Bishop  of  Conn. 

Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Wardens  and 
Vestry  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  Haven,  respectfully  present  to  you  the  enclosed 
votes  of  the  Vestry.  Heartily  concurring  in  the  general  wishes  of  the  Parish 
expressed  in  these  votes  ;  hoping  for  a  favorable  answer  to  the  request  for  a  copy 
of  your  Sermon,  we  are, 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

BERIAH  BRADLEY, 

II.  E.  PECK, 

C.  R.  1NGERSOLL. 


Middletown,  March  27, 1858. 

To  Messrs.  Beriah  Bradley,  Henry  E.  Peck,  and  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  a 
Committee  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven: 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  offer  through  you  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Parish,  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  very  kind  Resolution  of  the  18th  inst.,  and 
also  to  acknowledge  the  equally  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  done  me  the 
favor  to  communicate  it.  If  I  have  been  able  in  any  way  to  be  of  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  solemn  services  at  the  interment  of  your  late  honored  Rector, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  melancholy  yet  real  gratification  to  me. 

Were  it  not  that  I  suppose  my  Sermon  may  help  in  some  degree  to  make  up 
the  Memorial  which  you  design  to  publish,  1  should  be  unwilling  to  see  any 
other  printing  of  it,  than  the  report  which  has  already  appeared.  As  it  is,  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  it,  though  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 
accede  to  the  request  for  its  publication  with  very  great  reluctance. 

With  assurances  of  my  respectful  regard,  I  am, 

Gentlemen,  your  servant  in  the  Church, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 


SEEMON, 

BY    R  T.    REV.    JOHN     WILLIAMS, 

ASSISTANT   BISHOP  Or   THE  DIOCESE   OF   CONNECTICUT  ; 

PREACHED  IN  TRINITY  CHURCH,  MARCH  16,  J85S. 


II    TIMOTHY,    IV.    7. 

"  I  HATE  FOUGHT  A  GOOD    FIGHT  ;  I  HATE  FINISHED  MY  COURSE  J    I  HATE  KEPT 


THE  FAITH. 


An  almost  awful  interest  attaches  to  these  words.  They 
occur  in  the  last  Epistle  ever  written  by  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Immured  in  a  Eoman  dungeon,  in  the  days 
of  a  tyranny  when  to  be  so  immured  was  the  almost  certain 
warrant  of  martyrdom,  writing  to  a  distant  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel, he  gives  utterance  to  this  sublime  strain  of  glorious 
hope:  "I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I 
have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me,  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day." 

Far  beyond  those  prison  walls  his  eye  was  fixed ;  and 
though  as  it  glanced  onward  to  the  end,  it  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  Roman  magistrate,  and  the  bloody  sword, 
and  the  gaping  crowds,  still  it  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
there  were  things  beyond  from  which  it  would  not  be  de- 
tained ;  "  the  tribunal  of  Nero  faded  from  his  sight,  and 
the  vista  was  closed  by  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 

And,  my  brethren,  even  so,  to  each  in  his  place  and  de- 
gree, may  it  be  granted  to  all  the  faithful  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  thus  to  look  forward,  and  thus  to  speak,  as  the 
appointed  end  of  life  draws  on.     Not  every  one,  indeed, 


can  look  back  on  what  St.  Paul  could.  Not  to  the  mem- 
ory of  every  one,  can  there  come  in  that  last  hour,  the 
thought  of  labor,  and  suffering,  and  achievement,  such  as 
his.  Still,  if  the  life  has  been  a  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
if  the  service  has  been  living  and  faithful,  then,  no  mat- 
ter how  limited  the  sphere,  how  humble  the  vocation, 
though  we  may  not  look  back  on  what  St.  Paul  did,  we 
shall  look  forward  to  all  which  he  beheld.  The  weakness 
of  our  mortality,  shall  be  upborne  by  the  faith  that  nerved 
his  soul;  the  darkness  of  our  death  chamber  shall  be 
lighted  by  the  love  that  illumined  his  gloomy  dungeon ; 
and  far  beyond  the  death  struggle  and  the  mortal  agony, 
we  shall  behold  with  a  joy  that  overpowers  them  both, 
the  vision  of  peace,  the  house  of  healing,  the  home  of  rest, 
mother  of  cities,  the  Jerusalem  of  heaven. 

It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  pushing  or  straining  be- 
yond its  natural  import,  that  part  of  the  Apostle's  death 
song,  which  I  have  selected  as  my  text,  to  say  that  it  had  for 
him,  and  has  for  us,  a  twofold  import.  He  could  give  ut- 
terance to  it,  both  as  a  man  and  an  Apostle.  With  us,  it 
may  refer  both  to  the  people  and  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
And  in  either  case,  it  presents  the  follower  or  the  minister 
of  the  Lord,  first  as  the  soldier  in  the  Christian  combat ; 
next  as  the  runner  in  the  Christian  race  ;  and  thirdly,  as 
the  trustee  or  depositary,  to  whom  is  committed  the  de- 
posit of  the  Christian  Faith. 

To-day,  in  this  presence,  and  beside  these  honored  re- 
mains, it  is  right  that  your  thoughts  should  be  called  to 
that  view  of  the  text,  which  connects  it  with  the  duties 
and  the  labors  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  in  which, 
its  application  must  be  so  obvious  to  every  one  of  us. 
Still,  now  and  ever,  it  is  true,  that  the  personal  and 
the  official  application  of  the  Apostle's  words,  must  meet 
and  mingle  with  each  other.  Of  no  minister  of  Christ  can 
they  be  fitly  spoken,  of  whom  they  could  not  be  spoken  as 
an    individual   man.     The    pastoral    warfare   against  sin 


and  evil,  the  pastoral  labors  in  the  fold,  the  pastoral  teach- 
ing of  the  Faith,  however  abundant  and  however  zealous 
to  men's  eyes,  O  !  how  little  comfort  would  they  bring  to 
the  dying  hour  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  how  few  consoling 
thoughts  and  memories  could  they  give  to  those  who  stood 
beside  his  bier,  unless  with  them  there  had  gone,  the  per- 
sonal struggle  in  that  minister's  own  heart,  the  personal 
race  in  his  individual  life,  the  personal  faith  in  his  own  in- 
most soul !  But  here  in  that  aged  soldier  of  his  Master, 
whose  mortal  remains  we  are  about  to  commit  to  the  se- 
pulchre, we  can  feel  that  the}r  do  meet;  and,  therefore,  to 
us  these  words  may  come  to  day,  in  all  their  fullness  of 
consolation,  of  incitement  and  of  solemn  warning. 

First  in  the  enumeration,  stands  the  pastoral  warfare. 
It  is  a  common  figure  ;  it  presents  appositely  and  in  a 
striking  way,  one  phase  of  pastoral  life.  And  that  phase 
involves  its  severest,  and  most  wearing  labors.  For,  it 
is  not  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
public  exhortations  to  the  assembled  flock,  that  this  war- 
fare against  the  corruptions  and  the  temptations  of  hu- 
manity is  chiefly  carried  on.  ISTo !  It  is  in  the  continuous 
round  of  unseen  labor,  in  the  word  spoken  in  the  individual 
ear,  in  the  private  counsel,  in  the  silence  of  the  chamber 
of  sickness  and  the  gloom  of  the  house  of -mourning,  by 
the  wayside,  in  the  hovel  of  the  poor  and  outcast,  in  the 
house  of  misery  and  the  haunt  of  sin,  that  this  work 
is  done.  It  is  in  the  personal  communion,  when  the  pas- 
tor's heart  meets  the  individual  hearts  of  his  people,  when 
the  convictions,  the  struggles,  the  trials,  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  their  hearts  are  brought  to  his  sympathies,  his 
counsels  and  his  prayers,  that  his  best  victories  for  the 
Lord  are  won.  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  this ;  no 
human  machinery  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  this 
divine  arrangement,  with  safety  to  the  souls  of  either  priest 
or  people. 

No  doubt  it  is  a   wearisome  and  trying  warfare.     It 


makes  the  ministry  an  easier  thing  to  leave  it  out.  And 
jet,  to  do  so,  will  almost  ensure  to  him  who  does  it,  the 
loss  alike  of  his  labor  and  his  soul.  Look  at  St.  Paul, 
standing  on  Mars  Hill,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  world's 
intellectual  life,  and  proclaiming  with  a  sublimer  elo- 
quence than  ever  issued  from  lips  untouched  with  the  fire 
of  inspiration,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  then  re- 
member, that  a  whole  century  went  by  before  there  was  a 
Church  in  Athens,  that  had  a  "  name  to  live."  Look  at 
him  again  in  Ephesus,  laboring  for  three  years  in  the  hum- 
blest and  most  secluded  manner  ;  "  disputing  in  the  school 
of  one  Tyrannus ;'.'  going  about  "  from  house  to  house  ;" 
"  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every  man  ;"  working, 
meantime,  with  his  own  hands  in  the  lowly  occupation  of 
a  tentmaker  ;  and  then  remember,  that  there,  from  these 
labors,  in  his  own  life  time,  a  Church  arose,  flourishing 
and  prosperous,  over  which  his  own  hands  placed  Timo- 
thy, his  son,  as  its  first  Bishop,  and  for  whose  faith  and 
love  he  gave  unceasing  thanks  to  God. 

The  rule  then,  is  the  rule  now.  And  if  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  looked  back  upon  his  fight,  he  saw,  not 
here  and  there  one  great  achievement,  and  all  a  blank 
besides,  but  surveyed  a  long,  continuous  series  of  such  con- 
tests as  I  have  described,  so  any  of  his  successors,  in  any 
of  the  "  divers  orders  "  of  the  Ministry,  must,  if  he  hopes  to 
die  with  visions  of  the  victor's  palm  before  him,  be  able  to 
look  back,  in  his  place  and  order,  on  the  same  good  fight 
for  Christ. 

But  I  turn  to  the  second  point,  the  pastoral  race.  And 
here,  much  the  same  general  line  of  thought  applies,  as 
that  which  has  just  occupied  us.  For  here,  too,  must  be 
exercised  the  same  patience,  the  same  watchfulness,  the 
same  unceasing  diligence,  the  same  care  in  seizing  oppor- 
tunities, the  same  subduing  of  the  spirit  and  forgetfulness 
of  self,  that  are  involved  in  what  has  gone  before.  For,  the 
course,  to  be  well  finished,  must  not  be  now  a  furious, 
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headlong  rushing,  and  then  an  indolent  and  careless 
lagging,  but  a  continuous,  regular  advance  :  with  the 
forgetting  of  the  things  behind,  and  a  reaching  forward  to 
the  things  that  are  before.  It  is  here,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
as  it  is  in  an  earthly  battle  field.  It  is  not  the  personal 
bravery  of  the  soldier  alone,  that  is  of  service  then.  Let 
him  work  out  of  line,  and  out  of  rule,  and  the  braver  he 
is,  and  the  harder  he  labors,  the  more  does  he  impede  the 
plans  of  contest,  and  endanger  their  result.  And  so,  it  is 
not  the  occasional  success  of  a  brilliant  effort,  or  the 
chance  achievement  of  a  sudden  impulse,  that  will  most 
advance  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  of  God.  No  ! 
it  is  the  subdued  and  chastened  spirit,  which  loves  to  sub- 
mit its  own  will,  and  finds  in  such  submission  a  higher 
dignity  and  a  truer  independence  than  in  yielding  to  that 
will ;  which  works  on  patiently  in  the  humble  round  of 
daily  labor ;  which  does  not  substitute  lofty  dreams  about 
grand  results,  for  the  patient  discharge  of  lowly  duties  ; 
which  remembers  how  the  race  is  made  up  of  single  steps ; 
it  is  such  a  spirit  that,  wins  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
triumphs  for  the  Cross. 

How  little  is  this  understood  and  estimated  !  Men  see 
Christ's  ministers  in  their  daily  work,  and  to  them  it  seems 
a  doing  over  and  over  again  the  same  things  ;  a  repetition 
of  the  same  acts  and  words,  with  few  or  no  appreciable 
results.  Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  the  pastor  is 
beheld,  receiving  Christ's  little  ones  into  His  fold,  teaching 
and  training  them  for  heaven,  exhorting  the  sinful  and  the 
careless,  preaching  the  word,  ministering  the  sacraments, 
attending  on  the  sick  and  dying,  providing  for  the  poor, 
and  burying  the  dead,  and  still  the  world,  with  its  hurry 
and  its  crash,  speeds  on  ;  and  many  who  are  borne  along 
in  its  mad  whirl,  are  ready  to  ask  what  all  this  amounts  to, 
and  what  it  means.  It  means  that  God's  work  is  being 
done  by  the  side  of  man's  work,  and  amid  the  hindrances 
of  Satan  !     It  means  that  Christ's  Minister  is  finishing  his 
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course,  the  fruits  and  issues  of  which  will  be  known  in 
that  day,  when  God  shall  make  up  his  jewels ! 

We  have  reached  the  third  point,  the  preservation  of 
the  Faith ;  the  Faith  ;  that  sacred  deposit  of  divine 
truth,  that  "  form  of  sound  words,"  which  the  Apostle 
elsewhere  commands  Timothy  to  hold  fast ;  those  things, 
which  received  from  him,  are  to  be  committed  to  faith- 
ful men,  who  may  be  able  to  teach  others.  This  holy 
deposit  is  'entrusted  to  the  pastor,  for  its  keeping,  as  well 
as  promulgation.  It  is  given  to  him,  not  to  speculate 
about,  not  to  exercise  intellectual  ingenuity  upon,  not  to 
modify,  not  to  adapt  to  human  fancies,  not  to  mingle 
with  human  philosophies,  but  to  keep  "  whole  and  un- 
dented," in  all  its  divine  completeness,  and  as  he  keeps 
it,  so  also  to  promulgate  it  in  the  ears  of  men.  If  our 
age,  brethren,  has  one  special  danger  for  the  Christian 
minister,  it  lies  here.  When  the  inspired  lips  of  Apostles 
first  gave  utterance  to  the  harmonies  of  the  Faith  amid 
the  discordant  sounds  of  antagonistic  human  teachings, 
when  in  the  freshness  of  its  youth,  and  the  undimmed 
beauty  of  its  divine  original,  it  stood  amid  the  effete 
and  crumbling  relics  of  human  theories,  it  had  for  those 
who  heard  and  saw  it,  not  alone  its  eternal,  living  power, 
but  also  the  charm  of  novelty.  That  age  has  long  since 
passed  away ;  and  now  it  comes  to  men,  as  something  to 
which  generations  on  generations  have  listened  ;  which  is 
anything  but  new ;  which,  however  it  may  gather  fresh 
lights  and  shadows  from  the  changes  of  the  world's  brief 
day,  still  stands  the  same  forever.  It  has,  indeed,  the 
same  divine  life,  the  same  undying  youth;  but  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  in  a  restless  and  changing  period,  it 
seems  to  wear  marks  of  age  ;  and  those  eyes  readily  turn 
to  other  things.  To  be  faithful  here,  then,  is  a  great 
thing.  It  demands  nerve.  It  requires  courage.  It  tasks 
faith.  It  is  easier  to  play  with  new  fancies  about  the 
head,    than    with    this    old    truth    to    reach  the    heart. 
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And  therefore  it  is,  that  here  so  many  fail.  "  I  have 
kept  the  faith."  What  simple  words,  and  yet  what 
meaning  ones  !  Words  that  comforted  St.  Paul  in  his 
dungeon  prison,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the 
world!  Words  that  tell  of  unflinching  fidelity,  where 
faithlessness  is  easy ;  of  self-restraint,  when  there  are 
allurements  abundant  to  let  the  mind  wander  at  its  will ; 
of  the  simplicity  of  preaching,  when  the  temper  of  the 
age  is  calling  for  bold  and  unlicensed  speculation ;  in  a 
word,  of  the  submission  of  mind  and  will  to  the  law  and 
stewardship  of  the  Gospel.  O!  what  a  contrast  on  their 
deathbeds,  between  one  who  has  kept  and  taught  the 
"Faith  once  given  to  the  Saints,"  and  one  who  has 
wandered  in  his  own  fancies,  and  preached  them,  instead 
of  God's  glorious  truths  !  What  a  more  awful  contrast 
shall  be  seen,  when,  in  the  day  of  God,  there  shall  gather 
round  the  one,  those  who  shall  be  His  hope,  His  joy,  and 
His  crown  of  rejoicing ;  and  on  the  other,  the  blood  of 
souls,  deluded  and  driven  far  from  Christ  and  His  great 
salvation,  shall  set  its  mark  of  endless  condemnation  ! 

And  now,  brethren,  standing  here  to-day,  in  this  holy  house 
and  beside  these  mortal  remains  of  a  venerated  brother — I 
might  rather  say,  a  father — in  the  Church  of  God,  it  is  my 
duty  and  my  privilege,  before  his  kindred  after  the  fiesh, 
his  brethren  in  the  Ministry,  and  the  people  of  his  charge, 
to  bear  him  witness,  that  he  has  fought  the  good  fight, 
that  he  has  finished  his  course,  that  he  has  kept  the  faith. 

And  there  are  no  better  words  of  eulogy  that  human  lips 
could  speak,  than  these. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  time  for  mere  biographical 
details.  Other  hearts  and  other  hands  will  care  for  them. 
I  speak  of  Christ's  veteran  Soldier,  who  has  gone  to  his 
welcome  rest :  of  the  Priest  whom  his  brethren  delighted 
to  honor :  of  the  Pastor  who  will  live  in  the  memory  of 
his  flock  ;  and  to  him  I  bear  the  witness,  which  he  would 
have  shrank  from  bearing  to  himself. 
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His  ministry  was  not  only  a  long  one,  but  he  was  per- 
mitted to  live  and  work  in  it  to  the  very  end.  Only  one 
Sunday  intervened,  between  the  time  when  his  mortal 
presence  left  God's  earthly  temple,  and  that  in  which,  we 
trust,  his  spirit  entered  Paradise.  And  through  all  that 
ministry  of  three  and  forty  years,  how'  constantly  did  he 
seem  to  labor  on  the  model,  and  by  the  plan,  which  I 
have  just  been  sketching.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and 
how  truly,  "  he  dwelt  among  his  people."  And  he  dwelt 
among  them,  carrying  on  the  pastoral  warfare  against 
sin  and  evil,  running  the  pastoral  race  for  Christ,  keeping 
the  faith,  just  in  that  patient,  untiring  self-sacrificing 
way,  which  has  just  engaged  our  thoughts. 

His  previous  life  had  proved,  that  had  he  chosen,  he 
might  have  seen  what  the  world  would  have  called  a  far 
more  brilliant  career  than  this,  leading  to  worldly  wealth, 
and  influence,  and  honor.  But  he  laid  all  this  down  at  his 
Master's  feet,  and  took  up  the  pastor's  scrip  and  staff,  with 
a  purpose  and  a  singleness,  in  which  he  never  wavered. 
And  then,  through  a  ministry  that  brought  him  into  con- 
tact in  its  ministrations  with  four  generations,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pastor's  labors ;  working  in  that  one 
only  way  which  he  knew  or  cared  to  know,  the  way  which 
the  Church  had  taught  him  ;  trusting  it,  loving  it,  and 
therefore  sure  of  the  result.  And  the  result  was  sure,  as 
it  ever  is,  when  in  this  spirit,  and  in  this  way,  duty  is  made 
the  watchword.  In  the  pulpit,  as  he  faithfully  kept,  so  he 
truly  preached  the  Faith ;  not  here  a  shred  and  there  a 
fragment,  but  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  that  wondrous 
scheme  which  brings  together  God  and  man  ;  which  shows 
us  the  eternal  Son  of  God  made  very  man  for  us,  purchas- 
ing by  the  sufficing  satisfaction  of  His  one  sacrifice  upon 
the  cross,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  whereby,  through 
faith,  we  stand  as  justified  with  God,  and  that  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whereby,  given  to  a  living  faith,  through  the 
sacraments  and  means  of  grace  established  in  his  Church, 
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we  are  united  to  Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father. 
That  faith  he  kept,  that  faith  he  taught,  entire,  unmutilated, 
undefiled.  In  the  parish,  he  was  the  watchful  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  knew  his  voice.  How  untiring  he  was  in 
his  personal  ministrations  to  the  poor ;  how  constant  in  his 
attendance  on  the  sick  and  suffering ;  how  careful  in 
grounding  Christ's  little  ones,  in  the  elements  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  From  this  round  of  patient  labor  and 
untiring  service,  nothing  took  him  long  away  ;  while  the 
extraordinary  physical  powers  with  which  God  blessed 
him,  made  the  interruptions  of  illness  few  and  of  short 
continuance.  So  he  labored,  and  as  I  have  said,  felt  sure 
of  the  result. 

The  result  came,  and  it  bears  a  witness  that  the  Church 
may  well  be  thankful  for.  "  The  little  one  "  has  literally 
"  become  a  thousand,"*  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  has  pros- 
pered in  the  hands  to  which  it  was  committed.  And  how 
much  of  all  this  spiritual  strength  and  increase,  is  not 
owing  to  those  quiet,  unobtrusive  labors,  which,  beginning 
in  that  little  wooden  sanctuary  where  scarce  a  hundred 
families  were  represented,  have  ended  where  the  more 
than  tenfold  increase  gives  hope  of  even  a  fuller  harvest, 
in  years  to  come!  Well,  indeed,  may  we  say  of  him,  he 
has  fought  the  good  fight ;  he  has  finished  his  course ;  he 
has  kept  the  faith. 

Into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  and  the  domestic 
life  I  have  no  right  to  venture.  But  who  can  help  rejoic- 
ing in  the  thought,  that  though  an  honored  place  is  vacant 
here  on  earth,  strong  ties  of  love  have  been  re-knit  in  Par- 
adise ?  Who  can  help  thinking  of  that  priestly  son,  so 
dear  to  all  who  knew  him,  the  chronicler  of  whose  pure 
life,  by  a  strange  Providence,  was  that  priestly  father  ? 


*  I  have  learned  since  this  was  written,  that  these  words  were  the  text  of 
the  Sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Croswell,  on  the  occasion  of  leaving  the  old 
Church  in  New  Haven,  for  the  present  Trinity  Church. 
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The  "trembling  hand  and  aching  heart"  of  which  the 
father  spoke  so  tenderly  and  touchingly,  are  now  at  rest, 
and  the  communion  of  the  living  and  the  departed  is 
made  perfect  in  tlfe  skies. 

My  brethren  of  this  congregation,  to  you  let  me  speak 
in  the  name  of  my  Master.  For  the  last  time  you  meet, 
in  this  sacred  place,  all  that  remains  on  earth  of  your  hon- 
ored pastor.  Up  that  pathway,  which  his  living  foot  so 
often  trod,  his  body  has  for  the  last  time  been  borne,  and 
gathered  round  his  coffin,  you  stand  once  more  beside  him 
dead,  as  you  stood  before  him  living.  It  is  a  solemn  meet- 
ing. There  can  be  but  one  more  solemn  one,  and  that  will 
be  when  you  stand  with  him  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ !  What  memories,  what  thoughts,  must  be  with 
you  now !  Some  few  of  you  can  recall  the  time  when 
first,  in  the  fullness  of  his  manhood,  he  came  among  you. 
But  for  most  of  you,  the  memories  of  all  your  lives  are 
associated  with  him  and  his  pastoral  labors.  Those  labors 
are  ended  now,  that  voice  is  hushed  for  you.  You  look  in 
vain  for  that  venerable  form  in  its  accustomed  place, 
vainly  you  listen  for  those  familiar  tones. 

And  yet,  there  is  a  voice  that  speaks  to  you  to-day,  from 
the  past  and  from  the  present ;  and  it  may  be  that  words 
unheeded  as  they  fell  from  the  living  lip,  will  gain  power 
with  you,  as  they  seem  to  come  to  you  from  the  coffin  and 
the  shroud.  Are  there  not  those  among  you,  and  that  at 
various  periods  of  life,  who  have  shunned  the  Christian 
contest,  and  given  no  thought  to  the  Christian  race, 
and  lightly  esteemed  the  Faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus?  Are 
there  not  some  of  you  who  can  recall  counsels,  exhorta- 
tions, entreaties  of  your  deceased  pastor,  to  turn  to  the  life, 
and  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  calling, 
which  you  have  not  heeded  ?  Then,  to  you  once  more  he 
speaks  to-day,  not  with  the  uttered  word,  bnt  by  the  re- 
membered one.  And  beside  his  coffin,  and  before  his 
sepulchre,  I  warn  you,  I  beseech  you,  follow  that  wise 
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counsel.  He  calls  you  now  by  his  death,  as  he  once  did 
in  his  life. 

To  those  of  you,  whom  by  God's  blessing  he  has  been 
permitted  to  behold  advancing  in  the  way  to  heaven,  he 
also  speaks  to-day  by  his  own  example,  bidding  you  to  be 
faithful  to  the  end.  Heed  that  exhortation  then,  more  lov- 
ingly uttered  now,  than  it  ever  was  in  life  ;  and  as  he  has 
done,  tight  your  fight,  and  rnn  your  race,  and  keep  the 
faith.  So  shall  pastor  and  people  in  that  coming  day,  bear 
to  each  other  a  witness,  from  which  neither  shall  shrink 
away. 

My  brethren  of  the  Clergy,  I  feel  to-day,  as  almost  never 
before,  the  strange  "  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life."  The  last  time  I  was  called  to  stand  beside  the  dead, 
it  was  to  commit  to  earth  a  young  soldier  of  our  Master, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  put  on  the  armor  of  his 
calling  in  the  Christian  Ministry.  And  now  to-day,  I  meet 
you  here,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  our  honor  and  affection  to 
the  veteran  of  fourscore  years,  and  the  Priest,  whose  years 
of  active  ;service  outnumber  those  of  many  of  our  lives.  So 
strangely  does  death  deal  with  us.  So  does  God  warn  us 
wherever  in  our  lives  we  are,  "  to  work  while  it  is  called 
to-day,"  because  "  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can 
work." 

Our  venerated  brother  was  associated  for  almost  all  of 
us,  with  all  the  memories  of  our  ministerial  lives.  He 
had  grown  gray  in  the  Master's  service,  when  many,  I 
may  say  when  most  of  us,  were  sent  into  the  field.  And 
amid  all  the  changes  we  have  witnessed,  he  has  stood  as  a 
kind  of  landmark  for  us.  As  years  have  rolled  along,  we 
have  still  seen  him,  the  faithful  sentinel,  ever  at  his  post, 
in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  calm'and  tempest,  the  watch- 
ful warder  of  the  citadel,  the  careful  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God. 

A  ministry  so  lengthened,  so  honored,  and  so  blessed, 
teaches  us  all,  dear  brethren,  a  great  and  impressive  les- 
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son  ;  a  lesson  which  that  lifeless  presence  speaks,  more  elo- 
quently than  any  words  of  mine.  It  recalls  to  us,  what 
was  prayed  for  us  when  we  were  admitted  to  the  lowest  in 
the  divers  Orders,  that  we  might  be  "  modest,  humble,  and 
constant  in  our  ministrations."  It  recalls  to  us  the  solemn 
exhortation  on  our  advancement  to  the  Priesthood ;  that 
we  should  "  never  cease  our  labor,  our  care  and  diligence, 
until  we  had  done  all  that  in  us  lay,"  to  bring  the  souls  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  "  to  that  agreement  in  the  faith  and 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  ripeness  and  perfectness  of 
age  in  Christ,  that  no  room  should  be  left  among  us,  either 
for  error  in  religion  or  for  viciousness  of  life."  It  tells  us 
of  the  pastoral  fight  well  fought,  the  pastoral  course  well 
run,  the  Faith  of  Jesus  kept.  Let  us  take  the  lesson  then 
to  our  hearts,  and  bear  it  from  the  temple  of  God,  and  the 
•grave  of  His  faithful  servant,  to  our  several  fields  of  duty. 
Let  it  rouse  the  younger  to  a  wise  restraint,  and  a  disci- 
plined will ;  to  patience,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  faithfulness 
in  the  humblest  and  most  unseen  labors.  Let  it  nerve  the 
older  to  stronger  efforts  and  more  constant  service ;  so 
that  "  our  loins  may  be  girded  about,  and  our  lights  burn- 
ing, and  we  ourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their 
Lord."     Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  are  such  servants  ! 

One  duty  now  remains.  And  as  in  doing  it,  we  bear 
the  Priest  from  these  holy  precincts  from  which  we  scarce 
can  feel  that  he  is  gone  forever,  let  it  be  with  less  of  sor- 
row than  of  joy  ;  with  fewer  thoughts  of  the  grave,  than 
of  the  glorious  homes  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  ;  with 
less  remembrance  of  partings  upon  earth,  than  of  unsevered 
union  in  the  better  land ;  looking  from  this  world  up  to 
heaven,  and  onward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just;  re- 
membering, that  gracious  promise — 

He  that  oveecometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment  ;  and  i  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life,  but  i  will  confess  his  name  before  my 
Father,  and  before  His  angels  ! 


SERMON, 

BY     REV.     SAMUEL    BENEDICT, 

ASSISTANT   MINISTER  OF  TRINITY   CHURCH  J 

PREACHED  IN  TRINITY,  MARCH  21,   1S58. 


HEBEEWS.XI.    4. 
"by  it,  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

Abel,  of  whom  these  words  are  spoken,  was  probably 
the  first  person  who  fell  under  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death.  He  also  stands  first  in  that  glorious  list 
of  the  faithful,  enumerated  in  the  chapter  from  which  the 
text  is  taken,  of  whom  it  is  shown,  that  they  lived,  and 
labored,  and  suffered,  and  "  died  in  faith."  So  clearly,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  death's  sad  work  in  the  world,  was 
it  indicated,  that  while  "  death  passed  upon  all  men,"  yet, 
"  blessed  were  the  dead  who  died  in  the  Lord."  God's 
faithful  servants  do  not  escape  the  common  doom.  On  the 
contrary,  the  righteous  Abel  dies  first,  first  comes  under 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  sin.  Yet,  from  his  death, 
he  speaks  of  a  triumph  over  death.  The  faith  in  which  he 
lived,  and  worshiped,  was  a  faith  in  which  he  died,  and 
by  which  death  is  vanquished  in  the  very  hour  of  its  mas- 
tery. For  though  dead,  he  yet  speaks  of  life  from  the 
dead.  From  out  the  first  grave  ever  opened  to  receive 
man's  corruptible  body,  comes  forth  a  voice  of  hope.  It 
utters  a  note  of  triumph.  The  dead  speaks  with  more 
than  the  energy  of  life.  That  voice  announces, — death 
through  death  overcome  the  victory  of  the  grave  broken, 
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the  sting  of  death  removed.  From  Abel's  time  on  through 
all  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer,  all  the  faithful  have  died 
indeed  ;  and  yet  from  out  their  deaths,  they  still  speak  as 
he  does,  of  hope  in  the  prospect,  of  support  in  the  agonies, 
of  life  beyond  the  act  of  death. 

And  that  by  which  they  speak  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  Abel  yet  speaketh,  viz  :  by  faith.  By  that  strong 
assurance  in  the  divine  promise  which  regulated  their 
lives,  which  cheered  them  in  the  suffering  of  this  mortal 
state,  which  animated  their  labors,  which  supported  them 
in  their  death.     By  this  Abel,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  that  faith,  which  thus  made 
Abel's  life  so  elevated,  and  his  death  so  instructive  ?  The 
verse  pretty  clearly  intimates  the  object  to  which  Abel's 
faith  was  clinging.  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts ; 
and  by  it,  he,  being  dead,  yet  sjjeaketh."  The  reason  why 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  more  excellent,  why  it  was  accepted, 
was,  that  it  was  offered  in  faith.  Faith  in  what?  is  the 
question  that  at  once  arises.  Faith  in  all  God  had  revealed, 
is  the  ready  answer,  particularly  in  all  He  had  revealed 
concerning  man's  fallen  state  and  a  deliverance  therefrom. 
Faith,  in  other  words,  in  the  promise  of  a  coming  Re- 
deemer. The  faith  so  highly  extolled  in  this  well  known 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  a  confident  ex- 
pectation of  all  God  had  promised,  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  whatever  God  had  revealed,  and  then,  as  a 
consequence,  a  ready  obedience  to  all  God  required.  Such 
a  faith  as  this  was  Abel's,  when  acting  under  its  powerful 
influence  he  brought  a  lamb,  to  represent  "  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  For  even 
then,  it  is  altogether  probable,  there  had  been  instituted 
bloody  sacrifices  in  order  to  typify  the  true  sacrifice,  one 
day  to  be  offered.  At  any  rate,  Abel  offered  what  he  had 
to  offer,  in  a  firm  reliance  on  all  God  had  revealed  of  the 
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way  in  which  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  sin,  were  to  be 
done  away,  death  and  all  its  burden  of  mortal  toils  and 
pains  forever  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  a  groaning  race. 

How  clearly  the  Almighty  had  made  known  to  our 
fallen  parents  the  plan  of  salvation,  we  cannot  now  tell. 
All  that  is  told,  in  the  concise  narrative  of  Scripture,  is 
the  declaration  made  to  the  tempter,  "  I  will  put  enmity  be- 
tween thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  liis 
heel."  Doubtless,  in  this  single  verse  is  contained  the 
substance  of  much  that  God  then  unfolded  to  our  first 
parents,  of  His  purposes  of  mercy.  And,  doubtless,  Adam 
and  his  wife  expected  that  at  some  future  time  one  of  their 
descendants  should  redeem  the  world,  should  through  death 
abolish  death,  and  free  their  fallen  race  from  the  power, 
the  pollution,  and  the  punishment  of  sin. 

Abel's  faith,  then,  was  faith  in  a  coming  Redeemer, 
however  dimly  or  however  clearly  the  person  and  the  char- 
acter of  that  Redeemer  were  apprehended.  A  faith  in  the 
promise  that  the  serpent's  work  should  be  stopped  by  one 
in  the  form  of  man,  however  vaguely  he  may  have  fore- 
seen the  mystery  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  It  was 
the  same  faith,  indeed,  with  which  the  Christian  now  looks 
back  to  the  cross  and  tomb  of  Christ.  A  faith  which  took 
form  and  definiteness  in  the  lamb  which,  in  accordance 
with  some  Divine  direction  or  intimation,  he  offered,  and 
which  offering  God  accepted.  The  same  faith  as  that 
which  pervades  the  Christian's  every  act  of  worship,  which 
sustains  him  in  every  suffering,  which  supports  him  in  his 
death,  which  blesses  his  resting-place  in  the  grave,  and 
which,  from  out  that  grave,  speaks  to  all  who  mourn  his 
absence  in  the  body,  in  the  language  of  another  faithful 
saint  of  that  older  and  dimmer  dispensation,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth,  and  though  after  my  skin,  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  ]*see  God." 
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And  so  the  death  of  Christian  friends  is  to  us,  all  vocal 
of  immortality.  "We  have  seen  Job's  ardent  assurance 
verified  in  the  life  and  death,  and  rising  again  of  Him  who 
is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;"  who  "  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light."  As  we  take  up  the  cold 
body  of  the  departed  Christian,  and  with  measured  march 
bear  it  to  its  bed  of  corruption,  we  may  easily  seem  to 
hear  a  voice,  more  thrilling  than  ever  spoke  by  those  cold 
lips  when  in  life,  "He  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  he  that  liveth  and  believ- 
eth in  Me  shall  never  die."  He  is  not  dead.  Abel,  the 
moment  he  breathed  out  his  last  breath,  under  the  violence 
of  his  brother,  was  then  set  free  from  the  curse  of  death. 
That  moment  his  spirit  was  liberated  from  its  decayed  ten- 
ement, and  that  tenement  itself  laid  up  in  safe  reservation 
against  the  time  when  corruption  shall  put  on  its  first  in- 
corruption,  and  mortal  be  restored  to  its  pristine  immor- 
tality. And  that  faithful  Christian  whom  we  have  now 
borne  to  the  grave  is  not  dead,  for  Christ  hath  said  "  He 
shall  never  die."  And  he  did  not  die.  The  soul  is  already 
disenthralled  of  its  mortal  bonds,  and  the  body  is  given 
over  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life."  The  grain  of  wheat  we  cast  into  the 
earth,  in  the  seeming  dies,  but  in  the  reality,  when  it  dies, 
in  our  common  apprehension  of  what  death  is,  then  it  just 
begins  to  be  quickened;  then  it  just  begins  to  live.  So 
also  is  it  with  the  corruptible  body  of  man.  When  it,  in 
the  grave,  gets  rid  of  its  corruptible,  then  it  begins  to  live, 
or  rather,  charged  full  of  a  new  principle  of  vitality,  is 
only  waiting  for  the  summons  of  Him  who  is  "the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life,"  to  spring  up  in  all  the  freshness  of 
its  immortal  youth. 

It  is  not,  however,  wrong,  nor  is  it  unmanly,  for  Chris- 
tians to  weep  at  the  ravages  of  death.  We  are  not  yet  so 
above  this  world  of  appearances,  as  to  grasp  completely 
the  hidden  verities,  and  at  the  first  view,  to  look  full  over 
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into  the  realities  of  the  world  unseen.  "While  in  this  illu- 
sory existence,  the  shadow  of  death  has  to  the  earthly  eye 
all  the  awfulness  of  a  real  king  of  terrors,  and  we,  like 
children  in  the  twilight,  have  to  reason,  and  fortify  our 
hearts  against  spectral  forms  and  unreal  horrors.  And 
then,  this  heart  of  ours  that  beats  out  its  allotted  moments 
of  life,  is  a  heart  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  tender  and  sensi- 
tive, as  it  is,  is  often  too  impetuous  in  its  gushes  of  wounded 
affection,  instantly  to  subside  at  the  calm  biddings  of  a 
clear  and  far-reaching,  heavenly  faith  ;  nor,  we  say,  is  it 
wrong  it  should  be  so.  He  who  combined  in  its  highest 
perfection  the  throbbing  tenderness  of  the  human,  and  the 
calm,  passionless  serenity  of  the  divine  nature,  He  who 
was  perfect  man,  as  well  as  very  God,  himself  gave  vent 
to  groans  and  tears  at  the  grave  of  His  friend.  "See 
how  He  loved  him,"  was  the  ready  and  sufficient  apology 
for  such  display  of  grief  from  the  Son  of  God  himself.  ISTo 
wonder  then,  if  "  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master"  in 
his  ability  to  repress  the  gushing  tear,  or  still  the  heaving 
sigh,  or  check  the  spreading  loneliness  of  the  bereaved 
heart.  Jesus  sanctified  the  overflow  of  natural  sorrow, 
and  allowed  the  burdened  soul  to  bow  awhile  beneath  the 
rod.  But  it  must  be  for  a  time  only.  It  must  be  only  till 
the  mist  of  tears  begins  to  be  dispelled,  and  the  eye  of 
faith  gets  a  view  again  of  things  unseen,  to  which  death  is 
the  portal,  and  the  certainty  of  the  eternal  blessedness  se- 
cured by  death  to  him  whose  temporary  withdrawal  we 
lament,  gets  possession  of  our  hearts.  Then  sorrow  must 
give  way  to  hope,  and  tears  to  glorious  expectation,  as  we 
hear  again  the  voice  beside  every  believer's  grave,  as  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live  ;  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die,"  joined  with  that  other  cheering  assurance,  that 
the  Son  of  man  uttered,  as  it  were,  beside  His  own  grave : 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 
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Fortified  by  such  abundant  consolation  and  support,  we 
may  now  resolutely  face  the  bereavement  under  which 
not  simply  his  family,  in  the  earthly  relation,  mourn,  but 
in  which  a  whole  parish  and  community  lament  for  the 
departure  of  our  long-loved  and  venerated  pastor.  It  may 
be  well  to  indulge  for  a  moment  the  sad  reflection  that 
these  walls,  that  never  till  now  have  failed  to  hear  his 
voice  on  the  holy  day,  shall  no  more  re-echo  to  sound  of 
prayer  or  praise,  of  instruction  or  admonition,  from  his 
lips  ;  that  his  hoary  head,  his  "  crown  of  glory,"  shall 
never  again  remind  us  of  that  "  way  of  wisdom  "  in  which 
it  was  always  found  ;  that  his  hands,  that  for  forty  years 
and  more  have,  at  this  altar,  broken  the  bread  of  life  and 
blessed  the  cup  of  salvation,  shall  never  to  you  again  dis- 
tribute the  memorials  of  a  common  Savior's  love.  Such 
is  the  sad  reality.  And  the  natural  eye  sees  its  sadness 
expressed  in  the  drapery  of  mourning  which  this  holy 
temple  takes  on  to  mourn  for  the  departure,  from  these 
earthly  courts,  of  its  first  and  ever  constant  and  faithful 
priest  and  minister. 

And  in  the  spiritual  house  the  garment  of  heaviness  is 
everywhere  found.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  gone 
in  and  out  among  you,  testifying  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  Unlike  the  short  and  changing  pastoral  relations 
of  too  many  parishes  around,  you  have  enjoyed  the  life- 
long services  of  one  who  was  indeed  a  father.  His  life 
was  all  devoted  to  you ;  all  in  its  duration,  all  in  its  ener- 
gies. Long  before  most  of  you  arose  in  the  morning  to 
your  worldly  task,  he  was  uniformly  at  his  heavenly  work, 
preparing  the  stores  of  wisdom,  new  and  old,  which,  like 
a  wise  steward,  he  brought  forth  in  their  due  season.  In 
the  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  families,  that  at  different 
times  have  come  under  his  parochial  care,  he  ever  felt  the 
interest  of  a  father.  And  nothing  has  so  moved  the  heart 
of  him  who  now  stands  in  his  place  to  speak  inadequately 
of  his  merit  and  his  memory,  nothing  has  so  moved  his 
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heart  with  the  feeling  of  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  such  a 
long-continued  pastoral  relation,  as  the  repeated  declara- 
tions made  to  him,  since  his  death  :  "  He  has  been  a  true 
father  to  me  ;"  "he  has  been  everything  to  our  family." 
Tales  of  trials  cheered  by  his  sympathy,  of  early  inquirers 
after  spiritual  peace,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  of  souls  in- 
structed and  saved  by  his  ministry,  of  death  made  wel- 
come in  its  approaches,  of  mourners  comforted  by  his 
prayers,  of  whole  households  taught,  encouraged,  elevated 
to  a  true  Christian  respectability ;  such  tales  of  sacred 
memory,  with  which  this  whole  parish  abounds,  and  every 
one  of  its  older  families  treasures  up,  are  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  They  show  the  aged 
man  of  God,  ripe  as  he  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  own  spir- 
itual graces,  coming  again  from  his  sowing  the  precious 
seed,  to  which  he  went  forth  toiling  and  weeping,  coming 
again  with  joy,  "  bringing  his "  full  "sheaves"  of  glory 
"  with  him." 

It  is  a  strange  fact  in  the  constitution  of  man,  that  in- 
tense joy  and  grief  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  and 
that  tears  are  the  irrepressible  symptoms  of  both.  And  so 
it  seems  hard  in  the  throbbing,  bursting  emotions,  with 
which  we  dwell  upon  the  holy,  earthly  life  and  labor  now 
drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  glorious  spiritual  life  upon 
which  our  beloved  pastor  is  entering,  it  seems  hard  to  tell 
always  whether  grief  or  exultation  rides  upon  the  swell- 
ing wave  of  feeling.  So  near  akin  is  joy  to  grief,  particu- 
larly in  such  spiritual  moods  as  these,  that  the  transition 
is  easy.  May  God  teach  you  all  the  lesson,  now  that  the 
heart  is  softened  and  made  tender,  of  bringing  everlasting 
peace  out  of  this  temporary  sadness,  and  cause  your  grief 
now  to  ripen  to  the  fullness  and  the  depth  of  that  pleasing, 
penitential  sorrow,  which  is  the  first  foretaste  of  the  "joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

True,  you  will  miss  him  on  his  systematic  round  of 
watching,  and  of  care,  but  the  memory  of  what  he  was 
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may  abide  with  you  always.  Friends  will  die,  and  his 
voice  no  longer  utter  words  of  consolation.  They  will  be 
buried  out  of  sight,  and  the  next  day  you  will  look  in  vain 
for  his  appearance,  as  of  old,  to  bring  light  to  your  deso- 
lated home,  and  comfort  to  your  bereaved  heart.  Yet  his 
words  must  ere  this,  if  you  have  rightly  prized  them,  have 
become  like  household  words,  remembered,  treasured; 
and  it  will  require  no  great  effort  to  hear  him  repeating 
them  again,  not  as  things  believed  and  hoped  for  simply, 
but  as  realities  of  which  he  now  has  the  certain  expe- 
rience. ISTo  more  will  you  join  with  him  in  the  Commun- 
ion of  Saints  here,  but  the  thought  that  he  is  only  just 
behind  the  veil,  with  you  still,  will  quicken  your  percep- 
tion of  that  glowing  thought,  he  so  often  dwelt  upon — 

"Angels  and  living  saints  and  dead 
But  one  communion  make." 

And  so  may  sadness  give  place  to  rapture,  and  absence  of 
body  be  superseded  by  presence  of  spirit,  and  tears  of 
grief  be  changed  to  tears  of  joy,  as  faith  becomes  more 
powerful  than  sight.  So  everywhere  shall  we  hear  his 
voice,  as  the  voice  of  an  angelic  visitant,  here  in  this  sa- 
cred house,  at  this  holy  table,  at  our  firesides,  at  the  bed 
of  sickness,  at  the  graves  of  friends,  at  his  own  grave,  bid- 
ding us,  in  tones  more  impressive  and  persuasive  than  ever 
he  uttered  while  living,  to  "  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible."  So  from  his  death  still  continues  to  speak  to 
us,  our  venerated  father — and  may  God  grant  that,  thus 
speaking,  his  voice  may  be  regarded,  even  by  some  who 
for  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  years  even,  sat  unmoved  beneath 
his  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

And  this  is  the  last  topic  connected  with  this  mournful, 
and  yet  pleasing  theme,  on  which  we  will  now  dwell. 

It  certainly  is  the  saddest  of  all  the  solemn  and  sorrow- 
ful thoughts  awakened  by  this  dispensation  of  God's  prov- 
idence, that  to  so  many  his  ministry  has  been  all  in  vain. 
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Oil !  sadder  than  the  mournful  echoes  of  a  funeral  bell, 
more  soul-sickening  than  the  sound  of  the  cold  earth  rat- 
tling upon  the  closed  coffin,  more  awfnl  than  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  grave,  more  distressing  than  the  lone- 
liness of  church  and  parish,  and  the  desolation  of  hearth 
and  home,  is  the  bare  idea  that  that  long  and  laborious 
labor  of  love  has  failed  thus  far,  and  probably  will  forever 
fail,  to  win  many,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  pastoral  in- 
struction, warning,  and  prayer,  to  a  reception  of  Christ's 
salvation.  It  is  a  delight  to  recount  how  the  bounds  of 
God's  Church  were  enlarged,  souls  gathered  into  the  cov- 
enant, and  trained  up  for  eternal  life,  but  it  is  an  appall- 
ing thought,  even  for  a  moment  suffered  to  enter  the  mind, 
that  probably  many  more  have  been  under  the  same  min- 
istry, preparing  themselves  for  everlasting  misery.  Oh  ! 
consider,  whoever  ye  are  to  whom  his  long  service  of  the 
Gospel  has  as  yet  been  but  the  savor  of  death,  consider 
how  this  withdrawal  by  God  of  His  messenger  should 
startle  you  !  His  death,  "  full  of  grace  and  glor}-,"  is  no 
earnest  to  you  of  your  own  happy  exit  from  probation. 
Does  it  not  seem  rather  the  sealing  up  of  that  probation, 
when  God  takes  away  the  ambassador  by  whom  for  so 
many  years  He  has  bidden  you  to  accept  the  Gospel  invita- 
tion, and  bidden  all  in  vain?  His  entrance  upon  his  rest 
is  no  comforting  encouragement  of  your  rest  with  him  in 
Paradise.  Oh  !  does  it  not  seem  rather  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  salvation  upon  you,  when  God  removes  the  min- 
ister who,  for  forty  years,  has  instructed  you  in  the  way  of 
life,  and  who,  in  the  combined  power  of  precept  and  ex- 
ample, has  so  long  in  vain 

"  Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way  ?" 

Particularly  do  I  exhort  those  who  are  fast  approaching, 
or  have  already  past  the  bounds  of  threescore  years  and 
ten,  and  especially  you  who,  by  reason  of  strength,  have 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  to  which  your  deceased 
pastor  had  nearly  attained,  and  who  are  still  without  a  true 
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interest  in  Christ's  salvation,  who  have  gone  almost  through 
time,  and  yet  have  made  no  provision  for  eternity,  to  heed 
this  last  warning  of  your  pastor,  who  now  speaks  to  you 
from  the  grave.  The  last  year  has  made  fearful  work  in 
the  little  band  of  seniors,  of  whom,  three  years  ago,  he 
said :  "  they  seem  like  the  lad  shaking  of  the  olive  tree,  or 
the  gleaning  grapes,  when  the  vintage  is  done."  How  few 
now  are  they  who  still  remain,  and  with  what  a  slender 
grasp  do  they  retain  their  hold  on  life.  It  will  be  no  sur- 
prising thing,  nay,  will  it  not  be  almost  a  thing  of  course, 
that  within  the  next  three  years  his  contemporaries  and 
seniors  shall  have  entirely  passed  away  ?  Oh !  if  there  re- 
mains aught  to  do  in  this  great  matter  of  your  salvation,  it 
must  be  done  quickly.  Your  sun  of  life  is  at  the  horizon. 
But  a  few  feeble  rays  more,  and  it  goes  down  in  the  darkness 
of  death.  Take  heed  that  it  be  not  the  night  of  death  eternal ! 
And,  in  conclusion,  I  know  of  no  words  in  which  to  urge 
upon  you  all  attention  to  the  voice  of  him  who,  though 
dead,  still  speaks  to  you,  than  the  words  in  which,  three 
years  since,  he  bade  you  profit  by  his  living  ministry. 
Imagine  these  words  coming  up  from  his  grave,  or  rather, 
coming  down  from  Paradise,  and  with  these  tender  recol- 
lections of  labor  and  care  thronging  in  upon  your  hearts, 
in  these  sombre  courts  listen  again  to  his  earnest  admoni- 
tion :  "  When  you  feel  and  realize  that  time  is  rolling  on, 
that  our  allotted  days  are  passing  away,  that  our  years 
are  brought  to  an  end  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  that  our  mu- 
tual labors  here  on  earth  must,  ere  long,  terminate,  and 
that  the  great  account  by  which  we  are  to  stand  or  fall  at 
the  final  day,  is  soon  to  be  closed,  will  not  these  considera- 
tions quicken  you  to  a  more  immediate  sense  of  your  duty? 
And  will  you  not  resolve,  by  the  help  of  God,  so  to  act 
in  future  that  the  ministers  who  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  account,  may  do  it  with  joy  and  not 
with  grief."* 

*  Pastoral  Letter,  p.  13. 
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[From  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier,  March  11,  1858.] 

FUNERAL  OF  REV.  DR.  CROSWELL. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Dr.  Croswell  were  consigned  to  the 
grave  yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  general  outpouring  of  the  people 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  veneration,  exceeded  any  similar  manifest- 
ation we  have  ever  witnessed  in  New  Haven.  Long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  services,  the  whole  of  Trinity  Church,  (the  largest 
in  the  city,)  except  the  portion  reserved  for  the  especial  attendants 
upon  the  funeral,  was  densely  crowded,  and  very  many  were  obliged 
to  go  away  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  foothold  within  the  au- 
dience room.  The  church  was  shrouded  in  mourning.  The  lower 
part  of  the  immense  chancel  window  was  covered  with  black ;  from 
the  capitals  of  the  tall  pillars,  the  black  cloth  hung  to  the  floor,  the 
front  of  the  galleries  was  covered  with  it ;  two  series  of  black 
festoons  were  carried  around  the  walls  ;  the  chancel  and  all  its  fur- 
niture were  covered  with  it,  and  the  organ  loft  also  presented  the 
tokens  of  grief.  The  lowering  sky  deepened  the  gloom  which  seem- 
ed to  pervade  the  church  and  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  which  awaited  in  silence  the  hour  for  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremonies. 

At  about  half  past  two,  the  tolling  of  the  bell  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mourners  from  the  residence  of  Dr.  Croswell.  Bishop 
Williams,  attended  by  Bishop  Southgate  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr. 
Eaton  of  Boston,  and  Drs.  Beardsley  and  Littlejohn  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Benedict,  Brewster,  Huntington  and  Kellogg  of  New 
Haven,  attired  in  surplices,  met  the  corpse  at  the  porch,  borne  on 
a  bier  by  Rev.  Drs.  Mead  of  Norwalk,  Todd  of  Stamford,  Coit  of 
Bridgeport,  Hallam  of  New  London,  Goodwin  of  Middletown, 
Clark  of  Waterbury,  Rev.  Messrs  Bennet  of  Guilford,  and  Vibbert 
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of  Fair  Haven,  who  were  in  their  black  gowns,  and  were  followed  by 
the  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  some  thirty -five  of  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Yestry  of  Trinity,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Thomas',  Christ,  St.  John, 
St.  Luke's,  and  St.  Paul's  Mission  Churches  of  this  city.  The  organ 
commenced  a  low  dirge,  and  the  procession  moved  towards  the  chan- 
cel, Bishop  Southgate  reading  the  sentences  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Episcopal  Burial  Service,  beginning  with  "  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life."  The  bier  being  placed  in  front  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  so  much  of  the  procession  as  could  find  room,  being  seated, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  resident  Clergymen  of  other  de- 
nominations who  were  present,  the  choir  sang  the  anthem  of  the 
Burial  Service,  taken  from  the  39th  and  90th  Psalms. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn  read  the  Lesson,  after  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Benedict  gave  out  a  portion  of  the  13th  selection  of  Psalms,  which 
was  sung  by  the  choir.  Bishop  Williams  then  pronounced  an  ad- 
mirable sermon  from  II  Timothy,  chapter  iv,  9th  verse  :  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  prayers  were  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beardsley,  and  the  audience  were  offered  the  opportunity  to  pass 
through  the  aisles  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  deceased.  This  occupied 
more  than  an  hour,  there  being  many  hundreds  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  body  lay  in  a  long,  deep,  oblong  box 
of  black  walnut,  cushioned  with  satin.  It  was  dressed  in  the  officiating 
robes  of  a  clergyman,  and  on  the  breast  rested  a  garland  of  camelias, 
with  evergreeens.  The  face  retained  a  perfectly  natural  expression 
of  repose,  though  somewhat  thinner  than  when  the  deceased  had  last 
appeared  before  his  congregation.  The  coffin  was  studded  with 
silver  screws,  and  a  silver  cross  was  inlaid  in  the  lid.  Near  the 
coffin  stood  the  baptismal  font,  filled  with  white  blossoms  and 
green  leaves.  It  was  affecting  to  witness  the  eagerness  of  the  au- 
dience to  take  a  last  look  at  their  Rector  or  friend,  and  to  see  the 
traces  of  emotion  which  the  sad  spectacle  called  out.  There  were 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and 
the  black,  all  participating  in  the  same  grief,  all  silently  wit- 
nessing to  the  universal  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  man  so  well  be- 
loved. We  have  heard  it  frequently  said  in  the  last  few  days, 
"  the  poor  will  miss  him  most,"  and  it  wras  among  persons  whose 
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dress  and  manners  gave  token  of  humble  circumstances,  (and  there 
were  many  of  them,)  that  there  seemed  to  be  the  strongest  feeling 
of  grief — none  more  sincere,  perhaps  than  the  colored  members  of 
his  Church,  who  we  were  glad  to  see  uniting  on  a  common  Christian 
ground  in  the  expression  of  a  common  sorrow. 

After  the  audience  had  passed  in  view  of  the  corpse,  the  procession 
again  formed  and  proceeded  to  the  old  Cemetery,  where  the  last 
services  were  performed  by  Bishop  Williams  and  Eev.  Messrs.  Ben- 
edict and  Brewster,  the  Quartette  Choir  of  Trinity  Church  singing 
the  verse  from  Revelations,  beginning,  "  I  heard  a  voice  from 
Heaven,  saying." 

Thus  closed  the  impressive  and  solemn  services  of  the  day.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  present  at  the  funeral,  be- 
ing forty-eight  in  all : — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Southgate  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Kleeck  of  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  of  New  York,  Rev.  Dr. 
Pitkin  of  Albany,  Rev.  Drs.  Richardson,  Littlejohn,  Beardsley, 
Mead,  Clark,  Hallam,  Todd,  Goodwin,  Rev.  Messrs.  Purves, 
Carder,  Fisher,  Garfield,  Scott,  Shears,  Townsend,  Flagg, 
and  Tuttle  of  New  York,  Zell,  Dewey,  Deshon,  Jacocks,  Shep- 
herd, Vibbert,  Bennett,  Coit,  Bryant,  Hitchcock,  Everest, 
Davies,  Olmsted,  Harriman,  Prescott,  Putnam,  Covell,  Fitch, 
Pynchon,  Holley,  Morton,  Huntington,  Kellogg,  Benedict, 
Brewster. 


[From  the  New  Haven  Daily  Register,  March  13,  1858.] 

DEATH  OF  REV.  DR.  CROSWELL. 

The  death  of  this  good  man,  for  several  days  expected,  occurred 
this  morning,  March  13,  at  10  o'clock;  and  the  announcement  of 
it  produced  a  solemn  sensation  in  our  community,  where  his  faith- 
ful ministrations,  unpretending  godliness,  universal  kindness,  and 
great  dignity  of  character,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had  won  for 
him  an  admiration  and  respect,  as  general  as  it  was  deserved.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman  in  our  city,  and 
to  his  faithfulness  must  be  mainly  ascribed  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Church  in  our  midst.     Possessed  of  a  heart  that  beat  with  the 
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utmost  kindness  for  his  fellow  men,  a  rare  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  great  observation,  he  was  equally  useful,  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  as  the  religious  comforter,  or  the  friendly  ad- 
viser, and  gifted  beyond  most  men,  in  his  capacity  for  administer- 
ing consolation  to  the  dying,  and  comfort  to  the  bereaved,  through 
the  blessed  offices  of  his  holy  calling.  By  night  or  day — in  sun- 
shine or  in  storm — he  was  at  the  pillow  of  the  sick  and  the  grave 
of  the  dead,  as  his  services  were  requested — and  as  readily  at  the 
abodes  of  want  and  poverty,  as  at  the  gates  of  the  affluent.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  was  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  love  and  hope,  and 
as  sent  of  God.  From  his  lips,  the  beautiful  service  of  the  Church 
came  as  from  one  inspired,  imparting  a  double  influence  from  his 
majestic  and  venerable  aj>pearance,  and  his  peculiarly  impressive 
manner.  He  has  lived  through  a  life  of  usefulness,  to  a  ripe  old 
awe,  and  fallen  like  a  good  soldier  of  the  Cross,  in  the  "  full  armor  " 
of  his  Divine  Master,  and  been  gathered  to  the  reward  of  his  labors. 
His  sepulchre  will  arrest  the  steps  of  thousands  who  have  enjoyed 
his  kindness,  to  drop  a  blessing  and  a  tear  upon  the  good  man's 
grave.  It  will  be  the  task  of  those  better  fitted,  to  furnish  a  proper 
biography  of  his  life  and  services.  But  as  we  are  of  those  who 
have  known  his  great  kindness  in  seasons  of  affliction,  as  well  as 
of  rejoicing,  we  have  ventured  to  place  our  humble  tribute  of  our 
love  and  veneration  upon  his  tomb. 

Rev.  Dr.  Croswell  was  born  in  West  Hartford,  in  this  State,  in 
June,  17*78,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age.  In  1814,  he  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  St.  John's  Church, 
New  York,  and  after  spending  a  few  months  in  charge  of  Christ 
Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  January,  1815,  in  which  he  continued  over  forty-three  years, 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  handed  the 
following,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  parishioners  and  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

This  community  again  mourns  at  the  death  of  a  distinguished, 
venerable,  and  universally  respected  Christian  minister.  The  Rev. 
Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  has  departed  this  life.  He  died  on  this 
morning,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  about  fourscore 
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years,  after  a  confinement  of  but  a  few  days.  It  was  a  week  ago 
last  Sunday,  that  be  attended  church,  and  officiated  in  the  services 
as  usual,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  No  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion then  thought  it  was  the  last  time  his  venerable  form  would  be 
seen  there.  He  was,  however,  it  is  believed,  then  seriously  ill,  but 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master  enabled  him  on  that 
occasion,  to  overcome  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  On  his 
return  home  from  church,  he  yielded  to  his  bodily  infirmities,  as  if 
to  say,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  It  was  evident  from  that 
time,  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  Like  a  veteran  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  he  has  fallen  with  his  armor  on. 

Dr.  Croswell  entered  the  ministry  later  in  life  than  is  usual. 
He  was  brought  up  a  printer,  and  in  his  early  manhood  was  the  ed- 
itor of  a  talented  and  influential  newspaper,  first  in  Hudson,  and  then 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  was  when  thus  situated,  and  when  surrounded 
by  worldly  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  worldly  attractions,  to 
which  most  men  would  have  yielded,  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  solemn  subject  of  Religion,  and  the  Christian  duties  that  rest 
on  our  race.  He  soon  withdrew  entirely  from  secular  pursuits,  and 
devoted  his  vigorous  intellect  and  manly  talents  to  a  thorough  and 
systematic  preparation  for  the  ministry.  From  that  time  to  his 
death,  he  has  never  attended  a  public  meeting  except  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  or  given  a  vote  in  any  political  election.  He 
was  ordained  about  45  years  ago,  by  the  late  Bishop  Hobart, 
of  New  York,  according  to  the  usages  and  requirements  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after,  in  the  winter  of  1815,  he 
was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city.  The 
parish  then  consisted  of  but  about  100  families,  and  their  church 
edifice  was  a  modest  wooden  building  of  moderate  dimensions,  situ- 
ated in  Church  street,  near  the  corner  of  Chapel. 

From  this  beginning,  and  from  this  hive,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  and  during  the  ministry  of  this  excellent  man,  have  pro- 
ceeded the  several  large  and  flourishing  congregations  of  the  Epis- 
copal denomination,  now  in  New  Haven.  He  has  probably  baptized 
more  persons,  united  more  in  matrimony,  and  officiated  at  more 
funerals,  than  any  other  clergyman  that  ever  lived  here.  No  man  in 
this  community  ever  devoted  himself  to  his  calling  with  a  firmer  faith, 
or  labored  with  more  untiring  diligence,  in  his  ministerial  duties. 
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Whether  in  the  church,  or  out  of  the  church — whether  impress- 
ing on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  pure  precepts  of  Christianity  from 
the  pulpit,  or  comforting  the  sick  at  the  bed-side  in  humble  prayer, 
he  never  faltered.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  destitute,  the  afflicted 
and  broken-hearted,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor ;  wherever,  indeed,  it 
was  known  to  him  that  consolation  could  be  administered,  the 
words  of  kindness  and  Christian  encouragement  be  made  accepta- 
ble, or  good  could  be  done,  there  he  directed  his  footsteps.  As  a 
preacher,  Dr.  Croswell  was  eminently  practical  and  impressive. 
His  style  was  easy,  vigorous,  never  elaborate,  always  pure  and  fin- 
ished, occasionally  eloquent.  Respected,  venerated,  and  beloved,  he 
has  ceased  from  his  labors  in  a  good  old  age.  Though  taken  from 
those  for  whom,  and  among  whom,  he  labored  so  long  and  so  well, 
his  good  name,  and  his  good  deeds,  will  be  cherished  with  affection- 
ate regard,  by  them  and  by  their  children's  children,  long  after  the 
hand  which  pays  this  humble  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  worth, 
will  have  crumbled  into  dust. 


[From  the  New  Haven  Daily  Palladium,  March  13,  1858.] 

OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
this  city,  departed  this  life  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  March  13th, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  79  years,  8  months  and  27  days. 

Dr.  Croswell  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June 
16th,  1778.  He  received  his  early  education  under  the  care  of  the 
venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  as  his  Pastor,  and  of  Dr.  Noah  Web- 
ster as  his  schoolmaster.  The  first  years  of  his  manhood  were  de- 
voted to  secular  pursuits ;  and  in  that  period- of  strong  political  ex- 
citement, Dr.  Croswell  occupied  a  prominent  place.  In  1802,  he 
became  Editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
called  "  The  Balance,"  which  is  even  now  preserved  as  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work  of  reference.  The  trenchant  wit  and 
pungent  sarcasm  of  his  editorials,  and  especially  his  article  in  a  pa- 
per called  "The  Wasp,"  brought  him  into  collision  with  "the  pow- 
ers that  be,"  and  the  able  speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  his 
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trial,  and  in  his  defense,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  forensic  effort  of 
that  distinguished  man.  Dr.  Croswell  afterwards  removed  to  Al- 
bany, where  he  was  also  connected  with  a  political  newspaper ;  and 
he  exhibited  in  this  department  of  labor,  a  talent  and  power  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  wield  vast  influence,  had  he  made  poli- 
tics his  permanent  field  of  labor.  But  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  pursuit;  and  in  1812,  conformed  to  the  Church,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1812  ;  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day received  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  He  was  admitted  to  Dea- 
con's Orders,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hob  art,  May  8,  1814,  in  St. 
John's  Church,  New  York  city  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  com- 
menced ministerial  labors  rn  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1815,  he  commenced  his  services  in  this  city,  in  an 
old  wooden  building  standing  in  Church  street;  and  was  instituted 
into  the  Rectorship  of  the  Parish  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Trin- 
ity Church,  Feb.  22d,  1816.  He  was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders 
in  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  June  6,  1815,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bish- 
op Griswold.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Yale  College,  in  181V;  and  of  D.  D.,  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  1831.  At  the  close  of  the  forty-first  year  of  his  ministry 
in  New  Haven,  Jan.  1st,  1856,  he  had  officiated  personally  at  2,553 
Baptisms,  at  837  Marriages,  and  at  1,842  Burials. 

A  full  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  Croswell's  life  and  character  will, 
we  presume,  be  given  to  the  public.  In  this  city,  where  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  earliest  recollections  of  so  many,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  familiar  form  of  the  Christian  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  will  be  missed  by  all ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of 
the  poor,  who  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  their  best  friend.  In  na- 
tive shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  judgment;  in  masterly  power  of  self- 
control,  and  in  the  power  of  controlling  others  without  effort,  and 
apparently  without  design  ;  and  in  conversational  talent,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  ever  knew. 

As  a  preacher,  his  style  of  writing  was  pure,  chaste,  and  neat.  We 
have  sat  many  years  under  his  ministry,  and  never  heard  him  utter 
a  misapplied  word  or  a  slovenly  sentence.  He  was  always  instruc- 
tive ;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  seemed,  at  times,  to  be 
more  than  usually  earnest  and  impressive. 
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As  a  Pastor,  Dr.  Croswell's  usefulness  was  preeminent.  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  gentleness  of  manner,  and  his 
Christian  faithfulness,  made  him  more  than  welcome  to  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness  and  the  hearts  of  the  desolate ;  and  many  a  tear 
will  be  shed  that  the  messenger  of  mercy  to  so  many  of  the  sorrow- 
ing, ha3  at  length  fallen.  Emphatically,  Dr.  Croswell  "  dwelt 
among  his  own  people."  Nobody  ever  heard  of  him  at  a  fashion- 
able watering  place,  or  traveling  about  the  country  as  a  public  lec- 
turer. He  was  uneasy  away  from  his  Parish ;  and  happy,  only  in 
his  appointed  work.  And  to  this  oneness  of  purpose,  may,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  attributed  the  almost  unparalleled  growth  of  the 
Church  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  little  band  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  families,  when   he  came  to  New  Haven. 

As  an  author,  the  fruits  of  his  labor  have  been  numerous.  Sev- 
eral of  them  were  anonymous ;  but  all  bear  the  marks  of  his  clear 
head,  his  severe  taste,  and  unfaltering  fidelity  to  Christ  and  the 
Church.     A  full  account  of  these  belongs  to  another  place. 

Dr.  Croswell  was  at  his  post  on  Sunday,  Feb.  28,  all  day ;  and 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  unfailing  in  his  attendance  at  the  Lenten 
Services  ;  and  he  was  also  busy  in  preparing  his  annual  Class  for 
Confirmation,  at  the  Bishop's  anticipated  visitation. 

His  disease  was  complicated  and  remediless.  Though  apparently 
enjoying  the  best  of  health,  and  having  a  stout  physical  frame  and 
a  robust  constitution,  yet  for  many  years  he  has  struggled  with  an 
organic  difficulty  which  has  at  times  been  excruciating  to  a  degree 
known  only  to  his  near  friends.  During  a  portion  of  his  last  sick- 
ness, his  mind  was  bewildered ;  but  lucid  intervals  were  granted, 
when  the  strength  and  "confidence  of  a  certain  faith,"  and  "  the  com- 
fort of  a  reasonable,  religious,  and  holy  hope,"  were  fully  evinced. 
He  died  at  last  like  a  Christian  veteran,  whose  work  is  done  and 
well  done. 

The  Church  where  he  has  so  long  officiated,  and  where  his  mem- 
ory is  so  deeply  embalmed,  is  draped  in  the  sable  weeds  of  mourn- 
ing ;  and  the  sadness  of  the  large  congregation  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, showed  the  respect  and  affection  which  belong  to  the  aged  and 
faithful  Pastor. 

Dr.  Croswell,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  occupied  the  most 
important   posts  of   usefulness   and  trust  in   the  councils  of  the 
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Church,  both  in  his  own  Diocese  and  in  the  Church  at  large. 
Few  men  in  his  Communion  were  more  widely  known,  and  his 
death  will  be  universally  mourned  as  a  public  loss. 


[From  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier,  March  15,  1858.] 

THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  CROSWELL. 

Died,  in  this  city,  March  13,  1858,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Rev. 
Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

Dr.  Croswell  was  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  16,  1778, 
of  Congregational  parents.  In  his  youth,  he  was  clerk  in  a  coun- 
try store  in  Warren,  which  he  soon  left  to  learn  the  printer's  art,  in 
the  office  of  his  brother,  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.  While  very  young,  he 
evinced  his  aptitude  for  composition  in  anonymous  and  most  accept- 
able contributions  to  the  newspaper  published  in  the  office  where 
he  was  learning  his  trade.  These  communications  led,  when  traced 
to  him,  to  his  employment  as  Editor  of  the  only  newspaper  then 
published  in  Catskill.  In  this  place  he  married,  Aug.  16,  1800, 
Miss  Susan  Sherman,  of  New  Haven,  whose  virtues  commended  her 
to  his  love  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  Hudson,  and  established 
a  newspaper  called  the  "Balance,"  which,  as  early  as  1804,  be- 
came a  "  leading  paper  "  of  great  influence  and  wide  circulation. 
It  was  conducted  with  great  ability  and  independence  ;  and  the  tact 
and  talent  of  the  Editor  drew  the  attention,  and  secured  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  a  circle  of  remarkable  men — chief  of  whom 
was  Alexander  Hamilton.  That  gentleman  made  in  his  behalf  a 
speech,  memorable  as  the  greatest  forensic  effort  of  the  greatest 
mind  of  his  age,  and  which  led  to  that  constitutional  immunity  of 
freedom,  that  the  truth,  properly  uttered,  cannot  be  a  libel. 

By  the  persuasion  of  his  political  friends,  who  regarded  him  as  "  a 
gentleman  of  talents  and  great  power  as  a  political  writer,"  he  was 
induced  to  remove  to  Albany,  in  1809,  where  his  paper  obtained  a 
wide  reputation  ;  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  parties,  then  break- 
ing up,  it  failed  to  be  profitable,  and  was,  after  a  short  trial,  and  in 
a  most  touching  and  eloquent  valedictory,  discontinued. 
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In  the  political  wars  of  that  day,  Mr.  Croswell  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time — men  distin- 
guished for  their  ability,  their  public  services,  and  high  principle. 
And  it  was  in  that  society  that  he  learned  to  distrust  all  partisans, 
for  he  saw  clearly  the  tendency  of  all  party  ambition  to  lead  to  the 
use  of  sorrowful  and  defiling  means  to  secure  the  best  and  worthiest 
ends;  and  turning  from  the  war  field  of  politics  to  a  higher  and 
holier  warfare,  he  never  looked  back. 

At  Albany,  Dr.  Croswell's  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  ministry;  and  a  careful  examination  led  him  to 
conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  prepare  to  enter  its 
ministry.  In  1814,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  in  St.  John's  Church, 
New  York,  by  Bishop  Hobart.  After  preaching  a  few  months 
in  Hudson,  he  was,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Whitlock,  in  Oct. 
1814,  invited  to  become  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven, 
which  office  he  assumed,  then  in  Deacon's  Orders,  Jan.  1st,  1815. 
He  was  subsequently  ordained  Priest,  by  Bishop  Griswold,  and 
was  instituted  Feb.  22,  1816,  in  the  new  church,  which  had  been 
consecrated  the  previous  day. 

For  over  forty-three  years,  Dr.  Croswell  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  arduous  labors  of  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  Par- 
ish. How  effectual  those  labors  have  been,  a  brief  statement  will 
show.  The  Parish,  which  included  not  only  the  Town,  but  a  wide, 
if  sparsely  settled,  adjoining  country,  numbered,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  about  130  families  ;  in  1828,  it  had  increased  to 
about  500  families.  At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  St.  Paul's, 
formerly  a  Chapel  of  Trinity,  the  families  numbered  between  700 
and  800.  For  the  first  thirteen  years,  he  labored  alone ;  but  in 
1828,  Rev.,  now  Dr.  Hawks,  was  called  to  his  assistance,  and,  soon 
after,  St.  Paul's  Chapel  was  erected,  and  was  continued  as  a  "  Chapel 
of  Ease,"  until  1845.  Notwithstanding  there  are  now  eight  Epis- 
copal Churches  within  the  original  limits  of  Trinity  Parish,  the  Par- 
ish retains  a  stable  congregation  of  about  500  families.  In  a  period 
of  forty-one  years,  he  administered  2,553  baptisms,  married  837 
couples,  and  officiated,  alone,  at  1,842  burials. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Croswell  excelled  in  a  clear,  vigorous, 
polished  style,  admirably  fitted  to  convey  instruction — which  was  the 
great  purpose  of  all  his  sermons.    His  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
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Scriptures  were  accurate  and  solid,  and  he  urged  them  in  a  method 
so  clear  and  logical,  and  in  language  so  pure  and  simple,  and  often 
with  a  pathos  and  tenderness  so  touching,  that  none  could  listen 
without  being  instructed,  nor  without  being  "  pricked  in  his  heart." 
He  presented  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  its  views  of 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  with  great 
clearness  and  simplicity — never  as  a  partisan  of  the  Church — but 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty  to  enlighten  and  confirm  his  own 
people.  He  was  a  conservative,  not  a  speculative,  but  a  truly  Chris- 
tian Churchman  ;  and,  though  always  ranking  with  the  High  Church, 
he  fell  into  none  of  the  errors,  and  cherished  none  of  the  bitterness 
or  arrogance  sometimes  ascribed  to  that  party.  He  had  an  acute 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which,  with  a  generous  spirit,  enabled 
him  to  present,  without  personality,  but  with  great  power,  the  most 
practical  lessons. 

He  was  for  many  years  Delegate  to  the  Triennial  Conventions, 
and  one  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese;  and,  in  what- 
ever office  he  occupied,  his  firm,  wise,  and  sagacious  advice,  was  al- 
ways sought,  and  was  ever  influentiaL  He  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance, among  men  of  all  professions,  and  had  earnest  friends  and 
reverent  admirers  in  all  places  and  in  all  ranks  of  life.  His  parish- 
ioners, accustomed  to  his  kind  attentions  and  counsel,  relied  upon 
him  as  a  safe  and  discreet  adviser  in  all  difficulties,  not  only  of  doc- 
trine and  conscience,  but  in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  in  troubles 
the  most  serious .  and  delicate.  He  did  not  love  to  expose  delin- 
quencies; it  was  his  chief  desire  and  aim  to  reform  and  restore 
the  wanderer.  His  cheering  visits  to  the  sick,  his  kind  admonitions 
to  the  erring,  his  ceaseless  charity  to  the  needy,  and  his  consola- 
tions to  the  afflicted,  made  him  as  a  father  to  his  people.  His  per- 
sonal demeanor,  always  dignified,  but  gracious,  scrupulous  in  the 
observance  of  all  proprieties,  but  so  simple  and  quiet  in  his  way  as 
to  avoid  all  formality,  won  the  confidence  and  encouraged  the 
timidity  of  all  who  approached  him. 

His  conversation  was  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  and  at- 
tractive. His  retentive  memory  of  the  events  of  a  long  life,  shrewd- 
ly observed,  made  him  rich  in  anecdote,  while  his  keen,  but  unof- 
fending wit,  his  generous  appreciation  of  others,  and  happy  adapta- 
tion of  topic  to  their  habits  and  interest,  with  a  faculty  of  rich  illus- 
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tration,  charmed  his  friends ;  and  with  all  his  dignity  and  use  to 
society,  he  was  a  man  of  true  modesty,  and  of  sensitive  delicacy. 
By  nature,  he  was  retiring,  and  seemed  to  avoid  notice,  so  as  some- 
times to  be  thought  cold,  which  was  far  from  his  true  nature,  which 
was  sympathetic,  affectionate,  and  firm  in  attachments. 

Dr.  Croswell  was  orderly,  neat,  and  systematic  in  all  his  habits. 
He  rose  uniformly  at  four  o'clock,  and  completed  his  allotted  task 
of  study  before  nine  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  carefully  econo- 
mized in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  cares — and  so  uniformly  and 
regularly  was  his  work  performed,  that  he  always  seemed  at  leisure, 
for  nothing  behind  hurried  him.  And  with  all  these  labors,  he  yet 
found  time  to  prepare  an  admirable  Compend  of  Daily  Prayer,  a 
most  tender  Memoir  of  his  Son,  and  other  works  well  known  and 
largely  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church,  which  institution  he  first  introduced  in  this  city,  if  not  in 
this  country,  as  an  auxiliary  in  his  great  business  of  teaching. 

Such  a  man  cannot  depart  without  leaving  a  great  void  in  a  com- 
munity ;  and  the  solemn  toll  of  the  bell,  which,  in  accordance  with 
a  usage  universal  at  his  settlement,  announced  his  departure,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty,  carried  sorrow  into  and  awakened  loving  mem- 
ories in  every  neighborhood  within  reach  of  its  funeral  voice.  His 
majestic  figure,  and  massive  head  crowned  with  silver  hair,  will 
never  again  rise  behind  the  chancel  rails  on  the  eyes  of  his  admir- 
ing congregation  ;  but  the  vacancy  will  be  long  peopled  with  pic- 
tures of  scenes  innumerable,  of  those  great  events  of  life  there  rit- 
ualized in  Baptism,  or  Matrimony,  or  the  solemn  Burial  Service. 
The  congregation  left  behind  him  are  the  children  of  his  early 
flock,  and  will  mourn  him  as  the  child  mourns  his  father. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   VESTRIES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  late 
Rector  of  this  Parish,  held  Saturday  evening,  March  13,  1858,  the  following 
votes  were  unanimously  passed  : 
It  having  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove,  by  death,  the  Reverend  Harry 

Croswell,  D.  D.,  the  late  Rector  of  this  Parish — 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will 
under  this  afflicting  dispensation,  we  desire  to  express  our  heartfelt  thank- 
fulness, that  we  have  been  permitted,  for  so  many  years,  to  be  benefited 
and  blessed  by  the  eminent,  faithful,  exemplary,  and  fatherly  services  of 
our  late  venerable  and  beloved  Pastor,  and  our  abiding  grief  at  his  removal 
from  us. 

Resolved,  That  when  we  reflect,  that  at  the  period  of  his  being  called  to: 
the  Rectorship,  more  than  forty-three  years  ago,  there  were  only  about  one 
hundred  families  of  the  Episcopal  denomination  within  the  limits  of  New 
Haven,  and  that  our  own  Parish  now  numbers  more  than  three  hundred 
families,  and  that  during  the  same  time  several  other  large  Episcopal  con- 
gregations within  the  same  limits  have  been  organized  and  blessed  with 
prosperity,  we  feel  more  sensibly  impressed  by  his  distinguished  usefulness 
and  the  Divine  favor  which  has  so  continuously  sanctioned  and  sanctified 
his  ministerial  labors. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted  family  the  assurances  of  our  con- 
stant and  cordial  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  of  our  great  grief  at 
the  severance  of  the  ties  over  which  they  mourn — consoled  by  the  reflection, 
that  what  is  now  accounted  their  and  our  loss,  is  the  great  gain  of  him 
whose  absence  they  and  we  deplore. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Beriah  Bradley,  Henry  E.  Peck,  and  Philip  S.  Gal- 
pin,  be  a  Committee  from  this  Vestry  to  superintend  the  funeral  solemnities, 
and  to  confer  with  the  family  in  reference  to  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  this  Vestry  will,  in  a  body,  attend  the  funeral  of  our 
Rector,  and  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in 
the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 

Extract  of  Record. 

Attest, 

S.  D.  PARDEE,  Clerk. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.   Paul's  Church, 
held  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswkll,  D.  D., 
March  14,  1858,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 
Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst,  by  death, 

the  Rev.  Harrt  Croswell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city ; 

and  whereas,  a  large  part  of  the  congregation  we  represent,  were  once 

under  his  pastoral  care,  and  still,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  cherish  a 

lively  remembrance  of  his  faithful  services ; — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  have  mourned  the  loss  of  a  Minister  of 
Christ,  who,  during  nearly  half  a  century  of  unbroken  official  service,  ex- 
emplified the  highest  qualities  of  the  Christian  character,  and  adorned,  by 
his  pastoral  devotion  and  fidelity,  the  sacred  Priesthood  of  the  Church. 

Resolved,  That  to  his  laborious  and  faithful  pastorate,  and  to  bis  able  and 
judicious  defense  of  the  distinctive  principles  and  usages  of  the  Church  in 
times  of  opposition  and  prejudice,  (now  fortunately  no  more,)  we  ascribe  a 
large  measure  of  the  present  strength  and  prosperity  of  our  communion  in 
this  city. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  official  representatives  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  we  here- 
by express  our  grateful  and  abiding  sense  of  the  value  and  success  of  his 
labors  in  planting  and  ministering  to  the  congregation  which  has  finally  ma- 
tured into  this  Parish. 

Resolved,  That,  together  with  this  expression  of  our  profound  sorrow  at 
the  dispensation  over  which  they  are  called  to  mourn,  we  tender  to  his  sur- 
viving relatives  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  we  attend  in  a  body  the  funeral  of  the  venerated  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  on  Tuesday  next. 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  conveyed  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  that  another  be  entered  upon  the  Records  of  the  Parish. 
Resolved,  That  the  above  be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

Attest, 

SAM'L  B.  GORHAM,   Clerk. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Rector,  Wardens,  and  Vestry  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
New  Haven,  held  March  13,  1858,  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell  being 
announced,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
Whereas,  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  for  more  than  forty  years 

the  beloved,  faithful,  and  devoted  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city, 

"  now  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him;" 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  for  this  afflicted  dis- 
pensation of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  bless  His  holy  name  for  the  long  life 
and  usefulness  of  His  servant,  for  his  unwearied  watchfulness  and  fidelity  in 
his  duties  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  for  his  firm  and  steady  bearing  of  the 
ark  of  Christ's  Church,  here  in  darker  days. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  kind  and  encouraging 
words  which  he  spoke  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  our  Parish,  his  warm  wishes 
for  our  progress  and  prosperity,  and  that  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory, we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted  family  and  flock  our  sincere  and 
affectionate  sympathy,  and  trust  that  they  may  derive  consolation  in  this 
hour  of  their  bereavement,  from  the  supports  of  that  religion  so  often 
pointed  out  to  them  by  him  whose  departure  we  now  mourn. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  Vestry,  and  that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  same  to  the  family  of  our  venerable  and  deceased  friend,  and  to  the 
Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church. 

HARRY  PRESCOTT,   Clerk. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  "Wardens  and  Yestry  of  Christ  Church,  con- 
vened upon  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  the 
Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  we,  the  Yestry  of 
Christ  Church,  desiring  to  record  our  feelings  of  sadness  under  this  dispen- 
sation, and  our  testimony  to  the  virtues  and  labors  of  this  distinguished 
Minister  of  the  Church,  do 

Resolve,  That  we  cherish  with  affectionate  remembrance  his  eminent  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  Christ ;  his  untiring  diligence  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  his  wise  counsels ;  his  prudent 
administration  of  authority ;  and  his  generous  regard  for  the  stranger  and 
the  destitute  ; — 

That  we  sympathize  deeply  with  his  family,  bereaved  of  a  father  so  loving 
and  beloved,  and  with  Trinity  Church,  deprived  of  its  Pastor  so  eminent 
for  Christian  worth  and  Christian  labors ; — 

That  we  will  attend  his  funeral,  wearing  the  usual  badge  of  mourning, 
and  communicate  this  expression  of  our  profound  sorrow  and  grateful 
appreciation  to  his  family,  and  to  the  Assistant  Minister  and  Vestry  of 
Trinity  Church. 

Attest, 

RICHARD  F.  LYONT,  Clerk. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  John's  Church,  con- 
vened on  the  occasion  of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D., 
late  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this  city,  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted : 

Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  his  reward  our  Father 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  we,  the  Vestry 
of  St.  John's  Church,  desiring  to  express  our  filial  bereavement  and  affec- 
tion, do 

Resolve,  That  we  feel  that  a  great  and  good  man  has  passed  away  from 
our  midst ;  one  long  and  widely  venerated  as  an  earnest  and  devoted  servant 
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of  God,  upon  whom  we  have  ever  looked  with  grateful  remembrance  and 
high  esteem. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  family  and  Parish, 
and  that  while  we  with  them  look  up  after  his  ascending  spirit,  we  can  ex- 
claim, with  all  Elisha's  affectionate  regard,  "  My  Father,  ray  Father !  the 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

Resolved,  That  we  will  attend  his  funeral,  wearing  the  customary  badge 
of  mourning,  and  communicate  this  expression  of  our  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church. 

Attest, 

EDWARD  BROMLEY,   Clerk. 


Preamble  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St. 
Luke's  Church. 
Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  the  afflictive  dispensation  of 
His  Providence,  to  call  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D., 
from  his  scenes  of  labor  and  usefulness  on  earth,  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
heavenly  and  glorious  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  Luke's  Parish,  That  in  this 
mournful  bereavement  we  mingle  our  weepings  with  the  faithful  of  the.  Church 
of  Christ,  throughout  the  country  and  the  world,  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  devoted  stewards  of  our  Divine  Master,  and  one  of  the  ablest  coun- 
selors of  His  Church  on  earth. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  grief  we  do  not  sorrow  for  the  dead  as  those  who 
have  no  hope,  but  rather  with  an  assured  confidence  and  a  reasonable  and 
holy  hope  that  our  temporal  loss  is  his  everlasting  and  eternal  gain. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  under  increased  obligations  to  bear 
this  testimony  to  the  illustrious  virtues  of  the  deceased,  because  we  recog- 
nize in  him,  under  God,  the  first  spiritual  guide  and  founder  of  our  strug- 
gling Parish  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  testimony  of  our  profound  respect  for  the 
deceased,  that  this  Vestry  will  attend  his  funeral  obsequies  in  a  body  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place. 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  to  the  Assistant  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  to  the  Wardens 
and  Vestry  of  that  venerable  Parish. 


Signed, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  loth,  1858. 


H.  S.  MERRIMAN,   Clerk. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  large  number  of  the  Clergy  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  after  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswkll,  D.  D.,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Williams,  D.  D.,  took  the  chair,  and  called  the  meeting  order.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  Secretary. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  Resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Clergy  in  relation  to  the  solemn  event  which  had  brought  them  together. 
The  following  wore  named  by  the  Bishop  :  The  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead, 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Todd,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Gurdon  S.  Coit,  D.  D.,  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  Littlcjohn,  D.  D.,  and  the  Secretary. 

The    following    resolutions    were    reported,    which     were    unanimously 
adopted : 
Whareas,  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  of 

our  venerated  Brother,  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity 

Church,  New  Haven,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  submission  to  this  event,  which  has  removed 
from  our  companionship  the  oldest  Rector  and  one  of  the  oldest  Presbyters 
of  this  Diocese  ;  and  one  greatly  trusted  and  honored  for  many  years  in  the 
councils  of  the  American  Church. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  specially  and  with  devout  gratitude  to  God, 
the  long  continued  and  efficient  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell  to  the 
Church  in  this  Diocese ;  who  was  well-instructed  and  sound  in  the  Faith ; 
loyal  to  the  Church  and  jealous  of  her  honor;  wise  in  counsel ;  untiring  in 
labor ;  and  who  was  eminently  instrumental  in  building  up  the  Church  to  its 
present  position  of  strength  and  prosperity. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  carry  with  us  to  our  several  fields  of  labor  and  trial, 
the  memory  of  the  rare  virtues  which  adorned  his  private  and  public  char- 
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acter ;  and  that  in  his  removal  we  are  both  warned  and  encouraged  to  re- 
newed fidelity  in  our  Master's  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  afflicted  family  of  the  deceased, 
the  assurances  of  our  deep  sympathy;  and  also,  that  we  are  with  them 
mourners  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  to  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell,  and  to  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Parish,  and  also  that 
they  be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  and  in  The  Calendar  and  the 
Church  Journal. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,   Chairman. 
N.  S.  Ricahardson,  Secretary. 

Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  March  16,  1858. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Parish  of  the  Advent,  \_ 
March  14th,  1858.       ) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  the 
Advent,  holdeu  this  day  at  the  Church  immediately  after  evening  service,  the 
Rector  announced  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  late  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven — whereupon  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  We  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Cros- 
well, D.  D.,  the  father  of  the  first  Rector  of  this  Parish,  at  the  full  age  of 
fourscore  years ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  grieve  as  at  the  death  of  an  ordinary  friend,  for 
one  who  is  called  home  at  his  advanced  age,  and  ripe  not  only  in  years  and 
in  honors,  but  also  in  all  the  graces  which  so  well  become  the  profession  and 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  in  which  he  had  served  laboriously 
and  fruitfully  for  nearly  a  half  century. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  thus  departed  in  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  confidence  of  a  certain  Faith,  an  holy 
Hope,  and  in  perfect  Charity  with  all  men,  from  the  active  exercise  of  his 
Priesthood  on  Earth  to  that  holy  rest  in  which,  with  his  sainted  son  and  the 
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souls  of  all  the  Faithful,  he  is  in  joy  and  felicity  awaiting  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  we  see  that  the  reasons  which  forbid  us  to  mourn,  also  incite  our 
sympathies  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  especially  for  the  Diocese  and  the 
particular  Parish  where  his  services  were  mostly  rendered,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  most  justly  appreciated. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  estimate  the  value  of  those  services,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  remembrance  of  the  strength  and  support  which  this  Parish  has 
ever  derived  from  his  friendship  and  cooperation,  and  also  from  the  emi- 
nent endowments  of  his  lamented  son,  our  late  Rector,  who  exhibited  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  Christian  Priest,  as  they  had  been  formed  in  him  by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  the  example  and  training  of  his  honored  father. 

Resolved,  That  conscious  of  the  void  which  his  death  will  leave  in  all  ec- 
clesiastical, social,  and  private  circles,  in  which  he  lived  and  labored,  we 
hereby  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  also 
to  the  Parish  from  which  he  has  been  taken,  our  fullest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathies ;  and  that  as  a  mark  of  our  respect  for  him,  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Right  Reverend  Rector  of  this  Parish,  the  Reverend  Asa  Eaton, 
D.  D.,  on  behalf  of  our  Clergy,  and  John  P.  Tarbell,  Esq.,  and  George  C. 
Shattuck,  M.  D..  the  "Wardens  of  the  Parish,  and  Frederick  H.  Stimpson, 
Esq.,  of  the  Vestry,  be  authorized  and  requested  to  proceed  to  New  Haven, 
to  represent  this  Parish  at  his  burial — and  that  they  be  instructed  to  present 
an  attested  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  and  also  to  the  immediate  family  of  the  deceased. 

Attest, 

HENRY  M.  PARKER,  Parish  Clerk. 
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From  Proceedings  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
June  29-30,  1859. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton — 

Resolved,  That  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity,  has  deprived  the  Sem- 
inary of  one  of  the  brightest  lights  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  has 
guided  the  minds  of  a  succession  of  Theological  pupils,  who,  as  the 
Clergy  in  the  Church,  have  reflected  the  knowledge  which  he  im- 
parted. 

Resolved,  That  the  example  of  his  meekness,  of  his  conscientious- 
ness in  devotion  to  official  duty,  and  of  Christian  Charity  in  his  relations 
to  mankind,  which  illustrate  the  name  and  memory  of  Professor  Bird 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  a  legacy  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  Church 
and  to  our  country. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Vinton — 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Professor  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  in  New- York,  and  the  Faculty  of 
of  this  Seminary,  has  furnished  for  publication  a  copy  of  his  Sermon 
on  the  character  and  services  of  the  late  Professor  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  : 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  be  directed 
to  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Sermon  of  Professor  Turner,  and 
that  the  Treasurer  pay  the  cost  of  publication  from  the  money  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary. 


SERMON. 


Christ,  the  first  fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Chrisfs,  at  his  coming. 

1  Cor.  xv.  23. 

The  author  of  these  words,  who,  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary providence  and  grace  of  (rod,  was  miraculously  called 
to  the  ministry  of  that  Jesus  whom  he  was  persecuting,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  Church  a  large  proportion  of  the  wisest 
and  most  profound  instructions,  and  the  most  earnest  and 
powerful  persuasives  to  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  that  can 
be  found  in  the  inspired  volume.  And  there  they  will  re- 
main as  long  as  the  human  family  subsists  on  earth,  and 
with  the  advance  of  time  become  better  known,  appre- 
ciated, felt,  and  acted  on,  until  their  spirit  and  efficacy  shall 
influence  every  member  of  the  race.  But,  if  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  had  left  no  other  written  memorial  than  his 
discourse  on  the  resurrection,  this  alone  would  have  stamped 
his  character  on  the  world  indelibly,  and  have  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  of  men.  The  facts, 
statements,  arguments,  expositions,  illustrations,  and  ex- 
hortations, which  it  contains,  display  before  the  attentive 
reader  careful    investigation,   thorough  knowledge,  broad 


views  ef  truth,  logical  reasoning,  and  profound  spirituality 
of  mind  and  heart,  which  could  have  sprung  from  no  other 
source  than  the  Divine  and  the  Infinite.  The  inspired  man 
of  Grod  enters  upon  his  sublime  theme  by  establishing  the 
great  and  all  important  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
This  he  settles  hi  the  only  legitimate  way,  by  competent 
testimony  :  verses  1-11.  He  proceeds  to  develop  the  con- 
sequences of  its  denial,  which  are  alike  unworthy  of  the 
true  Grod,  and  ruinous  to  Christian  character,  future  enjoy- 
ment, and  present  hope  and  comfort :  12-19.  Then,  re- 
suming the  fact  before  proved,  he  develops  its  blessed  re- 
sults to  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  in  their 
future  life  and  happiness,  contrasted  with  the  unhappy  ef- 
fects of  natural  connection  with  the  fallen  parents  of  man- 
kind, and  also  in  their  present  spirituality  of  character  : 
20-34. 

The  doctrine  thus  brought  forward  in  a  manner  so  lumi- 
nous and  impressive,  is  then  illustrated  from  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  and  the  natural  world  in  general ;  each  of 
which,  in  its  respective  peculiarities,  sanctions  by  analogy 
the  grand  Christian  principle  of  progress  and  change,  even 
to  the  point  of  resurrection.  Thus  the  imperfect  becomes 
complete,  the  weak  strong,  the  merely  physical  and  animal 
essentially  spiritual.  In  a  word,  the  feeble,  miserable,  de- 
caying, dying  children  of  frail,  sinning  Adam,  become  the 
happy,  powerful,  ever  living  and  enduring  brethren  of  the 
glorified  Redeemer,  and  "  sons  of  G-od  being  sons  of  the 
resurrection"  (Heb.  ii.  11 ;  Luke  xx.  36) :  35-50.    No  won- 


der,  then,  that  the  bright  mind  of  the  "  chosen  witness" 
(Acts  xxii.  14, 15)  bursts  out  in  the  exclamation,  "  Behold, 
I  show  you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory!" 51-54.  And  no  wonder  that  he  concludes  his  mas- 
terpiece of  composition  by  an  ascription  of  "  thanks  to 
Grod,"  and  the  most  natural  and  powerful  exhortation  to  his 
"  beloved  brethren,"  to  "  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  :"  57,  58. 

The  departure  hence  of  our  long  known  and  much 
venerated  friend  and  brother,  which  has  caused  our  present 
meeting,  having  been  the  occasion,  also,  of  a  former  reli- 
gious service  in  this  house  of  God,  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  judicious  and  long  established  usage  of  our 
Church,  the  portion  of  Scripture  just  noted  was  read,  for 
Christian  instruction,  consolation,  and  hope,  and  the  asso- 
ciation in  our  minds  of  that  solemn  event  with  the  great 
topic  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  triumph 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  having  consequently  be- 
come the  more  intimate,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
selection  of  the  text.     It  is  hoped  that  the  few  remarks  in- 


tended  to  be  founded  thereon,  will  not  be  regarded  as  inap- 
propriate. 

"  Christ  the  first  fruits  ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's 
at  his  coming," 

The  holy  Apostle  expresses  his  idea  in  figurative  lan- 
guage. It  is  taken  from  the  natural  productions  of  a  culti- 
vated soil,  and  is  sanctified,  also,  by  an  allusion  to  the  di- 
vine law  of  Moses,  which  appropriated  the  first  gatherings 
of  the  ripened  grain  as  an  offering  to  the  bountiful  Father 
who,  with  characteristic  generosity,  had  given  the  whole 
harvest  to  his  earthly  creatures :  Levit.  xxiii.  10,  11. 
"  The  Son  of  Grod,"  who  had  come  down  from  heaven 
and  taken  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  who  had  passed 
through  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  marked  by  the  deepest  hu- 
miliation, who  had  suffered  death  upon  the  cross,  allowed 
his  body  to  be  committed  to  the  silent  tomb,  and  his  soul 
to  remain  separated  from  the  constant  companion  of  its 
earthly  existence — does,  in  his  humanity,  rise  again  to  a 
new,  glorious,  and  never  ending  life.  "  Being  raised  from 
the  dead,  Christ  dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath  no  more  domin- 
ion over  him :"  Rom.  vi.  9.  He  rises,  not  to  pass  the 
time  of  his  newly  acquired  life  in  going  about  again  on 
earth,  but  soon  to  ascend  "  far  above  all  heavens,"  and  to 
take  his  most  honorable  position  "  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high :"  Eph.  iv.  10  ;  Heb.  1.  3. 

"  Christ  the  first  fruits."  Thus  risen,  ascended,  and  ex- 
alted "  far  above  all  principality  and  power"  (Eph.  i.  2 ), 


has  the  glorified  Saviour  ceased  all  action  in  reference  to 
the  eternal  salvation  of  those  for  whom  he  once  conde- 
scended to  "  humble  himself  even  to  the  death  of  the 
cross  ?"  Phil.  ii.  8.  0,  no  !  His  language  to  the  Apostles, 
just  before  his  sufferings,  does  itself  imply  the  very  con- 
trary:  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  Because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also  :"  John  xiv.  1,  2,  19.  In  his  elevated 
condition  as  Lord  of  the  universe,  he  ever  bears  in  mind 
that  "  eternal  purpose  and  will  of  Grod,"  to  do  which  he 
"  came  down  from  Heaven:"  Eph.  iii.  11;  Heb.  x.  11: 
John  vi.  38.  His  it  is  to  raise  up  to  a  participation  in  their 
Master's  glory  "  them  that  are  Christ's,"  and  thus  at  his 
future  coming  to  reward  his  followers.  For  this  we  have 
his  promise  thrice  repeated  on  one  occasion  during  his  so- 
journ on  earth,  when,  with  incomparable  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression and  profundity  of  thought,  he  was  inculcating  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  spiritual  union  with  himself.  "  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  :"  John  vi.  40,  44,  54. 
And  to  accomplish  this  result  of  his  mediatorial  action,  does 
he  direct  the  efforts  of  his  glorified  life. 

The  elevated  Messiah  is  represented  both  in  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  and  in  apostolic  instructions,  as  exerting 
the  influence  of  his  authority  over  the  whole  world.  "  The 
Heathen"  are  his  promised  "inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  his  possession.  He  shall  have  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  All 
kings  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations  shall  serve 
him.    Jehovah  will  send  thy  mighty  sceptre  out  from  Zion, 
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and  thou  shalt  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  creature  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God :" 
Ps.  ii.  8,  lxxii.  8,  11,  ex.  2 ;  Isa.  xlix.  6  ;  Acts  xiii.  47 ; 
Rom.  viii.  21.  Many  are  the  forms  of  human  government 
which  develop  themselves  according  to  the  mental,  moral, 
spiritual  and  physical  condition  of  the  subjects.  Constant 
are  the  changes  which  in  the  progress  of  human  society  are 
ever  taking  place.  States  and  empires  are  continually  rising, 
tottering,  and  falling,  and  others  are  springing  up  in  their 
place,  to  be  subjected  to  similar  mutations.  To  a  merely 
casual  and  superficial  observer,  the  fluctuations  to  which 
humanity,  in  its  numerous  forms  of  existence,  is  liable, 
may  seem  to  produce  no  other  result  but  a  return  of  the 
very  same  previously  existing  state  of  things ;  and  indeed 
occasionally  the  movement  may  appear  to  be  retrograde. 
But  tins  is  not  so.  The  thoughtless,  dreamy  looker-on,  as 
he  reclines  on  the  swelling  ocean's  bank,  and  sees  the 
breakers  dashing  against  the  shore,  and,  by  the  force  of  the 
stroke,  driven  back  again  with  impetuosity  to  the  wide 
and  raging  deep,  may  lie  still  without  perceiving  the  grad- 
ual but  habitual  advance  of  the  rising  tide,  until  its  watery 
billows  drive  him  from  his  sandy  couch,  and  make  him  see 
that  they  are  covering  the  extended  shore  with  their  inun- 
dations. Slow  may  be  the  process.  But  it  is  as  sure  as 
the  daily  progress  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  breaking  out 
of  morning  mists  and  clouds,  till,  scattering  all  shadowy 
opposition,  he  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  spreads 
far  and  wide  the  light  and  heat  of  his  radiance.     And  the 
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same  is  true  respecting  the  human  race.  Onward  is  the 
divine  motto,  and  the  condition  of  every  generation  is  an 
advance  over  that  of  the  preceding.  Doubtless,  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  improvement,  especially  moral  and  religious, 
is  very  gradual,  and  at  certain  times  and  in  some  depart- 
ments may  be  at  a  stand,  and  even  fall  back.  But  such 
facts  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  course  of  Provi- 
dence, and  also  occasional,  and  rather  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  principle.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
he  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  is  the 
infinite  and  eternal  and  almighty  Omniscient.  All  things, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  the  most  minute  and  the  most 
immeasurable,  are  alike  open  to  his  eyes,  and  each  in  its 
peculiar  adaptation  is  an  agent  to  effect  his  will.  His 
course  of  action,  therefore,  must  not  be  judged  by  the  rules 
which  apply  to  the  weaklings  of  an  hour.  With  him  "  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day  :"  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  Influences 
now  existing  shall  doubtless  be  made  efficacious  in  ad- 
vancing the  good  of  Grod's  creation  millions  of  ages  to 
come. 

The  truth  and  importance  of  the  position  laid  down 
might  easily  be  shown  by  developments  of  history,  both 
civil  and  religious,  particularly  by  the  missionary  efforts 
of  Christ's  church,  from  its  original  establishment  until 
the  present  day,  and  especially  during  the  last  half 
century.  But  to  do  this  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  would 
it  consist  with  the  special  object  for  which  we  are  now 
convened.     Let  us  pass  on,  therefore,  in  thought,  and  with 
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the  spirit  of  faith,  to  the  grand  and  fundamental  truth 
impressed  upon  us  by  the  latter  portion  of  the  text: 
"  Afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  satisfactions  of  the  present  state  of  being,  are 
innumerable.  And  they  are  the  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed 
and  then  abandoned  to  oblivion,  because  they  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  and,  like  daily  sunshine,  are  con- 
stantly received  with  apparent  indifference.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  imperfections  and  multiplied  sorrows  are 
matters  of  general  experience.  Looking  back  upon  the 
longest  life,  it  appears  like  a  day,  the  brightness  of  which 
is  ever  and  anon  obscured  by  clouds  and  mists  of  evil. 
At  last  comes  on  the  evening  close,  and  death  shuts  the 
eyes  to  every  earthly  object.  In  its  present  condition  of  a 
descendant  of  Adam,  what  event  can  be  so  solemn  as 
death  ?  It  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body ;  the 
removal  of  companions,  connected  by  innumerable  ties, 
intimately  associated  by  the  nearest  of  all  affinities.  It  is 
the  termination  of  earthly  life,  the  dissolution  of  a  union 
closer  than  even  the  most  affectionate  of  human  rela- 
tions. Then  must  all  objects  be  left,  however  dearly 
they  may  have  entwined  themselves  about  our  hearts. 
The  half  executed  purpose,  the  design  just  planned,  must 
be  relinquished.  Death  summons,  and  we  cannot  disobey. 
It  is  the  entrance  of  the  soul  on  a  state  of  existence 
respecting  the  particular  character  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  light  of  the  Crospel,  we  know  but  little,  and 
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of  the  body  on  a  process  of  corruption.  These  are  con- 
siderations, which  throw  around  the  death-bed  even  of  the 
true  believer  a  degree  of  awful  solemnity,  which  cannot 
be  set  aside,  and  must  make  a  deep  impression  of  shrink- 
ing reluctance  to  depart.  The  desire  of  life  is  reasonable. 
The  distress  of  Hezekiah  on  the  announcement  of  its 
termination,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  "  0  spare  me, 
that  I  may  recover  my  strength  before  I  go  hence," 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  3,  Ps.  xxxix.  13,)  are  nothing  but  the  work- 
ings of  nature.  And  although  to  the  Christian,  who  by  faith 
and  repentance  has  secured  an  interest  in  that  redemption 
which  the  Grospel  reveals,  it  is  declared  that  "  there  is  now 
no  condemnation"  (Rom.  viii.  1) ;  yet  the  ignorance  of 
nature  and  the  weakness  of  faith  will  sometimes  keep  the 
sincerest  in  a  state  of  uneashiess. 

Nevertheless,  strengthening  faith  reconciles  the  man  to 
his  lot,  and  disposes  him  to  resign  both  soul  and  body  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  made  and  placed  them  here.  A 
full  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  (rod,  and  a  recognition 
of  Him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  through  his  "  well  beloved 
Son,"  together  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Him 
who  is  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life"  (John,  xi.  25),  that 
with  (rod  both  body  and  soul  are  ever  living  under  his 
superintending  care,  that  death  is  but  the  transition  point 
to  a  state  of  settled  felicity,  and  that  the  time  shall  most 
assuredly  come  when  the  risen  body,  reunited  to  the  soul, 
shall  be  glorified,  and  the  whole  man  become  everlastingly 
happy,  are  sufficient,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  to  make  the 
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Christian  concur  with  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  respond 
to  the  call,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly !  Even  so  come, 
Lord  Jesus  !"     Rev.  xxii.  20. 

The  words,  "  They  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming," 
affirm  the  future  resurrection  of  the  members  of  his  mysti- 
cal body.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
created  beings  are  Christ's,  for  He  is  the  universal  Lord. 
But  they  only  are  entitled  to  this  honorable  appellation, 
who  are  properly  united  to  him.  None  others  can  possibly 
be  intended,  for  of  none  others  is  the  phraseology  ever 
employed.  Their  character,  spiritual  associations,  and 
condition,  are  determined  by  scriptural  language.  "  They 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts  :"  Gal.  v.  24.  Although  indeed  we  are 
elsewhere  taught,  that  "  all  who  are  in  the  grave  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done 
good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation"  (John,  v.  28,  29), 
yet  it  is  the  blessed  resurrection  of  the  saints  to  which,  in 
the  chapter  before  us,  the  Apostle  directs  attention.  And 
in  this  he  imitates  the  teaching  of  his  Master,  who  speaks 
of  those  that  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  as  "  the  sons 
of  Grod,  and  equal  unto  the  angels :"  Luke,  xx.  36.  And 
doubtless  it  was  this  which  the  earnest  disciple  expressed 
his  hope  to  secure,  when  he  tells  us  of  his  laborious  efforts, 
"if  by  any  means  he  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead :"  Phil.  iii.  11.  Indeed,  this  view  pervades 
the  whole  discourse   addressed   to   the    Corinthians,    and 
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shows  how  beautifully  appropriate  is  its  use  on  the  occa- 
sions for  which  the  Church  has  reserved  it.  As  Christ,  the 
Head,  is  "  the  first  fruits,"  so  the  true  spiritual  members, 
"  they  that  are  Christ's,"  constitute  the  glorious  harvest? 
which  shall  rise  in  all  its  celestial  magnificence,  at  the 
future  coming  of  Him  "  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead :"  2  Tim.  iv.  1. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  a  revealed  truth. 
Ancient  philosophers  so  called  regarded  it  not  merely  as 
untrue,  but  worthy  only  of  scorn  and  contempt.  Imagin- 
ing moral  evil  to  be  necessarily  associated  with  matter, 
they  held  that  the  expectation  of  a  future  re-union  of  the 
body  with  the  soul  was  nothing  better  than  a  hope  for 
worms.  The  Athenians  listened  to  the  eloquent  and  bold 
defender  of  the  truth,  on  Mars'  Hill,  until  he  spake  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Then  "  some  mocked  and  others 
said,  We  will  hear  thee  again :"  Acts,  xvii.  32.  It  would 
seem  from  the  Apostle's  statement  respecting  the  error  of 
certain  persons  who  maintained  "  that  the  resurrection 
was  passed  already,"  (2  Tim.  ii.  18,)  that  some  figurative 
or  mystical  meaning  must  have  been  put  upon  this 
Christian  truth.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Corinthians,  whom  their  spiritual  father  reproves  in  the 
words,  "  Some  of  you  have  not  the  knowledge  of  (rod ;  I 
speak  this  to  your  shame,"  (ver.  34) — had  fallen  into  the 
same  error.  Unhappily,  it  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward  to  exert  its  influence.*     This  want  of  faith  in 

•  Sea  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  sections  23-26. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  spring's  from  ignorance  of 
the  power  of  Grod :"  Matt.  xxii.  29.  To  this  source  may- 
be traced  all  the  objections  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
philosophy.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  same  body 
which  is  now  animated  by  its  living  principle  cannot  be 
hereafter  raised,  because,  at  no  one  period  of  its  earthly 
sojourn  was  it  identically  the  same  as  at  any  other ;  and 
after  its  separation  from  the  soul,  it  moulders,  decays, 
changes,  passes  into  other  substances,  becomes  vegetable 
matter,  may  be  eaten  even  by  men,  and  thus  form  part  of 
the  substance  of  other  human  bodies.  All  this  is  true. 
But  every  one  of  Adam's  posterity  possesses  a  personal 
identity.  Although  every  day,  and  every  hour,  and  indeed 
every  moment,  he  is  undergoing  some  change,  so  that  both 
physically  and  mentally  he  never  consists  of  the  same 
identical  partioles  which  constituted  him  at  any  previous 
time ;  yet  he  is  conscious  that  he  was,  still  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  himself  and  none  else.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  each  individual,  however  undescribable, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  every  other  of  his  race.  To 
God's  all  penetrating  eye  this  element  cannot  possibly  be 
hidden.  And  wherever  in  the  vast  regions  of  creation 
with  which  human  beings  can  come  in  contact,  this  essen- 
tial constituent  of  individuality  may  be,  thence  can  the 
omniscient  and  almighty  One  take  it,  and  give  it  its  only 
right  appropriation.  However  many  and  great  may  be  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  it  ever  exists,  and  suffers  no  annihi- 
lation. And  the  Omnipotent  can  develop  it  into  the 
noblest  and  most  glorious  habitation  for  the  same  soul 
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which  dwelt  in  it  on  earth.  All  the  transformations  which 
it  may  undergo,  preparatory  to  its  glorified  state,  cannot 
destroy  its  identity.  The  same  grain  which  is  sown  in 
the  ground,  rises  from  its  earthy  sepulchre,  not  indeed 
"  bare  grain,"  but  "  clothed  upon"  with  "  its  own  body," 
nobly  and  beautifully  prepared  with  such  accretions  as  the 
Creator  may  choose  to  furnish.  And  thus  also  shall  it  be 
with  the  resurrection  body  of  "  those  that  are  Christ's." 
Like  the  soul,  in  its  natural  sinful,  and  in  its  regenerated 
holy  state,  it  is  still  in  each  development  of  its  being  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Now,  indeed,  it  is  corruptible,  dis- 
honored, weak,  natural,  earthy ;  yet,  hereafter,  it  shall 
become  incorruptible,  glorious,  powerful,  spiritual,  heav- 
enly. Then  the  associations  and  connections  of  earthly 
physical  nature  shall  no  longer  have  any  existence. 
"  Death  hath  no  more  dominion."  And,  consequently, 
the  precursors  of  death,  pain,  sickness,  disease  in  every 
form  and  variety  of  present  triumph,  shall  be  forever 
unknown.  "  Equal  unto  the  angels,"  humanity  in  its 
future  state  shall  be  holy,  sinless,  energetic,  "  excelling  in 
strength  to  do  God's  commandments :"  Ps.  ciii.  20.  At 
the  resurrection,  the  state  of  sonship  shall  become  com- 
plete. Here  the  regeneration  is  but  commenced.  Then 
it  shall  have  attained  a  state  of  perfection,  that  ultimate 
adoption  for  which  they  who  have  now  "  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit"  are  still  waiting  the  final  result  of  the  Almighty 
Deliverer's  action  on  the  persons  of  the  saved,  namely, 
"  the  redemption  of  our  body  :"     Rom.  viii.  23. 

My  Brethren  :  The  thoughts  to  which  your  attention 
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has  been  directed  are  naturally  associated  with  the  re- 
moval from  this  world  of  our  reverend  friend  and 
Christian  father,  from  respect  to  whose  memory  we  are 
now  assembled.  Fact  develops  the  truth  that  "all  flesh 
is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  as  the  flower  of 
the  field  :"  Isaiah,  xl.  6.  The  summer  growth  fades 
and  withers  away,  and  its  splendid  beauty  is  too  often 
forgotten,  as  the  blasts  and  cold  of  approaching  winter 
absorbs  the  senses  in  present  feeling.  One  generation 
forgets  the  past,  attracted  by  some  imaginary  future, 
on  which  its  longing  eye  fixes  the  ardent  gaze. 

To  the  departed,  whatever  may  be  his  condition,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  he  is  here  remembered  or  for- 
gotten. All  such  minor  interests  are  lost  in  those  which 
are  infinitely  greater.  Multitudes  of  the  most  excellent 
ones  of  the  earth  have  indeed  left  behind  them  no  com- 
memorative name.  No  marble  monument,  raising  its  lofty 
and  magnificent  front,  proclaims  to  posterity  their 
merited  praise.  But,  which  is  vastly  better,  the  influence 
of  their  practical  virtues  has  left  its  enduring  image  and 
superscription  on  the  improved  state  of  society ;  and, 
which  is  most  desirable  of  all,  their  names  are  written 
and  stand  out  in  prominent  characters  in  that  Book  of 
Life,  which  in  the  great  future  day  shall  be  opened  wide 
to  the  universe.  Yet  even  in  this  imperfect  state  it  is 
the  order  of  Providence  that  the  memory  of  many  a  good 
man  shall  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  in  life  were  his  most  in- 
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timate  companions,  and  for  a  partial  reward  of  virtue,  a 
reward  the  more  agreeable  as  dispensed  not  to  the 
individual  himself,  but  to  his  best  and  most  worthy 
associates.  The  due  commemoration  of  departed  excel- 
lence is  in  itself  proper,  and  has  been  practised  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  In  support  of  this  action,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  laudable  feelings  of  natural  friend- 
ship, we  have  the  weight  of  scriptural  example  and 
positive  authority.  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning"  (Rom.  xv.  4),  and 
therefore  the  character  of  Abraham,  "the  friend  of  God," 
(2  Chron.  xx.  7,  Isaiah,  xli.  8,)  and  of  other  ancient 
worthies,  is  held  out  by  St.  Paul  in  the  eleventh  Chapter  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  an  honorable  attestation  of  excellence,  and 
a  perpetual  example  of  religion  and  faith.  True  is  the  wise 
man's  saying — "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  ;  but 
the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,"  Prov.  x.  7  :  and  true 
also  is  the  Psalmist's  declaration — "  The  righteous  shall 
be    had  in  everlasting    remembrance  :"    Psalm    cxii.    6. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  and  feelings,  I  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  one  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  and  admire  upwards  of  forty  years. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  detail,  but  merely  to 
state  some  prominent  facts  and  traits  of  character.* 

*  The  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Wilson's  father  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
following  publications  :  "  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  Article  —  James 
"Wilson. — "  Alexander  Graydon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,"  edited  by 
John  Stockton  Littell ;  8vo.  Phil.  :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1846. — "  His- 
tory of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis  ;  8yo.,  2  vols.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  N".  Y.,  1854.      In  this  work,  Judge  Wilson  is  very  favorably 
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The  Rev.  Bird  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  Scotland  who  was  horn  in  1742.  The  Hon.  James 
Wilson  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's  and 
Edinburgh,  and  in  part  under  the  supervision  of  Drs. 
Blair  and  Robertson,  men  universally  celebrated  for 
superior  talent  and  learning.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1766,  he  became  a  tutor  in  the 
College,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar.  Entering  on  legal  practice,  first  at  Reading,  and 
afterward  at  Carlisle,  his  abilities  and  acquisitions  soon 
made  him  conspicuous.  In  1775,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress.  Being  a  uniform  advocate  of 
American  Independence,  he  signed  the  well  known  Dec- 
laration. In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  the  Committee  that  reported  the  draft.  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  by  Washington   a    Judge 

mentioned.  The  following  extracts  will  show  how  highly  he  was  appre- 
ciated :  "  The  life  of  this  wise,  able,  and  excellent  man,  was  comparatively 
short.  The  character  of  his  mind  and  the  sources  of  his  influence,  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  examining  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  of  his  , 
great  speech  on  the  Constitution."  This  is  followed  by  a  note,  covering 
fourteen  closely  printed  pages,  all  of  which  is  quoted  from  the  speech 
referred  to  ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  462,  et  seg.  In  vol.  ii.,  p.  520,  he  is  represented 
as  "  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution." 

For  the  few  biographical  statements  respecting  his  son,  I  am  indebted 
chiefly  to  private  information,  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources- 
For  the  reader's  satisfaction,  I  will  mention  the  names  of  the  Hon.  Horace 
Binney,  and  the  Rev.  Jehu  C.  Clay,  D.  D.,  who  for  a  time  was  rector  of 
the  Church  at  JSTorristown  while  Dr.  Wilson  was  one  of  its  wardens,  and 
also  that  of  Miss  Hollingsworth,  the  Doctor's  niece,  who  resided  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  lived  in  New- York.  The  kindness  of 
these  gentlemen  and  this  most  estimable  lady  in  replying  to  my  request  for 
information,  is  hereby  respectfully  acknowledged. 
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of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
leaving  behind  him  three  volumes  of  political  and  legal 
disquisitions,  highly  valued  by  intelligent  men. 

The  son  inherited  his  father's  talent,  and  in  due  time 
made  himself  equally  conspicuous.  Born  January  8,  1777, 
he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
known  by  the  name  of  College,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
in  the  year  1792,  about  the  time  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing 
became  Provost.  He  pursued  the  study  of  law,  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  abilities  of  his  father.  His  early  compan- 
ions and  friends  were  gentlemen  who  afterward  attained 
a  grade  of  eminence  in  their  profession  which  few  jurists  in 
this  country  have  ever  reached.*  Of  Mr.  Wilson  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  accommodating  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
that  he  was  "  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief  of"  his  as- 
sociates. In  the  exercise  of  his  profession  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  soundness  of  his  counsels,  founded  on  extensive 
knowledge  of  general  principles  and  careful  attention  to  the 
particular  cases  under  consideration.  He  soon  obtained  a 
place  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bankrupt  Law, 
and  when  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-five,  was  appointed 
"  President  Judge"  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  a 
judicial  district  composed  of  several  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  known  as  the  Seventh  Circuit.     His 

*  Among  the  distinguished  persons  alluded  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  Messrs.  Chauncey,  and  Mr.  John  Ser- 
geant. 
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residence  was  then  at  Norristown,  where  he  was  held  in 
high  respect  and  esteem  for  his  virtues  as  a  Christian  man, 
and  his  integrity,  uprightness  and  ability  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  Judiciary  Department.  In  this  honorable  po- 
sition it  was  his  habit  thoroughly  to  examine  all  accessible 
data  bearing  on  any  litigated  matter  in  question.  Keeping 
in  mind  all  the  points  of  evidence,  great  and  small,  on  both 
sides,  he  weighed  them  in  the  balance  of  equity  with  the 
utmost  scrupulousness,  drew  his  conclusions  with  most  log- 
ical accuracy,  and  formed  his  judgment  with  the  most  con- 
scientious carefulness.  Indeed  Judge  "Wilson  was  so  distin- 
guished for  the  soundness  of  his  decisions,  that  only  one 
was  ever  reversed  in  a  superior  court,  and  that  simply  be- 
cause he  had  not  access  to  a  document  which  contained 
such  information  on  the  case  as,  if  known,  would  have 
modified  his  view. 


In  the  year  1813,  the  President  Judge  published  Mat- 
thew Bacon's  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  an  English  work, 
with  considerable  additions  by  a  Barrister.*  The  Ameri- 
can editor  informs  his  readers  that  his  object  was  "  to  in- 
corporate into "  his  publication  "  the  substance  of  the 
English  decisions"  which  had  been  passed  since  the  appear- 

*  The  title  of  this  publication  is  as  follows  :  A  New  Abridgment  of  the 
Law.  By  Matthew  Bacon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  With  considerable 
additions,  by  Henry  Gwillim,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 
The  first  American,  from  the  sixth  London  Edition ;  with  the  addition  of 
the  later  English  and  the  American  Decisions.  By  Bird  Wilson,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Seventh  Circuit  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  seven  volumes.  Philadelphia  :  Published  by  Philip  H.  Nick- 
lin.    1813. 
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ance  of  the  last  London  edition,  "  together  with  the  cases 
upon  the  same  subjects  decided  in  America."  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  work,  which  is  in  seven  volumes,  large  8vo5 
demanded  great  labor  and  research  ;  and  the  additions  are 
characterized  by  the  editor's  extensive  investigations  and 
well  known  accuracy. 

During  the  time  that  Judge  Wilson  resided  at  Norris- 
town,  he  so  employed  his  moral  and  religious  energies,  as 
to  induce  the  few  Episcopalians  of  the  place  to  erect  the 
church  which  stands  there  at  the  present  day.  Of  this 
church  he  was  Warden  for  several  years,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Conventions  of  the  Diocese. 

His  deeply  religious  character  led  him,  on  an  official  oc- 
casion, when  his  kindly  feelings  were  more  than  usually 
wrought  upon,  to  turn  his  attention  very  decidedly  to  the 
sacred  office  of  the  Ministry,  and  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1819,  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
White,  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Priest  about  a 
year  afterwards.  I  avail  myself  of  the  following  extract 
from  the  Episcopal  Address  delivered  to  the  Convention, 
May  3d,  1820,  as  it  shows  the  esteem  in  which  the  vene- 
rated Head  of  the  Diocese  held  two  of  his  clerical  sons  : 

"  Our  ministry  has  received  a  heavy  loss  in  the  much 
lamented  decease  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  May,  Rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Norristown,  and  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  Whitemarsh.  After  giving  the  fairest  promise  of 
future  usefulness,  he  has  been  taken  from  us  by  one  of  the 
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inscrutable  visitations  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  an  alle- 
viation to  the  loss  of  the  congregation,  whose  esteem  and 
affection  he  possessed,  that  there  was  residing  within  their 
hounds,  the  Rev.  Bird  Wilson,  recently  ordained,  but  long 
known  among  them  by  his  able  and  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  highly  responsible  office  in  the  judiciary 
department ;  and  who,  without  delay,  was  chosen  and  set- 
tled as  their  pastor."* 

Our  reverend  brother  occupied  this  place  until  toward 
the  close  of  1821.  His  intellectual  and  religious  character 
had  made  him  widely  known  and  highly  respected.  At 
that  time  the  General  Theological  Seminary  was  in  opera- 
tion in  New-Haven.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held 
in  that  city  on  the  24th  of  July,  1821,  Dr.  "Wilson  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity.  In  the  following 
autumn  a  special  General  Convention  was  held,  and  on  the 
2d  day  of  November  the  establishment  was  re-organized,  by 
combining  with  it  the  Diocesan  Institution  of  New- York  ; 
and  thus  was  formed  the  present  General  Seminary.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  Dec.  19th,  1821,  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Wilson  was  renewed,!  and  in  the  next 
spring  he  entered  upon  his  office. 


*  Journal  of  the  36th  Convention  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  p.  10. 

t  See  Proceedings  relating  to  the  Organization  of  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  &c.  Compiled  and  arranged  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Trustees.  By  a  Member  of  the  Board  (the  Rev.  Abram  B.  Hart).  New- 
York  :  Daniel  Dana,  Jr.     1854.     8vo,  pp,  89,  95,  96,  122. 
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This  position  he  continued  to  hold  for  twenty-nine  years. 
To  the  duties  required  thereby,  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Seminary,  he  devoted  this  portion  of  his  life.  In 
November,  1823,  he  delivered  the  Annual  Address  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  which  was  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees.  In  this  discourse,  he  takes  occasion  to  represent 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Science  of  Theology.  He 
recommends  attention  to  it,  from  its  tendency  to  produce 
gratification  and  improvement  both  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
heart — to  restore  to  purity  and  holiness — and  to  prepare,  by 
ennobling  the  human  character,  for  the  highest  state  of  its 
existence.  He  then  proceeds  to  note  some  causes  of  its 
comparative  neglect,  and  concludes  by  showing  the  propri- 
ety and  necessity  of  promoting  its  proper  cultivation,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  institution  of  which  he  ap- 
peared as  the  advocate. 

A  few  years  afterward  the  respected  professor  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  on  Christian  and  particularly 
ministerial  duty,  that  they  requested  its  publication.  I 
cite  a  clause  from  their  note,  because  it  shows  how  rightly 
they  regarded  the  character  of  their  instructor.  "Deeply 
sensible  of  the  various  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
students  cannot  appreciate  too  highly  the  able  exposition 
which  the  subject  obtained  at  your  hands,  and  the  feelings 
which  seemed  to  animate  your  bosom  at  the  time  of  deliv- 
ering the  discourse.  Neither  of  these,  be  assured,  can 
they   ever   forget."     These   remarks    apply  to   the  whole 
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course  of  his  professorial  action.  His  instructions  on  grave 
and  profound  matters  of  Christian  theology  were  conveyed, 
proved,  defended,  and  inculcated,  with  a  degree  of  feeling 
which  showed  that  they  had  made  a  radical  impression  on 
the  teacher's  own  mind  and  heart,  a  feeling  so  sincere 
and  deep  as  sometimes  to  restrain  utterance.  And,  indeed, 
I  have  occasionally  witnessed  the  same  result  of  inward 
experience  and  natural  sensibility,  in  his  pulpit  discourses 
on  devotional  and  practical  topics.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  evidence  of  such  a  truly  religious  character  could 
not  be  without  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  and  well  disposed  young  men,  preparing  for 
the  ministerial  office. 

The  character  of  "  able  exposition  "  which  the  authors 
of  the  request  apply  to  this  particular  discourse,  is  equally 
applicable  to  his  instructions  in  general.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  read  English  divine,  had  formed  his  opinions 
on  all  doctrinal  topics,  however  litigated,  with  his 
characteristic  calmness,  perseverance,  truthfulness,  in- 
dependence of  undue  bias,  and  profound  reverence  for 
the  revealed  Word,  before  the  clear  decisions  of  which 
he  caused  every  consideration  which  savored  of  merely 
human  reason  to  succumb.  The  Holy  "  Scriptures 
given  by  inspiration  of  G-od,"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,)  were 
his  only  recognized  infallible  Gruide,  his  only  Rule 
of  Faith.  He  never  admitted  an  unproved  claim  to 
positive  authority  over  the  human  mind.  He  was  not 
a    man   to   content    himself  with   the    limited   view   of 
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some  truth,  which  might  be  taken  in  by  a  hasty  glance 
from  the  contracted  valley  of  a  partial,  one-sided  theory. 
Acquiring  all  the  important  data  within  his  reach, 
carefully  weighing  all  fundamental  considerations  tend- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  points  seemingly  doubtful, 
feeling  the  solidity  of  the  ground  of  which  he  was 
making  himself  master,  he  advanced  far  above  the 
narrow  low  lands  on  which  hang  the  mists  of  uncer- 
tainty and  error.  Standing  upon  an  elevated  and 
wide  and  solid  platform,  he  surveyed  the  noble  domain 
of  theological  science,  and  included  within  the  com- 
prehensive range  of  his  penetrating  eye  the  various 
elements  and  scenes  which  constitute  the  divine  par- 
adise towards  which  his  inquiries  had  been  directed. 
His  system  of  divinity  harmonized  with  that  of  the 
more  prominent  English  divines,  whose  teachings  he 
fully  understood  and  rightly  appreciated.  Q,uiet  and 
composed,  he  thought  for  himself.  He  carefully  ex- 
amined received  opinions  ;  and,  on  finding  them  to  be 
true,  never  suffered  his  faith  in  them  to  be  shaken  in  the 
least  by  plausible  objections,  or  even  by  inexplicable 
difficulties.  He  was  a  real  conservative  Episcopalian, 
and  in  his  instructions  never  gave  the  shadow  of  a 
sanction  to  novelties  whether  in  doctrine  or  practice. 
At  the  same  time  well  knowing,  from  the  condition 
and  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed  and  the 
different  character  of  different  minds,  that  to  expect 
unanimity  on  all  theological  points  is  chimerical,  and 
unworthy    of    a    man    of    enlarged    understanding    and 
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warm  heart,  he  never  thought  of  excluding  from 
Christian  fraternity  any  persons,  merely  because  they 
differed  with  him  and  the  Church  of  his  thoughts  and 
affections  on  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  not  de- 
monstrably essential  to  Christian  truth.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  he  set  an  example,  closely 
to  follow  which  may  well  be  recommended  to  his 
survivors. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  "Wilson's  habits  with  his  pupils 
were  such  as,  in  some  respects,  are  worthy  of  the  very 
highest  commendation.  His  calmness  of  character 
never  failed  him.  In  examining  into  the  degree  of 
preparation  which  had  been  attained,  he  constantly 
kept  in  mind  the  agitation  which  is  so  apt  to  unnerve 
a  modest  youth,  whose  confidence  in  his  own  capacity 
is  but  moderate,  and  also  the  unreasonableness  of  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  one  of  slender  abilities  and  im- 
perfect education.  The  inquiries  were  simple  and 
directly  to  the  point.  When  not  clearly  understood, 
they  were  repeated  in  different  terms,  but  equally 
plain.  He  asked  no  leading  questions  in  order  to 
suggest  the  right  answer.  Yet,  when  the  diffident 
student's  reply  gave  evidence  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track,  but  not  so  familiar  with  the  road  as  confidently 
to  march  over  it  with  firm  and  rapid  steps,  he  encour- 
aged and  soothed  him  by  occasionally  setting  up  an 
index,  or,  like  a  tender  father,  leading  him  a  few  steps 
by    the    hand   of    affection.      Very    different    from    too 
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many  teachers  in  all  departments,  he  adapted  himself 
to  individual  capability,  not  expecting  a  ready  and  in 
all  respects  perfected  answer  equally  from  each,  hut 
giving  time  to  the  student,  if  necessary,  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and  to  clothe  them  in  suitable  language, 
without  interrupting  him  to  supply  defects.  And  yet 
defects  were  not  ignored;  and  the  points  omitted  be- 
came the  topics  of  subsequent  inquiry.  And  let  me 
repeat  what  was  lately  said  of  him  by  one  of  his 
Right  Rev.  pupils,*  whom  we  all  delight  to  honor,  that, 
although  he  did  not  usually  accompany  his  exercises 
with  many  remarks  of  his  own,  yet  what  he  did  say 
was  always  most  directly  to  the  purpose,  and  threw  a 
bright  ray  of  light  on  some  theological  point,  which 
before  was  not    sufficiently  conspicuous    to   his  hearers. 

Dr.  Wilson  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Seminary 
building  in  October,  1827.  At  that  time  a  very  few 
country  residences  were  scattered  about  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  there  was  no  place  of  worship,  except 
one  belonging  to  that  religious  body  which  has  been 
distinguished  for  producing  and  sustaining  Christian 
pioneers.  The  nearest  Episcopal  Church  was  St.  Luke's. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  students  themselves,  and 
also  the  few  church  families  of  the  vicinity,  the  Library 
room  was  soon  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Sunday 
mornings.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  resident  coadjutor 
sustained    this    service    several    years.      Not   long   after 

*  Bishop  Horatio  Potter. 
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its  commencement  a  Sunday  School  was  established. 
Multitudes  of  children,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  the  Lord's  Day  in  idleness  and  sin,  were  gath- 
ered into  the  fold  of  Christ,  taught  to  "  fear  God  and 
to  keep  his  commandments,"  (Eccles.  xii.  13,)  and 
instructed  in  the  true  evangelical  doctrines  of  our  own 
beloved  Church.  The  effort  was  blessed  by  its  great 
Head.  As  the  population  gradually  increased,  and  the 
rural  district  assumed  the  appearance  of  suburbs,  the 
congregation  also  increased ;  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  measures  to  erect  a  temple  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  living  Grod.  Thus  ori- 
ginated first  the  Chapel  and  afterward  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  germ  of  whose  respectable  and  increasing 
congregation  was  the  Sunday  School  and  small  body 
of  worshippers  that  assembled  in  the  Seminary  Library, 
and  were  edified  by  the  instructions  of  our  much  valued 
friend. 

In  the  year  1839  Dr.  "Wilson  published  his  very  in- 
teresting "  Memoir  of  Bishop  White,"*  which  abounds 
with  facts  and  reasonings  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Episcopalians.  The  limits  to  which  the  present  dis- 
course ought  to  be  restricted,  which  I  fear  have  al- 
ready been  overstepped,  compel  me  to  content  myself 
with  the  statement  of  what  is  so  generally  known,  with- 
out  entering  into  any  examination  of  the  work  itself. 

On  the  28th  of    June,   1848,  he  resigned  his   Profes- 

*  Philadelphia.     James  Kay  &  Brother :  8to. 
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sorship  ;  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Trustees, 
consented  to  withdraw  for  a  time  the  resignation.  Two 
years  after,  June  25,  "1850,  he  renewed  it,  acting  in 
conjunction  also  with  another  venerated  Professor,*  who 
was  then  feeling  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age, 
though,  by  the  good  providence  of  (rod,  his  family  and 
friends  are  still  favored  with  his  presence.  As  a  token 
of  their  respect  for  both  these  gentlemen,  the  Trustees 
appointed  each  Emeritus  Professor  in  his  respective 
department.  Here  I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  what 
they  so  fitly  and  respectfully  added  to  their  resolutions, 
and  to  avow  the  same  personal  motives  which  actuated 
that  honorable  body.  I  quote  "  the  eloquent  tribute 
of  respect  paid  the  retiring  professors,  contained  in  the 
address  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Maine  delivered 
to  the  former  graduating  class."t 

"  These  remarks  cannot  well  be  closed  without  al- 
luding to  the  event  which  will  make  this  day  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  this  Seminary  ;  the  appearance 
for  the  last  time  among  its  instructors  of  two  most 
venerated  men,  whose  eminent  names,  whose  hereditary 
associations  with  the  best  recollections  of  the  Church, 
whose  consecrated  learning,  whose  assiduous  fidelity, 
whose  judicial  wisdom,  and  whose  meek  munificence, 
will   ever   be   recalled    in    connection   with   the   earliest 


*  Clement  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental   and  Greek   Liter- 
ature. 

t  See  Proceedings   before  referred  to,  June,  1848,  pp.   532,  534,  585 ; 
June,  1850,  pp.  611,  612,  613  ;  and  Sept.  1850,  pp.  652,  653,  654. 
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fruits,  and  with  all  the  future  honors  of  the  Institution, 
which  through  such  a  length  of  years  they  watched 
and  served  and  cherished,  and  whose  foundations  must 
be  their  monument.  From  the  heart  of  the  whole 
Church  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of  reverence 
and  gratitude,  deep  reverence  and  deep  gratitude,  will 
attend  them  to  the  retirement,  where  they  shall  await, 
as  we  trust,  the  recompense  promised  to  patient  con- 
tinuance  in  well  doing." 

At  the  time  of  this  action  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Wilson 
was  very  nearly  74  years  old.  Although  he  had  been 
favored  during  his  whole  life  with  remarkably  good  health, 
owing  doubtless  in  no  small  degree  to  his  uniform  habits 
of  temperance,  exercise  and  general  self-control ;  yet,  having 
got  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  period  even  of  advanced  life, 
he  was  not  without  experience  of  the  weakness  naturally 
associated  with  "  three  score  years  and  ten :"  Ps.  xc.  10. 
And  although  he  still  continued  to  live  according  to  the 
same  uniform  habits,  yet  in  a  few  years  his  constitution 
radically  failed,  and  he  became  in  some  degree  paralyzed. 
The  medical  aid  that  was  afforded  him  assisted  his  strong 
recuperative  powers,  and  more  than  one  3  he  recovered 
from  attacks  which  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  com- 
pletely prostrated  the  victim.  A  severe  cold  caught  on 
the  9th  of  April  last  affected  his  whole  system,  which  no 
human  efforts  could  invigorate.  In  addition  to  general  de- 
bility produced  by  this  cause,  its  influence  on  the  brain 
seemed  almost  to  destroy  his  consciousness,  and  he  gradu- 


ally  sank  into  a  state  of  torpor.  Apparently  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  long  and  quiet  slumber,  he  reposed  on  the  bed 
of  death,  and  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  "  fell 
asleep"  (Acts  vii.  60)  in  Jesus  so  calmly,  that  his  nearest 
relative  by  the  side  of  his  couch  perceived  at  the  moment 
no  indication  of  the  change.  The  whole  period  of  his  long 
and  useful  life,  and  also  its  earthly  close,  were  alike 
marked  by  the  characteristic  which  the  divine  word  ap- 
plies to  the  turning  point  of  existence  in  a  true  servant  of 
God.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  -man  is  peace  :"  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. — "  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his!"     Num.  xxiii.  10. 

The  prominent  facts  in  the  life  of  the  departed,  which 
the  present  occasion  made  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  this 
respected  audience,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could 
not  be  fairly  presented  without  being  accompanied  by  some 
representations  of  his  character.  I  shall,  therefore,  on  this 
point,  add  to  what  has  been  already  said  but  a  very  few 
brief  remarks. 

Our  reverend  aged  brother  was  a  model  of  Christian 
devotion.  His  religious  services,  whether  on  the  bed  of 
sickness  or  in  the  assembly  of  Grod's  saints,  were  always 
marked  by  the  most  entire  attention  of  the  whole  inner 
man.  What  is  said  by  the  speaker  from  personal  obser- 
vation for  many  years,  may  well  justify  him  in  compre- 
hending within  the   same   description  his  friend's  private 
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family  and  social  acts  of  religion.  When,  under  the  in- 
fluence in  some  measure  of  the  infirmity  which  at  last 
dissolved  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  earth,  his  mind  on 
ordinary  topics  would  wander,  and  imagination  usurp  the 
throne  of  his  reason  ;  if  approach  to  the  "  Father  of  mercies 
and  God  of  all  comfort"  were  suggested  to  him,  the  devo- 
tional habits  of  his  life  would  recall  his  thoughts,  and  direct 
them  aright  in  prayer,  and  he  would  audibly  join  without 
any  distraction  of  mind  in  the  appropriate,  simple,  and 
heart-expanding  supplications  which  the  Church  of  his  love 
had  made  familiar  to  his  mind.  In  Public  Worship  he 
gave  habitual  evidence  that  his  soul  was  absorbed  in  the 
exercise.  Never  did  I  see  him  turn  his  face  to  look  upon 
objects  around  him.  Its  steady  and  unchanging  direction 
always  gave  intimation  that  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  concentrated  and  bound  up  in  the  one  solemn  ob- 
ject which  had  led  him  into  the  temple  of  the  Most  High. 

In  necessary  association  with  this  element  of  his  charac- 
ter, must  be  noted  his  remarkable  conscientiousness.  Re- 
cognizing the  great  truth,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  has 
furnished  every  one  of  his  accountable  creatures  with  an 
inward  faculty  to  act  in  some  measure  as  his  own  vice- 
gerent, he  felt  the  importance  of  keeping  bright  and  clear 
this  internal  luminary,  well  knowing  that  "  if  the  light 
that  is  in  one  be  darkness,"  (Matt.  vi.  33,)  dark  too  must 
be  the  whole  man.  Right  reason  and  Divine  Revelation 
kept  his  conscience  well  informed,  and  made  it  a  compe- 
tent judge  and  director.     And  the  decisions  of  this  divinely 
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instituted  court  he  did  not  presume  to  question,  but  bowed 
to  their  authority  with  becoming  reverence,  and  made 
such  legislation  the  standing  rule  of  his  conduct. 

Another  characteristic  which  marked  the  life  of  the 
deceased  was  his  unostentation.  Any  desire  to  make 
a  show  of  his  talents  or  acquisitions  or  varied  excel- 
lences either  of  head  or  heart,  was  farthest  from  his 
thoughts.  His  one  great  purpose  seemed  to  be  to 
conduct  himself  under  all  circumstances  as  a  Christian 
gentleman.  Accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  very 
best  society,  he  made  no  display  in  his  domestic  and 
social  relations,  but  always  behaved  towards  all 
persons  with  whom  he  intermingled,  whether  equal 
or  inferior,  with  gentle  and  most  courteous  suavity  of 
manner  and  retiring  modesty  of  deportment.  Any 
consciousness  of  superiority  never  seemed  to  occur  to 
him,  far  less  to  exert  any  influence.  And,  springing 
from  the  same  commendable  source,  his  charities  were 
always  private,  and  he  habitually  obeyed  the  Master's 
direction,  "  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  was  doing."     Matt.  vi.  3. 

I  conclude  this  imperfect  statement  by  noting  two 
traits  of  character  before  illustrated,  namely,  his  re- 
markable mildness  of  manner  together  with  inflexible 
firmness  and  decision.  Keeping  his  natural  feelings 
under  the  restraint  of  reason  and  conscience,  he  never 
suffered     any    circumstances,     however     personal    their 
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bearing  on  his  own  views  or  course  of  conduct,  to  ex- 
cite him  to  hasty  opposition,  or  went  beyond  the 
pattern  of  all  excellence  in  his  remark, — "  If  I  have 
spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the'  evil  ;  but  if  well,  why 
smitest  thou  me  ?"  John,  xviii.  23.  Nevertheless,  re- 
specting the  doctrines  on  which  his  mind  was  made  up, 
or  the  action  which  he  thought  it  best  to  pursue,  he 
was  inflexible,  and.  shaped  his  course  by  an  unwaver- 
ing regard  to  truth.  Consequently,  while  he  made  no 
attacks  on  others,  he  maintained  the  ground  which  he 
had  himself  rightfully  secured  with  a  firmness  and  de- 
cision worthy  of  the  important  positions  both  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church,  which  he  filled  with  useful- 
ness and  dignity.  He  left  it  to  his  life  to  be  the  reliable 
witness  of  his  character.  And  most  assuredly,  in  this 
respect,  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  all-  a  legacy  inval- 
uable and  permanent. 

Now  to  Him  that  giveth  and  taketh  away,  to  the 
Lord  of  life  and  of  death,  who  "hath  the  keys  of  Hades, 
who  dwelleth  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto ;"  (Rev.  i.  18,  1  Tim.  vi.  16 ;)  to  Him  who  hath 
left  to  his  true  followers  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly ;  (1  Cor.  xv.  49  ;)  to  the 
glorified  Son,  with  the  eternal  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  one  infinite   Grod,  be   everlasting  praises:    Amen. 
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ROMANS    XII,    11—13. 

"  NOT  SLOTHFUL  IN  BUSINESS  ;  FERVENT  IN  SPIRIT  ;  SERVING  THE  LORD  ;  REJOICING  IN 
HOPE  ;  PATIENT  IN  TRIBULATION  ;  CONTINUING  INSTANT  IN  PRAYER  ;  DISTRIBUTING  TO 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  SAINTS  ;    GIVEN  TO  HOSPITALITY." 

It  seems  as  if  the  great  Apostle,  in  this  summary  of  practical 
virtues,  was  unconsciously  sketching  himself ;  for  who  can  fail  to 
recall  to  mind  the  illustrations  which  Paul's  own  life  supplied, 
of  the  qualities  here  commended  ?  "  Not  slothful  in  business." 
What  statesman  with  the  weight  of  government  on  his 
shoulders,  what  merchant  with  a  commerce  ransacking  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  ever  showed  more  untiring  industry,  or 
had  a  greater  burden  of  cares  than  the  Apostle?  "  Fervent  " 
or  boiling  "  in  spirit."  But  to  this  load  of  duties,  this  drain  on 
time,  his  zeal  was  equal.  Instead  of  being  exhausted  by  the 
care  of  all  the  churches,  his  soul  rose  wTith  new  desires  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  Christ.  He  seemed  to  be  made  of  iron,  be- 
cause his  spirit  kept  boiling  up  through  the  force  of  the  internal 
fire  of  love,  and  prompting  him  to  new  activity.  "  Serving 
the  Lord,"  or  as  the  true  reading  requires  us  to  translate,  "serv- 
ing the  time,"  that  is,  not  time-serving,  but  watching  for  and 
seizing  on  the  right  occasions  of  doing  work  for  God.  How 
characteristic  this  of  Paul,  who,  instead  of  contenting  himself 
with  what  he  was  doing,  was  ever  on  the  outlook  to  do  more ; 
who  while  others  were  resting  or  deliberating,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  opportunity,  and  was  reaping  the  harvest !     "  Re- 


joicing  in  hope."  And  this  untiring  zeal,  this  mass  of  new 
labors  succeeding  to  or  heaped  on  the  old,  could  not  have  been 
endured  or  even  undertaken  without  that  joyful  hope  which  so 
marks  the  Apostle's  life.  Natively  hopeful  and  inclined  to  self- 
reliance,  when  he  "  was  apprehended  of  Christ,"  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  Lord  in  strong  confidence  and  in  that  hope  which 
the  divine  promises  inspire.  He  felt  that  there  was  an  arm 
lifted  up  for  his  help  :  he  looked  on  the  bright  side  :  in  the  dis- 
couragements of  his  old  age  at  Rome,  he  speaks  of  his  "  earn- 
est expectation  and  hope  that  in  nothing  he  should  be  ashamed, 
but  that  with  all  boldness  as  always,  so  now  Christ  should  be 
magnified  in  his  body."  Animated  by  such  hope  he  was 
"  patient  in  tribulation,"  "  troubled  on  every  side  yet  not  dis- 
tressed, perplexed  but  not  in  despair,  persecuted  but  not  for- 
saken," "  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the 
body."  And  all  this  while  he  continued  "  instant  in  prayer." 
One  might  suppose  that  he  could  have  had  no  time  to  pray, 
but  his  epistles  rather  cause  us  to  wonder  that  his  prayers  left 
any  time  for  action.  The  fact  was,  prayer  fitted  him  for  busi- 
ness, and  gave  such  a  tone  and  such  a  spirit  to  him,  that  his 
work  was  discharged  smoothly  and  well,  not  in  a  hurry  and 
without  need  of  revision.  And  what  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
no  man  ever  prayed  more  for  others :  for  obdurate  Jews,  for 
unbelieving  Gentiles,  for  the  churches  he  had  founded,  for  his 
intimate  friends,  his  intercessions  arose  continually.  Nor  did 
he  stop  with  intercessions  :  he  distributed  to  the  necessity  of 
saints,  and  according  to  his  power  was  given  to  hospitality. 
Without  a  home,  without  property,  he  could  yet  say,  "  these 
hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  with  me,"  and  he  was  engaged  in  distributing  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  saints  at  Jerusalem  a  collection  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted among  the  Gentile  churches,  when  he  was  seized  and 
denounced  by  his  countrymen. 


My  friends,  I  presume  that  when  these  words  of  Paul,  veri- 
fied in  his  own  life,  were  read,  you  all  felt  that  they  were  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  that  departed  friend,  whom  we  meet  this 
day  to  commemorate.  He  was  by  temperament  of  the  Paul- 
ine type.  Some  are  men  of  speculation :  their  diligence  and 
fervor  runs  into  the  construction  of  theological  systems,  or  the 
presentation  of  divine  truth  in  due  order  and  sequence  before 
the  minds  of  men  ;  and  they  have  done  their  work  well,  when 
they  have  enabled  the  generations  of  the  world  to  form  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  government  of  God.  Others  are  rather  men 
of  meditation,  of  feelings  tremblingly  alive,  of  shrinking  sensi- 
tive genius,  whose  aciite  perceptions  of  beauty  start  back  from 
a  fault  of  expression  almost  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  These  do 
their  work  well,  when  the  sermon  at  once  profound,  tender, 
and  beautiful,  remains  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  fills  their 
souls  like  an  oratorio.  Others  calm,  meek,  wise,  silent,  gently 
flowing  and  filling  their  banks  like  a  peaceful  river,  show  by 
their  balance  of  character,  their  self-forgetfulness  and  com- 
munings with  God,  how  faultless  a  Christian  man  may  become, 
before  he  goes  to  be  with  Christ.  But  to  the  class  of  specula- 
tive, or  of  meditative,  or  of  calmly  practical  men,  our  departed 
friend  did  not  pertain.  He  was  rather,  like  Paul,  intensely 
earnest,  fervent  in  spirit,  not  to  say  vehement,  full  of  resources 
and  ever  ready  with  counsel,  fond  of  impressing  himself  upon  the 
events  of  the  world  and  of  shaping  them  according  to  his  own 
decided  convictions  ;  a  man  of  the  present  and  of  the  future, 
who  linked  together  measures  and  results  with  far-reaching 
sagacity;  a  man,  in  short,  of  great  practical  ability,  made  for 
usefulness  and  for  accomplishing  important  ends  among  man- 
kind. 

The  life  of  a  man  with  such  a  temperament,  must  neces- 
sarily have  stood  out  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men 
more  than  that  of  most   academical  and   scholarly  persons. 


Especially  would  this  be  the  case  in  an  age  like  ours,  where 
so  much  preparation  is  made  for  every  movement  by  the 
living  voice  and  in  the  assembly  of  hearers,  and  where  he 
who  can  advocate  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence  has  so 
much  to  do.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  those  whom  I 
address,  especially  elderly  persons  if  any  such  are  among 
my  hearers,  feel  already  better  acquainted  with  the  traits  of 
character  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  than  with  those  of  most  public  men 
with  whom  they  have  been  brought  into  contact.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  new,  or  of  correcting 
old  impressions,  but  rather  for  that  of  presenting  in  one  view 
the  labors  of  mind,  and  indications  of  character,  which  have 
been  scattered  through  the  last  half  century,  that  I  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  Goodrich. 

He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1790, 
and  was  the  son  of  our  well  remembered  townsman,  Hon. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  who  at  different 
times  of  his  life  filled  important  public  offices,  as  those  of 
Collector  of  the  port,  Mayor  of  the  city,  Representative  ii 
Congress ;  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  was  for  thirty  years  the  Secretary  of  its  Board  of 
Fellows.  He,  his  brother,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  old  Federal  party,  who  was  long  a  Senator  of 
Connecticut  in  the  national  legislature,  and  filled  also  the  of- 
fice of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Goodrich,  of  Berlin,  were  among  the  children  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Elizur  Goodrich,  of  Durham,  who,  in  his  day,  was  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Stiles,  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  Yale  College,  and  for 
twenty-one  years  was  a  member  of  its  Corporation.  Dr.  Eli- 
zur Goodrich,  when  he  became  minister  in  Durham,  married 
the  granddaughter  of    his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 


Chauncey,  of  an  ancient  English  family,  whose  first  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey, 
second  President  of  Harvard  College.  From  this  source  our 
deceased  friend  derived  his  first  name ;  his  middle  name, 
Allen,  came  from  his  own  mother,  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Allen,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  a  sister  of  John  Allen, 
who  represented  this  State  for  several  years  in  Congress. 

Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  after  a  training  partly  at  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  this  town,  and  partly  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  of  West  Hartford,  entered  College  in 
1806, — the  middle  year  of  Dr.  D wight's  presidency — and  was 
graduated  among  the  leading  scholars  of  his  Class  in  1810. 
Next  we  find  him  rector  of  the  ancient  school  where  he 
received  his  own  training,  and  in  1812  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  which  office  he  filled  until  ISM.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  he  gave  his  first  literary  labor  to  the  world, 
(undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Dwight,)  a  Greek  Gram- 
mar, founded  on  that  of  a  Dutch  scholar,  Caspar  Louis 
llachenberg.  The  helps  at  that  time  accessible  for  the 
study  of  this  important  language  were  exceedingly  meager. 
The  German  philologists,  Buttmann  and  Matthias,  had 
either  not  published  their  leading  works,  or  these  were 
wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  and  the  very  indifferent 
Westminster  Grammar  was  the  one  in  common  use.  It 
was  a  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  which  this  young 
adventurer  rendered,  when,  with  the  best  guide  within  his 
reach,  he  prepared  this  new  grammar,  which,  by  successive 
corrections  and  improvements  became  more  and  more  fitted 
to  accomplish  its  object.  This  work  stood  its  ground  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  new  works  or  transla- 
tions from  the  German  masters  supplanted  it.  Meanwhile, 
its  author  returned  to  this  first  path  of  his  literary  life 
in   1832,   and  afterward   by   the  preparation   of  a  series   of 


Latin  and  Greek  lessons,  which  were  undertaken  first  to 
initiate  one  of  his  sons  into  those  languages,  and  when 
published  came  into  extensive  use. 

During  his  tutorship  Mr.  Goodrich  began  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  under  Dr.  Dwight.  From  his  early  youth 
his  mother  had  supposed  him  to  be  under  the  sway  of 
Christian  truth  and  principle ;  but  he  regarded  himself  as 
having  met  with  a  great  religious  change  while  an  under- 
graduate in  College.  He  mentioned  to  one  of  his  family, 
that  having  been  for  some  time  more  than  usually  thought- 
ful on  religious  truth,  he  went  one  day  to  the  room  of  a 
Christian  acquaintance,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  door  heard 
shouts  of  laughter  from  within.  "These  Christians,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "  have  a  right  to  be  happy,  but  I  have  not." 
Under  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  void  in  his  heart  which 
only  peace  with  God  could  fill,  he  returned  to  his  room, 
felt  in  a  hightened  degree  the  evil  of  his  sins,  and  in  no 
long  time  attained  to  a  state  of  peace  and  hope.  To  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  he  consecrated  himself,  and  when 
he  had  resigned  his  tutorship  he  preached  with  acceptance 
in  several  places,  at  Salisbury  and  Middletown  in  this  State, 
and  in  Massachusetts  at  Worcester,  and  in  the  Park  Street 
Church  of  Boston,  where  he  labored  for  several  months 
during  a  winter's  residence  at  Andover.  Three  calls  were 
in  his  hands  at  once  from  the  Park  Street  Church,  from 
Salisbury,  and  from  Middletown.  He  chose  the  call  fror 
the  latter,  and  was  ordained  in  July,  1816.  At  about 
the  time  of  his  settlement  he  married  Julia,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Noah  Webster. 

His  stay  at  Middletown  was  brief,  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  his  health  ;  but  long  enough  to  endear  him  to  his 
people,  and  secure  for  him  a  kind  remembrance  of  him 
in    their   hearts.     But  another  sphere   was  now  opened   to 


him.  Dr.  Dwight  having  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1817,  it  was  wisely  determined,  on  the  accession  of 
President  Day  in  the  same  year,  to  constitute  two  new 
chairs  in  the  College — a  measure  which  the  prudent  man- 
agement of  the  funds  through  a  number  of  years  rendered 
possible.  The  chairs  were  those  of  Divinity  and  of  Rheto- 
ric ;  and  two  young  men,  classmates  as  it  happened  and 
both  natives  of  New  Haven,  were  chosen  to  fill  them — 
Eleazar  T.  Fitch  and  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich.  The  chair 
of  Rhetoric  was  filled  by  the  latter — not  without  solicitations 
to  go  elsewhere — for  twenty-two  years.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  professorship — I  may  be  permitted  to  mention — 
the  Class  to  which  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  and  I  belonged,  be- 
ing the  Sophomore,  fell  under  his  instructions. 

The  infirm  health  of  Professor  Goodrich,  for  a  number 
of  years  after  he  entered  on  his  office,  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  pleasant  and  steady  discharge  of  its  duties, 
yet  he  entered  on  them  with  that  unshaken  zeal  and  en- 
ergy which  marked  his  whole  character.  His  routine  of 
duties  was  something  like  the  following.  The  Sophomores 
were  instructed  by  him,  through  the  summer  term,  in 
Jameson's  Rhetoric.  The  Senior  Classes  were  taught  out  of 
a  text-book  in  higher  Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  and  read 
compositions  before  him  which  were  afterwards  criticised  in 
private.  The  two  middle  Classes,  with  the  Freshmen,  were 
exercised  in  declamation,  with  unwearied  pains;  and  with 
equal  labor  to  himself  he  introduced  that  careful  prepara- 
tion for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Juniors  and  for  the  public 
Commencements,  which  has  made  the  exercises  of  those 
public  days  so  much  more  of  a  benefit  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  so  much  more  creditable  to  the  Institution. 
After  a  time,  with  the  growth  of  the  number  of  students 
the  business   of  his   department  became  too   great    for  any 
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one  man,  and  be  was  allowed  to  employ  an  assistant  in 
declamation.  The  importance  of  his  instructions  to  the 
Seniors  meanwhile  was  increased  by  the  study  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown,  as  the  chef  oVoeuvre  of  ancient  elo- 
quence, and  by  a  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  En- 
glish Oratory.  In  the  preface  to  his  Select  British  Elo- 
quence, published  in  1852,  he  speaks  of  his  method  and 
object  in  his  instructions,  as  follows:  "The  Author  of  this 
volume,  in  entering  on  the  office  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
in  Yale  College,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  took  Demos- 
thenes's  Oration  for  the  Crown  as  a  text-hook  in  the  Senior 
Class,  making  it  the  basis  of  a  course  of  informal  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  oratory.  Modern  eloquence  came  next, 
and  he  endeavored  in  a  distinct  course  to  show  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  great  orators  of  our  own  language,  and 
the  best  mode  of  studying  them  to  advantage.  His  object 
in  both  courses  was,  not  only  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
the  Class  that  love  of  genuine  eloquence  which  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  success,  but  to  aid  them  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  authors  read,  and  by  analyzing  passages  selected  for  the 
purpose,  to  initiate  the  student  in  those  higher  principles, 
which  (whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not)  have  always 
guided  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  till  he  should  learn  the 
unwritten  rules  of  oratory,  which  operate  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct on  the  mind,  and  are  far  more  important  than  any 
which  are  found  in  the  books." 

The  tone  and  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
was  not  so  much  sesthetical  as  rhetorical,  and  this  harmo- 
nized with  the  practical  end  which  he  had  in  view.  His 
aim  was  to  form  vigorous,  effective  writers,  men  who  by 
their  eloquence  should  be  able  to  move  and  lead  their  fel- 
low-men. Eloquence,  therefore,  the  forcible  statement  of 
arguments,  the  strong  appeal   to  the  conscience  and  to  the 
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feelings,  occupied  the  front  place.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that  he  did  a  good  work  for  the  College,  and  that  he  laid 
those  foundations  in  his  department  on  which  the  system 
pursued  by  his  successor  has  been  reared. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Prof.  Goodrich  that  he  was  not  the 
man  of  a  department  or  profession,  but  that  his  excursions 
out  of  his  especial  province  were  more  useful  to  his  country, 
and  carried  with  them  more  power,  than  his  ordinary  labors. 
I  proceed  to  speak  of  one  or  two  of  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  concerned  while  he  held  his  professorship  of 
Rhetoric  in  Yale  College. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  time,  and  not  the  smallest 
in  importance,  was  the  formation  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he,  together  with  Professor  Fitch,  had,  as  I 
suppose,  the  principal  share.  The  Seminary  arose  in  no  spirit 
of  theological  antagonism  or  dread  of  heresies  emanating  from 
the  earlier  Institution  at  Andover,  nor  yet  in  the  desire  to 
form  a  center  for  the  propagation  of  new  doctrines  ;  for  its 
founders,  at  the  beginning,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  aware 
that  they  differed  from  the  theology  long  taught  in  New 
England.  But  it  was  no  new  thought  that  instruction  in 
theology  ought  to  be  furnished  at  this  seat  of  learning,  and 
indeed  this  was  one  motive  for  founding  the  Institution  :  Dr. 
Dwight,  and  Professor  Fitch  after  him,  had  under  their  in- 
struction Divinity  Classes,  consisting  chiefly  of  graduates  of 
Yale  College  ;  and  Dr.  Dwight  is  understood  to  have  desired 
to  extend  the  opportunities  afforded  for  sacred  study,  and  to 
have  suggested  to  his  son  the  making  of  an  endowment  for 
that  purpose.  To  this,  perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that  the 
great  awakening  in  the  College  and  town,  in  1820  and  1821, 
created  a  demand  for  a  new  theological  center — an  Institution 
where  earnest,  practical  preachers  might  be  educated.  The 
Theological  Institution  came  into  being  in  1822,   by  a  sub- 
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scription  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  in  which  Professor  Good- 
rich took  part,  who  also  pledged  himself,  in  connection  with 
Professor  Fitch,  for  the  interest  on  an  additional  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  case  it  could  not  be  raised  in  any  other 
way.  Dr.  Taylor,  then  pastor  of  this  Church,  towards  whom 
all  these  movements  looked,  received  the  appointment  of 
D wight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology,  (so  named  from  the 
principal  subscriber  to  the  fund,)  at  the  time  of  Commence- 
ment in  1822,  and  soon  after  entered  on  his  new  duties. 
In  the  inception  of  this  Seminary,  and  in  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions, Mr.  Goodrich  was  prominent,  I  may  say  foremost. 
He  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Taylor  before,  but 
was  now  drawn  much  closer  to  him,  and  embraced  his  peculiar 
modifications  of  the  prevalent  theology  of  ~New  England. 
And  here,  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  any  other  place,  I  may 
refer  to  the  devoted  and  disinterested  friendship  towards 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  which,  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  most  substantial 
proofs  through  the  course  of  thirty-five  years  afterwards. 
Nothing  in  his  life,  full  as  it  was  of  kind  deeds,  did  more 
credit  to  his  Christian  heart,  and,  if  particulars  could  be  told, 
they  would  show  him,  were  there  no  other  proof,  to  be  a  man 
who  had  spared  no  time,  no  pains,  no  expense,  in  doing 
good. 

Another  department  in  which,  during  a  part  of  these  years, 
he  showed  his  efficiency  and  practical  power,  was  the  editing  of 
the  Christian  Spectator.  This  magazine,  established  in  1819 
as  a  monthly,  was  purchased  by  him  in  1828  and  put  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  He  was  its  sole  editor  until  about  1836, 
when  it  passed  out  of  his  hands.  As  long  as  he  continued  to 
edit  it,  it  flourished  every  way,  but  its  chief  peculiarity  was, 
that  it  became  the  decided  organ  of  what  a  short  time 
before  had  begun  to  be  called  Taylorism.  Here  the  ques- 
tions, Whether  there  is  any  sinful  disposition  before  the  first 
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sinful  act,  What  is  the  power  of  the  will  to  choose,  when 
motives  in  favor  of  a  good  are  set  before  it,  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  and  its  relation  to  the  desire  of  happiness, 
"What  is  the  true  conception  of  Divine  moral  government, — 
these  and  connected  questions,  were  discussed  with  all  the 
ability  which  the  three  men — the  two  already  named,  and 
Dr.  Fitch,  who  took  the  lead  in  New  Haven  theology — could 
command.  The  discussions  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to 
wane  when  Dr.  Goodrich  left  the  Spectator :  men  had  made 
up  their  minds,  and  the  field  had  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Party  lines  had  become  drawn.  By  some,  New  Haven  the- 
ology, in  spite  of  its  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  zeal  for 
revivals,  and  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  rever- 
ence for  Calvin  and  Edwards,  had  come  to  be  viewed  as 
bald  Pelagianism  ;  to  others  it  was  the  only  scheme  on  which 
preachers  could  fairly  offer  salvation  to  men  perishing  in 
their  sins. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Goodrich  let  me  say 
a  word  in  this  place.  He  had  been  brought  up  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  and  in  the  main  received  the  views  of  Christ- 
ian truth  taught  by  him,  which  were  indeed  at  that  time 
substantially  the  views  of  all  New  England  theologians. 
To  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor  he  gave  his  adhe- 
sion, as  being  important  for  the  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  he  felt  towards  that  eminent  theologian  the 
warmth  of  deep  personal  friendship.  But  at  no  time  of  his 
life  could  he  be  called  a  narrow  theological  partisan,  and 
daring  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  his  theo- 
logical views  one  of  the  most  tolerant  and  truly  liberal  of 
men.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  person  who  had  less  of  what  was 
sectarian,  less  theological  narrowness,  or  bitterness  in  judg- 
ing of  religious  character,  or  more  willingness  to  allow  and 
to   do  justice   to   diversities  of  opinion  which  related  to  the 
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non-essentials  of  faith.  The  importance  of  practical  religion 
in  his  mind  so  far  outweighed  that  of  scientific  as  to  exclude 
all  theological  biases,  and  as  for  sectarian  biases,  he  never  had 
them. 

Passing  over  for  the  present  Dr.  Goodrich's  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  religious  interests  of  Yale  College,  which  were 
continued  through  his  lifetime  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequel,  we  pass  to  his  transition  from  the  academical  to  the 
theological  department,  which  occurred  in  1839.  He  had  long 
felt  the  necessity  of  another  professor,  besides  the  two  al- 
ready existing,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  for  the  pulpit  and  for  parochial  duties. 
With  this  in  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  founding  such  a 
professorship,  he  offered  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College,  convened  specially  to  consider  this  subject,  January 
10th,  1839,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  was  seconded  by  two  liberal  gentlemen,  Aristarchus 
Champion,  Esq.,  then  of  Hartford,  and  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Bidwell,  then  of  Philadelphia,  now  a  well  known  editor  of 
New  York,  the  former  of  wdiom  pledged  himself  to  contribute 
for  the  salary  of  the  professor  six  hundred  dollars  for  ten 
years,  and  the  latter,  three  hundred  for  five.  In  Dr.  Good- 
rich's instrument  it  is  provided  that  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  professor,  "  the  President  and  Fellows,  either  as  a  body, 
or,  by  their  committee,  to  consist  of  at  least  three  of  the  cler- 
ical part  of  the  Board,  shall  have  a  free  communication  with 
the  professor  elect  on  his  views  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge,  such  as  is  customary  in  our 
churches  on  the  ordination  and  installation  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith, 
of  his  personal  piety,  and  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  shall 
proceed  to  induct  him  into  the  same."  By  this,  I  understand 
him  to  express  his  preference  of  a  personal  examination  of 
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religious  teachers  over  any  creed  subscribed  and  professed.  In 
an  appendix  to  this  instrument  he  expresses  his  desire  that  a 
regular  meeting  should  be  maintained  on  Saturday  evening, 
especially  during  the  two  first  terms  of  the  collegiate  year,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  academical  students  and  such  others  as 
may  choose  to  attend,  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
He  has,  therefore,  it  is  added,  found  a  strong  inducement  to 
make  the  offer  for  an  endowment,  "in  the  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  would  direct  the  Professor  of  the  pastoral 
charge  to  exemplify  in  part  the  duties  of  his  office  before  his 
pupils  in  the  course  of  the  familiar  instruction  before  de- 
scribed." But  he  forbears  to  make  this  an  imperative  condi- 
tion for  holding  the  office. 

The  corporation  of  the  college  accepted  these  liberal  offers, 
and  appointed  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  then  of  the  Tabernacle 
church  in  New  York,  to  the  "  new  chair."  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  board  he  signified  his  unwillingness  to  take  the 
office,  and  then  Dr.  Goodrich  himself  was  elected  to  fill  it. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  in  this  professor- 
ship until  his  death. 

The  regular  duties  to  which  Dr.  Goodrich  was  now  called 
were  such  as  his  past  life  had  qualified  him  for  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  brought  to  the  criticism  on  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  sermons,  the  rhetorical  practice  and 
judgment  of  the  eighteen  years  which  he  had  spent  in  his 
former  professorship.  For  inculcating  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral care,  he  was  qualified  not  only  by  his  own  brief  ex- 
perience, during  his  settlement  at  Middletown,  but  also  by  his 
truly  pastoral  labors  in  the  college.  The  active  interest 
which  he  had  long  taken  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mis- 
sionary work,  enabled  him  to  set  before  his  students  the 
claims  of  that  branch  of  ministerial  labor ;  and  oftentimes  he 
was  the  means  of  leading  them  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
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God's  service  in  that  particular  field.  His  courses  of  lectures 
on  expository  preaching,  on  missions,  on  revivals,  and  on  the 
pastoral  charge,  were  all  fitted  to  form  practical  pastors,  and 
for  years  he  had  a  religious  meeting  once  a  week  with  the 
students  in  theology  for  the  purposes  of  practical  religion. 

During  the  twenty  years  while  he  held  this  professorship  his 
connection  with  the  college  proper  did  not  wholly  cease. 
Every  week  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  college  chapel.  His 
lectures  on  eloquence  were  delivered  at  once  to  the  theologi- 
cal students  and  to  the  Senior  Class  in  College,  and  were 
listened  to  with  as  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  as  any 
others  in  the  course.  Appearing  no  longer  before  the  College 
students  in  the  attitude  of  a  disciplinarian, — in  which  quality 
he  had  always  been  thorough  and  strict, — freed  also  from 
some  of  those  unpleasant  collisions  which  his  duties  as  an  in- 
structor and  a  critic  brought  with  them,  he  was  able  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  to  present  himself  to  them  iu  the 
light  of  a  religious  instructor  and  counselor.  And  here,  I  in- 
vite my  hearers  to  look  at  him  for  a  moment  in  his  religious 
influence  on  the  College,  which,  if  he  had  done  no  other  work 
in  the  world,  would  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  useful  man, 
and  to  most  grateful  remembrance. 

His  religious  activity,  which  appeared  in  private  counsel, 
in  special  efforts  during  revivals  of  religion  and  in  his  weekly 
religious  meetings,  dates  back  at  an  early  period  of  his  official 
life  in  the  College.  From  the  first  he  had  taken,  as  he  could 
not  but  take,  a  warm  interest  in  its  spiritual  prosperity,  but 
his  energies  were  more  especially  directed  into  this  channel 
after  the  great  revival  in  1831,  and  still  more  systematically 
after  he  occupied  a  chair  in  the  Theological  Faculty.  In 
these  works  of  love  imposed  on  him  by  no  official  duty  his 
heart  beat  most  freely  and  warmly;  and  as  he  gathered  ex- 
perience  of  the  hearts  of  others  in  their  multiform    phases 
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of  doubt  and  distress,  as  cases  of   conscience   were    poured 
into  his  ear,  and  Christians  in   despondency  came  to  him  for 
advice  and  relief,  as  burdened  souls,  struggling  against,  or 
for  conviction,  brought  by  friends  or  led  by  their  own  neces- 
sities, applied  to  him  for  help,  he  grew  in  sympathy,  in  knowl- 
edge of  religious  life  in  its  various  aspects,  in  the  readiness  to 
act  as  a  spiritual  adviser,  in  the  joy  of  being  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands  to  save  men.      As  he  grew  in  years  his  authority 
and  paternal  sway  increased  also.     He  had  acquired  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  transmitted  from  earlier  graduates,  of  being 
wise,  kind,  and  prompt  in  counsel.      Hence,  newly  entered 
members  of  the  college  sought  him  or  were  recommended  to 
him  by  others,  and  over  numbers  he  could  have  a  healthful 
influence  from  the  very  first.     He  was  a  hopeful  counselor,  in- 
clined to  look  favorably  rather  than  otherwise  on  the  eviden- 
ces of  Christian  character — not  breaking  the  bruised  reed  nor 
quenching  the  smoking  flax.     Some  came  to  him  with  per- 
plexities such  as  so  many  young  persons  feel  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious truth.     He  did  not  treat  them  with  sternness,  as  though 
it  were  a  sign  of  being  no  Christian  to  doubt,  but  led  them 
gently  back  to  truth,  or  showed  them  how  by  a  false  theory 
they  had  thrown    into  truth  the  confusion  of  error.     Some 
came  as  to  a  confessor, — and  would  that  there  was  more  of 
private    confession  in  the  protestant    churches, — to  open  to 
him  the  secrets  of  a  wounded  soul.     He  prayed  and  wept  with 
them,  and  helped  them  to  believe  in  the  sympathy  of  Jesus. 
The  most  various  cases  were  brought  to  him  for  counsel,  not 
only  by  the  Christian   students,  and  those  under  serious  im- 
pressions, but  by  older  persons;  some  of  them  hesitating  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  deliberating  perhaps  whether  they 
should  enter  into  the  missionary  work,  or  having  chosen  it, 
how  they  should  best  engage  in  it ;  others,  perhaps,  ministers, 
meeting  with  impediments  in  their  calling  ;,  others  still  solicit- 
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ing  his  advice  as  to  the  management  of  great  religious  charities. 
In  short,  no  man  probably  in  ISTew  Haven  has  been  more  re- 
sorted to  as  a  counselor  than  he  was  during  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  ;  and  they  who  went  to  him,  as  I 
have  done,  and  multitudes  of  others  scattered  over  this  land, 
will  not  soon  forget  his  wisdom  and  kindness,  nor  cease  to 
venerate  his  memory. 

The  counsels  and  wisdom  of  Dr.  Goodrich  were  especially 
called  into  requisition,  whenever  there  was  a  time  of  unusual 
though tfulness  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  Yale  College.  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  had  had  any  experience  in  conducting 
revivals,  or  that  any  had  occurred  during  his  connection  with 
the  College  before  the  year  1820,  but  from  that  time  onward 
he  entered  into  them  with  zeal  and  hopefulness,  he  longed  for 
them  as  the  harvest  times  of  the  Church,  and  ere  long  became 
the  most  efficient  laborer  in  them.  In  the  great  revival  of 
1831,  in  that  of  1841,  and  in  others  down  to  1858,  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  religion  were  inestimable  and  his  labors 
untiring.  Amid  his  pressing  literary  labors  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  himself  up  to  the  public  speaking  and  private 
counsel  required  at  such  seasons,  as  to  his  most  important 
work. 

In  two  essays  he  has  given  to  the  world  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  religious  revivals.  In  one  of  these,  which  appeared 
in  Prof.  Edwards's  Quarterly  Register  for  1838,  he  follows, 
their  history  down  to  that  time  in  Yale  College,  and  some 
years  afterwards  expressed  an  intention,  which  he  never  ful- 
filled, of  continuing  and  completing  the  narrative.  Being 
known  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religious 
awakenings,  and  skilled  in  conducting  them,  he  was  requested 
by  Dr.  Baird  to  write  the  chapter  on  revivals  which  forms  a 
part  of  that  gentleman's  work  on  "  Religion  in  the  United 
States  of  America."    In  that  essay,  Dr.  Goodrich  traces  re- 
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vivals  from  their  first  occurrence  in  this  country  onwards,  and 
then  shows  what  there  is  in  this  peculiar  movement  to  favor 
the  progress  of  religion,  what  helps  to  Christian  feeling  and  to 
earnest  prayer,  what  helps  to  the  thoughtful  enquirer  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  season  and  the  sympathy  of  others  around 
him.  Dr.  Goodrich  firmly  believed  that  all  the  wrork  of  life, 
except  in  peculiar  cases,  ought  to  go  on  during  revivals  as  at 
other  times,  that  students  were  more  likely  to  enter  upon  a 
decidedly  Christian  life  when  they  studied  at  such  seasons 
than  when  they  gave  their  whole  thought  and  feeling  to  the 
subject  of  religion  ;  he  dreaded  that  too  great  tension  of  feel- 
ing which,  dwelling  upon  one  absorbing  subject  hour  after 
hour  produces,  and  believed  that  the  mind  cannot  be  absolved 
at  such  times  from  its  ordinary  laws  of  action.  He  regarded 
the  phases  of  religion  as  infinitely  diversified,  and  looked  on 
the  forms  of  piety  at  its  birth  in  the  soul  with  a  most  hopeful 
eye ;  yet  his  chosen  way  of  dealing  with  the  conscience  of  a 
person  under  religious  impressions,  was  to  lead  him  without 
delay  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  God  and  Christ. 
The  weekly  religious  meetings  which  Dr.  Goodrich  con- 
ducted were  among  his  happiest  means  of  religious  influence. 
It  had  been  Dr.  Dwight's  custom  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
which  was  the  stated  time  for  the  meetings  of  the  Church  to 
go  into  them,  to  make  an  address  on  some  religious  topic, 
and  then  retire,  leaving  the  younger  members  by  themselves. 
This  practice  Dr.  Goodrich  and  others  resumed,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  it  was  steadily  followed  up  for  any  long  period. 
In  1839,  however,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
professorship,  he  determined  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  accompanying  his  sub- 
scription for  the  founding  of  the  chair.  Weekly  meetings, 
now  begun,  and  held,  either  at  first  or  not  long  afterward  on 
Sunday  evening,  just  after  the  evening  meal,  were  continued 
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by  him  in  strength  and  feebleness  steadily  until  his  last  illness. 
These  meetings  will  be  associated  by  the  later  classes  in  the 
College  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Goodrich  whenever  it  is  men- 
tioned, and  probably  they  were  the  most  useful  labors  of  his 
life.  Here  the  sins  and  evils  of  College  life  came  up  for  re- 
buke. Here  the  vicious  tendencies  of  literature  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  were  met  and  counteracted.  Here  the 
sermon  of  the  day  in  the  Chapel  was  pressed  upon  the  con- 
science. Here  Christian  fidelity  and  watchfulness  were  in- 
culcated on  the  youthful  professor  of  religion.  Here,  once  a 
month,  the  wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  state  of  missionary 
enterprise  were  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  young,  as 
points  of  cardinal  interest  for  Christians.  The  addresses,  short 
in  compass,  not  occupying  generally  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes,  earnest  and  eloquent  in  manner,  wisely 
adapted  in  subject  for  the  audience,  were  models  of  the 
Christian  homily — they  were,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
nails  and  goads  fastened  by  the  master  of  assemblies. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  meetings  for  religious  purposes  in 
which  his  voice  of  prayer  and  exhortation  was  heard.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  meeting  which  he  held  with  the  theo- 
logical students  once  a  week  for  religious  purposes.  During 
several  years  he  was  the  center  of  a  religious  gathering  in 
which  the  families  of  the  College  professors  were  united. 
Then,  on  the  installation  of  Prof.  Fisher,  five  years  since,  he, 
with  other  older  members  of  the  Church,  came  into  the  meet- 
ings on  Friday  evening,  in  which,  after  the  pastor,  he  never 
ceased  to  sustain  the  principal  part. 

In  the  great  religious  societies  of  the  day  he  felt  a  warm  in- 
terest, and  generally  took  a  very  prominent  place.  When  the 
movement  in  favor  of  temperance  was  started,  he  advocated 
it  with  zeal  and  joined  in  the  efforts  made  in  this  town  to  pro- 
mote its  success.     In  the  society  for  promoting  college  educa- 
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tion  at  the  west,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  most 
trusted  directors.  In  the  operations  of  the  Tract  Society  at 
New  York  he  joined  heart  and  hand,  until  his  disapproval  of 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  Society  nearly  two  years  since,  which 
he  viewed  as  time-serving  and  irreligious,  led  him  to  publish 
a  powerful  remonstrance  against  their  proceedings ;  he  then 
withdrew  from  all  share  in  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  sup- 
ported the  Institution  at  Boston.  In  the  Bible  Society,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  important  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  how  far  the  Society 
should  undo  the  labors  of  the  late  committee  of  revision. 
Since  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  managers  of  the 
Society,  they  have  expressed  their  sense  of  his  worth  in  appro- 
priate resolutions.  Perhaps  his  affections  were  more  bound 
up  in  the  American  Board  (of  which  he  was  a  corporate 
member)  than  in  any  other  of  the  charities  of  our  day.  Few 
members  had  more  influence  or  urged  the  cause  of  the  Board 
with  more  eloquence  than  he,  when  his  health  permitted  him 
to  attend  the  annual  meetings.  And  few  members  gave  more 
substantial  evidences  of  their  regard  for  the  great  work  of 
Christian  missions. 

During  these  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  two  secular  labors 
occupied  much  of  his  time,  which  our  sketch  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  notice.  The  first  of  these  was  the  repeated 
revision  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster's  English  Dictionary.  His  con- 
nection with  this  dictionary  began  soon  after  its  publication  by 
his  father-in-law  in  1828.  He  had  made  representations  to 
Dr.  Webster  that  an  abridgment  of  the  original  quarto  in  two 
volumes  would  be  highly  important,  and  indeed  serviceable  to 
the  sale  of  the  larger  work.  But  the  lexicographer,  now  an  old 
man,  was  indisposed  to  set  about  the  task,  although  willing  that 
Prof.  Goodrich  should  undertake  it.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  quarto  edition,  an  abridged  edition  in 
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octavo  appeared,  executed  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Goodrich.  It  became  his  proper- 
ty, and  turned  out  to  be  a  very  popular  work. 

In  1840,  another  unabridged  edition  was  carried  through 
the  press  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  in  1843  this  veteran  scholar 
died  at  the  age  of  85.  It  was  deemed  important  both  for  the 
interests  of  the  family  and  for  those  of  the  Messrs.  Merriam 
of  Springfield,  who  had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  work,  that 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  unabridged  dictionary  should  be 
attempted,  and  Dr.  Goodrich  was  requested  to  undertake  the 
labor.  This  revision,  although  he  was  assisted  by  several  col- 
laborators and  scribes,  cost  unwearied  pains  and  occupied  a 
good  part  of  the  working  hours  of  several  years.  It  appeared 
in  1847,  in  one  volume,  small  quarto  ;  and  being  put,  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  publishers,  into  such  a  shape,  and  at  such  a 
cost,  that  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  had  immense  success.  At  the  same  time  with  this 
went  on  a  revision  of  the  octavo  edition  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Several  years  later  Dr.  Goodrich  began  a  collection 
of  synonyms,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  labor,  and  which,  in 
its  present  form,  is  believed  to  be  more  complete  and  useful 
than  any  similar  collection  in  the  English  language.  This  was 
introduced  under  the  appropriate  words  first  into  two  abridg- 
ments of  the  original  dictionary,  and  then  much  enlarged 
into  a  new  edition  of  the  unabridged  work,  called  the  pictorial 
edition,  which  has  recently  seen  the  light,  tc  which  also  an 
important  appendix  (of  new  words)  was  added  by  Dr. 
Goodrich.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  work  upon  English  lexicog- 
raphy until  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1852  was  published  his  work  entitled  Select  British 
Eloquence,  which,  in  one  closely  printed  octavo  of  nearly 
a  thousand  pages,  contains  the  best  speeches  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  orators,  accompanied   by   critical    and 
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biographical  sketches,  arguments,  and  notes.  This  work 
has  deservedly  received  high  commendation.  Its  critical 
and  biographical  introductions  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  orators,  as  Burke,  Fox,  and  the  two  Pitts,  ex- 
tended to  a  considerable  length,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  im- 
portant particulars  of  their  lives,  and  a  fair  as  well  as  thor- 
ough view  of  their  styles  of  oratory,  while  the  summaries  of 
the  arguments,  and  the  notes,  put  the  reader  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  he  reads,  nearly  as  well  as  could  be  done 
when  the  speeches  were  delivered.  The  author  brought  to 
the  preparation  of  this  work  the  opinions  and  critical  esti- 
mates which  many  years  of  familiarity  with  British  models 
enabled  him  to  mature,  and  he  took  great  delight  in  the 
subject.     No  one  can  help  feeling  that  he  was  at  home. 

Such  were  the  principal  occupations — many  of  them  self- 
imposed — with  which  the  life  of  Dr.  Goodrich  was  crowned. 
A  life  so  full  of  work,  even  in  its  intervals  of  leisure,  needed 
all  the  working  hours  of  each  day  to  carry  on  its  tasks.  And 
yet  he  was  often  interrupted  in  his  pursuits  by  illness.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  office  in  the  College  the  same  ill  health 
accompanied  him  which  had  required  him  to  resign  his 
charge  at  Middletown.  At  length,  in  1825,  he  sought  to 
reinstate  his  health  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  upon  which  he  was 
absent  a  year  from  his  post.  Since  then  he  has  been  liable  to 
sharp  and  sudden  attacks  which  prostrated  him  for  a  while, 
but  from  which  the  remarkable  elasticity  of  his  constitution 
enabled  him  soon  to  rally.  About  six  years  ago  he  had  an 
alarming  attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  from  which  it  was 
thought  for  a  time  that  he  would  never  recover.  But  he 
rallied  again,  and  ere  long  threw  himself  into  his  manifold 
labors  as  earnestly  as  ever.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
just  at  the  close  of  exhausting  labor  in  lexicography,  the 
overworked  and  wrearied  brain   threatening  a  new  assault  on 
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the  powers  of  life,  obliged  him  to  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  the  warm  season  in  repose  and  relaxation.  He  returned 
again  to  take  up  his  old  labors  and  commence  new  ones,  with 
his  mind  as  vigorous  and  his  heart  as  large  as  ever ;  through 
the  winter  he  discharged  his  wonted  duties  in  the  Seminary, 
carried  on  his  Sunday  evening  meetings,  and  was  strong 
enough  to  employ  himself  in  literary  work  for  several  hours 
each  day.  It  seemed  as  if  his  tenacious  and  elastic  constitu- 
tion might  still  hold  out  perhaps  for  several  years  to  come. 
But  God  willed  otherwise.  On  Friday  afternoon,  February 
17th,  he  returned  home  from  a  lecture  to  his  theological  class, 
on  the  pastoral  charge,  feeling  quite  unwell,  and  his  illness,  as 
it  grew  upon  him,  proved  to  be  bilious  pneumonia.  It  was 
severe,  but  not  alarming,  when,  on  Saturday,  February  25th, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  shock  of  paralysis,  which  took 
away  his  power  of  speech.  Another  shock,  or  more  than  one, 
supervening  later  in  the  day,  closed  his  life  at  4^  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  testify  in  the 
mortal  hour  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  taught, 
and  by  which  he  had  lived ;  but  who  needed  from  him  that 
testimony  ?  It  was  felt  to  be  a  mercy  that  his  life,  so  strong 
and  full  as  it  had  proved  itself  all  along,  was  not  left  to  a  long 
grapple  with  death.  He  died  with  comparatively  little  pain, 
and  in  a  moment. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  efficiency  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
must  have  made  it  evident,  even  to  those  who  knew  little  of 
him,  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  What  now  was  the  secret 
of  his  power,  and  where  did  that  strength  lie,  which  every 
one  who  was  brought  into  contact  with  him  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. It  lay  not  in  endowments  of  mind  by  themselves,  al- 
though he  had  a  mind  well  constituted,  and  deficient  in  no 
quality  which  belongs  to  human  nature.  But  it  lay  in  that 
union   of  mental  and  moral  traits,  which  makes  the  man  ef- 
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fective  and  influential  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  He  bad 
correctness  and  soundness  of  judgment.  With  a  sharp  eye  he 
ran  through  the  complications  which  present  themselves  to  us 
in  life,  disentangled  them  and  brought  the  leading  causes  with 
clearness  before  the  minds  of  others.  He  discerned  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future,  and  calculated  accurately  the  contin- 
gencies of  things.  He  judged  with  great  correctness  the 
weight  of  arguments,  what  force  they  had  in  themselves,  and 
what  influence  they  would  have  on  different  minds.  This, 
united  with  other  qualities,  made  him  most  able  and  con- 
vincing in  argument,  and  gave  him  a  sway  over  impartial 
minds  which  was  very  uncommon.  United  with  judgment,  in 
him  was  a  quality  which  often  overpowers  it,  but  over 
which  he  was  able  generally  to  hold  the  reins.  I  refer  to 
the  ardor  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  any  cause  he 
undertook,  magnifying  its  importance,  and  increasing  the 
desirableness  of  its  attainment.  To  this  characteristic  was 
allied  a  very  great  activity  of  mind,  seen  among  other  things 
in  forecasting  the  future  and  laying  plans  which  reached  for- 
ward far  into  distant  years.  No  man  that  I  have  ever  seen 
was  more  fertile  in  suggestions  for  overcoming  difficulties, 
none  more  ready  in  devising  the  means  by  which  the  ends  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  could  be  accomplished.  Whilst  he 
was  in  the  College  Faculty  a  very  large  part  of  the  changes 
and  improvements  originated  with  him.  If  now  he  had  been 
a  timid  man,  this  restless  activity  of  his  would  have  preyed 
upon  his  own  soul.  But  he  was  hopeful  and  fearless,  sanguine 
of  success,  and  afraid  neither  to  take  responsibility  nor  en- 
counter opposition.  We  must  also,  in  estimating  his  practical 
power,  take  into  account  his  accessibleness  and  readiness  of 
access  to  others,  his  native  kindliness,  which  opened  the  ave- 
nues of  influence.  To  this  is  to  be  added  his  power  of  ex- 
pression, which  must  have  been  native,  however  cultivated  it 
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may  have  been  by  rhetorical  studies.  All  these  qualities  com- 
bined, gave  him,  in  enforcing  truth,  in  discussing  measures,  in 
stating  arguments,  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  impressive- 
ness.  I  have  heard  him  sometimes  when  I  have  thought  him 
among  the  most  cogent  and  eloquent  speakers  I  ever  listened 
to,  and  I  have  thought  that  with  his  great  skill  in  bringing 
forward  arguments  in  their  best  shape  and  order,  his  strength 
of  appeal  to  the  sense  of  responsibility,  his  clearness  in  pre- 
senting truth,  he  might  have  reached  the  highest  eminence  at 
the  bar,  if  he  had  originally  turned  his  talents  in  that  di- 
rection. 

To  these  powers  he  joined  great  rapidity  in  the  movements 
of  his  mind,  in  devising  plans  and  executing  them.  He  was 
thus  qualified  to  throw  off  work  fast.  And  yet,  to  this  was 
joined  the  seemingly  inconsistent  quality  of  unwearied  pains- 
taking. I  have  often  wondered  how  such  a  man,  so  natively 
restless,  and  of  so  nervous  a  temperament,  could  endure  the 
drudgery  of  drilling  in  speaking  and  composition,  day  after 
day,  as  he  did  while  he  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  It  seemed 
as  if,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  that  an  end  was  de- 
sirable, the  amount  of  toil  to  secure  it  became  of  no  account. 
Or  rather  he  was  ardent  without  being  impatient.  He  had 
an  energy  of  will  and  of  principle  which  kept  him  working 
till  a  thorough  result  could  be  effected. 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  Goodrich  will  be  remembered 
by  his  students  and  his  fellow-citizens  longer  than  any  of  his 
distinctive  moral  or  intellectual  traits,  and  b}7  those  who 
knew  him  longest  will  be  remembered  as  a  character  that 
wTent  on  steadily  improving  in  purity,  zeal  for  doing  good,  and 
self-consecration.  Some  of  the  Christian  traits  which  show 
most  brightly  in  him  deserve  to  be  mentioned  apart.  And, 
first,  he  was  a  hopeful  anal  joyful  Christian.  This  was  to  be 
observed  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     I  have  heard 
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him  speak  more  than  once  in  private  of  Christian  joy,  and 
that  it  might  be  reached  and  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  His  in- 
ternal peace  in  his  last  years  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  no 
serious  doubts  or  fears.  He  looked  out  of  himself  at  the  great 
objects  of  Christian  faith  for  consolation,  and  held  the  opinion 
that  the  tendency  to  search  the  heart  and  explore  the  motives 
which  had  been  fostered  by  such  books  as  Edwards's  on  the 
affections  had  been  pushed  too  far,  that  gloomy  self-distrustful 
Christians  had  been  made  by  it,  who  by  this  means  were 
shorn  of  a  part  of  their  power.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
who  believed  in  its  efficiency  with  God,  and  not  merely  in 
its  reaction  on  the  petitioner,  a  man  who  prayed  "  always 
with  all  j)rayer  and  supplication  in  the  spirit,  and  watching 
thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all 
saints."  All  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  was  a  devout  man, 
one  who  held  constant  intercourse  with  God,  in  public  and 
private,  in  set  seasons  and  in  ejaculations,  who  prayed  ear- 
nestly over  his  daily  toils  as  well  as  over  his  spiritual  interests, 
with  whom  the  prosperity  of  religion  was  a  constant  subject 
of  interest  and  of  fervent  desire.  And  this  prayerfulness  was 
associated  with  a  living  faith  in  a  present  Spirit,  daily  dwelling 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  for  him  and  guiding  them  in 
the  ways  of  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  Christian 
munificence.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  founded  the  pro- 
fessorship which  he  afterwards  filled  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment by  a  very  considerable  donation.  In  the  year  1853  he 
gave  another  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  employed  as 
an  accumulating  fund  for  the  uses  of  the  same  department  ; 
and  in  all  the  subscriptions  made  to  Yale  College,  he  was 
among  the  readiest  and  most  liberal  of  its  friends.  In  con- 
tributions to  public  objects,  especially  to  the  cause  of  missions, 
lie  was  always  foremost.  ISTor  was  there  any  means  of  doing 
good  for  which  his  purse  was  not  opened.     The  wonder  was 
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sometimes  expressed  where  a  man  by  no  means  wealthy  found 
the  resources  which  he  parted  with  so  freely.  But  the  ex- 
planation lay  in  his  sagacity,  thrift,  and  economy.  The  rev- 
enues from  his  copyrights  and  literary  labors  were  managed 
and  husbanded  with  skill,  and  were  used  as  not  his  own  but 
God's.  The  large  sum  given  for  a  theological  accumulating 
fund  was  the  fruit  of  years  of  careful  saving  for  this  express 
purpose.  And  with  this  munificence  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  ran  parallel,  which  was  manifested  in  a  thousand 
ways  towards  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  those  who 
were  struggling  to  obtain  an  education,  those  who  in  any  way 
had  fair  claims  upon  his  compassion.  To  the  widow  and  the 
female  left  destitute  by  visitations  of  Providence  he  was  a 
bountiful  and  constant  friend,  and  none  will  more  warmly 
testify  to  his  goodness  tlian  persons  of  this  description.  To 
his  acquaintances  in  their  afflictions  he  was  the  first  and 
readiest  of  consolers,  and  the  most  prompt  visitor  in  illness.  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  contribute  his  money,  but  in  cases 
of  distress  he  invoked  the  aid  of  other  benefactors  ;  he  found 
work  for  those  who  were  out  of  employment ;  he  spent  his 
valuable  time  in  counsel  to  those  who  sought  it ;  he  took  the 
sick  or  the  distressed  into  his  house  ;  in  short,  his  activity  in 
benevolence  was  as  large  as  in  the  literary  undertakings  and 
the  official  employments  which  were  the  immediate  business 
of  his  life. 

I  will  only  add,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  converse  on 
religious  topics '  not  merely  on  theological  opinions,  or  the 
meaning  of  scripture,  or  the  operations  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, but  on  those  spiritual  truths  which  touch  the  heart,  and 
on  the  inner  life  itself.  He  slid  readily  and  willingly  into 
these  subjects.  He  showed  that  they  were  daily  near  and 
familiar.  The  reserve  which  is  so  habitual  to  many  of  the 
best  men  upon  these  deepest  of  subjects,  had  worn  away  from 
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his  mind ;  they  were  great  realities,  in  his  judgment  to  be 
dwelt  upon  and  spoken  of  as  much  as  any  other. 

In  endeavoring  thus  to  estimate  the  life  and  character  of 
Dr.  Goodrich,  I  am  naturally  brought  back  to  those  words 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  this  discourse :  "  Not  slothful  in 
business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord,  (or  seizing  the 
opportunity;)  rejoicing  in  hope;  patient  in  tribulation ;  con- 
tinuing instant  in  prayer;  distributing  to  the  necessities  of 
saints ;  given  to  hospitality."  Has  not  this  whole  discourse 
been  an  illustration  of  one  or  another  of  these  practical  Christ- 
ian virtues ;  of  untiring  and  sleepless  industry  and  activity 
upon  Christian  principles;  of  ardor  in  doing  good  which  took 
up  God's  cause  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  of  a  promptness  and  effi- 
ciency which  had  already  planned  and  sometimes  accomplish- 
ed, while  other  men  were  thinking  of  setting  out ;  of  a  radiant, 
trustful,  hopeful  piety  ;  of  prayerfulness  in  daily  life  ;  of  a 
stream  of  charities  and  sympathies  towards  the  servants  and 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  those  distressed  ones  whom  Christ 
made  his  own  by  pitying  them  ?  There  is  yet  one  of  these 
pencil-touches  of  the  Apostle,  which  I  have  not  noticed — 
"  patient  in  tribulation."  One  son  was  taken  away  from  him  in 
childhood.  Two  bright-faced  daughters  graced  his  family, 
until  they  were  given  in  marriage  to  young  men  of  worth  and 
promise.  But  in  the  very  morning  of  their  married  life  the 
mower's  scythe  cut  them  down  in  their  new  homes,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them  without  the  father  being  near  to  see  her  die. 
This,  though  they  died  in  hope,  was  tribulation,  but  it  was 
tribulation  patiently  borne,  and  he  surrendered  submissively 
the  gifts  and  the  hopes  which  God  had  lent  him. 

To  those  survivors  of  his  family  whose  turn  has  come  to 
mourn  for  him,  I  need  not  attempt  to  act  the  part  of  a  consoler 
which  he  has  sustained  towards  me  and  towards  so  many. 
There  is  consolation,  or  rather  joy,  suggested  by  his  life  and 
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his  death.  That  he  lived  to  that  epoch  of  old  age  beyond 
which  life  begins  to  be  labor  and  sorrow,  and  just  there  passed 
away  by  no  painful  death,  that  he  had  spent  a  life  full  of 
accomplishment  and  results,  that  he  had  walked  with  God  in 
near  and  nearer  intimacy,  these  thiugs  surely  are  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  take  away  sadness  and  gloom  from  death. 

To  the  College,  to  its  religious  interests  especially,  his  loss 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  as  its  oldest  officer,  I  have  felt  it  to 
be  appropriate  for  me,  once  his  pupil,  then  his  colleague,  and 
brought  into  near  relations  to  him,  to  express  on  my  own  part, 
on  that  of  my  colleagues,  and  on  that  of  the  students,  upon 
whom  his  hold  was  strong  and  close,  our  sense  of  the  loss. 
Who  shall  fill  the  breach  ?  What  more  earnest  spirit  of  sur- 
vivors, what  new  zeal  of  another  and  kindness  like  his  own  can 
perpetuate  his  influence  ?  May  God,  who  loves  his  own  cause 
better  than  his  servants  love  it,  and  has  the  resources  of 
boundless  wisdom,  help  where  man  fails. 
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NOTE. 

The  Funeral  of  Louis  Loutrel,  Esq.,  took  place  on 
Monday,  August  25th,  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  New 
York.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Yinton  met  the  body  at  the 
church  door,  and  performed  the  service  appointed  to 
be  said  in  the  church. 

The  Address  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Verren,  in  the  French  language.  After  which,  the 
funeral  procession  moved  to  Trinity  Cemetery  (153d 
Street),  where  the  remainder  of  the  service,  appointed 
to  be  said  at  the  grave,  was  performed  by  Dr.  Yerren, 
also  in  the  French  language. 

It  having  been  suggested,  that  man}7  friends  of  the 
venerable  deceased  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Address 
in  English,  the  following  translation  was  made,  with 
the  author's  approbation,  and  is  printed  for  private 
circulation. 


ADDRESS. 


Dear  Brethren  and  Friends  : 

We  are  here  assembled  this  clay,  in  res- 
ponse to  the  call  of  an  afflicted  and  sorrowing 
family.  We  have  come  hither,  in  order  to  show 
them  the  interest  which,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  we  take  in  their  affliction  ;  and  to 
mingle  our  tears  with  those  which  they,  who 
have  so  great  reason,  are  shedding  upon  this 
coffin  here  before  us.  We  are  here,  too,  wait- 
ing to  take  a  last  sorrowing  look  at  the  mortal 
remains  of  him  who  was  the  father  of  this 
family,  as  well  as  my  long-honored  friend,  and 
for  thirty  years  my  faithful  helper  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  me. 

His  age,  his  many  and  increasing  infirmities, 
could  not  but  cause  us  all  to  fear  that  we  should 
soon  lose  him  from  our  midst, — soon  see  him 
snatched  away,  by  the  King  of  Terrors,  from  his 


family  and  friends  ;  but  I  did  not  believe,  when 
a  few  days  ago  I  hastened  to  gratify  his  wish 
to  have  me  visit  him,  that  it  was  to  see  him  at 
the  point  already  of  breathing  forth  his  last 
sigh ;  O,  how  calm  !  how  tranquil !  how  re- 
signed !  how  trustful!  his  hand  in  mine  while 
in  prayer  with  him  !  I  did  not  believe,  that  my 
voice  was  so  speedily  to  be  compelled  to  render 
to  our  excellent  and  venerable  friend  this  sad 
tribute  due  to  a  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ. 

OUR  EXCELLENT  AND  VENERABLE  FRIEND  ! 

I  am  not  accustomed,  as  you  know,  dear 
brethren,  in  cases  like  the  present,  to  utter  pane- 
gyrics over  those  who  have  been  our  companions 
along  the  thorny  road  of  life,  and  are  continually 
falling  at  our  sides ;  yet,  on  this  occasion,  I  can- 
not but  give  utterance  to  the  conviction,  that 
Louis  Loutrel  was  one  of  the  most  respected, 
and  most  worthy  of  respect,  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. You,  who  are  Frenchmen  here  with  me 
know  well  that  he  counted  it  a  high  honor  to 
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be,  by  his  ancestry  and  his  birth,  one  of  the 
most  worthy  of  our  compatriots  in  this  city. 

He  did  not,  it  is  true,  possess  those  virtues 
and  excellences  which  are  apt  to  cause  a  noise 
in  the  community,  or  of  which  a  whole  city  in- 
dulges in  talking ;  but  it  is  simple  justice  for  me 
to  state  that,  during  thirty-four  years  of  my  life 
passed  in  close  intimacy  with  him,  I  have  never 
known  piety  more  rational,  more  wise,  more 
sincere,  more  profound ;  or  a  more  tender  heart 
for  compassionating  the  sorrows,  the  evils,  the 
disappointments,  the  hardships,  the  miseries — 
both  temporal  and  spiritual — of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, no  matter  from  what  country  they  had 
come,  nor  at  what  altar  they  had  been  baj^tized, 
nor  what  destitution  their  rags  and  tatters  be- 
tokened. No,  I  have  never  known  a  better 
husband,  or  a  more  indulgent  father,  or  a  more 
devoted  friend  in  the  hour  of  need ; — in  truth, 
there  is  not  one  such  living  in  our  midst. 

We  were  not  able,  as  I  just  now  said,  reason- 
ably to  hope  to  keep  him  for  a  long  time  with 
us ;  you  had,  nevertheless,   dear   brethren   and 


sorrowing  friends,  desired  and  hoped  to  enjoy 
for  some  months,  or  some  weeks  at  least,  his 
pleasant  smiles,  his  gentle  speech,  his  loving  in- 
tercourse ;  your  downcast  looks,  your  tears, 
inform  me  too  well  of  this;  and,  if  one  could 
read  my  heart,  it  would  be  seen  how  truly  I, 
too,  desired  and  hoped  for  the  same  privilege  ! 
Your  looks,  and  mine,  let  us  lift  them  up  to 
heaven ;  your  tears,  and  mine,  (we  have  seen 
him  for  the  last  time!)  let  us  wipe  them  away ; 
and,  as  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  (I  do  it  with  transport,) 
let  us  gladly  and  joyously  give  thanks  to  our 
gracious  Lord  for  the  long  life  He  was  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  him  who  was  your  father  and 
our  friend;  let  us  rejoice  that  the  pilgrimage  of 
man  through  this  world  is  a  season  of  grace, 
wherein  one  may  hope  (as  I  am  persuaded  lie 
hoped)  to  obtain  the  manifold  blessings  and 
mercies  wmich  God  often  pours  forth,  upon  this 
weary  journey  of  life,  now  brought  to  its  close 
by  our  venerable  friend. 

In  his  case,  dear  brethren,  has  been  accom- 
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plished  to  tlie  letter,  that  promise  made  by  the 
Lord  himself, — his  Lord  and  our  Lord, — "  I  have 
carried  you  from  the  womb ;  and  even  to  your 
old  a^e  I  am  he;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I 
carry  you ;  I  have  made,  and  I  will  bear ;  even 
I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you."*  Yes,  He 
has  done  it !  the  Lord,  his  helper,  his  support, 
and  his  constant  resource,  He  has  done  it !  In 
receiving  him  into  Covenant  through  his  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  He  has  shown  him,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven,  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  the  life ;"  He  has  shown  that  death,  all 
frightful  as  it  is,  death,  which  so  many  fear  and 
dread,  is  011I37  a  way  by  which,  in  His  divine 
wisdom,  our  compassionate  Father  brings  to 
Himself  the  family  of  His  elect.  Yes,  by  His 
good  Providence,  He  has  led  our  venerable  friend 
through  a  life  of  almost  fourscore  years  ;  He  has 
given  to  him,  day  by  day,  (how  many  times, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  has  repeated  these 
words  to  me !)  according  to  His  wisdom,  the 
counsel  and  guidance  which  were  necessary  for 

*  Isaiah  xlvi.,  3,  4. 
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both  body  and  soul ;  He  lias  spoken  to  his  in- 
most heart  by  numerous  experiences, — blessed, 
blessed  be  His  Name  !  And  now  that  He  has 
taken  him  away,  in  the  fulness  of  his  days,  let 
us  hope,  from  the  compassion  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  that  it  is  His  will  to  fill  his  soul  with 
peace  and  joy  and  rest,  in  that  place  of  the  de- 
parted, where  "the  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets, 
the  noble  army  of  Martyrs,"  worship  and  adore 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and 
ever ! 

O  my  aged  friend,  mute,  deaf  to  my  voice, 
here  in  this  coffin,  whose  mortal  remains  the 
worm  and  decay  must  soon  possess,  I  trust  too 
entirely  to  His  mercies,  who  poured  out  His 
blood  on  Calvary,  I  know  too  well  His  in- 
finite compassions,  not  to  say,  as  I  now  do 
with  joy  and  exultation,  that  thou,  rny  clear 
Louteel,  who  wert  truly  thou,  thou  livest, 
although  thy  dead  body  is  here ;  thou  livest 
on  high,  where  Grod  is  thy  hope  and  confi- 
dence;   thou   livest    in   happiness,   like   as   the 
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sun  which  sliines  upon  us;  of  this  I  am  sure 
aud  certain. 

Grlory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

The  Lord  be  with  you.     Amen. 


[Extract  from  "The  Church  Journal,"  Sejjt.  2±th,  18G2.] 

Died,  On  Wednesday,  August  20th,  1862, 
Louis  Louteel,  Senior  Warden  of  L'Eglise  du  S. 
Esprit,  New  York,  aged  77  years. 

Venerable  for  his  years,  and  eminently  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  truth  and  purity,  Mr. 
Louteel  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  church- 
men of  a  generation  now  nearly  passed  away. 
Through  a  long  life,  with  many  and  severe 
trials,  he  preserved  his  integrity  free  from  spot 
or  stain  ;  he  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  all  who  desire,  while  living  in  the  world,  to 
be  not   of  the   world  ;    and  he  discharged  the 
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various  duties  of  his  station  with  an  exactitude, 
a  scrupulousness  of  care,  a  single-heartedness  of 
purpose,  too  rare,  alas,  in  these  days.  Wherever 
known,  he  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed. 
Bishop  Hobart  largely  used  and  valued  his  ser- 
vices; General  Lafayette  was  his  warm  and 
intimate  friend ;  and  among  those  who  are  still 
living,  such  men  as  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Charles 
King,  Stephen  Cambrel eng,  and  others,  testified 
by  their  presence  at  his  funeral,  the  high  es- 
timate with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  com- 
munity in  general.  Relying,  as  he  did,  wholly 
and  entirely  upon  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer, 
no  words  can  more  fitly  conclude  this  brief 
notice,  than  those  which  were  used  when  his 
body  was  "laid  into  the  earth,"  viz:  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord :  even  so 
saith  the  Spirit;  for  they  rest  from  their  labors." 

J.  A.  S. 
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SERMON. 


ACTS  5  :  34. 

A  DOCTOR  OF  THE  LAW,  HAD  IN  REPUTATION  AMONG  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 

Eulogy  is  not  the  province  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Their  silence  in  respect  to  the  virtues  or  demerits 
of  individuals  is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact, 
that  the  field  they  occupy  covers  so  wide  a  space 
in  human  history ;  and  nowhere  else  does  the  line 
of  recorded  truth  come  in  contact  with  so  many 
marked  characters,  both  good  and  bad,  that  might 
furnish  fair  subjects  for  the  pen  or  pencil  of  the 
careful  delineator.  Nor  do  we  find  elsewhere,  as 
here,  those  master  minds,  penetrating  into  the  very 
centres  of  thought  and  being,  by  a  divine  inspi- 
ration, which  could  so  well  unfold  the  attributes 
and  peculiarities  of  personal  character : 

"  For  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness." 


And  yet  no  such  labor  secures  their  attention, 
except  demanded  by  the  earnest  pleadings  of  the 
cause  they  righteously  defend. 

When,  contrary  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  Judas  Iscariot  murmured  because  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  the  precious 
ointment,  and  sternly  demanded  why  it  was  not 
sold  for  much  and  given  to  the  poor  ;  justice  to 
the  Master,  whose  disciple  he  was  by  profession, 
and  whom  he  might  be  supposed  to  represent  in 
thought,  required  that  it  should  be  spoken  :  "  This 
he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because 
he  was  a  thief  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what 
was  put  therein." 

In  the  instance  before  us,  there  was  the  same 
occasion  for  the  outspoken  word. 

Peter  and  his  associates,  when  preaching  the 
gospel  in  its  early  promulgation,  were  encounter- 
ing severe  and  persistent  opposition.  Civil  author- 
ity had  so  far  transcended  the  bounds  of  its  pre- 
rogative, as  to  issue  the  mandate,  "  Teach  no  more 
in  his  name."  The  Apostles  continued  their  work, 
notwithstanding :  the  right  and  the  duty  were  too 
plain  and  imperative.  They  were  arraigned  in 
council ;  when  deliverance  came  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter:  "Then  stood  there  up  one  in  the 


council,  a  Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of 
the  law,  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people, 
and  commanded  to  put  the  Apostles  forth  a  little 
space,"  in  order  that  opportunity  might  be  given 
for  calm  deliberation,  and  a  truer  estimate  of  the 
question  in  debate.  Here,  with  great  propriety, 
the  narrative  pauses,  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to 
the  exalted  worth  of  one  who  breasted  the  tide  of 
popular  fury,  to  rescue  the  innocent.  Besides, 
there  is  a  value  which  attaches  to  this  testimony 
that  survives  the  short-lived  scene  which  called  it 
forth.  It  is  one  of  those  incidental  circumstances 
which  deepens  the  conviction  in  thoughtful  minds 
of  all  subsequent  times,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a 
system  imposed  upon  men  by  the  crafty  and  de- 
signing, and  indebted  to  weakness  and  ignorance 
for  its  success ;  but  it  comes  to  us  rather  in  all  its 
searching  appeals,  exalted  claims,  and  proffered 
rewards,  having  passed  through  the  trying  ordeal 
of  severe  scrutiny,  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
by  the  wise,  learned  and  noble,  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  not  been  enrolled  among  its  warm 
adherents  or  partial  friends.  Other  proof  comes 
to  us  of  the  distinguished  ability  of  this  Jewish 
lawyer.  That  prince  of  orators,  that  most  eloquent 
of  preachers,  the  Apostle  Paul,  received  his  early 
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forming  instruction,  and  the  earnest  impulses  of 
his  ripe,  educational  life,  under  his  guiding  hand. 

We  may  find  in  this  tribute  a  theme  befitting 
the  hour  and  the  occasion  now  passing.  It  is  this : 
The  legal  profession  offers  to  us  one  of  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  for  the  attainment  of  those 
high  moral  and  mental  states,  and  the  exhibition  of 
those  manly  and  Christian  virtues,  which  challenge 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 

The  members  of  the  profession,  in  this  presence, 
will  allow  the  suggestion,  that  there  is  need  that 
the  merits  of  this  question  should  be  canvassed. 
Impressions  are  abroad,  and  widely  diffused,  that 
no  great  honor  or  virtue  can  possibly  be  allied 
with  a  hearty  devotion  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law.  If  now  and  then  there  are  instances  of  such 
rare  merit  as  to  militate  stoutly  against  this  opin- 
ion, still,  these  are  only  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule.  The  thought  remains,  in  spite  of  them,  that 
lawyers,  as  a  class,  are  not  controlled  by  those  pure 
and  elevating  principles  which  form  the  basis  of 
thought  and  action  in  others.  They  are  indeed  an 
evil  in  society;  though,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  a  very  essential  one ; — a  kind  of  living 
penalty  to  the  law,  which  many  have  need  to  feel 


the  force  of,  but  from  which  he  who  escapes  may 
regard  himself  but  too  fortunate.  Partial  as  this 
view  may  be — unjust  as  it  really  is  to  the  profes- 
sion, as  a  whole — it  yet  owes  its  existence  to  an 
influence  created  in  the  profession,  and  emanating 
from  it.  There  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  too  many 
who,  like  the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary, 
cause  the  odor  of  their  calling  to  be  very  far  from 
savory.  There  are  those  who  excuse  themselves 
from  being  most  upright,  under  the  plea  that  the 
necessities  of  their  daily  business  in  the  law  forbid 
it.  And  it  does  seem  as  if  some  entered  this  pro- 
fession and  continued  in  it,  because  it  held  out  to 
them  an  apology  for  daring  excesses  in  conduct. 

Under  these  circumstances,  surveying  the  field 
from  a  point  of  observation  outside  of  its  labors 
and  fascinations,  the  task  is  not  ungrateful,  to  aid 
in  changing  the  current  of  these  impressions  and 
demonstrating  that  all  such  notions  are  false,  so 
far  as  the  necessities  of  the  calling  are  involved  ; 
and  showing  that  honor  may  bestow  her  crown, 
wrought  with  many  jewels,  here,  as  a  reward  to 
that  distinguished  worth  which  has  been  attained 
by  many,  and  which  invites  so  many  others  to  the 
highest  and  noblest  endeavors. 

In   any  just  estimate  of  the  labor  to  which  an 
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individual  may  devote  his  energies,  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  his  own  elevation  and  development, 
there  must  be  taken  into  the  account  both  the 
outward  and  the  inward  influence  of  the  work. 
We  must  inquire,  Is  the  field  of  operation  such 
as  is  well  suited  to  educe  all  right  actions,  with 
appropriate  impelling  motives  1  and  then,  Are  all 
the  mental  and  moral  powers  sufficiently  called 
into  exercise  by  it  1 

There  may  be  labor,  in  this  degraded  state  of 
being,  which  impedes  entirely,  rather  than  pro- 
motes all  right  growth  and  self-culture.  A  man 
will  at  length  become  a  part  of  his  work.  If 
that  be  dishonorable,  it  degrades  him  ;  if  noble,  it 
elevates  him.  There  may  also  be  fields  in  which 
to  operate,  so  exceedingly  broad,  demanding  such 
untiring  devotion,  that  no  favorable  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  devotion 
to  study  and  intellectual  pursuits  to  that  degree, 
that  the  scholar  is  lost  in  the  recluse  ;  and  then 
the  character  lacks  symmetry  and  is  painfully 
defective. 

If  we  have  not  judged  very  widely  of  the  truth, 
the  two  essential  things  for  this  right  develop- 
ment are  happily  blended  in  the  profession  of  law. 
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I.  The  sphere  of  operation  is  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

This  is  seen  in  the  origin  of  law.  All  right  law 
has  a  common  source.  There  is  one  Lawgiver. 
God,  the  infinite  author  of  all  beings  and  all 
worlds,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
have  brought  mankind  into  those  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  himself,  which  form  the  basis  of  all 
legislation,  so  essential  to  the  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness of  intelligent  beings.  In  its  embodied  form, 
as  briefly  unfolded  by  our  Saviour,  it  declares 
supreme  love  to  God  and  disinterested  love  to  our 
fellow-men.  "  This  law  of  nature  being  coeval 
with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God  himself,  is  of 
course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is 
binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at 
all  times.  No  human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if 
contrary  to  this ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid, 
derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  authority  medi- 
ately, or  immediately,  from  this  original."  From 
the  most  silent  and  unobtrusive  form  in  which  law 
asserts  her  supremacy,  in  the  whisperings  of  con- 
science, we  are  forced  to  the  necessity  of  construct- 
ing the  argument :  There  is  one  Supreme  Legisla- 
tor, who  sends  his  mandates  so  stealthily  through 
the  abodes  of  life,  that  none  may  flee  from  their 
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presence,  or  go  from  their  spirit.  "Their  line  has 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world." 

When  we  come  to  those  forms  of  written  law 
which  enter  into  the  social  and  political  state, 
we  derive  yet  more  convincing  evidence  that  God 
is  the  former  and  the  governor  of  all  things;  — 
the  dominion  is  his,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
dominion  under  the  whole  heaven.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  sacred  preacher,  and  the 
interpreter  of  civil  law,  are  engaged  in  a  work 
allied  by  the  most  intimate  analogies.  One  stands 
nearer  the  throne  of  Infinite  Majesty,  receiving 
the  law  fresh  from  its  divine  source,  as  Moses 
stood  on  Sinai,  and  holding  the  human  thought  in 
solemn  fixedness  to  that  judgment-bar  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal ;  while  the  other,  removed 
from  the  overwhelming  awe  of  the  Holy  of  holies, 
enforces  the  statutes  in  their  relations  to  ordinary 
life,  and  unfolds  their  meaning  as  they  meet  and 
modify  those  principles  which  form  the  basis  of 
human  thought  and  action. 

The  question  of  personal  salvation,  how  mo- 
mentous !  This,  of  right,  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  inquiries :  How  can  we  escape  those  eternal 
penalties  which   follow  the   unpardoned  violation 
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of  the   holy   law    of   Jehovah?    "The    soul    that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die  ;  "  hence, 

"  The  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  cause." 

But  it  is  of  no  trifling  importance  that  man 
should  be  in  subjection  to  all  legitimate  claims  in 
the  present  life ;  ever  yielding  homage  to  all  the 
statutes  which  promote  the  well-being  of  society, 
so  as  to  receive  and  confer  all  due  benefit.  And 
hence  the  forum  has  its  high  commission,  its  ex- 
alted position  among  men.  Rightly  employed,  it 
is  the  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  religion's  holy 
cause.     It  imparts  brightness  to 

"  The  sacred  fire,  which  burneth  mightily 
In  living  breasts,  was  kindled  first 
Among  the  eternal  spheres  and  lampy  heavens." 

The  divine  Word  throws  a  wreath  of  glory 
around  the  head  of  the  civil  magistrate  when  it 
enjoins :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers. — For  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  "  Eender  therefore  unto  Csesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's."  With  such  an  origin,  what  more 
honorable  field  of  toil  than  this  of  the  law  1 
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This  view  is  confirmed,  as  we  consider  the 
minute  and  ever  careful  guardianship  which  the 
civil  law  cherishes  toward  the  individual.  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  that  any  law  is  better  than 
no  law.  Grim  despotism  is  not  so  much  to  be 
feared  as  haggard  anarchy.  A  tyrant,  holding  his 
place  through  legal  forms,  is  superior  to  an  unre- 
strained mob,  defying  all  order.  What  then  shall 
be  the  estimate  placed  on  that  condition  of  things 
in  the  State,  which  not  only  saves  from  all  excesses, 
within  or  without  the  limit  of  the  statute,  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  power,  but  which  secures  to 
every  man  all  cherished  rights  1  With  no  agency 
of  his  own,  each  one  finds  himself  introduced  into 
an  order  of  things  where  the  law  and  its  deputies 
do  not  permit  the  least  invasion  of  his  personal 
interests.  Not  a  sparrow  of  his  may  fall  to  the 
ground  by  any  ruthless  hand,  without  their  notice 
and  careful  adjustment  of  the  wrong.  "  The  rod 
of  the  wicked  may  not  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the 
righteous,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  unto  iniquity." 
Under  the  permeating  influences  of  a  benign  Chris- 
tian civilization,  such  is  the  harmony  of  the  social 
and  political  life,  that  while  we  hardly  know  there 
are  any  laws,  except  as  we  see  those  appointed  to 
execute  them   arresting,  trying  and  punishing  the 
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offender,  we  do  in  fact  have  all  things  to  enjoy. 
The  various  departments  of  our  civil  institutions 
being  well  balanced  upon  the  clearly  admitted  prin- 
ciple, that  "that  government  is  best  which  governs 
the  least ;"  the  body  politic,  like  the  natural  body, 
when  the  lungs  are  sound  and  the  atmosphere 
is  pure,  gives  health  and  tone  to  every  part. 

It  is  no  inferior  labor  to  place  man  where  he 
belongs  in  society,  and  gird  him  around  with  all 
appropriate  privilege  and  protection.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  bring  up  a  nation  to  those  first  forms  of 
civil  life  which  succeed  war  and  conquest;  but  far 
more  skill  and  wisdom  are  requisite  to  educe  and 
establish  the  best  forms  of  government.  Many  a 
one  can  build  a  ship,  who  could  not  cause  it  to  ride 
the  highway  of  the  ocean  in  successful  commerce. 
And  yet,  such  has  been  the  success  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  of  labor,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  this  difficult  problem  has  been 
clearly  solved.  What  the  State  is,  in  its  code  of 
laws  and  its  administrative  force,  is  plainly  due,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  to  those  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  for  legislative  bodies 
are  made  up  in  the  main  from  the  legal  profession. 
The  other  learned  professions  are  well  nigh  pro- 
scribed the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  councils  of 
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the  judiciary,  by  the  necessities  of  their  daily 
duties.  Here  then  is  this  extended  empire  of  civil 
law  placed  in  charge  of  those  invested  with  the 
ermine. 

A  well  known  writer  on  English  law  attributes 
the  difficulties  with  which  questions  in  legal  science 
are  so  often  encumbered,  to  the  passage  of  Acts, 
through  the  influence  of  "  men  of  very  little  judg- 
ment in  law  ;  "  implying,  of  course,  that  the  higher 
the  legal  knowledge  brought  in  to  frame  the  statute, 
the  more  perfect  its  features.  What  a  noble  work 
is  seen  in  our  courts,  jury  trials,  the  able  pleadings 
of  learned  advocates,  the  searching  examinations 
of  witnesses,  the  erudite  opinions  of  the  judges ! 
What  are  these  and  the  other  careful  forms  through 
which  law  leads  those  who  become  pupils  in  her 
schools,  and  skillful  gymnasts  in  her  athletic  exer- 
cises, but  the  labor  appointed  to  give  to  every  man 
his  precious  rights !  We  rise  on  the  grandeur  of 
this  thought,  when  we  note  how  the  law  moves 
right  on  in  its  fixed  purpose  to  punish  the  guilty, 
reclaim  the  vicious,  and  protect  the  innocent,  swayed 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  No  power 
of  wealth  (and  gold  is  very  strong)  is  able  to  save 
the  offender  from  meeting  the  just  measure  of  his 
crimes.     No  strength  of  love  can  avail  to  avert  the 
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merited  blow;  and  yet,  "  many  waters  cannot  quench 
love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it."  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  State  extends  her  Eegis  of  protection 
over  all  her  citizens,  so  that  we  may  roam  over  con- 
tinents, and  sail  on  seas  where  enemies  abound,  and 
she  guards  us  well,  "  as  the  apple  of  the  eye." 

We  may  be  aided  also  in  coming  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  work  to  be  done,  by  duly  considering 
the  union  which  law  establishes  between  nations. 
Here  the  highest  interests  of  all  people  are  in- 
volved and  maintained  by  the  forms  of  international 
law.  What  a  noble,  benevolent  sphere  of  opera- 
tion does  this  department  of  jurisprudence  present! 
What  a  question  is  this  now  pending  between  Eng- 
land and  America !  A  single  man  in  the  councils 
of  this  nation  may,  by  his  wisdom,  save  two  great 
Christian  empires  from  all  the  suffering  and  deso- 
lation of  wasting  war;  or,  if  careful  judgment  is 
wanting,  and  skill  to  discern  the  right,  he  may  pen 
a  line  which  shall  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze.  How 
momentous,  how  solemn,  to  stand  thus  balancing 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  !  This  is  no  new  crisis.  Again 
and  again,  in  the  past,  the  ship  of  state  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  terrible  disaster ;  the  elements 
of  destruction  seemed  on  the  alert;  the  heavens  be- 
came exceedingly  dark  and  frowning,  when  lo  !  the 
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hand  of  a  skillful  pilot,  like  Webster,  seized  the 
helm,  and  the  danger  was  quickly  passed.  Serene 
skies  and  a  calm  sea  insured  prosperity.  So  shall 
it  continue  to  be  while  the  world  standeth.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  in  the  question 
of  so  grave  debate  this  hour,  be  it  for  us  or  against 
us,  who  will  not  say  it  is  a  sublime  view  of  the 
brotherhood  of  nations,  which  so  defines  the  rights 
of  existing  powers,  that  the  whole  national  blood  is 
on  fire  at  the  least  seeming  invasion  of  acknowl- 
edged rights.  Powerful  thrones  stand  guardians 
of  the  interests  of  humanity  to  that  degree,  that 
there  may  be  no  transgression  with  impunity. 

Such  is  law,  as  it  descends  to  us  from  the  bosom 
of  God ;  as  it  guards  every  man's  life  and  property; 
as  it  rules  the  nations  by  its  firm  decrees,  saying, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther." 

O  God,  thou  hast  made  the  universe  harmonious, 
as  thou  dost  move  it  together  in  the  bonds  of  im- 
mutable law,  so  •  that  not  one  sun  strayeth,  no 
star  wandereth  from  its  appointed  pathway  in 
the  heavens !  So  shall  the  family  of  man  ripen 
into  harmonious  thought  and  action,  all  people 
becoming  one,  when  the  edicts  of  earth,  like  those 
above,  are  perfect,  the  thrones  of  earth  uttering 
the  responses  of  the  throne  of  God,  in  truth. 
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IT.  We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the 
results  upon  the  man  himself. 

And  here,  it  will  be  admitted,  the  legal  profession 
presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  mental  discipline. 
In  the  rich  stores  of  treasured  wisdom  which  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  presents,  nothing  can  be 
wanting  to  furnish  stimulant  for  the  highest  en- 
deavor, when  pursuing  where  mere  human  thought 
has  opened  the  way  of  ascent.  The  divine  in  man 
asks  for  the  divine  in  truth.  Of  this,  we  speak  not 
just  here.  In  the  careful  statements,  close  logic  of 
the  schools  of  law,  thought  must  easily  come  to  a 
degree  of  accuracy  in  discrimination  and  analysis, 
hardly  surpassed  by  the  tuition  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Those  forms  too  of  debate,  which  array  able  advo- 
cates on  opposing  sides  of  the  same  question,  are 
highly  conducive  to  intellectual  vivacity  and  a 
masterly  mental  gladiatorship.  Such  is  the  disci- 
pline here  offered  that  other  professions  have  been 
laid  under  tribute  to  it.  Clergymen  have  studied 
here,  much  to  their  advantage.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  in  the  pulpit,  to-day,  passed  through 
the  forum  on  their  way  to  the  altar.  Judge 
Blackstone,  speaking  of  the  old  world,  says :  "  No 
scholar  thinks  his  education  completed,  till  he  has 
attended  a   course  or   two   of  lectures,  both   upon 
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the  Institutes  of  Justinian  and  the  local  constitu- 
tions of  his  native  soil." 

It  may  be  said  of  law,  as  of  theology,  There 
is  no  department  of  laudable  inquiry  which  may 
not  contribute  of  its  stores  to  enrich  this.  The 
foremost  men  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  have 
generally  been  scholars  in  no  restricted  sense. 

As  to  eloquence,  the  question  remains  an  open 
one,  whether  the  pulpit  or  the  bar  is  the  more 
favorable  to  its  cultivation.  It  is  of  no  practical 
importance  on  which  side  the  decision  might  fall ; 
for  to  either,  there  is  ample  scope  offered  for  the 
happiest  efforts.  In  the  oratorical  department  of 
literature,  some  of  the  best  specimens  are  from  the 
domain  of  secular  eloquence.  The  pleadings  of 
advocates,  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  the  deci- 
sions of  courts — thought  and  language  have  been 
masterly  here.  Man  has  sometimes  seemed  almost 
divine. 

Man  is  but  half  educated — not  even  that,  when 
his  mind  only  receives  strength  and  polish.  The 
heart  is  the  best  part  of  our  being;  and  if  that 
be  without  its  proper  unfoldings  and  culture,  the 
true  end  of  living  cannot  be  attained.  The  soul 
must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  goodness,  and 
the  entire  moral  nature  be  made  tender  and  very 
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pitiful.  What  we  claim  is  this  ;  The  law  is  a  good 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  Look  at  its 
duties  with  this  thought  in  mind.  At  one  time  the 
criminal,  with  heart  and  hand  linked  together  in 
deeds  of  fearful  wickedness,  comes  to  you  with  his 
confessions  and  pleadings.  You  see  the  terrible 
depths  of  ruin  into  which  he  has  plunged,  and  offer 
such  aid  as  lies  in  your  power,  not  to  defend  his 
terrible  wrong,  but  that  he  may  receive  his  deserts 
according  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  if  sorry  for  his 
sin,  with  such  mitigation  as  judicial  clemency  may 
appoint.  This  you  can  do,  and  violate  no  principle 
of  right.  Again,  the  rights  of  property  have  been 
invaded ;  may  not  the  law  and  its  deputies  be  on 
an  errand  of  large  benevolence,  when  seeking  to 
adjust  those  rights  X  Personal  violence  has  been 
rendered  by  one  man  to  another.  May  not  the 
law  heal  the  wounds,  bind  up  the  bruises,  and  be 
honorable  and  sympathizing,  even  like  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good  1 

Introduce  a  man  of  ordinary  sensibilities  to  the 
scenes  of  distress  and  suffering  in  those  hospitals 
where  our  patriotic  soldiers  have  been  borne, 
mangled,  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  will  he  not 
love  man  more  and  war  less?  Go  through  the 
rooms  of  Blackwell's  Island,  and  witness  the  awful 
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ravages  of  self-inflicted  disease  ;  will  you  not  love 
virtue  more,  vice  less  ]  May  it  not  be  thus  with 
the  advocate  1  When  his  practice  leads  him 
through  the  dark  cells  of  moral  depravity  and 
the  gloomy  haunts  of  passion  and  hate,  or  along 
the  well-trodden  paths  of  knavery  and  gilded 
villainy — or  even  where  misfortune  only  has  en- 
trapped her  victim — who  may  not  be  raised  to  a 
better  life  by  such  an  experience  X  Whatever  may 
be  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  boldly  asserted,  that 
no  class  of  men  are  more  favorably  situated  for 
becoming  models  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  good, 
than  lawyers.  Away,  forever  away,  with  the  ex- 
cuse, that  those  who  plead  the  law  for  others,  must 
perish  themselves.  That  there  are  great  tempta- 
tions and  exposures  to  wrong-doing  here,  is  freely 
admitted.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  be  a  lawyer  and 
a  very  bad  man,  and  yet  hold  his  place,  when  a 
clergyman  would  quickly  fall  by  his  iniquity  ;  and 
so  the  conserving  influence  may  not  be  so  powerful 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Be  it  so.  Life  every- 
where, in  this  world  of  sin,  is  full  of  temptations. 
But  "  if  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy 
strength  is  small."  He  that  will  not  be  a  man, 
whatever  his  calling,  may  conclude  that  his  man- 
hood has  departed  ;  not  in  consequence  of  what  is 
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without   him,  but   from    causes    within    his    own 
breast. 

Human  character  must  pass  through  one  other 
process  of  training,  if  it  would  come  forth  with 
its  highest  honor  and  brightest  crown :  it  is  the 
department  of  religious  teaching,  and  a  true 
Christian  experience.  Manhood  is  never  com- 
pletely ripened,  except  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  Human  thought  cannot 
come  to  its  full  maturity,  except  as  it  commune, 
believingly,  lovingly,  with  the  thought  of  God. 
Does  the  profession  of  which  we  now  speak  present 
unusual  obstacles  to  a  holy  life  %  Then,  indeed, 
most  unfortunate  is  the  position  of  the  counsellor 
at  law.  It  cannot  be — the  thought  is  preposterous 
— that  any  of  the  claims  of  a  holy,  spiritual  law, 
are  rendered  invalid  by  reason  of  devotion  to 
enforcing  the  claims  of  human  law.  To  one  out- 
side the  circle  of  these  duties,  it  appears  to  be  the 
direct  tendency  of  the  legal  practice,  to  bring  those 
in  it  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  saving  truth. 
We  are  led  to  ask,  How  can  those  who  deal  with 
these  statutes  of  earth,  in  their  unyielding  forms 
and  rigid  demands,  escape  such  an  estimate  of  the 
immutable  law  of  God,  in  its  positive  precepts 
and  undeviating  penalties,  as  shall  lead   them  to 
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apply  to  the  only  refuge  of  deliverance  from  its 
terrible  infractions  1  for  there  is  no  man  that  liveth 
and  sinneth  not.  And  then,  when  the  value  of  an 
able  advocate  is  so  well  understood  as  in  our  civil 
courts,  especially  in  those  cases  involving  the 
question  of  life  and  death,  can  the  thoughtful 
mind  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
need  of  one,  so  able  and  willing,  like  Jesus,  to 
plead  in  his  behalf,  in  that  solemn  trial  which 
shall  at  last  overtake  us  all,  where  God  is  judge, 
and  man  is  the  impleaded  criminal  1 

Oh  !  who  that  contemplates  the  majesty  of  law, 
and  sees  in  these  statutes  and  instruments  and 
forms  of  earth,  only  the  shadows  and  symbols  of 
eternal  things  as  they  really  are,  does  not  feel 
the  need  of  that  most  animating  assurance  im- 
parted by  the  heavenly  oracle :  "  If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father." 

It  has  been  said,  with  great  propriety,  "An  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad."  It  may  be  added  with 
no  less  propriety,  He  who  stands  among  men  as 
the  interpreter  and  executive  of  law,  has  debarred 
himself  the  highest  use  of  reason,  if  he  has  not 
been  so  led  by  her  guiding  hand,  through  the  great 
temple  of  natural  and  revealed  truth,  and  along  the 
established   order   of    cause   and    effect,   law    and 
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penalty,  as  to  discover  that  his  being  can  be  har- 
monized and  perfected  only  when  led  to  adore  and 
worship  God  and  to  find  in  Christ  the  only  way  to 
eternal  life.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  "  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  theme  before  us  is  too  extended  to  be 
discussed,  as  its  merits  demand,  in  the  brief  space 
allotted  to  this  service.  There  is,  however,  less 
occasion  to  regret  this,  because  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  one  whose  mortal  remains  are  now  before 
us,  and  whose  death  has  occasioned  these  remarks, 
has,  by  a  long  and  eminent  professional  life,  so 
wrought  out  the  argument  in  impressive,  living 
forms,  that  none  can  gainsay  or  resist. 

Never  could  the  words  before  us  be  more  appro- 
priately applied  than  to  him  who  now  lies  there 
in  statue-like  repose.  What  is  the  mute  tribute  of 
this  unusual  gathering'?  The  Superior  Court  has 
paused  in  its  grave  debate,  that  the  court  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  may  be  here,  to  mingle  in  the  scene 
of  grief ;  the  Halls  of  the  University  are  deserted 
for  an  hour,  that  faculty  and  students  may  join  in 
these  solemnities  ;  the  Municipal  Authorities  are 
also  with  us,  paying  no  heartless  homage  to  de- 
parted worth  ;  while  many  an  individual  mourner, 
from    the    several   walks    and    avocations    of   life, 
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is  here  to  swell  the  throng  and  emphasize  the 
declaration,  He  was  a  lawyer  "  had  in  reputation 
among  all  the  people." 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Rachel  Steele  Barnes.  He  was  born 
in  Tolland,  Ct.,  in  1789.  The  father  was  a  lawyer 
of  distinction.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  in  1810.  He  read  law  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  his  father ;  subsequently,  with  Chauncy 
Whittlesey,  Esq.,  in  this  place,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  in  1813. 
Here  he  has  ever  since  resided,  in  the  quiet  but 
most  diligent  labors  of  his  profession.  He  was 
married  April  29,  1819,  to  Maria  Ward,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Tracy,  M.  D.,  long  and  favorably 
known  as  a  physician  in  this  community.  She 
and  her  six  children  survive  him.  Death  has  now 
for  the  first  time  entered  their  home-sanctuarv. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  no  ordinary  man.  Viewed  in  any 
light,  this  impression  would  be  made  upon  those 
who  knew  him.  He  belonged  to  that  small  class 
of  worthies  who  seek  not  honor  from  men,  in  the 
usual  forms  of  public  patronage  and  popular  ap- 
plause.    His  life  seemed  schooled  by  the  thought, 

"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 
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He  was  perfect  master  of  those  departments  of  his 
profession  which  his  practice  opened  to  him,  and 
was  no  novice  in  the  yet  broader  fields  of  inquiry. 
The  decisions  of  his  judgment  were  the  result  of 
untiring  research,  aided  by  vast  stores  of  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  the  finished  classical  education,  be- 
gun in  College  and  perfected  by  daily  application 
through  many  years,  he  had  reached  a  degree  of 
ripe  scholarship  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  wras 
quite  at  home  in  many  of  the  modern  languages, 
reading  and  translating  with  fluency  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese  and  French,  besides  being  capable 
of  appreciating  many  of  the  beauties  of  German 
literature  in  its  original  dress.  He  was  incited  to 
these  studies  by  the  love  of  learning  and  a  keen 
relish  for  the  literature  to  which  the  various 
languages  formed  the  key  ;  governed,  however,  as 
he  saw  his  children  growing  up  around  him,  by 
the  principle  which  led  another  eminent  man  to 
say :  "  If  his  son  could  not  be  as  well  educated  at 
home  as  in  the  school,  he  might  be  kept  from  so 
great  exposure  to  evil  influences."  Mr.  Barnes 
made  his  own  education,  in  connection  with  such 
aids  as  his  family  could  furnish,  the  education  of 
his  children.  How  wisely  he  judged,  how  well 
he  executed  the  assumed  task,  need  not  here  be 
spoken. 
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As  a  counsellor  at  law  his  opinion  carried  great 
weight.  His  decision  was  the  end  of  all  litigation 
to  a  very  numerous  class  of  citizens,  who  brought 
to  his  listening,  patient  ear,  their  many  complaints. 
Any  legal  instrument  drawn  by  his  accurate  pen 
was  quite  sure  to  stand  the  test  of  any  ordeal  to 
which  it  might  be  subjected  by  advocate  or  jury. 
To  say  he  was  rigidly  honest,  would  be  only  repeat- 
ing the  word  that  falls  from  every  tongue  pro- 
nouncing his  name. 

Had  the  poet  raised  his  eye,  when  he  had  written 
the  line, 

"  An  honest  man  '3  the  noblest  work  of  God," 

and  met  his  form  and  seen  his  merits  as  we  have 
known  them,  he  would  have  exclaimed,  Behold 
now  that  noblest  work  !  Had  the  old  cynic,  with 
lamp  in  hand  at  noonday,  met  him,  he  would  have 
quickly  extinguished  his  flame,  and  with  rapture 
shouted,  Here  is  the  object  of  my  search ! 

Sincerity  was  another  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  our  departed  friend.  In  his  inter- 
course with  men,  his  conduct,  if  framed  into  a 
maxim,  would  have  been  this :  "  Praise  no  man  in 
his  presence;  speak  evil  of  no  man  in  his  absence." 
Like    Nathanael,  he   was    an   Israelite  indeed,  in 
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whom  there  was  no  guile.  Remarkably  retiring  in 
his  tastes  and  habits,  it  was  permitted  to  but  few 
to  come  within  the  inner  circle  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  But  those  who  enjoyed  this  rare  felicity, 
discovered  such  truth,  purity,  and  disinterested 
benevolence,  as  to  have  occasion  to  regret  that 
the  sphere  of  this  silent  influence  had  not  been 
greatly  extended. 

To  crown  all,  he  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  his 
ripe  manhood,  when  every  faculty  of  his  mind  was 
in  full  vigor,  he  examined  with  great  care  the 
doctrines  and  claims  of  the  Gospel.  He  believed 
those  doctrines,  acknowledged  those  claims,  and 
bowed  in  a  spirit  of  homage  and  self-consecration 
before  God.  He  accepted  Christ  as  offered  to  him 
in  the  plan  of  redemption,  to  be  his  Saviour  from 
sin,  and  his  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  the 
blessed.  It  was  this  hope  that  sustained  him 
when  at  the  fords  of  Jordan;  for  when  his  sighing 
spirit  moaned,  "  I  am  a  great  sinner,"  it  brought 
the  response,  "  You  have  a  great  Saviour."  And 
what  brightness,  and  joy  even,  is  diffused  over  this 
otherwise  appalling  scene,  by  the  decisions  of  that 
hour  !  We  sorrow  not  as  others  who  have  no 
hope.  Death  here  is  simply  the  eclipse  of  life  on 
its  earthly  side,  while  the  full  orb  of  existence  has 
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passed  on  to  those  transcendent  glories  where  it 
may  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  for- 
ever and  ever. 

In  1829,  accompanied  by  her  whom  ten  years 
before  he  had  led  to  the  altar  of  wedded  life,  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation,  and  became  a  communicant  in 
this  church.  From  that  impressive  hour  to  the 
very  last  of  earth,  religion  received  no  dishonor 
from  his  life  and  influence  ;  he  bore  at  all  times 
the  Christian  in  the  man.  The  Sabbath  always 
found  him  in  his  seat  at  church,  morning  and 
afternoon,  if  impossibilities  did  not  prohibit.  And 
here  the  maxim  which  governed  his  decisions  was : 
"  If  able  to  attend  court  during  the  week,  able  to 
attend  church  on  the  Sabbath."  Noble  example, 
worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  the  profession — by  all 
men !  It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  how  quietly 
he  came  to  his  place  here,  moving  up  these  aisles  ; 
and  how  he  lingered  till  all  had  gone,  in  order 
that  no  excitement  might  provoke  his  disease  to 
give  the  fatal  blow.  His  valuable  services  were 
enlisted  in  Sabbath  school  instruction,  until  failing 
health  and  waning  strength  forbade.  Many  there 
are  who  received  and  prized  his  instructions  in 
this  department.     In  the  praises  of  Zion,  his  soul 
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found  great  delight.  For  many  years  he  held  his 
place  in  the  choir.  His  love  of  music  was  intense, 
like  that  of  Luther's.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he 
learned,  self-taught,  to  play  the  flute,  feeling  the 
need  of  the  sweet  tones  of  some  instrument  to 
vibrate  along  the  harp  of  his  devout  soul.  And 
often,  in  his  last  days,  the  softly  breathing  notes,  as 
he  touched  the  vocal  keys,  mingled  with  the  sacred 
incense  of  the  early  morning. 

The  event  of  his  death,  which  we  so  greatly 
deplore,  came  not  to  him,  or  those  about  him, 
without  its  timely  and  kindly  premonitions.  For 
six  years  an  incurable  disease  had  taken  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  life,  and,  like  the  servant  of  the 
king  of  Macedon,  was  daily  admonishing  him : 
"  Remember  thou  art  mortal."  That  he  has  lived 
thus  long  is  due,  under  the  favor  of  Providence,  to 
the  even  tenor  of  his  life  and  thought,  eminent 
medical  skill,  and  that  watchful  solicitude,  both  of 
filial  and  conjugal  love,  which  ministered  so  becom- 
ingly to  every  necessity.  But  oh !  if  the  prayers 
of  this  entire  community  could  have  done  the  deed, 
who  shall  say  how  far  the  shadow  of  the  degrees 
on  the  sun-dial  of  his  existence  would  have  been 
turned  backward  !  And  yet  it  is  permitted  to  only 
a  few  to  come  to  the  closing  scene  with  more  cause 
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for  gratitude  than  had  he.  The  rare  felicity  was 
granted  to  him,  of  seeing  all  his  children  walking 
in  the  truth,  established  in  family  relations ;  and  of 
going  to  his  last  repose  with  no  household  graves 
by  his  side.  The  beauty  of  his  waning  life  was 
well  depicted  in  the  tribute  paid  to  one  who  was  a 
brother,  in  the  two-fold  relation  of  professional  life 
and  family  ties. 

"While  he  was  in  a  condition  which  would  have 
made  some  men  forget  all  but  self  and  suffering, 
his  expansive  benevolence,  worthy  of  its  celestial 
origin,  constantly  flowed  out  to  his  fellow-beings. 
His  intellect  was  still  firm  and  vigorous,  after  years 
of  severe  disease  had  taken  from  his  body  almost 
all  power  but  that  of  endurance,  and  his  feelings, 
instead  of  being  soured  by  disappointment  and 
calamity,  grew  more  tender  and  affectionate." 

His  dying,  like  his  life,  was  tranquil.  For  a 
few  days  he  had  been  more  than  usually  exercised 
with  pain.  His  last  night  was  a  season  of  very 
great  physical  suffering ;  under  its  influence,  his 
mind  wandered  for  a  time  from  its  health-moorings. 
At  mid-day,  thought  once  more  became  serene, 
healthful ;  a  few  words  were  spoken  ;  hopes  were 
encouraged  that  immediate  danger  had  passed;  but 
it  was  only  the  gleam ings  of  the  spear,  even  then 
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piercing  his  heart.  His  head  bowed  upon  his 
bosom,  while  seated  in  his  chair,  and  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  earth. 

"  He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace." 

In  the  demise  of  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Middlesex  Bar 
loses  the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored of  its  members.  All  who  met  him  on  his 
entrance  to  public  life,  as  associates  in  the  profes- 
sion, have  passed  away  before  him.  Others  who 
stood  for  a  time  by  his  side,  and  came  but  half-way 
to  the  goal,  fell  before  him.  Bright  lights  these, 
shining  for  a  season ;  now  extinguished.  Of  the 
earlier,  were  Hosmer  and  Russell,  Whittlesey  and 
Storrs ;  of  the  later,  Griswold  and  Spencer.  May 
the  honors  of  the  bar,  its  influence  for  good,  not 
be  diminished,  though  those  who  once  had  here  a 
name  and  a  glory  are  no  more.  May  the  virtues 
of  the  dead  be  perpetuated  in  the  living;  and  when 
another  and  another  of  the  brotherhood  shall  pass 
away,  may  the  memorial  be  then  as  now  : 

"  A  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  reputation  among 
all  the  people." 
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SERMON. 


1  Cor.  xv.  54 :    "  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass   the   saying  that  is 
written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

A  struggle  for  life,  ending  for  this  world  in  death, 
bnt  for  the  invisible  world  in  the  victory  of  the  eter- 
nal life  of  the  spirit,  is  the  lot  of  man,  as  we  view  his 
existence  on  the  earth,  and  interpret  his  destiny  by 
faith  in  God. 

In  man,  as  we  first  see  him,  as  he  first  sees  himself, 
and  as  he  first  acts  and  suffers  in  life,  we  find  merely 
a  living  soul,  such  as  Paul  says  the  first  Adam  was 
made,  without  visible  token  of  his  native  divinity,  un- 
conscious of  the  kingliness  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
hidden  and  indestructibly  perfect  spirit  sprung  from 
God,  not  obedient  to  the  sacred  law  of  that  inner 
heavenly  man,  and  so  self-excluded  from  the  inalien- 
able sonship  of  an  heir  of  God.  The  popular  ideas 
of  human  nature  and  its  common  first  tendencies,  the 
largely  prevalent  fears  and  teachings  in  regard  to  the 
peril  and  the  saving  of  the  soul,  and  the  usual  types 
of  human  virtue  and  human  hope,  are  on  this  lower 
level  of  the  development  of  man.     Here  he  is  as  if 


under  nature  only  ;  without  God,  except  by  some 
formal  provision  in  special  cases ;  a  creature  of  sin, 
and  a  child  of  wrath  ;  crushed  by  woes,  and  stricken 
with  fear ;  in  the  highest  duty,  under  hard  law  ;  with 
the  brightest  hope,  but  snatched  from  burnings  ever- 
lasting ;  and  shut  up  to  a  communion  which  permits 
no  broad  human  fellowship,  which  denies  the  inde- 
structible covenants  of  human  love.  In  reality,  if  we 
dismiss  the  vain  hope  of  a  separate  life  for  a  select 
few,  —  a  hope  as  unnatural  to  the  love  which  man 
should  be  as  it  is  untrue  to  the  love  which  God  is,  — 
we  see  that  man,  knowing  himself  only  as  a  living 
soul,  is  born  to  trouble  without  remedy,  and  to  the 
fear  of  death  without  relief. 

But  that  which  he  is  made  to  himself,  by  the  dark- 
ness of  his  understanding  alienating  him  from  the  life 
of  God,  does  not  affect  the  everlasting  fact  of  the 
foundation  of  his  nature,  and  of  his  growth,  in  the 
communication  of  divinity  to  his  spirit  from  the  one 
Spirit  which  is  the  only  God,  Father  of  all  care,  eter- 
nal Word  of  all  wisdom,  and  holy  Comforter  of  ,all 
grief  unto  full  help  and  heaven  for  man.  As  the 
years  of  man  and  the  ages  of  the  race  go  on,  this  fact 
makes  itself  manifest  in  the  dawning  of  light,  the 
springing  of  hope,  and  the  growth  of  faith,  —  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hero,  and  the  serenity  of  the  saint ;  until,  in  one 
transcendent  normal  instance,  a  Master  of  men  and  a 


Captain  of  salvation  is  set  forth  to  show  what  man 
shall  be,  what  man  is  in  the  finished  estate  of  an  heir 
of  God,  his  humanity  completed  with  the  fulness  of 
that  divinity  by  which  he  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Father,  the  heir  of  eternal  life,  and  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Christ  who  thus  outruns  his  race,  to  be  to  his 
fellows  in  humanity  a  standard  lifted  up  of  their  di- 
vinity, a  witness  to  God  with  us,  though  coming  to  his 
own,  and  not  received  to  this  day  in  all  the  simplicity 
and  glory  of  his  mission,  because  obscured  from  the 
first  by  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  will  of  God 
in  him  and  the  word  of  God  by  him,  was  clearly  in 
Paul's  mind,  as  he  has  been  substantially  in  the  purer 
faith  of  the  Christian  ages,  the  earnest  and  verifying 
instance  of  the  superiority  of  man  to  every  foe,  and 
his  ultimate  victory,  in  the  order  of  God,  over  every 
enemy,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  sting  of  death, 
the  strength  of  sin,  and  the  terror  of  the  grave.  Thus 
taking  for  man  the  helmet  of  salvation  in  the  crown 
of  his  sonship  in  God,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit  in 
the  inspired  sense  of  divinity  within,  after  the  pattern 
of  Christ  and  his  teaching  of  the  coming  kingdom, 
Paul  made  with  heroic  heart  that  good  fight  against 
the  ills  of  life,  and  the  power  of  evil,  and  the  doubt  of 
the  world,  whose  record  is  the  noblest  page  of  all  the 
history  of  the  work  of  man,  as  the  story  of  Jesus  is 
the  brightest  page  of  all  the  history  of  the  nature  of 
man. 
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In  the  light  of  what  Jesus  was  and  Paul  did,  we 
can  best  judge  the  nature  and  the  doings  of  man,  and 
especially  of  those  men  who  have  eminently  followed 
Paul  in  pressing  forward  for  the  mark  of  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ.  And  this  is  the 
divine  judgment,  which  takes  the  testimony  of  the 
divinity  of  the  spirit,  setting  the  struggles  of  the  bur- 
dened soul  in  the  light  of  incarnate  victory,  quenching 
the  shadow  of  human  faults  and  failings  in  the  insuf- 
ferable light  of  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  unveiling  the  silent  and  secret 
heroism  of  that  faithful  walk  with  God  whose  record 
is  on  high.  As,  in  these  fragrant  and  blooming  sym- 
bols of  perfected  life,  we  forget  the  seed  and  the  clod 
from  which  they  sprang ;  so  in  the  day  of  loving  judg- 
ment, which  is  God's  final  judgment,  we  ought  to  re- 
member chiefly  that  heroic  wholeness  of  the  spirit  in 
which  our  departed  lived  the  true  life,  did  the  good 
work,  and  kept  faith,  hope,  and  love  unto  the  end. 
Affection  and  justice  alike  demand  of  his  pulpit  to- 
day all  that  choice  flowers  for  the  sense  and  true 
words  for  the  soul  can  express,  if  only  for  the  fact 
that  our  friend  died  as  much  true  minister  here, 
to  the  extent  of  his  activity,  as  if  actual  occupant  of 
his  pulpit  and  parochial  position.  How  he  won 
respect  and  affection  with  you  all,  overcoming  how 
much  by  sheer  force  of  transparent  truth  and  fidelity, 
and  how  he  has  not  and  cannot  lose  one  jot  or  tittle 


of  this  honor  and  love,  there  is  indeed  no  necessity  to 
relate  to  yon,  who  are  the  open  epistle  of  his  praise. 
How  he  has  been  simply  and  wholly  true  to  the 
actual  occupant  of  his  place,  as  thoughtful  and  gene- 
rous to  an  unknown  and  unchosen  successor  as  he 
could  have  been  to  a  tried  and  selected  executor  of 
his  own  life-wishes,  pursuing  magnanimity  without 
study  and  without  display  by  the  necessity  of  his 
nature,  —  this  is  its  own  beautiful  monument.  It  is 
needful,  however,  to  retrace  the  course  of  a  life 
whose  close  alone  we  saw  here,  in  order  to  set  in  its 
true  light  what  I  feel  to  be  an  unusual  example  of 
elevated  and  elevating  character. 

Theodore  Tebbets  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
Noah  Tebbets  and  of  Mary  Esther  Woodman;  and 
was  born  at  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  April  1,  1831.  Few 
New-England  men  could  count  among  their  ances- 
tors a  greater  number  of  families  of  sterling  merit. 
Eor  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  home  of  the 
family  had  been  in  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  and  to 
this  place  they  returned  when  Theodore  was  in  his 
fourth  year.  In  his  fathers  home,  especially  in  his 
father  s  law-office,  in  this  quiet  country  town,  was 
rapidly  developed  the  nature  in  which  so  many  in- 
herited capacities  met,  with  a  large  preponderance  of 
the  activities  of  the  mind  which  had  made  the  father 
more  disposed  to  study  than  to  the  usual  sports  of 
childhood.     It  is  significant,  as  an  indication  of  his 
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early  and  profound  fitness  for  the  vocation  upon 
which  he  finally  entered,  that  his  first  emphatic  expe- 
rience was  a  decided  choice  between  the  old  and  the 
new  in  religious  faith.  Before  the  close  of  his  tenth 
year,  he  encountered,  under  circumstances  of  extraor- 
dinary pressure,  the  idea  of  getting  his  soul  saved  by 
his  own  exercise  and  profession  of  particular  senti- 
timents  and  beliefs ;  and,  with  all  the  force  of  a  cha- 
racter already  pure  and  strong,  he  cast  for  ever  from 
him  the  vain  conceit.  In  the  unaffected  modesty  and 
sincerity  of  a  manly  child,  he  shrank  with  intense  pain 
from  the  practical  expression  of  this  idea  in  the 
religious  excitement  under  the  pressure  of  which  he 
was  brought.  So  deep  was  this  experience,  so  wholly 
did  it  spring  from  the  genuine  humility  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  so  painful  had  been  that  temptation  to 
fall  from  the  simple  grace  of  a  humble  walk,  that 
the  detailed  history  of  it  was  a  sacred  confidence  ; 
while  the  fact  itself  made  him  not  only  fearfully  sin- 
cere, but  scrupulously  reserved,  in  the  profession  of 
his  inward  life. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  inheritance  and  inspira- 
tion of  his  father's  character  that  so  young  a  believer 
was  so  true  to  the  inward  law.  Judge  Tebbets,  the 
father  of  Theodore,  although  not  a  church-member, 
and  shrinking  from  what  seemed  to  him  "  almost  a 
profane  proclamation  of  his  own  worth,"  as  well  as 
not  assenting  to  the  prevalent  creed,  was  remarkable 
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for  benevolence,  tenacity  of  affection,  humble  trust 
in  God,  and  spotless  integrity.  He  inherited  a  fee- 
ble constitution,  strong  and  reserved  feelings,  quick 
and  varied  capacities,  and  a  most  sacred  memory  of 
the  mother  who  died  when  he  was  but  eleven  years 
old,  and  who  drew  him  all  his  life  so  near  to  the  un- 
seen and  the  eternal,  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  he 
sought  no  communion  of  the  saints  "  of  the  earth, 
earthy."  An  accomplished  lawyer,  a  thorough  and 
ready  scholar,  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  sanctities  of 
home,  gifted  and  genial  in  conversation,  open  and 
sincere  in  opinion,  reverent  of  human  nature,  uni- 
formly generous  and  kind,  studious  of  outward  nature 
as  God's  work,  and  unconscious  as  a  child  of  his  own 
powers,  he  made  Theodore  the  companion  of  his  life 
and  studies  and  work  to  an  extent  unusual  even  be- 
tween friends  of  equal  years  ;  implanting  in  him  very 
early  an  ardent  love  of  the  law,  a  remarkable  ac- 
quaintance with  its  principles  and  forms,  a  strong 
taste  for  classical  scholarship  and  English  literature, 
a  passion  for  integrity  and  fidelity  in  all  humble  as 
well  as  high  places,  a  vigorous  sincerity  of  every  pure 
emotion,  a  thorough  and  modest  distaste  for  senti- 
mental demonstration,  and,  in  and  over  and  above  all, 
an  intense  and  reverent  love  of  this  so  helpful  and  so 
honored  father,  which  drew  the  soul  of  the  child  up 
heights  of  manliness  and  intelligence  and  culture 
rarely  attained  by  youth  of  twice  his  years.     Thus 
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the  susceptible  child  had,  from  the  first,  a  present  and 
ingrafted  example  of  the  divinity  of  a  true  spirit  in 
man,  and  of  the  nature  of  pure  religion  to  aim  simply 
at  truth  in  the  inward  parts  and  the  daily  life,  in  hum- 
ble and  entire  trust  in  God.  Of  necessity,  therefore, 
he  saw  in  man,  not  a  doomed  son  of  Adam,  but  a 
spirit  sprung  from  God ;  in  faith,  not  a  passport 
out  of  a  human  lot  of  woe  and  wrath,  but  earnest 
and  trusting  obedience  to  God's  good-will  to  all ;  and 
in  religion,  not  the  profession  of  our  sentiment  for 
the  saving  of  self,  but  reverence  for  God  and  his 
kingdom  in  all  unto  wholeness  of  nature  and  condi- 
tion and  destiny  in  eternal  walk  with  God,  and  life 
in  him.  Thus  he  became  by  inward  development, 
and  the  mediation  of  divinely  true  fatherhood,  what 
he  was  not  made  by  outward  religious  training,  — 
a  liberal  believer  of  the  purest  sort. 

The  death  of  his  father,  Sept.  9,  1844,  deprived 
Theodore,  about  the  middle  of  his  fourteenth  year, 
of  the  human  presence  and  fellowship  which  was 
to  him  his  world  and  his  church,  his  great  help 
for  life  and  for  faith  and  feeling,  the  shelter  and 
the  strength  of  his  active  and  sensitive  nature.  It 
was  like  violently  tearing  away  in  mid-winter  the 
walls  of  a  green-house  filled  with  rare  and  delicate 
plants  just  coming  to  their  first  bloom,  leaving  to 
fatal  chill  the  tender  and  precious  products  of  a  rich 
nature  and  unusual  care.     It  was  emphatic  proof  of 
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strength  of  character  in  one  so  bereaved  of  his  strong- 
est stay,  both  for  the  spirit  and  for  the  world,  that  he 
wholly  covered  the  wound  from  which  his  life  ebbed, 
though  it  was  a  veil  of  silence  and  of  merely  acciden- 
tal and  external  manners  which  he  drew  over  his 
stricken  and  bleeding  heart ;  and  that  he  made  with 
patient  courage  a  manly  struggle  to  supply  to  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  still  little  ones  what  a  boy 
could  of  their  loss.  He  was  older  by  ten  years  at  the 
father's  death  than  the  surviving  younger  sons  ;  and  it 
therefore  fell  on  him  to  do  and  to  bear  first  of  all  in 
the  rough  encounter  with  the  world  to  which  a  family 
deprived  of  its  head  and  support,  and  with  narrow 
means,  is  inevitably  brought.  He  had  now,  as  al- 
ways, what  he  never  failed  to  prize,  —  the  care  of  a 
devoted  mother,  a  woman  of  zealous  piety,  of  ardent 
Methodist  faith,  and  of  judicious  and  faithful  labors 
within  and  without  her  own  house  ;  and,  when  it  was 
plain  that  the  whole  bent  of  Theodore's  nature  was 
toward  the  higher  labors  of  the  cultivated  mind, 
members  of  his  mother's  family  lent  their  ampler 
means  to  aid  him  in  his  chosen  career.  The  sorrow 
of  his  own  soul,  while  it  blighted  somewhat  the  out- 
ward expression,  blessed  the  inward  man  with  a  near 
sense  of  the  invisible  and  the  eternal :  so  that  he  after- 
wards denied  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  sleep  of 
the  soul  after  death,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  presence  to  his  spirit  of  a  beloved  fa- 
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ther's  spirit ;  and  ascribed  his  best  life  to  the  spiritual 
quickening  gained  and  sustained  by  the  undying  and 
unbroken  influence  and  support  of  this  cherished 
presence.  He  so  accepted  his  life,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances of  trial  and  difficulty,  as  to  prove  — 

"That  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath." 

During  the  four  years  which  intervened  between 
his  father's  death  and  his  admission  to  the  sophomore 
class  in  Harvard  College,  Theodore  passed  through 
the  experiences  which  formed  his  introduction  to  the 
wider  world,  —  some  of  discomfort,  and  some  helpful. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  made  at  the  Phillips 
Academy,  at  Exeter,  N.H. ;  where  he  obtained  a  scho- 
larship, the  insufficient  aid  of  which  he  eked  out 
by  humble  industries,  by  a  winter  of  school-keep- 
ing, and  still  more  by  a  cheerful  disregard  of  priva- 
tions whose  peril  he  was  too  hopeful  and  too  self- 
denying  to  suspect.  In  the  academy,  he  held  a  high 
rank  for  manliness  and  force  of  character,  and  for 
accurate  and  elegant  scholarship  :  here  also  he  formed 
genial  and  warm  fellowships  which  never  failed.  His 
short  and  first  experiment  at  this  time  in  the  difficult 
art  of  teaching  was  a  success  the  more  signal  and 
gratifying  from  the  fact,  that  the  burly  pupils  of  his 
winter  common-school  at  first  resolved  that  the  aca- 
demy-boy should  never  control  them,  yet  were  con- 
trolled not  only  to  obedience,  but  to  enthusiasm  and 
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affection.  At  the  close  of  his  thorough  course  of 
study  at  Exeter,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1848, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  course. 

In  college,  Theodore  Tebbets  loved  scholarship  for 
its  own  sake,  and  for  the  hope  of  service  to  the  world ; 
he  also  sought  its  honors  ardently,  that  he  might  jus- 
tify the  expectations  with  which  he  had  been  already 
fixed  on  as  a  future  instructor  at  Exeter.  Reticent 
by  nature,  reserved  by  habit,  extremely  suspicious  of 
insincere  demonstration,  as  averse  to  empty  manners 
as  he  was  tenacious  of  genial  manhood,  his  outward 
bearing  was  an  imperfect  manifestation  of  the  real 
qualities  within ;  although  these  qualities,  once  known, 
were  the  secure  basis  of  friendships  far  sweeter  and 
stronger  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  more  conformed 
to  the  ways  of  society,  but  of  less  pure  and  vigorous 
human  sympathies.  To  many  he  was  little  known, 
or  was  not  rightly  known ;  while,  by  a  few  at  least,  his 
mind  was  admired,  his  heart  loved,  his  society  sought, 
and  his  winning  power  fully  acknowledged. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  early  passion  for  the 
law,  which  his  father's  memory  had  consecrated,  was 
gradually  weakened  by  the  spiritual  attractions  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
thorough  truth  and  pure  aspiration  of  his  nature,  that 
he  was  thus  weaned  from  his  ardent  desire  and  the 
fixed  resolve  of  long  years  to  follow  in  his  father's 
steps.     In  one  of  his  vacation-letters,  he  speaks  of  the 
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revival  of  his  early  feeling  for  the  law  while  spending 
some  days  in  the  old  familiar  office  of  his  father,  but 
declares  that  it  does  not  shake  his  purpose  to  preach 
and  to  teach  the  gospel.  Throughout  his  letters  at 
this  time,  there  are  traces  of  conscientious  pause  and 
self-distrust,  in  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  an  office 
whose  sacredness  and  importance  he  so  weightily 
dwelt  upon  in  this  pulpit.  He  expressed  to  you  at 
the  last,  what  he  felt  from  the  first,  "  an  ardent  faith 
in  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  ministry;"  "  a  profound 
sense  of  the  grand  opportunities  and  urgent  demands," 
"  the  dignified  and  blessed  privilege,  of  this  responsi- 
ble and  solemn  office."  While  in  college,  Mr.  Teb- 
bets  was  attracted  to  the  South  Congregational  Church 
in  Boston,  then  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton ;  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting 
friendship,  and  in  whose  Sunday  school  he  rendered 
efficient  service.  It  evinced  the  catholic  breadth  of 
his  sympathies,  that  the  cordiality  and  lasting  satisfac- 
tion of  their  intercourse  was  unbroken  to  the  end. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  college  course,  our 
friend  was  assisted  by  the  loan  of  money  for  his  most 
necessary  expenses  ;  and,  upon  graduating  with  high 
honors  in  1851,  he  at  once  returned  to  Exeter  as  an 
instructor  in  the  Academy,  in  order  to  repay  these 
loans,  and  to  provide  means  for  further  prosecuting 
his  studies.  As  a  teacher,  he  developed  his  rare  fac- 
ulty of  winning  the  favor  of  those  least  predisposed 
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to  sympathy  with  his  character  and  office.  With  no 
sacrifice  of  dignity  or  success  as  an  instructor,  he  ob- 
tained the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  his  pupils, 
and  discharged  every  duty  of  his  position  so  accepta- 
bly, that,  after  his  return  to  Cambridge,  the  trustees 
of  the  Academy  voted  him  a  considerable  gratuity 
beyond  what  they  regarded  a  sufficient  salary  for  the 
office. 

Before  the  close  of  his  second  year  here,  the  proffer 
of  renewed  aid  enabled  him  to  enter  at  once  upon 
his  theological  studies,  which  he  did  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  the  spring  of  1853.  Here  not 
only  did  he  attend  successfully  to  his  studies,  and 
assist  himself  during  the  last  year  by  taking  a  private 
pulpit,  —  a  means  to  which  he  afterwards  still  further 
resorted  for  lifting  off  the  burden  of  debt,  —  but  he 
also  made  occasional  contributions  of  unusual  literary 
merit  to  religious  periodicals;  and  from  October,  1854, 
preached  almost  every  Sunday.  He  first  preached, 
but  for  three  Sundays  only,  in  the  summer  of  1853. 
His  first  sermon  was  upon  "  A  Finished  Life,"  in 
which  he  describes  success  as  consisting,  "  not  in  the 
gross  amount  of  what  we  do,  but  in  the  religious 
spirit  of  our  labors,  in  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  our  lives ; "  an  almost  prophetic  anticipation,  not 
only  of  his  own  work,  but  of  his  destiny,  in  the  min- 
istry. 

Before  the  close  of  his  seminary  course,  Mr.  Teb- 
bets  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Unitarian 
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Society  in  Lowell;  and  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1855,  he  was  ordained  to  this  charge.  After  a  ministry 
of  bnt  ten  days,  having  preached  but  two  Sundays,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  and  lingering  fever,  under 
which  he  languished  for  many  weeks  :  and  when,  at 
last,  a  promise  of  returning  health  appeared,  permitting 
his  removal  to  the  residence  of  a  relative  at  Cambridge, 
renewed  illness,  of  a  painful  and  dangerous  character, 
brought  him  again  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  early  in 
December  ;  the  shattering  effects  of  which  compelled 
him,  after  eight  weary  months,  to  resign  his  charge  at 
Lowell  in  May,  1856.  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
here,  how  sad  it  was  that  one  so  little  prone  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  needs,  so  ill  qualified  to  struggle 
with  physical  disabilities,  so  largely  and  nobly  devoted 
to  intellectual  labors,  and  so  burdened  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  self-support,  should  not  have  earlier  felt  the 
blessing  of  that  tender  care  and  abounding  generosity 
which  later  smoothed  his  path  and  soothed  his  pain. 
Then  might  the  fond  affection  and  the  noble  friendship 
which  first  offered  him  full  sympathy  for  his  higher 
longings,  and  adequate  relief  from  heavy  care,  have 
saved  to  the  world  a  life  full  of  rare  promise,  lost 
now,  not  so  much  by  any  single  calamity,  as  by  the 
long  insufficiency  of  that  human  help  which  is  the 
human  shield  against  all  calamities. 

Although  there  were  fears  that  Mr.  Tebbets's  phy- 
sical powers  were  already  broken,  he  recovered  suf- 
ficiently, under  the  restorative  influence  of  a  summer 
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at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  to  feel  confident  of  sound 
health;  and  resumed  preaching  Sept.  21,  1856,  after 
an  interruption  of  almost  a  year.  On  the  first  Sunday 
of  November,  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  this 
pulpit ;  and  was  further  heard  as  a  candidate,  Nov. 
30  and  Dec.  21.  He  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  Dec.  29  ;  assumed  the  supply  of  the  pulpit,  by 
exchange,  Feb.  15,  1857  ;  and,  on  the  loth  of  April, 
was  installed  as  pastor.  In  a  little  less  than  one  year 
and  ten  months  (Feb.  6,  1859),  his  labors  were  sus- 
pended by  an  illness  which  had  been  stealing  upon 
him  for  some  time.  After  an  absence  of  five  months 
in  the  pursuit  of  health,  during  which  the  pulpit  was 
generously  supplied  by  the  parish,  and  his  expenses 
met  by  the  thoughtful  kindness  which  never  failed 
him  here,  he  preached  with  new  hopes  "  A  Pastor's 
Greeting  to  his  People,"  on  the  3d  of  July,  1859  ;  a 
touching  witness  to  his  affectionate  devotion  to  his 
charge,  and  his  loving  trust  in  the  paternal  care  of 
God.  He  had  reached  only  the  third  Sunday  of  this 
renewal  of  his  labors,  when  he  was  again  prostrated 
with  serious  illness,  from  which  he  never  sufficiently 
recovered  to  return  to  his  pulpit.  In  the  following 
October,  he  tendered  a  resignation  of  his  ministry. 
To  this  you  made  the  "  noble  and  affectionate  re- 
sponse "  which  encouraged  him  to  anticipate  a  return 
to  his  "  pleasant  labors  "  here.  But,  after  some  months 
of  waiting  and  of  journeying,  the  impossibility   of 
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further  labor  in  the  profession  was  so  manifest,  that 
your  beloved  minister  was  compelled  to  "  the  hard 
and  sad  duty"  of  offering  a  final  resignation  of  his 
charge.  On  the  29th  of  July,  his  farewell  discourse 
was  read  to  you  by  his  early  and  devoted  friend ;  and 
with  your  words  of  tender  regret,  and  your  renewed 
tokens  of  grateful  regard,  he  went  out  from  among 
you.  With  such  strength  as  a  year  of  rest  and  medi- 
cal care  afforded,  he  renewed  his  residence  here  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  hopeful  still  of  life  ;  and,  for  more 
than  a  year,  made  a  noble  struggle  to  lift  his  cross, 
and  do  the  work  which  was  left  him  to  do.  But  the 
end  of  labors  and  of  burdens  came  at  last ;  and  after 
a  brief  and  most  happy  residence  in  New  York,  a 
closing  season  of  the  quiet  domestic  life  which  was 
his  most  sacred  delight,  he  was  released  from  mortal 
woes  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Jan.  29,  1863. 
It  is  matter  of  comfort  to  us  all,  that  here  his  home 
remained  ;  that  here  he  was  still  cherished  with  un- 
stinting and  noble  regard ;  and  that,  to  our  sympa- 
thies, his  precious  remains  were  returned  for  the  last 
sad  office  of  mourning  love. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Tebbets  was  singularly  true  and 
direct,  both  in  its  inspiration,  and  access  to  God,  and 
in  its  sympathy  and  service  for  man.  His  faith  was 
free  and  fearless,  — "  always  true  to  a  progressive 
Christian  consciousness ;  "  accepting  "  no  other  Lord 
of  thoughts  and  words  than  the  God  of  truth  and 
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love  ;  "  and  declaring  "  unimportant  the  forms  of 
doctrine,  evangelical  or  transcendental,  compared 
with  the  likeness  of  the  life  to  Christ's,  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  spirit  to  God's."  His  utterance  was 
"without  seeking  mortal  favor  or  shrinking  from 
mortal  blame,"  and  with  that  transfiguring  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  of  power  which  belongs  to  the 
genuine  minister  of  the  truth  of  God.  In  his  first 
sermon  in  his  first  parish,  there  was  a  judicious  but 
thorough  widening  of  the  application  of  the  gospel, 
by  which  room  was  made  for  whatever  might  seem  to 
his  unrestrained  conscience  an  application  of  the  pure 
good-will  of  God,  with  express  and  extended  mention 
of  the  several  great  reforms  of  the  day.  His  sensi- 
bilities were  quick  and  deep  within,  pure  as  living 
water,  true  to  the  demands  of  simple  humanity ;  and 
it  was  for  truth  only,  and  in  extreme  self-distrust,  that 
he  so  little  opened  his  heart  where  society  expects 
the  expression  of  sentiment,  but  too  often  does  not 
respect  its  divine  nature  and  sacred  use.  To  the 
proffer  of  friendship,  and  to  the  clear  call  of  human 
yearning,  his  heart  was  never  closed.  Among  the 
people,  who  have  not  learned  to  desecrate  the  divini- 
ties of  human  feeling,  and  who  demand  nothing  out 
of  the  heart  for  form  and  show,  he  was  ever  open 
and  hearty ;  and  not  a  few,  wherever  he  went,  will 
witness,  that  with  him,  of  all  men,  heart  was  joined  to 
heart  as  with  hardly  any  that  are  left  on  earth.     He 
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indeed  kept  his  inward  nature  with  reserve,  but  it  was 
for  divine  uses ;  and  wherever  he  found  an  open  access 
to  a  soul,  either  the  invitation  of  affection  or  the  call 
of  duty,  he  entered  with  simple  human  sympathy, 
with  direct  force  of  the  unveiled  spirit :  and  the  hold 
which  he  obtained  was  like  the  striving  of  a  messen- 
ger from  God  ;  the  comfort  which  he  brought,  like 
bread  of  eternal  life. 

In  his  preaching,  as  you  know  so  well,  the  man 
stood  up,  keeping  nothing  back ;  pouring  out  the  re- 
sources of  his  soul,  the  plain  sense  of  the  experience 
of  man  and  the  demands  and  help  of  God,  with  a 
richness  of  illustration  from  his  wide  and  varied  read- 
ing which  wonderfully  sustained  and  impressed  his 
thought.  Those  who  have  conversed  much  with  his 
mind,  and  who  know  the  veil  hardly  rent  away  from 
his  inward  life,  must  deeply  feel  that  the  promise  of 
all  his  faculties  exceeded  even  the  unusual  perform- 
ance of  his  short  career.  It  is  not  often  that  men 
appear  directly  moved  by  a  quick  sense  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  which  God  is. 
A  Paul,  a  Luther,  a  Wesley,  thus  converse  with  eter- 
nal realities,  and  rise  on  the  world  in  the  majesty  of 
this  inspiration  ;  but  after  them  comes  a  long  succes- 
sion of  learners  of  their  words,  who  hear  but  the  echo 
of  the  voice  of  God  in  venerable  tradition.  We  are 
come  to  the  dawn  of  the  long-expected  age  of  the 
Spirit,  to  that  hour  of  which  Christ  prophesied  to  the 
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woman  of  Samaria ;  and  the  life  of  him  we  mourn, 
short  as  it  was,  and  humble  as  he  thought  it,  was  a 
precious  fruit  of  the  new  faith  in  the  presence  of  God 
with  man.  The  sense  of  this  vocation  which  he  had, 
his  sacred  passion  for  this  ministry  of  the  spirit  and 
the  truth  of  the  Father's  worship,  filled  full  the  cup 
of  his  sadness  when  he  surrendered  all,  and  with 
burdened  and  broken  body  and  bleeding  feet,  but  with 
lofty  and  patient  cheer,  pressed  the  footsteps  of  Christ, 
until  captivity  was  led  captive,  and  death  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  For  we  know  of  a  certainty,  by  a 
faith  whose  evidence  is  like  the  sun,  that  a  life  so 
prepared,  so  begun  in  inward  truth,  so  frustrated  for 
earth,  and  so  outlasting  here  the  failing  frame,  has 
its  progress,  its  success,  its  utter  triumph  of  all  de- 
lights of  the  heart  and  all  nobilities  of  life,  in  that 
new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness. 
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APPENDIX. 


Letter  from  Rev.  Theodore  Tebbets  to  his  People,  and  Resignation  of 
his  Pastorate. 

Appledoee  House,  Isles  of  Shoals, 

Oct.  19,  1859. 
To  the  First  Parish  in  Medford. 

My  beloved  Friends,  —  In  this  sorrowful  interruption  of  our 
personal  intercourse,  my  thoughts  and  hopes  are  constantly  revert- 
ing to  you  ;  and  I  know,  better  even  than  before,  how  strong  and 
vital  is  my  attachment  to  my  people,  and  how  deep  and  perma- 
nent my  interest  in  their  welfare  and  happiness.  I  have  had  new 
assurance  too,  in  countless  ways  that  have  cheered  my  heart, 
of  the  readiness  of  their  sympathies,  and  of  the  warmth  of  their 
affection,  for  their  sick  and  absent  pastor. 

You  will  therefore,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  receive  some  direct 
information  concerning  my  health  and  plans,  since  they  concern 
the  parish  nearly  as  much  as  they  do  the  minister  :  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  ever  since  I  came  to  these  islands,  my 
health  has  been  steadily,  and  of  late  rapidly,  improving ;  so  that 
now  it  is  better,  in  every  respect,  than  when  I  came  home  from  the 
"West,  last  June.  There  has  been  no  symptom  of  a  return  of  my 
original  disorder ;  and  every  day  still  witnesses  a  continued  gain. 

Yet,  though  these  facts  are  all  of  the  most  encouraging  kind, 
my  physician  advises,  that,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  entire 
restoration  to  perfect  health,  I  should  abstain  from  preaching,  and 
lead  a  comparatively  idle  life  for  some  months  ;  although  I  may 
be  able  to  reside  among  you,  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  pastor 
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in  whole  or  in  part.  And  this  advice  my  own  judgment  pro- 
nounces wise,  though  my  heart  protests. 

Now,  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  two  facts :  that,  in  this 
interval,  your  interests  as  a  parish  may  suffer  through  the  want 
of  a  permanent  preacher  and  a  working  pastor  ;  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  while  thus  so  idle,  I  shall  not  be  performing  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  me  by  virtue  of  our  relation  as  minister  and  people. 
Accordingly,  both  my  conscience  and  my  regard  for  your  welfare 
direct  me  to  but  oue  course  ;  namely,  to  give  you  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  minister  more  able  —  he  cannot  be  more 
willing  —  to  serve  you  faithfully  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  parish. 

And  therefore,  though  I  confess  that  to  write  these  words 
causes  me  a  pang  of  unutterable  sorrow,  because  I  thus  surrender 
not  only  the  highest  ambition,  but  the  chief  happiness,  of  my  life, 
I  resign  into  your  hands  the  office  of  pastor  which  I  received  from 
you  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

And  may  the  everlasting  Father  give  us  all  a  clear  vision  to 
discern,  an  unfaltering  courage  to  do,  and  a  cheerful  patience 
to  bear,  his  holy  will  ! 

With  unchanging  affection,  your  friend  and  pastor, 

Theodore  Tebbets. 


Response  of  the  Parish,  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Tebbets's  Resignation, 
Nov.  7,  1859. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  receive  from  our  '  sick  and  absent  pastor,'  Theo- 
dore Tebbets,  new  assurances  of  his  returning  health,  with  the  encoura- 
ging prospect  of  his  entire  restoration,  with  great  pleasure ;  and  while  we 
fully  appreciate  and  respect  the  feelings  which  have  prompted  him  to 
tender  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
has  become  so  greatly  endeared  to  us,  we  do  not  see  sufficient  cause 
for  severing  the  tie  which  binds  us  together  in  the  affectionate  relation 
of  pastor  and  people. 

"  Resolved,  That,  while  we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  which  has  sepa- 
rated him  from  us  for  so  many  months,  we  entirely  acquiesce  in  and  ap- 
prove of  the  course  which  he  has  pursued  in  procuring  temporary  supplies 
for  the  pulpit   during  his  enforced  absence,  and  desire  that   he   may 
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continue  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  future  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  feel  the  fullest  sympathy  for  him  in  his  illness  ; 
that,  holding  in  grateful  remembrance  the  zeal,  earnestness,  and  devotion 
with  which  he  has  ministered  over  us,  strengthening  us  as  a  parish,  winning 
the  personal  affection  of  all,  and  awakening  in  us,  as  we  trust,  a  higher 
and  deeper  spiritual  life,  we  cannot  abandon  the  hope,  that  God  in  his 
goodness  will  yet  restore  him  to  health,  and  to  his  former  usefulness  in 
his  sacred  office,  and  permit  him  again  to  minister  to  us  with  a  profounder 
experience  of  his  love  ;  and  therefore  we  respectfully  decline  to  accept  his 
tendered  resignation. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  parish  be  requested  to  communicate 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  our  pastor." 

Eev.  Theodore  Tebbets,  Appledore  House,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 


Second  Letter  to  the  Parish,  and  Final  Resignation. 

Medfoed,  June  23,  1860. 
To  the  First  Parish  in  Medford. 

My  dear  Friexds, —  When,  last  October,  I  sent  the  commu- 
nication to  my  people  to  which  they  made  so  noble  and  affection- 
ate a  response,  I  cherished  a  confident  hope,  that,  after  another 
winter's  rest,  I  should  be  able  to  resume  my  pleasant  labors  as 
their  minister.  But  this  hope  has  proved  illusive,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  few  months  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  give  up  preaching  altogether  ;  and  this  conviction  is 
now  confirmed  by  the  decided  opinions  of  my  medical  advisers. 
I  must,  therefore,  —  hard  and  sad  as  the  duty  is,  — abandon  my 
parish,  my  profession,  and,  I  fear,  my  New-England  home,  and 
seek  the  restoration  of  my  health  in  a  less-trying  vocation  and  in 
a  more  genial  climate. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  tender  to  you  the  final  resignation  of  the 
charge  which  I  assumed,  three  years  ago  last  April,  as  your 
preacher  and  pastor.  I  will  not,  for  I  cannot,  try  to  tell  you  the 
feelings  with  which  I  make  this  communication  ;  for  I  had  hoped 
and  prayed  to  live  and  die  as  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Medford,  where  all  my  ambition  and  all  my  affection  have  centred. 
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The  terms  of  my  settlement  provide,  I  believe,  that  the  relation 
between  us  may  be  dissolved  by  a  notice  of  six  months,  given  by 
either  party.  Practically,  my  sickness  has  been  giving  that  notice 
for  sixteen  months  ;  and  I  would,  therefore,  ask  that  our  official 
connection,  so  brief  and  yet  so  happy,  may  terminate  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  July  next. 

I  trust,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  visit 
every  family  in  their  own  home  ;  and  I  hope,  that,  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  July,  I  can,  by  a  parting  sermon  which  a  friend  will  read, 
take  farewell  at  once  of  my  people  and  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
May  God  bless  us  all  and  our  homes,  and  lead  us  into  that  eter- 
nal life  of  faith  and  trust  and  holiness,  which,  beginning  here, 
ripens  in  immortality  ! 

Faithfully  and  affectionately,  your  friend  and  pastor, 

Theodore  Tebbets. 


Resolutions  of  the  Parish  in  accepting  Mr.  Tebbets' s  Resignation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  parish,  held  July  9,  1860,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  First  Parish  in  Medford  receive  with  profound 
regret  the  recent  communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tebbets. 

"  Resolved,  That  accepting  the  resignation,  now  a  second  time  offered, 
of  his  pastoral  office,  because  it  is  no  longer  right  to  Mr.  Tebbets  to  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  they  desire  to  express  to  him  their  sense  of  the  great  value 
of  the  services  which  they  so  unwillingly  relinquish ;  their  gratitude  for 
his  kind,  unwavering,  personal  interest  in  themselves  and  their  families  ; 
their  appreciation  of  all  the  good  he  has  done  and  would  do  for  them ; 
and  they  especially  wish  to  express  the  real,  warm,  brotherly  interest 
which  they,  every  one  of  them,  have  in  his  welfare  ;  their  sincere  hope  that 
his  health  may  be  restored,  that  he  may  yet  be  able,  at  some  not  distant 
day,  to  resume  those  pastoral  duties  which  he  loves  so  well,  and  is  so  well 
able  to  discharge.  In  the  too  short  relationship  which  has  existed 
between  their  pastor  and  themselves,  their  only  regret  has  been  caused 
by  his  ill  health  :  their  single  disappointment  has  been,  that  his  health  has 
not  improved. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tebbets  be  continued  for 
three  months  from  July  31,  the  period  of  his  resignation." 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Tehbets  to  Rev.  Edward  C.  Towne,  his  Successor  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  First  Parish,  Medford. 

Washington  Heights,  N.Y.,  April  2,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Though  I  am  personally  a  stranger  to  you,  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  permit  me  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and  assurances  of  congratulation,  from  the  last  to  the 
next  minister  of  the  "  First  Parish  in  Medford."  I  am  truly  glad 
for  them  that  they  are  to  have  a  minister  again,  and  one,  I  trust, 
more  able,  and  if  possible  more  willing,  than  his  predecessor,  to  do 
for  them  a  Christian  minister's  work  ;  and  I  do  most  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  going  to  a  parish  which  has  in  it  all  the 
essential  elements  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  which  is  always 
proud  and  glad  to  work  for  and  with  its  pastor,  to  make  him  a 
happy  and  useful  man.  After  three  years  spent  among  the  Med- 
ford people,  I  have  only  unmingled  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  them.  I  owe  not  a  single  pang  of  pain  to  them ;  but  I  do 
owe  three  years  of  happiness.  You,  too,  will  find  them  generous 
and  just,  considerate  and  forbearing,  everywhere.  They  are  essen- 
tially a  minister-loving  people.  I  went  there  against  the  wishes 
of  a  large  minority;  but  I  never  felt  any  hinderance  at  their  hands, 
and  I  always  found  them  the  kindest  of  friends. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  pass  many  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  as  their  minister,  and  do  for  them  more  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to  do,  and  vastly  more  than,  in  my  feebleness  and  sick- 
ness, I  really  did. 

When  I  go  East,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  knowing  you  ;  when,  I  suppose,  I  shall  find 
you  pleasantly  established  in  your  new  home. 

My  impulse  was  to  write  to  you  the  moment  I  heard  of  your 
acceptance,  which  was  only  last  week  ;  but  circumstances  have 
made  me  unwillingly  tardy. 

Believe  me  very  truly  your  friend  and  brother, 

Theodore  Tebbets. 


WILLIAM    A.    RICHARDSON, 

%ttaxm%   unto   Counsellor   at  ITafo, 

OFFICE,   S    TREMOXT    STREET, 
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SERMON 


Preached  in  the  Bowdoin  Square  Church,  Sunday,  Dec.  S5, 1864, 

BY  THE  PASTOR, 


ON  THE   DEATH  OF 


CAPT.  WINTHROP   PERKINS  BOYNTON, 


Co.  D,  55th.  Mass.  Regiment. 


WHO    FELL    AT 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HONEY  HILL,  NOVEMBER  30,  1864. 


'  He  being:  dead  yet  speaketta. 


BOSTON: 

J.    M.    HEWES,    PRINTER,    65    CORN  HILL. 
1865. 
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Preached  in  the  Bowdoin  Square  Church,  Sunday,  Dec.  25, 1864, 


BY  THE  PASTOK, 


ON  THE  DEATH   OF 


CAPT.   WINTHROP   PERKINS   30YNT01J, 


Co.  D,  55th.  Mass.  Regiment, 


WHO   FELL   AT 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HONEY  HILL,  NOVEMBER  30,  1864. 


'  He  being  (load  yet  epeaketb.' 


BOSTON: 
J.  M.   HEWES,   PRINTER,    65    CORNHILL. 

1865. 


SERMON. 


Rev.  2  :  lO. 


"  BE  THOU  FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH,  AND  I  WILL  GIVE  THEE  A 
CROWN  OF  LIFE." 

It  becomes  my  duty,  as  pastor  of  this  church,  to 
speak  of  one  this  morning  who  has  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle,  one  that  you  loved  and  honored  as  a  Chris- 
tian young  man,  a  brave  soldier,  a  dutiful  son,  a  be- 
loved friend.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  one  so 
noble  and  so  good,  whose  name  is  so  sweet  a  fragrance 
in  all  your  hearts.  Not  having  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  so  early  gone  to  his  reward,  I 
have  felt  perhaps  that  another  might  do  the  duty  de- 
volving on  me  more  satisfactorily  to  his  numerous 
friends  assembled  at  this  hour  in  this  sacred  place, 
than  I  could.  I  claim  your  indulgence  and  an  interest 
in  your  prayers  while  I  proceed  to  sketch,  as  I  am 
able,  the  life  and  labors  of  our  fallen  brother,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  field  of  deadly  strife.  I  regard  the 
text  selected  on  this  occasion  as  being  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate— "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  faithful  child  of  God  is  promised  a  crown  of  life. 
It  is  represented  as  a  gift,  a  free  gift.  It  is  not  intima- 
ted that  it  is  given  to  him  for  his  faithfulness.     It  is 


not  in  the  light  of  a  reward,  for  services  rendered ;  but 
from  his  love  to  his  faithful  servants.  He  gave  him- 
self to  redeem  us;  in  return  we  give  him  our  hearts; 
we  love  and  serve  him ;  and  the  last  act  of  our  Re- 
deemer is,  to  crown  us  in  his  kingdom  with  eternal 
life.  He  has  power  to  do  this.  Pie  destroyed  princi- 
palities and  powers  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places ;  He  conquered  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil ;  He  is  King  in  Zion,  on  his  head  is  the  crown  of 
creation ;  He  is  Lord  of  all  worlds  ;  on  the  brow  of  the 
Son  of  God  sparkles  the  crown  of  heavenly  dominion ; 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  yea,  all  the  angelic  host 
execute  his  high  behests ;  He  wears  the  crown  of  vic- 
tory over  Satan,  wicked  men  and  wicked  angels  ;  for  on 
His  head  are  many  crowns.  He  has  subdued  all  things 
under  him ;  He  has  grappled  with  death  in  his  rocky 
tomb,  wrenched  from  his  hand  his  cruel  sceptre,  taken 
from  him  his  sting,  destroyed  his  power,  and  poured  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  grave.  In  that  conflict  death 
lost  his  "  iron  crown  of  despair."  He  opened  up  a  way 
for  revolted  men  to  return  to  God ;  he  conquered  the 
natural  heart,  and  came  preaching  peace  to  them  that 
were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  are  nigh.  Satan  is 
under  his  control ;  his  power  is  broken  ;  his  dominion 
invaded  by  the  conquering  Prince  of  Peace.  Sin  and 
Satan  had  a  mighty  battle  with  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
they  found  him  a  conqueror.  How  completely  from 
•the  grave  to  the  open  gates  of  heaven,  he  took  away 
every  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  the  believer.  Now 
he  can  say,  turning  to  the  ransomed  soul, — "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."  I  have  overcome  Satan  and  the  world  ;  so  shall 
you.     I  have  risen  from  the  grave  ;    so  shall  you.     I 


have  disarmed  death,  and  to  you  now  he  shall  be  no 
enemy.  I  live,  and  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also. 
I  wear  my  crown  of  righteousness,  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness  for  you,  and  for  all 
who  shall  love  my  appearing.  Not  only  a  crown  for 
Daniel  and  Elijah  and  Paul,  but  a  crown  for  every  sol- 
dier of  the  cross,  who  dies  fishting  the  battles  of  his 
country.  Such  a  crown  our  fallen  Christian  hero  wears 
to-day. 

"  I  ask  them  [him]  whence  their  victory  came  ; 

They  with  united  breath, 
Ascribe  their  victory  to  the  Lamb, 

Their  triumph  to  his  death." 

Blessed  is  he  who  is  found  faithful ;  he  shall  wear  the 
crown  of  amaranth  in  the  paradise  of  God.  Our  de- 
parted brother,  who  fell  in  battle  Nov.  30th,  at  Hone}^ 
Hill,  South  Carolina,  was  born  in  this  city,  Aug.  29th, 
1841.  He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  young  in  years, 
being  only  23. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  same  way  in  which 
many  of  our  youth  are  brought  up.  He  had  every 
advantage  for  early  training,  and  was  fitted  for  college 
very  young.  He  was  an  obedient  and  dutiful  son, 
making  home  pleasant  by  his  cheerful  and  happy  dis- 
position. He  early  developed  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  chosen  position, 
and  had  he  lived,  would  have  given  to  the  world  a 
splendid  future.  Pie  was  quick  of  perception,  clear  in 
thought,  decided  in  character  ;  qualities  which  made 
him  the  admiration  of  his  friends  in  early  manhood, 
and  constituted  him  the  idol  of  his  regiment.  Boston 
gave  him  his  birth,  his  education,  and  we  can  say  he 
was  a  child  of  whom  none  were  ashamed.     He  received 


his  religious  education  here  also.  Trained  by  Chris- 
tian parents,  and  early  taught  the  ways  of  the  Lord  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  he  promised  to  be  of  great  service 
in  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member, 
and  the  community  in  which  he  was  reared.  But  he 
has  been  cut  short  in  his  career,  and  it  becomes  us  to 
consider  our  relations  to  God,  and  bow  submissively  to 
his  will. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  died  as  the  Chris- 
tian soldier  dies,  under  the  Divine  hand,  by  the  Divine 
will.  I  love  to  think  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
God  rules  all,  governs  all.  To  us  His  designs  may  not 
always  appear  plain,  but  He  "  is  his  own  interpreter." 
Humanly  speaking,  we  can  say  it  is  a  great  loss.  To 
his  kindred  it  is  a  severe  stroke.  No  pains  had  been 
spared  to  fit  him  for  usefulness.  He  had  gone  step  by 
step  through  his  academic  course,  and  through  his  col- 
lege course  also,  until  he  came  forth  with  honors  en- 
circling his  brow.  His  parents  looked  on  with  just  pride 
and  anticipated  a  career  of  usefulness  for  him  which 
might  be  denied  to  others ;  but  he  hears  his  country's 
call,  and  can  a  mother  plead  in  vain  to  the  child  of 
her  love  in  the  hour  of  danger  ?  What  son  could  turn 
his  back  upon  her  mournful  pleadings  ?  He  heard  the 
summons  of  his  bleeding  land,  and  with  a  manly,  pa- 
triotic heart,  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty. The  motives  that  governed  him  were  noble, 
lofty  and  pure.  A  class  of  minds  untutored  and  un- 
learned needed  his  plastic  hand  to  mould  them ;  his 
mental  culture  to  train  them.  The  persuasions  of 
friends,  the  entreaties  of  those  he  loved,  could  not  hold 
him  back  from  duty  and  danger.  God  had  a  special 
mission  for  him;    that   mission   performed,  he   takes 


him  to  himself  from  amid  the  flash  of  musketry  and 
the  roar  of  the  dread  artillery. 

We  are  paying  a  great  price  for  the  redemption  of 
our  country.  Our  best  and  bravest  young  men  are 
being  cut  down  in  early  manhood's  prime.  The  best 
minds  have  been  enlisted,  and  the  best  blood  shed. 
Think  not  the  price  too  great  or  the  purchase  too 
dear.  It  took  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  to  redeem 
our  souls.  It  costs  the  blood  of  our  sons  to  redeem  our 
country.  Capt.  Winthrop  P.  Boynton  has  died  as  a 
saviour  of  his  country.  In  the  language  of  one  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  writing  home  to  his  friends,  "  We 
shall  be  successful  at  last,  however,  for  we  can  never 
let  such  men  as  Boynton  die  in  vain." 

He  gave  his  all,  home,  health  and  life,  obedient  on 
hearing  "  his  country's  call." 

We  cannot  say,  we  dare  not  say  he  has  died  too 
soon  ;  too  soon  for  his  country,  too  soon  for  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  valued  member,  too  soon  for  weep- 
ing parents,  a  fond  brother  and  sister ;  and  yet  as  we 
recall  him,  his  manly  form,  his  cheerful  look,  his 
bright  beaming  eye,  his  pleasant  words  of  cheer  and 
hope,  his  noble,  generous  deeds,  and  we  remember 
that  with  mortal  eyes  we  shall  no  more  see  him, 
that  another  chair  is  vacant ;  we  say,  then,  it  is  too 
soon  for  our  earthly  affections ;  too  soon  for  these 
poor  hearts  of  ours ;  too  soon  for  our  earthly  ex- 
pectations. But  when  by  faith's  foreseeing  eye  we 
behold  him  safe  in  the  heavenly  land,  attired  in  the 
royal  robe  of  a  Saviour's  righteousness,  with  a  crown 
of  glory  on  his  head,  which  shall  never  fade  away ; 
when  we  hear  him  rejoicing  that  the  conflict  is  ended, 
the  last  battle   fought  and   the  victory  won,  then  we 


say,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  "  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 

In  this  connection  I  am  constrained  to  speak  of  his 
noble  friend,  Capt.  Crane,  who  was  a  classmate  of  his 
in  college.  Their  friendship  was  close  and  intimate  dur- 
ing their  four  years'  course  of  study ;  they  graduated 
together  on  the  same  day,  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
credit  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  enlisted  as  officers  in 
the  same  regiment,  to  educate  and  train  the  colored 
soldiers  for  service  in  the  field  ;  and  well  did  they 
execute  their  mission !  With  minds  disciplined  by 
severe  mental  training,  they  infused  into  others  their 
own  brave  and  heroic  spirit  that  fitted  them  for  the  con- 
flict, so  that  when  the  hour  of  battle  came,  they  were 
ready  and  eager  for  the  fight.  Of  these  two  friends  we 
can  say,  as  it  was  said  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,"  Lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided."  How  true,  in  their  case.  They  fell  near 
each  other  in  the  same  battle,  and  about  the  same 
time.  We  can  say,  as  David  said  again,  referring  to 
the  same, — "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy 
high  places  :   how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !" 

On  the  fatal  day,  Nov.  30th,  when  Capt.  Boynton 
led  his  men  to  that  deadly  charge,  he  fell  wounded, 
but  he  rose  and  cheered  his  men  onward.  There  was 
no  truckling  cowardice  in  his  nature,  no  hesitancy  in 
the  critical  hour.  He  had  nearly  gained  the  fort  when 
the  fatal  bullet  struck  him.  Now  came  the  exchange 
from  death  to  life  ;  "  the  joy  for  the  tear  ;"  "  the  peace 
for  the  pain  ;"  from  his  work  to  the  plaudit, "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant ;"  from  fading  honors  to  a 
crown  of  dazzling  glory  ;   from  the  din  and  roar  of  bat- 


tie  and  the  clash  of  contending  hosts,  to  the  sweet 
music  of  heaven.  0  mourning  and  stricken  joarents, 
0  brother  and  sister  of  the  fallen  hero,  he  has  not  died 
too  soon,  nor  died  out  of  time.  It  may  be  too  soon 
for  your  loving  hearts ;  but  not  too  soon  for  him. 
Filial  love  would  say,  give  him  back  to  me.  But  as 
your  heroic  son  and  brother  looks  down  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  heaven,  I  seem  to  hear  him  say, "  "Weep  not 
for  me,  for  I  repose  in  peace."  "  Thanks  be  unto  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  Capt. 
Boynton,  he  was  just  the  man  to  make  a  bold  charge 
upon  an  enemy.  Bold  and  decided  in  his  character, 
he  could  not  falter.  He  was  a  stranger  to  fear ;  others 
partook  of  his  nature  and  daring,  not  one  faltered  ; 
the  death  hail  was  poured  upon  them  from  three  thou- 
sand rebel  guns,  yet  they  quailed  not.  Stricken  down 
at  first,  he  rises  and  shouts  onward  to  glory,  and 
onward  to  death.  0  for  such  courage  as  this  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Lord  !  May  some  young  man 
catch  his  noble  spirit,  and  bear  aloft  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  as  he  bore  the  flag  of  his  country,  and, 
if  needs  be,  may  some  be  led  to  emulate  his  zeal  and 
courage  in  contending  for  our  country's  sacred  rights 
and  honor. 

In  one  of  his  late  letters  to  his  father,  he  shows  how 
he  felt  about  the  war,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we 
should  contend  for  liberty.  He  says,  "  Cannot  the 
pastor  say  something  or  do  something  to  induce  one 
or  more  of  his  congregation,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
young  men,  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try ?" 
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Capt.  Boynton  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
officers  of  Harvard  University.  His  devotion  to  his 
studies,  his  Christian  deportment,  and  his  interest  in 
all  that  gave  Harvard  her  proud  distinction,  as  a  seat 
of  learning,  called  forth  their  warmest  praise.  I  have 
but  to  quote  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Class  of  1863,  to  show  you  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  class  associates.  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Capt.  Crane  and  Lieut.  Boynton,  mem- 
bers of  their  class,  they  met  and  passed  the  following 
Joint  Resolutions  : — 

"  Whereas,  The  all  loving  Father,  who  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,  has  taken  our  beloved  classmates,  Capt. 
William  D wight  Crane,  and  Lieut.*  Winthrop  Perkins 
Boynton,  from  the  noblest  earthly  duty  to  a  nobler 
labor  above  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  with  submissive  trust 
to  the  dispensation  of  an  Omniscient  Providence,  we 
cannot  but  deplore  the  loss  to  our  country's  service,  of 
those  earnest,  brave,  devoted  hearts,  qualified  by  long 
culture  for  governing  men  with  firmness  and  kind-' 
ness,  and  for  inspiring  in  all  around  them  an  obedience 
to  duty,  and  an  ardent  patriotism  like  their  own. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recall  with  pride,  mingled  now 
with  grief,  and  the  sad  sense  of  irreparable  loss,  the 
lofty  example  and  Christian  character  of  our  class- 
mates during  our  long,  intimate  connection  with  them, 
their  faithfulness  in  study,  their  warm  kindliness  of 
spirit,  their  manly  purity  of  speech  and  heart,  their 
self-forgetting  service  of  others,  their  refined  taste  for 

*  Appointed  Captain  Nov.  23,  seven  days  previous  to  the  battle. 
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books,  and  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  their  consist- 
ent religious  love  of  God  and  of  man. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  warm  sympathies  to 
their  sorrowing  parents  and  friends,  together  Avith  the 
consolation  that  comes  from  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  noble  manner  of  their  deaths.  In  youth  they 
have  done  more  than  the  work  of  ripe  manhood,  and 
are  welcomed  now  to  the  benedictions  of  heaven." 

It  must  be  consoling  to  their  parents  and  numerous 
friends,  to  hear  such  words  of  comfort  and  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  from  their  classmates.  To  show  in  what  esti- 
mation he  was  held  in  the  regiment,  I  need  but  give  you 
an  extract  from  a  letter  by  an  officer  of  his  regiment 
soon  after  his  death.  He  says,  "  You  know  Lieut. 
Boynton  well  enough  to  know  that  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  regiment.  There  was  not  an  officer  or 
a  man  that  would  not  have  done  any  thing  for  him. 
He  had  been  in  command  of  the  company  since  last 
July,  and  had  worked  on  most  carefully  and  untiringly. 
No  one  could  have  shown  greater  bravery  and  cool- 
ness than  he  did.  Every  one  calls  him  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  his  regiment." 

I  need  not  multiply  words  showing  his  patriotism 
and  bravery.  His  record  is  on  high ;  his  name,  with 
the  gallant  Crane,  is  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame  ;  but 
their  deeds  will  be  written  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  those 
they  loved.  There  they  will  live  longer  than  chis- 
elled marble  or  the  everlasting  granite ;  and  there,  too, 
shall  be  written  the  names  of  Robert  G.  Shaw  and 
Cabot  Russell,  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  Fort  Wag- 
ner, with  Russell,  Savage  and  Perkins,  all  sleeping  in 
the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  William  Lowell 
Putnam,  slaughtered  at  Ball's  Bluff,  with  Charles  Rus- 
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sell  Lowell,  the  hero  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  who 
saved  the  day  under  the  gallant  Sheridan.  And  what 
is  more  than  all  beside,  our  gallant  brother  had  his 
name  in  the  book  of  life,  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Master.  He  was  faithful  unto  Him,  and  now  He  has 
decked  his  brow  with  the  crown  of  everlasting;  life. 

Our  brother  was  faithful  to  the  church  of  which  he 
was  an  honored  member.  He  experienced  religion  at 
the  early  age  of  17  years,  and  was  baptized  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Wines — then  pastor  of  this  church — the  first  Sab- 
bath in  January,  1857,  seven  years  ago.  He  was  an 
earnest,  ardent  disciple  of  the  Master,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  meetings  of  the  church,  especially  among 
his  young  friends.  During  the  four  years  of  his  col- 
lege course,  he  kept  his  place  in  the  meetings,  faithful- 
ly discharging  his  duties.  In  the  Sabbath  school  he 
bore  an  active  part,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
the  superintendent,  scholars  and  teachers  ;  and  all  who 
were  present  last  Sabbath  evening,  must  have  been 
delighted  to  hear  from  one  and  all  who  spoke,  the 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  They  witnessed  to 
his  fidelity,  his  earnestness,  his  decision  and  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit ;  that  he  was  decided  in  his  character, 
manly  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  uncompromising 
in  his  religious  convictions,  unswerving  in  his  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  honor.  He  was  just  such  an  one 
as  the  church  and  Sabbath  school  needs,  just  the  man 
to  fight  his  country's  battles,  and  just  the  one  the  Sav- 
iour wanted  should  come  up  higher,  and  wear  a  crown 
of  endless  life.  0,  we  sorrow  when  we  think  we  shall 
see  him  no  more.  We  weep  when  we  think  he  will 
no  more  come  to  our  loved  Sabbath  school,  no  more 
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tread  the  temple  gates  of  our  Zion,  no  more  go  in  and 
out  at  his  father's  house,  no  more  greet  you,  young 
friends,  with  his  cheerful  look  and  sunny  smile. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  will  rejoice  that  he  has 
died  so  nobly ;  so  courageously  fighting  for  the  Flag 
of  Stars, — the  glorious  flag  of  universal  freedom  and 
universal  brotherhood.  Let  us  thank  God  that  he 
gave  to  these  parents  such  a  son,  to  the  church  such  a 
member,  to  his  country  such  a  patriot,  to  the  army 
such  a  soldier,  and  to  heaven  such  a  saint.  There  on 
the  eternal  heavenly  hills,  he  shall  walk  clothed  in 
white,  and  our  weary  souls  shall  ere  long  join  with  him. 

Let  us  hope  and  wait  for  God's  manifestation  in 
these  afflictions  that  have  come  upon  us  :  for  while 
our  hearts  were  bleeding,  and  the  tears  of  fond  friends 
were  still  flowing  for  our  brother,  dead  on  the  gory 
field,  death  came  to  us  in  the  quiet  of  the  peaceful 
home,  and  bore  away  another  young  man  from  our 
flock  equally  dear  to  us  all ;  and  alike,  with  brother 
Boynton,  an  honored  member  of  the  church  and  Sab- 
bath school.  The  one  a  former  Secretary,  the  other  a 
former  Librarian. 

"  Let  us  be  patient,  these  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise  ; 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

Let  me  assume  to  speak  as  I  think  our  brother 
would  if  he  were  here  to-day,  or  if  he  could  speak  to 
us  from  his  home  on  high.  He  would  say,  Live  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  live  for  a  high  and  noble 
purpose, — to  do  good.  As  our  young  brother  Round y 
said,  so  would  he  say,  "  Be  faithful  and  meet  me  in 
heaven." 
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Friends  of  my  departed  brother  Boynton,  parents, 
brother,  sister,  classmates,  church  and  Sabbath  school, 
each  one,  do  your  duty  to  your  God  and  }^our  coun- 
try. Our  brother  gave  himself  first  to  God  and  the 
church ;  he  consecrated  his  young  heart  to  the  cause  of 
religion  ;  he  sought  and  found  a  precious  Saviour ;  he 
professed  him  before  many  witnesses,  and,  then,  true  to 
his  baptismal  vows,  went  forth  to  do  his  duty.  Then 
came  the  call  of  his  bleeding,  suffering  Father  Land. 
He  gave  himself  to  the  army  of  the*  Union.  There  he 
was  faithful,  by  night  and  by  day,  on  picket  duty, 
in  the  tented  field,  on  the  march,  wherever  called  to 
labor,  he  was  the  same  true  and  valiant  soldier,  and, 
finally,  he  gave  up  his  precious  life  on  the  blood-stained 
altar  of  his  country.  Would  that  we  had  his  precious 
remains  with  us  to-day.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  our 
aching  hearts.  Tenderly  would  we  bear  him  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  kindred  in  the  quiet  city  of  the  dead 
at  Mount  Auburn  ;  but  that  privilege  is  denied  us. 
Mourning  parents,  you  will  see  him  no  more  until  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  then  you  shall  see  him 
just  as  beautiful  as  when  you  kissed  his  manly  fore- 
head for  the  last  time  ;  he  shall  be  returned  to  you 
with  immortal  youth  stamped  upon  his  brow. 

Farewell,  sainted  son,  noble  patriot,  brother  and 
friend,  till  then,  Farewell. 


HYMN. 

The  following  Hymn  from  the  Psalmist,  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  was 
sung  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  is  here  inserted  by  request. 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  I 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ  ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

The  voice  at  midnight  came  ; 

He  started  up  to  hear  ; 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame  ; 

He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

Tranquil  amid  alarms, 

It  found  him  on  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms, 

Beneath  his  red-cross  shield. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past ; 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease  ; 
And,  life's  short  warfare  closed  at  last, 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  ; 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ  ; 
And,  while  eternal  ages  run, 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy. 
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THE    YOUNG     CHRISTIAN     SOLDIER. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  from  the  pen  of 
our  Superintendent,  who  knew  Bro.  Boynton  as  a  valued  and  much  be- 
loved member  of  the  Sabbath  School. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  55th  killed  in  the  late  battle  of 
Honey  Hill,  S.  C,  was  Capt.  Winthrop  P.  Boynton,  of  this  city,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  ;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1863,  and  son  of 
Perkins  Boynton,  Esq.  Of  him  it  can  most  truthfully  be  said,  he  was  an  affec- 
tionate son,  a  generous  friend,  a  patriot  Christian,  a  brave  and  faithful  sol- 
dier. A  deep  sense  of  duty  led  him  to  enlist  in  military  service  for  his 
country,  and  the  record  he  has  left  is  marked  with  honor.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  baptized  and  united  with  the  Bowdoin  Square  Church, 
where  by  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian  life  he  had  become  a  brother 
beloved.  Though  young,  he  was  a  decided  Christian,  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  "  stand  up  for  Jesus."  His  labors  in  the  Sabbath  school,  his  love 
for  the  place  of  prayer,  his  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  his  readiness 
ever  to  hold  up  the  banner  of  the  cross,  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  our 
Christian  young  men.  Fervent  piety  and  a  well  disciplined  mind  had  well 
fitted  him  for  usefulness,  and  to  his  family,  friends  and  the  church,  the  fu- 
ture was  full  of  promise.  The  fond  hopes  centered  in  him  have  suddenly 
been  blighted  ;  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  loved  him  mingle  their 
warm  sympathies  with  the  family  upon  which  falls  so  heavily  the  loss  of  such 
a  son.  The  memory  of  Capt.  Boynton  is  fragrant  with  the  excellencies  of 
Christian  graces  and  a  deep-toned  love  for  the  cause  of  our  Redeemer. 


[from  the  daily  advertiser.] 

Capt.  Winthrop  Perkins  Boynton,  was  born  in  1842,  and  graduated 
at  the  Latin  School  in  1858.  He  was  reserved  and  of  few  words,  so  that 
few. knew  him  thoroughly  at  college.  But  he  was  remarkable  for  stern 
moral  purity,  unswerving  truthfulness,  and  deep  religious  faith,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all.  He  was  to  us,  whose  affection  and  respect  for  him 
increased  with  increasing  familiarity,  almost  the  type  of  a  wholly  developed 
man, — an  unusually  strong  and  healthy  frame,  great  mechanical  ingenuity? 
discreet  judgment,  a  taste  cultivated  by  communion  with  the  best  books,  as 
his  tent  library  on  Folly  Island  would  show,  warm  sympathies  for  others, 
high  manly  motives  in  his  heart,  and  a  constant  sense  of  the  love  and  pres- 
ence of  God ;  and  all  these  without  a  spark  of  the  consciousness  that  he  dis- 
played them. 
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Bedford,  N.  H.  > 
August  2,  18G6.    J 
JRev.  C.  W.  Wallace,  I).  D., 

Sir  :  In  behalf  of  a  bereaved  family,  a  large  circle  of  mourn- 
ing relatives  and  friends,  and  the  congregation  and  town  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Savage  was  for  so  many  decades  of  years  the 
beloved  and  venerated  pastor,  Ave  respectfully  request  you  to  pub- 
lish the  excellent  and  appropriate  discourse  preached  by  you  at 
Bedford,  July  8th. 

Our  affectionate  regard  for  the  memory^  of  this  eminent  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  and  our  intense  desire  for  the  preservation,  in  some 
permanent  form,  of  a  tribute  so  well  deserved  and  just,  have 
prompted  us  to  make  the  request. 

A  compliance  with  our  wishes  will  place  us  under  new  and  last- 
ing obligations  to  }rou.  We  remain,  sir,  with  sentiments  of  high 
esteem, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  McGaw, 
James  French, 
Charles  Gage, 
Geo.  A  Riddle. 
Frederic  Hodgman. 


DISCOURSE. 


PROVERBS  X:VII. — "THE  MEMORY  OP  THE  JUST  IS  BLESSED." 

The  good  man  is  long  remembered.  His  memory  is  most 
precious.  As  the  light  of  the  sun  lingers  on  the  mountain 
side,  bathing  in  gold  the  cloud  and  sky  long  after  he  sinks 
below  the  horizon,  making  the  approach  of  night  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  brightness  of  the  noon,  so  the 
memory  of  the  just  lingers  long  after  the  living  form  re- 
tires from  the  scenes  of  active  life. 

Indeed,  the  good  man's  character  seems  to  enhance  in 
dignity  when  seen  through  the  shadows  of  the  grave.  They 
become  a  prism  through  which  the  life  is  more  perfect, — 
the  name  is  as  "  ointment  poured  forth";  defects  are  ren- 
dered less  obvious,  virtues  more  prominent,  and  the  whole 
man,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  christian  charity,  walks 
forth  winning  the  confidence  of  men  and  awakening  praise 
to  Almighty  God. 

The  usefulness  of  the  wise  and  good  is  often  increased 
by  the  event  of  death.  "  Being  dead  they  yet  speak,"  and 
they  speak  in  a  louder,  tenderer  and  more  convincing  voice 
than  before.  Paul  did  much  for  Christ  while  present  with 
the  churches — but  more  since  he  has  entered  the  presence 
of  the  Father.  The  memory  of  his  name  has  done  more 
than  his  example — his  epistles  more  than  his  preaching. 

The  poor  widow  who  cast  two  mites  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord,  did  little  for  her  Savior  while  living.  But  that 
self-sacrificing  deed  has  been  told  in  all  ages,  by  all  tongues, 
"for  a  memorial  of  her." 


Such  men  as  Luther,  Kuox,  Bunyan,  did  much  while 
living  to  extend  the  name  of  Christ,  but  far  more  since  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  grave  closed  upon  them.  They  are 
yet,  with  hundreds  of  others  like  them,  laboring  to  extend 
the  gospel — promote  virtue — defend  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  upbuild  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  earth. 

We  often  speak  of  the  "dead  past"  as  something  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  world's  progress.  But  that  "  dead  past " 
is  often  possessed  of  a  vitality  which  refuses  oblivion.  Tt 
is  written  on  leaves  more  enduring  than  brass.  If  sancti- 
fied by  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

Infinite  wisdom  alone  can  adjust  the  balances  of  human 
influence.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  in  that  day  when  God 
shall  review  the  deeds  of  earth,  and  unfold  those  secret 
forces  which  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  men,  that 
memory  was  even  more  potent  than  the  precept  or  example 
of  the  living.  Thus  the  good  man  who  spends  his  three- 
score and  ten  years  in  the  earth  really  lives  centuries. 

No  vegetable  matter  is  lost.  It  falls,  decays,  but  it  passes 
into  new  forms  of  life,  more  beautiful  than  before.  So  the 
memory  of  the  past  is  interwoven  with  the  living  present. 
The  good  man  lives  in  those  who  come  after  him. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  embalm  the  memory  of  the  just 
in  such  forms  as  will  best  prevent  decay.  Most  carefully 
should  these  rich  jewels  of  the  church  be  enshrined.  If 
the  christian  may  do  more  for  the  church  and  the  world 
after  death  than  before,  then  the  work  of  truthful  biogra- 
phy is  most  sacred  and  solemn.  Not  for  the  honor  of  the 
departed  is  this  pious  work  performed,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  living,  the  good  of  the  yet  unborn,  for  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 


With  this  purpose  I  will  call  attention  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  beloved  pastor  and  teacher  of  this  church  and 
people. 

Daring  the  period  of  forty  years  he  dwelt  among  you. 
He  gave  you  the  vigor  of  his  youth,  the  strength  of  his 
manhood,  the  wisdom  of  his  years. 

He  finished  his  life-work  on  the  field  where  he  com- 
menced it.  With  a  fitness  in  which  we  must  recognize  the 
hand  of  Providence,  he  completed  his  long  pastorate  and 
laid  down  to  rest,  near  the  same  time.  It  was  a  singularly 
appropriate  close  to  a  life  remarkable  for  symmetry  and 
beauty.  .  His  three-score  years  and  ten  were  passed.  His 
work  was  done.  His  vigorous  constitution  had  begun  to 
yield  to  the  incipient  approach  of  disease.  His  successor 
a  man  in  whom  he  had  the  fullest  confidence,  had  been 
installed.  Now,  while  all  was  fresh  about  him — while  his 
age  had  not  passed  beyond  the  sallow  leaf,  and  the  hearts 
of  his  people  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  one  who  had 
served  them  so  long,  "The  voice  at  midnight  came." 

When  devout  men,  on  that  calm  and  sunny  day,  took  up 
that  way-worn  body  and  with  many  tears,  yea,  with  smiles 
through  their  tears,  laid  the  pastor  in  his  grave  beside  kin- 
dred dust,  with  those  around  him,  a  great  company  to  whom 
he  had  preached  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  we  all 
felt  the  harmony  of  those  words — 

"Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done, 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 

Rest  in  thy  Savior's  joy." 

Rev.  Thomas  Savage  was  born  September  2d,  1794,  in 
Boston,  Mass.  His  father's  family  emigrated  from  London, 
England,  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  all  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  had  their  birth,  and  most  of  them 
their  residence.     Thomas   was  the  son  of  EzekieL     His 


mother  was  Margaret  Vose,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  also  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  her  family  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
country. 

The  loss  of  his  mother  while  he  was  an  infant,  separated 
him  from  his  father's  family  during  the  first  four  years  of 
his  life.  In  the  meantime  his  father  removed  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  which  was  ever  afterwards  the  family  home. 

A  sister  remarks,  "  I  have  heard  my  father  and  elder  sis- 
ters say  that  Thomas  was  always  exemplary  as  a  boy.  He 
was  docile  and  obedient,  and  his  conduct  never  called  for 
reproof.  Indeed,  in  after  years,  when  he  was  absent  at 
school  or  in  college,  he  gave  my  father  not  a  moment's  un- 
easiness on  account  of  his  character." 

It  appears  that  the  father  of  Mr.  Savage  early  deter- 
mined to  bestow  upon  him  all  the  advantages  that  could 
be  derived  from  a  thoroughly  classical  education,  although 
his  profession  was  not  then  determined  upon.  This  pur- 
pose of  the  father  was  faithfully  executed.  The  son  proved 
himself  an  apt  scholar,  particularly  in  the  languages.  "His 
preparatory  studies  were  pursued  at  Phillip's  Academy  in 
Andover  ;  his  collegiate  course  at  Harvard,  where  he  grad- 
uated at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  with  honor  both  in  re- 
spect to  character  and  scholarship, — being  the  eleventh  of 
the  family  who  had  graduated  at  that  University.  After 
his  graduation  he  immediately  commenced  his  theological 
studies  at  the  same  institution.  This  continued  for  three 
years,  which  having  completed,  he  received  applications  to 
preach  in  several  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston  and  Salem,  where 
his  labors  were  received  with  great  favor." 

"Not  wishing,  however,  to  settle  so  early  in  life,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  a  private  tutor  in  Louisiana." 

In  a  paper  prepared  by  himself,  refering  to  this  period, 
he  speaks  of  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  with 
different  views  from  what  he  had  previously  entertained  on 


the  Trinity  and  kindred  doctrines.  He  speaks  in  this  con- 
nection of  having  read  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor,  Dod- 
drige'sRise  and  Progress,  and  Wilberforce's  Yiew  of  Prac- 
tical Religion,  with  great  benefit. 

This  change  of  his  religious  views  required  a  renewal  of 
his  license  to  preach,  which  Avas  granted  by  the  Mississippi 
Presbytery.  He  remained  at  the  South  seven  years,  preach- 
ing most  of  the  time,  but  received  no  settlement.  While 
there  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Woodruff,  of  Connecticut.* 
About  two  years  subsequent  he  returned  to  the  North,  ar- 
riving in  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1824,  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years. 

He  very  soon  received  an  application  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit of  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  who  was  about  to  sail 
for  Europe,  to  be  absent  a  year.  When  this  engagement 
expired,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  this  town.  And  one 
year  later,  July  5th,  1826,  he  was  installed  by  the  London- 
derry Presbytery  as  the  pastor  of  this  church  and  society. 
His  pastorate  here  extended  during  the  long  period  of  forty 
years.  He  was  the  third  pastor  installed  over  this  church, 
the  first  being  settled  1757. 

Mr.  Savage  found  here  a  largo  congregation — a  people 
united  and  well  taught  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  but 
having  little  of  that  ardor  and  demonstrative  piety  which 
they  have  since  exhibited. 

The  Sabbath  School  was  then  in '  a  forming  state.  No 
regular  prayer  meeting  was  maintained,  and  so  far  as  known, 
there  had  been  no  general  revival  since  the  settlement  of 
the  town. 

In  1831,  the  first  of  those  blessed  seasons  was  enjoyed. 
Others  have  followed  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
was  reserved  for  the  last  year  of  his  ministry,  as  if  the  Di- 

*Mrs.  Savage  died  May  16th,  1847.  October  12, 1848,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Webster,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  of  Haverhill,  N.  E.,  who  still  sur- 
vives him. 
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vine  Master  would  set  the  seal  of  his  approbation  upon  the 
closing  labors  of  his  servant. 

This  town,  like  many  others  in  New  Hampshire,  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  emigration.  Still,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety have  maintained  their  numbers  and  strength  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  whole  number  added  to  the 
church  during  his  ministry  was  379  by  profession,  and  47 
by  letter. 

We  will  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  character  of  our  lamented  brother  Savage.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  attempt  the  drawing  of  a  full  life-likeness. 
Such  an  effort  in  me  would  be  presumption. 

1.  His  character  presented  a  remarkable  degree  of  com- 
pleteness. There  was  no  prominent  defect — no  stain,  and 
now  he  is  gone  no  shadow  falls  on  his  memory. 

The  mention  of  his  name  recalls  nothing  which  would 
gladly  be  forgotten.  "  When  a  boy  he  gave  his  father  no 
anxiety — he  needed  no  reproof."  Though  that  kind  hand, 
which  of  all  others  does  most  to  mold  the  character  and 
restrain  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  natural  heart,  was 
palsied  in  death  before  he  felt  its  gentle  pressure,  still  he 
grew  up  a  good  boy.  He  was  good  at  home — good  on  the 
street — in  school — at  college.  He  passed  through  no  pe- 
riod of  waywardness.  He  was  a  pure  minded,  honorable 
young  man. 

Of  himself  he  says,  "  From  childhood  I  was  soberly  in- 
clined, and  though  I  mingled  much  in  athletic  sports  with 
those  of  my  age,  I  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  vicious  and 
profane." 

The  man  was  the  natural  development  of  such  a  boy. 
He  never  gave  his  friends  anxiety — never  needed  reproof. 
He  retained  through  life  a  strong  aversion  to  every  thing 
"vicious  and  profane,"  or  even  coarse  or  unkind. 
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When  grace  sanctifies  a  nature  so  symmetrical,  the 
christian  has  less  to  contend  with  than  one  of  a  different 
temperament. 

In  his  diary,  which  lie  kept  for  forty  years,  he  often 
speaks  of  defects,  and  urges  himself  up  to  an  entire  con- 
secration— a  fuller  trust  in  God — greater  diligence  in  his 
Master's  service,  and  more  of  the  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance of  Christ.  His  careful  eye  detected  what  others  saw 
not ;  for  his  life  was  remarkably  free  from  those  excres- 
cences which  deform  the  characters  of  many  even  good 
men. 

His  ministry  was  in  conformity  with  such  a  character 
and  life.  His  people  never  felt  that  the  week  and  the 
Sabbath  clashed  ;  that  the  pulpit  and  the  street  widely  sep- 
arated, the  one  doing  violence  to  the  other.  His  most  in- 
timate friends  never  placed  the  home  and  the  prayer-meet- 
ing in  unhappy  contrast. 

Those  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage  might 
have  supposed  that  indifference  to  passing  events  and  opin- 
ions of  others  was  the  occasion  of  his  equanimity.  Not 
so  ;  he  possessed  a  most  sensitive  nature.  It  was  insepa- 
rable from  his  constitution.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
treatment  which  he  received  from  others,  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  regarded  himself  as  greatly  wronged.  Yet  who 
ever  heard  a  word  of  ill-will  escape  his  lips,  or  the  name 
of  another  used  in  a  disparaging  manner  ?  And  what  is 
more  remarkable,  no  such  allusion  deforms  the  pages  of 
his  diary.  He  seemed  anxious  to  forget  as  well  as  forgive. 
He  was  a  worthy  example  of  that  "  charity  which  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil." 

One  long  acquainted  with  him  says,  "  I  have  especially 
noted  and  admired  his  leaning  toward  young  ministers. 
It  was  most  kind  and  fatherly.     They   were  sure  of  his 
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sympathy.     No  candidate  for  licensure  or  ordination  could 
ever  forget  it.     He  felt  that  he  was  only  an  elder  brother. 

Mr.  Savage  was  truly  catholic.  No  narrow  bands  of 
sect  or  party  could  shut  in  the  feelings  of  his  large  heart. 
He  loved  all  good  men.  He  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  vir- 
tues of  others, — on  the  faults  of  none.  Who  ever  heard 
him  expatiate  on  the  defects  of  other  men  ?  No  mean 
jealousies  rankled  in  his  heart." 

Another  remarks,  "  In  several  respects  Brother  Savage 
was  a  remarkable  man,  especially  so  in  his  ardent  and  well 
balanced  temperament.  Grace  and  nature  united  to  make 
a  rare  combination  of  all  the  virtues  belonging  to  a  chris- 
tian gentleman.  He  had  the  courtesy  of  manner  and  of 
the  heart. 

"  Man  universal  he  had  a  natural  love  for,  and  this  led  to 
that  marked  attention  which  he  always  gave  to  friends  and 
to  strangers.  He  was  likewise  unselfish,  and  had  a  cheer- 
ful readiness  to  do  anything  which  would  help  the  cause  of 
humanity  or  of  Christ.  He  was  unambitious,  and  thought 
much  less  of  his  reputation  and  his  position  than  of  the 
great  interests  of  his  Master's  cause.  With  a  trustful  and 
confiding  faith  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  he  was 
willing  to  labor  where  God  had  appointed  his  mission.  He 
was  ready  to  take  his  part  on  all  public  occasions  without 
inquiring  whether  his  was  a  position  of  honor. 

"  He  was  trustful  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
God  would  take  care  of  his  own  children  and  supply  their 
needful  wants." 

In  these  respects  he  was  a  model  for  the  young — a  pat- 
tern for  the  christian,  and  an  example  to  be  imitated  by 
that  profession  to  which  he  was  an  ornament. 

2.  Mr.  Savage  was  discriminating  in  his  judgment  of 
men.     He  read  human  nature  more  accurately  than  most 
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supposed.  He  was  so  careful  of  his  words  that  some  im- 
agined he  had  no  thoughts.  But  the  reverse  was  true . 
He  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Southern  men  and  in- 
stitutions. 

In  1824  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  The  population  at  the 
South  are  totally  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
many  who  profess  it  are  very  poor  examples  of  its  power. 
If  I  were  to  state  what  appeared  to  me  the  prominent  fail- 
ure of  professing  christians  at  the  South,  I  should  say  it 
was  an  extreme  attention  to  the  things  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, and  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — 
the  broad  principles  of  christian  charity  and  love.  Conse- 
quently the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  trimming  of  a  bonnet  are 
viewed  as  important  as  a  christian  grace  or  virtue. 

"  Of  the  morals  of  the  people,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  a  want  of  punctuality  in  the  transactions  of  business  and 
a  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  a  promise. 

"  The  great  cause  of  this  laxity  of  morals  in  that  country 
is  slavery.  This  destroys  industry,  hardens  the  heart,  em- 
bitters domestic  life,  and  is  the  scourge  of  society." 

The  fact  that  this  was  written  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
before  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  agitated,  shows  a 
power  of  discrimination  in  advance  of  that  day,  but  which 
subsequent  events  have  abundantly  confirmed. 

3.  Mr.  Savage  was  a  very  accurate  scholar.  He  com- 
menced in  childhood,  aud  gave  to  the  pursuit  of  learning 
his  undivided  attention.  He  excelled,  perhaps,  in  the 
classics,  but  was  familiar  with  the  best  models  of  his  na- 
tive tongue.  His  habits  thus  early  formed,  shaped  his 
whole  life.  He  wrote  in  a  style  at  once  clear,  beautiful  and 
impressive.  There  was  no  redundancy  of  words  and  never 
an  inelegant  expression  ;  even  in  extemporaneous  address, 
his  language  was  select.     He  frequently  enriched  his  ser- 
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mons  from  the   best  English  authors.     His  library,   not 
large,  was  well  read. 

Still,  though  he  regarded  a  thorough  education  of  such 
high  importance,  yet,  in  his  judgment,  there  was  another 
still  more  so.  After  listening  to  a  sermon  from  a  brother 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education 
he  wrote,  "  I  wish  to  feel  more  deeply  that  it  is  not  learn- 
ing nor  great  talents  that  God  uses  to  do  good,  so  much  as 
humble  piety.  '  The  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God  and 
not  of  man.'"  It  is  a  happy  thought  that  these  brethren, 
we  trust,  have  now  met  in  that  presence  where  the  ine- 
qualities of  human  learning  are  lost  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus. 

4.  As  a  preacher,  Brother  Savage  was  practical  and  im- 
pressive. He  did  not  dwell  so  much  on  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  many  preachers.  He  did  not 
preach  theology  as  a  system.  Yet  he  preached  salvation 
only  by  the  cross.  But  its  doctrines  were  mingled  with 
precept  as  the  leaven  pervades  the  mass  in  which  it  is  hid- 
den. They  appeared  not  as  the  veins  penetrate  the  marble, 
but  as  the  painter's  color  shades  the  whole. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  wrote  his  sermons 
and  read  them.  I  think  he  seldom  extemporized.  But 
the  manner  of  his  reading  was  so  free,  so  unlike  reading,  so 
far  removed  from  monotony  and  uttered  with  a  voice  of 
so  wide  compass,  and  which  even  in  a  whisper  would  fill 
the  house,  that  he  was  always  interesting  and  impressive. 

I  attended  his  ministry  for  years,  but  never  knew  him 
dull  in  the  utterance  of  his  sermon.  He  felt  an  interest 
in  it  himself,  and  threw  that  interest  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  Indeed,  I  have  long  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  to  whom  I  ever  listened. 

One  already  quoted,  says,  "My  earliest  recollections  of 
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Mr.  Savage  go  back  to  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  in 
Bedford.  The  impression  that  he  made  on  my  young  heart 
in  his  exchanges  with  my  pastor  was  that  he  was  a  power- 
ful and  pathetic  preacher.  He  lodged  his  texts,  subjects 
and  manner  firmly  in  my  memory.  They  are  as  fresh  as 
the  things  of  yesterday.  In  the  revivals  of  thirty  years 
ago  I  remember  him  as  one  of  the  most  active  of  laborers. 
He  never  seemed  more  at  home,  and  joyous,  than  in  the 
enquiry  room.  So  earnest,  affectionate  and  persuasive 
was  he  that  lie  drew  all  our  hearts  towards  himself  and  his 
Savior="  He  farther  adds,  "He  strongly  preferred  to 
dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  He  was  no  complainer, 
no  misanthrope.  Under  God  he  was  ever  hopeful.  His 
spirit  and  experience  were  sunny.  Who  can  ever  forget 
his  interest  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  the  glowing  words 
of  Paul  and  John,  and  the  profound  emotion  with  which 
he  read  them?" 

Another  clergyman  whose  acquaintance  ran  back  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  summing  up  his  character 
both  as  a  christian  and  a  minister,  says,  "  He  was  one  of 
the  brightest  examples  of  christian  cheerfulness,  hopeful- 
ness, buoyancy,  courtesy  and  kindness  that  it  was  ever  my 
privilege  to  know. 

"  It  was  these  natural  virtues  and  depth  of  sensibility, 
refined  by  his  education  and  piety,  that  gave  to  his  public 
utterances,  at  times,  a  most  tender  and  melting  pathos.  I 
have  often  listened  to  Brother  Savage  when  he  seemed 
to  have  lifted  the  floodgates  of  his  heart  and  poured  upon 
his  audience  the  whole  tide  of  his  own  refined  sensibili- 
ties, without  one  particle  of  reserve,  carrying  us  along 
with  the  strong  current  of  his  emotions. 

"  It  was  here  that  his  strength  as  a  preacher  lay.  It  was 
this  fullness  of  experience  that  gave  a  freshness  and  rhe- 
torical force  to  all  he  said. 
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"  He  was  well  versed  in  all  that  kind  of  literature  which 
dealt  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  His  expressions 
were  therefore  often  choice  and  touching.  He  breathed  out 
his  own  emotions  in  the  most  classic  language  of  the  ages." 

Another  speaking  of  Mr.  Savage,  both  as  a  christian  and 
minister,  remarks,  "  As  pastor  of  a  neighboring  church 
and  co-Presbyter,  I  knew  him  well,  and  knew  but  to  love 
him.  His  great  kindness  of  heart,  uniform  urbanity  and 
complete  transparency  of  character,  I  appreciated  highly. 
■"  An  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile,"  may  emphati- 
cally be  said  of  him.  "  Thinketh  no  evil,"  was  one  of  his 
prominent  characteristics.  Diffusing  sunshine  around 
him,  he  was  ever  welcome  in  the  private  study,  social  cir- 
cle, and  ecclesiastical  body.  Rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  he  was  forgetful  of  self. 

"  With  nice  discrimination  and  memory  faithful,  he  was 
accustomed,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  draw  at  will 
from  a  wide  range  of  learned  authors,  and  in  this  it  may 
be  truly  said  : 

'  He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.' " 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  although  Mr.  Savage  ex- 
celled as  a  classical  scholar,  and  though  he  quoted  freely, 
yet  in  public,  it  was  always  from  English  authors. 

5.  Brother  Savage  loved  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
often  speaks,  in  his  diary  of  finding  increasing  delight  in 
the  service,  and  of  the  great  importance  of  being  prepared, 
both  by  study  and  the  discipline  of  the  heart,  for  the  pul- 
pit. And  most  certainly  in  one  very  important  respect, 
he  gave  himself  wholly  to  it.  He  knew  nothing  but  what 
was  essential  to  the  office.  And  after  he  became  a  pastor 
he  did  nothing  else. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  how  a  man  could 
live  seventy  years,  and  be  pastor  of  a  country  church  forty, 
and  know  so  little  about  the  affairs  of  common  life. 
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It  was  this  love  to  the  ministry,  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  the  work  and  his  singleness  of  aim  in  its 
prosecution,  together  with  his  varied  learning  and  reten- 
tive memory,  which  summoned  at  the  moment  the  best 
thoughts  of  our  best  authors,  which  often  gave  peculiar 
adaptedness  to  his  sermons,  and  frequently  made  him  most 
happy  in  extemporaneous  address.  A  startling  thought — 
a  terse  sentence — the  line  of  a  hymn — or  a  text  of  scrip- 
ture, would  often  drop  in  a  manner  both  to  surprise  and 
delight  the  hearer. 

As  an  example  .of  this  power,  take  the  following  fact : 
Near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  when  on  an  exchange  with 
a  neighboring  pastor,  he  spent  the  season  between  the  ser- 
vices with  an  old  friend.  The  great  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  church  and  the  ministry  was  the  subject 
of  remark.  The  fading  nature  of  all  things  earthly  in- 
pressed  him.  Eternity  was  brought  near.  The  sermon 
for  the  afternoon  received  its  shade  from  this  train  of  re- 
flection. He  took  for  his  text,  "  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 
From  these  words  he  discoursed  upon  the  law  of  change — 
its  certainty — its  silence — its  progress — its  results. 

"  Change  is  the  divine  law,  the  only  earthly  permanence  ; 
the  pencil  that  paints  the  autumn  leaf  is  silent  as  the  dew 
of  evening.  The  seasons  move  on, — the  furrow  which 
mars  the  cheek  of  beauty  completes  its  work."  His  eye 
then  swept  around  the  field  where  his  companions  bad 
lived,  labored  and  died.  "  The  fervid  Merrill — the  decided 
Cutler — laborious  Parker — earnest  Smith — the  strong- 
minded  Burgess — logical  Whiton — and  the  urbane  Brad- 
ford— with  others  of  like  devotion,  had  all  faded  like  the 
leaf,  at  the  touch  of  the  frost  king." 

Then  with  a  power  and  a  pathos  peculiarly  his  own,  he 
said — 
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"I  feel  like  one  who  trends  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  scene  which  occurred 
at  Milford,  at  the  meeting  of  County  Conference,  when 
Brother  Savage  officiated  at  the  communion  table  ;  none, 
who  were  present,  can  ever  forget  it.  Nor  will  I  attempt 
to  repeat  the  prayer  offered  by  him  in  the  Franklin  Street 
church,  Manchester,  during  the  meeting  of  General  Asso- 
ciation, when  he  quoted  with  such  thrilling  effect,  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  recent  outpouring  of  the  spirit,  the 
words  of  David  : 

"Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it — Thou  greatly 
enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God  which  is  full  of  water — 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths 
drop  fatness — They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilder, 
ness,  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side." 

We  have  now  noticed  some  of  those  more  prominent 
traits  of  character  which  endeared  our  departed  brother  to 
a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  gave  him  his  peculiar  power 
in  the  pulpit. 

Those  familiar  with  Mr.  Savage  have  not  failed  to  notice 
as  his  sun  was  sinking  in  the  West,  that  his  piety  became 
more  tender  and  deep.  His  fervency  in  prayer  increased. 
While  his  health  remained  good,  and  he  was  still  about  his 
Master's  work, — while  he  was  cheerful  as  ever,  yet  the  au- 
tumnal tinge  gathered  upon  his  spirit — beautiful,  but  it 
told  of  winter. 

He  often  spoke  upon  the  changes  of  life, — of  himself  as 
the  last  of  his  early  ministerial  circle, — of  the  certainty  of 
a  not  distant  departure. 

His  sermons  and  prayers  partook  of  this  spirit.     The 
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poetry  which  he  quoted  possessed  a  similar  mellow  tinge  ; 
but  all  was  cheerful. 

Indeed,  I  never  saw  him  otherwise.  During  the  forty 
years  of  our  acquaintance,  I  never  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  resting  upon  his  sunny  spirit. 

The  closing  period  of  his  life  seemed  like  the  evening  of 
a  summer's  day,  when  all  is  calm  and  quiet ;  when  the  sun 
painting  in  beauty  and  brightness  the  hillside,  the  horizon, 
the  cloud  lingerng  near,  forming  a  golden  pathway  in  which 
to  sink  to  rest. 

It  was  painful  to  him  to  lay  aside  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. But  as  his  fortieth  anniversary  drew  near,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  same  Master  who  called  him  to 
the  work,  bade  him  retire.  He  prepared  a  sermon  for  the 
occasion  on  the  text,  "  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the 
ways  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years." 

In  this  sermon  he  reviewed  his  long  pastorate,  recounted 
the  dealings  of  (rod  with  him  and  his  people,  ascribing  all 
honor  to  sovereign  grace  for  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  ministry.  This  was  his  last  written  sermon. 
He  closed  with  some  lines  which,  for  beauty  and  adapted- 
uess,  are  seldom  surpassed  : 

"  Let  me  go,  the  day  is  breaking, 

Earthly  scenes  are  fading-  fast ; 
Joys  that  were  my  heart's  awaking, 

Hopes  and  fears  are  with  the  past. 
Earthly  visions  now  are  darkling, 

And  the  city's  golden  glow 
Gleams  before  me,  pare  and  sparkling 

In  the  distance.    Let  me  go." 

He  now  resigned  his  pastorate,  to  take  effect  when  a  suc- 
cessor might  be  obtained.  The  occasion  was  observed  a 
few  weeks  later  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  when  a  purse 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  presented  to  him.  It  was 
a  fitting  tribute  fittingly  received.  He  rendered  every  as- 
sistance in  procuring  a  successor,  and  took  part  in  the  in- 
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stallation  services.  Indeed,  he  continued  to  preach  most 
of  the  time  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Only  a  single 
Sabbath  intervened  between  his  labor  and  his  rest. 

His  health  remained  as  usual  until  Wednesday,  the  se- 
cond of  May  ;  though  fifteen  months  previous  |iis  vigorous 
constitution  received  a  shock  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  rapid.  One 
week  closed  the  scene.  During  his  sickness  he  spoke 
freely  of  his  departure,  and  always  with'  the  same  calm 
trust  which  had  marked  his  whole  christian  life.  He  died 
early  Tuesday  morning.  During  the  night  previous,  which 
was  one  of  great  suffering,  he  often  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  the 
goodness  of  God  ;"  "  My  trust  is  in  the  Savior."  His  wife 
repeated  to  him  the  twenty-third  Fslam,  which  afforded 
great  consolation.  On  the  Thursday  following  his  remains 
were  committed  to  the  dust  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resur- 
rection. 

Thus  closed  the  earthly  career  of  one  whose  life  was 
without  a  stain,  and  whose  memory  is  treasured  with  n© 
regret.  And  truly  the  memory  of  such  a  life  is  blessed. 
Blessed  as  a  source  of  heavenly  consolation  to  his  afflicted 
companion, — blessed  as  an  inheritance  richer  than  gold  to 
his  children, — blessed  as  a  teacher  both  by  precept  and 
christian  manhood  to  his  people, — blessed  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  to  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  blessed 
as  a  power  of  lasting  good  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Nothing  sliort  of  the  records  of  eternity  can  unfold  the 
influence  of  such  a  pastorate.  For  forty  years  its  gentle 
pressure  rested  upon  thousands  of  hearts.  It  was  inter- 
woveu  with  the  threads  of  thousands  of  lives.  It  shaped 
destinies  for  time  and  eternity.  It  has  passed  into  his- 
tory,— God  only  can  read  it. 

Brethren  in  Christ,  lor  the  gift  of  such  a  minister,  render 
praise  to  Almighty  God.     Most  of  you  have  known   no 
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other  pastor  excepting  the  few  months  of  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Your  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  have  received 
the  impress  of  his  instructions  and  example.  Many  of 
you  he  has  baptized,  both  parents  and  children,  and  re- 
ceived you  to  the  fold  of  the  church. 

Brethren,  cherish  the  memory  of  your  late  pastor  as  a 
precious  gift  from  God,  and  follow  him  so  far  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  is  possible  that  some  who  have  sat  these  many  years 
under  the  instructions  of  our  deceased  brother  have  not 
accepted  the  offers  of  grace.  My  friends,  the  sound  of 
that  voice  to  which  you  so  long  listened  is  hushed  in  the 
6ilence  of  the  grave.  Its  soft  echo,  however,  lingers  within 
these  walls.  Oh,  ere  that  echo  dies,  accept  the  offer  of 
pardon. 

Dr.  Payson,  as  he  lay  dying,  directed  this  label  to  be 
placed  on  his  breast  at  his  funeral :  "  Remember  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  present  with 
you."  All  who  came  to  look  upon  the  face  of  that  holy 
man,  received  this  admonition  from  his  silent  lips ;  so  would 
I  have  you  remember  the  words  of  your  departed  friend. 
Remember  them  as  you  think  of  his  example, — as  you  re- 
call his  tenderness  in  this  sanctuary.  Remember  them  as 
you  visit  his  grave, — as  you  look  forward  to  meeting  him 
at  the  judgment. 

On  yonder  hill-side  sleep  the  remains  of  your  late  pastor. 
Around  his  grave  is  a  great  company  to  whom  he  preached 
the  gospel.  Did  any  of  them  hear  in  vain  ?  Suppose  the 
pastor  could  meet  them  once  more  in  a  world  of  proba- 
tion, how  would  he  preach  and  how  would  they  hear?  So 
let  his  memory  proclaim  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  so 
listen  that  your  soul  may  live. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Savage  is  dead.  That  name  so 
long  associated  with  this  church  and  this  town  is  blotted 
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from  the  records  of  the  living.  But  though  dead,  he  lives. 
Lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  afflicted  companion  and  father- 
less children.  Livesm  the  memory  of  this  people.  Lives 
in  the  recollection  of  hundreds  who  received  at  this  altar 
their  first  religious  impressions,  and  have  gone  forth  to 
perform  life's  work  in  other  parts  of  our  land. 

' '  He  is  not  lost ;  he  is  within  the  door 

That  shuts  out  loss,  and  every  hurtful  thing, 
With  angels  bright  and  loved  ones  gone  before, 
In  their  Redeemer's  presence  evermore 
And  God  himself,  their  Lord  and  Judge  and  King." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Jersey  City,  December  21,  1868. 
Rev.  P.  D.  Van  Cleep,  D.  D. 

Dear  Sir : — Many  of  the  friends  and  professional  associates  of  the  late 
Hon.  J.  R.  Wortendyke,  having  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Memorial  Discourse  delivered  by  you  on  Sunday  the  20th 
inst.,  will  you  kindly  furnish  a  copy  to  the  undersigned  for  that  purpose, 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  O.  ZABRISKIE, 
WIILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL, 
W.  B.  WILLIAMS, 
JACOB  WEART, 
I.  I.  VANDERBECK, 
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Lf.  SCUDDER, 
M.  BAILEY, 
A.  S.  WHITON, 
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Jersey  City,  January  28,  1869. 
Hon.  A.  O.  Zabriskie  and  others  : 

Gentlemen : — Your  favor  of  December  21st  has  just  been  received, 
having  been  withheld,  as  I  am  informed,  until  a  subsequent  request  for 
a  repetition  of  the  discourse  could  be  complied  with.  The  manuscript 
is  now  placed  at  your  disposal  in  the  hope  that  its  publication  may 
prove  useful.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of 
friends,  and  especially  of  Jacob  Weart,  Esq.,  in  furnishing  me  with  dates, 
facts,  and  suggestions  of  value  in  preparing  this  memorial. 

With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

P.  D.  VAN  CLEEF. 


DISCOURSE. 


"  For  none  of  us .  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself. 
For  whether  we  live  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die  we  die 
unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's." 
—Romans  14:  7,  8. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  in  the  world  of  matter  all 
bodies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  mutual  attraction 
and  repulsion.  The  stars  that  till  the  vault  of  heaven, 
the  drops  that  make  the  ocean,  the  atoms  that  form 
the  universe,  are  all  controlled  by  a  simple  but  mys- 
terious power  that  renders  the  perfect  isolation  of  even 
a  grain  of  sand  impossible.  That  the  same  law  pre- 
vails in  the  world  of  mind  seems  to  be  taught  in  the 
words  of  our  text :  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  unto  himself."  Every  individual  of  the 
race  possesses  an  unconscious  influence,  which  he  is 
constantly  exerting  for  good  or  evil.  His  daily  life 
sheds  around  him  the  wholesome  fragrance  of  the  pine, 
or  the  deadly  poison  of  the  Upas.  Some  one,  it  may 
be  but  a  little  child,  will  be  affected  by  our  example, 
or  our  words,  and  we  know  how  often  that  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled,  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  live  unto  ourselves. 

Neither  can  any  human  being  die  unto  himself.  He 
may  fall  unseen,  "unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung/' 
but  when  he  drops  like  a  pebble  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  a  little  ripple  is  created  which  must  forever 
widen  toward  the  limitless  shore.     Some,  wrapped  up 


in  the  chrysalis  of  their  own  selfishness,  never  become 
conscious  of  this  truth,  and  therefore  fail  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  God  and  their  fellow-men.  The 
ApostJe  in  the  text  speaks  of  regenerated  men  who 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  are  not  their  own,  and 
who  feel  the  generous  power  of  an  unselfish  principle. 
That  principle  is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  which 
shows  us  the  true  relations  which  we  sustain  to  God, 
and  to  our  fellow  men ;  awakens  a  sense  of  personal 
accountability  for  our  influence ;  restores  the  bonds  of 
universal  brotherhood  among  men  which  sin  has  bro- 
ken asunder;  banishes  selfishness  from  the  heart 
and  teaches  us  that  we  can  never  be  truly  happy,  or 
secure  the  grand  object  of  our  being,  until  we  begin  to 
live  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  men,  and  the  glory 
of  God.  When  the  mind  has  been  enlightened  by  the 
truths  of  revelation,  and  the  heart  has  been  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  man  cannot  live  unto  himself. 
The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him.  He  must  do  some- 
thing for  others,  and  his  influence  will  be  directed  into 
useful  and  beneficent  channels  by  the  power  of  a  con- 
secrated will. 

The  religion  of  Christ,  then,  is  necessarily  unselfish. 
The  first  element  of  this  unselfishness  is  the  grutuitous 
nature  of  the  plan  of  salvation  as  it  regards  the  sinner. 

The  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is,  "By 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Salvation  for  lost  men 
has  been  procured  by  the  most  stupendous  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  could  possibly  be  performed.  There  was 
no  glory  like  that  which  the  Son  of  God  laid  aside,  no 
humiliation  like  that  which  he  suffered  for  our  redemp- 
tion. But  the  sinner  receives  his  own  salvation,  so 
dearly  purchased,  as  a  free  gift.     He  must  accept  it 


without  money  and  without  price,  or  not  at  all.  He 
cannot  buy  the  bread  of  life  with  gold.  He  cannot 
win  heaven  by  good  deeds.  The  glory  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is,  that  its  blessings  are  above  all  human 
valuation.  They  are  the  streams  that  flow7  from  the 
fountain  of  infinite,  unmerited  love.  Therefore,  when 
a  man  becomes  a  true  Christian,  however  proud  and 
self-sufficient  he  may  have  been  before,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  He  is  a  freedman, 
a  redeemed  captive,  who  owes  his  liberty  and  his  life 
to  the  self-sacrifice  of  One  who  loved  him,  and  gave 
himself  for  his  ransom.  He  is  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning  by  the  hand  of  divine  compassion,  as  won- 
derful as  it  was  undeserved.  Now  this  doctrine  of 
free  grace,  and  a  gratuitous  salvation,  must  produce  a 
practical  principle  of  unselfishness  in  all  who  feel  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  on  their  hearts.  And  here  is  the 
infallible  test  of  genuine  piety  :  "  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again."  Thus  true  religion  becomes  the 
brightest  ornament  of  human  character,  and  a  Chris- 
tian is  recognized  as  the  highest  style  of  man. 

Another  element  in  the  unselfishness  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  the  demand  for  self-sacrifice,  which  He 
makes  upon  all  his  followers. 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me  let  him  deny  him- 
self." When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he  ceases  to 
be  his  own  in  any  sense  whatever.  He  has  abjured 
all  allegiance  to  the  idol  self,  which,  like  Dagon,  falls 
to  the  ground  broken  and  despised,  and  sworn  fealty 
to  his  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  henceforth 


exalted  on  the  throne  of  his  affections.  He  ceases  to 
be  his  own  master  or  his  own  slave.  He  was  once 
altogether  selfish.  He  sought  his  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  business  he  labored 
to  amass  a  fortune  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  that 
he  might  retire  to  revel  in  luxury  and  pleasure.  As  a 
public  man,  he  aspired  to  place  and  power  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  avarice.  In  his 
profession  he  forgot  all  others  in  the  one  absorbing 
effort  to  advance  his  own  interests.  But  his  eyes  have 
been  opened,  and  he  beholds  himself  as  a  miserable 
idolater.  A  sense  of  shame,  and  guilt,  and  want, 
drives  him  at  length  to  the  cross  of  Christ  for  relief, 
and  there  he  hears  the  demand  which  at  first  seems  so 
harsh — "  deny  thyself,  take  up  thy  cross."  He  sub- 
mits to  the  Saviour's  yoke,  and  soon  discovers  the 
strange  truth,  which  the  world  is  so  slow  to  learn,  that 
happiness  must  be  found,  not  in  self-indulgence,  but 
in  self-denial,  and  henceforth  his  life  becomes  an  un- 
selfish, consecrated,  living  sacrifice  to  God. 

A  third  element  in  the  unselfishness  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  the  example  of  the  Master,  ivhich  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  follow. 

Our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only  died  to  secure  for 
his  people  a  right  to  eternal  life,  but  lived  to  give 
them  a  pattern  for  their  daily  life  on  earth.  And  who 
can  contemplate  the  divine  exa  nple  without  feeling 
the  glow  of  admiration  kindling  into  a  strong  desire 
to  imitate  the  faultless  model.  "  He  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.17  He  went  about 
doing  good.  The  labor  of  his  life  was  love.  Through 
self-denial,  and  weariness,  and  persecution,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  death,  he  accomplished  the  mission  of  mercy 
for  which  he  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father.     His  career 


on  earth  was  one  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  man,  and  the  glory  of  his  Father.  One  thought  of 
self  never  entered  his  pure  mind.  Behold  him  at 
Jacob's  well,  wearied,  and  thirsty,  and  hungry;  yet 
he  seems  not  to  hear  the  entreaties  of  his  disciples, 
who  have  brought  food,  and  press  him,  saying,  "  Mas- 
ter, eat,"  for  his  holy  soul  is  burning  with  compassion 
for  the  poor  sinner  before  him,  whom  he  came  to  seek 
and  to  save.  Such  is  the  example  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  by  the  most  tender  obligations  to  follow. 
It  is  his  duty,  nay,  more,  it  is  his  pleasure  and  his 
heart's  desire  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  his  Redeemer ; 
to  manifest  the  lovely  graces  of  his  character;  to  walk- 
in  his  radiant  footsteps  here  on  earth,  expecting  that 
happy  day  when  he  shall  "  see  him  as  he  is,"  and  be 
"  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory." 
With  such  an  exemplar  before  him,  and  such  a  motive 
to  copy  it,  how  can  a  sincere  follower  of  Christ  live 
unto  himself?  If  he  lives,  he  must  live  unto  the  Lord 
who  bought  him. 

And  the  close  of  an  unselfish  life,  how  beautiful ! 
The  Christian  dies  unto  the  Lord.  Consecrated  in  life 
he  is  owned  in  death,  for  "  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  They  sleep  in  Jesus, 
and  shall  awake  in  his  likeness.  ''  Whether  we  live, 
therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's." 

"  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  the  Christian  lies  ? 
Yes,  but  not  his  :  'T  is  death  itself  there  dies." 

I  have  chosen  this  theme  as  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  sketch,  now  to  be  presented,  of  the  life 
and  character  of  one  who,  in  an  eminent  degree,  illus- 
trated in  his  whole  career  the  beautiful  words  of  our 
text. 

Jacob  Rynier  Wortendyke  was  born   at  Pascack, 
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Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Nov.  27,  1818,  and  died  Nov. 
7th,  1868.  He  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
Holland  ancestry,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  From 
early  childhood  he  manifested  a  seriousness  and  solid- 
ity of  mind,  and  an  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge remarkable  for  one  of  so  tender  an  age.  He  sel- 
dom played  with  other  boys,  preferring  to  be  alone 
with  his  books.  Nor  was  this  aversion  to  mere  sport 
owing  to  dulness,  or  a  feeble  constitution,  for  he  pos- 
sessed an  active  mind  in  a  sound  body,  but  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  his  nature  which  marked  his  whole 
life.  When  a  mere  child  he  was  often  overheard  at 
prayer  in  his  room,  and  he  perused  with  delight  those 
works  on  practical  religion  in  which  very  young  per- 
sons are  not  apt  to  be  interested.  This  early  serious- 
ness was  the  germ  of  that  vigorous  Christian  life  which 
afterward  yielded  such  precious  and  solid  fruit.  His 
love  of  knowledge  led  to  a  rapid  mental  development, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  district  school  at  the  Ponds,  a  position  for  which 
he  was  selected  by  his  teacher,  and  which,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  }7outh,  he  accepted  only  after  the  most 
urgent  solicitations.  But  a  mind  like  his  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  limited  advantages  afforded  by  the 
country  schools  at  that  time,  and  he  soon  fixed  his 
heart  on  a  college  education.  He  found  many  diffi- 
culties in  his  way,  but  he  surmounted  them  all,  and 
entered  upon  a  preparatory  course  of  study  in  the 
classics,  which  he  commenced  under  the  Rev.  Isaac  D. 
Cole,  at  Tappantown,  subsequently  pursued  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  A.  Dockson  at  Paterson,  and  finished  at 
home  under  the  care  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Manly.  Mr.  Manly  says  of  him,  that  he  was  "  a  dili- 
gent student,  always  prepared  with  his  lessons,  upright 
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and  gentle  in  his  behavior,  serious  and  thoughtful, 
characterized  by  frankness,  truthfulness,  and  honesty 
of  purpose."     In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Rutgers  College,  and -in  due  time  graduated 
with  honor,  bearing  with  him  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  classmates,  and  the  high  esteem  of  his  instruct- 
ors.    As  he  had  fixed  his  heart  on  a  liberal  education, 
he  did  not  slight  his  work  or  waste  his  time.     One  of 
his  college  companions,  and  a  life-long  friend,  states 
that  "  whatever  belongs  to  a  good  student  was  found 
in  Mr.  Wortendyke.     He  was  thorough,  patient,  per- 
severing.    He  was  not  satisfied  with  dim  views  of  a 
subject,  but  worked  at  it  until  it  became  clear  in  his 
own  mind.     He  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the 
superficial  in  education."     His  industry  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  college  gave  him  a 
high  standing  in  every  department,  but  he  particu- 
larly excelled  in  the  severer  studies  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics.     His  Professor  in  the  latter  branches, 
the  venerable  Theodore  Strong,  LL.  D.,  ever  cherished 
a  warm  regard  for  his  favorite  pupil,  and  when  in- 
formed of  his  death,  pronounced  a  high  eulogy  upon 
his  character  and  attainments.     Upon  leaving  college, 
the  ancestral  farm  invited  him  to  the  toils  and  rewards 
of  husbandry.     His  parents  thought  he  had  education 
enough,  and  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  become 
a  farmer  ;  but  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  classical 
learning,  and  a  professional  career  was  the  only  one 
that  now  presented  for  him  sufficient  attractions.     He 
selected  the  honorable  profession  of  the  Law,  and  being 
now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  set  out  with  a  self- 
reliant  spirit  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition.     To 
acquire  the  necessary  resources  to  carry  him  through 
his  professional  studies,  he  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
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ing,  a  work  in  which  he  became  so  deeply  interested 
that  he  continued  in  it  a  much  longer  time  than  was 
required  to  attain  the  special  object  which  at  first  he 
had  in  view.  He  taught  at  Piermont,  at  Saddle  River, 
at  Hackensack,  and  at  Spring  Valley,  devoting  in  all 
about  ten  years  to  the  cause  of  education,  during 
which  time  he  prepared  many  young  men  for  college. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  thorough  and  faithful,  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  and  withal  popular.  The  youth  of  Ber- 
gen County  sought  the  benefit  of  his  severe  mental 
training,  and  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  various  profes- 
sions who  attribute  much  of  their  success  in  life  to  his 
instructions  and  example.  This  fidelity  to  his  pupils 
was  ever  afterward  shown  in  the  frequent  and  thor- 
ough examinations  with  which  he  favored  the  law 
students  in  his  own  office,  and  even  in  the  carefully- 
written  preparations  which  he  always  made  for  the 
youth  whom  he  taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  While 
at  Hackensack,  engaged  in  teaching,  and  reading  law 
at  the  same  time  in  the  office  of  M.  M.  Knapp,  Esq., 
he  also  undertook  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  John  S.  Mabon,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  divine,  and  mastered  it  so  far 
as  to  translate  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  English.  His 
friend,  Garret  G.  Ackerson,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  board- 
ed, says  that  Jacob  used  to  spend  the  most  of  his  even- 
ings in  the  study  of  Mr.  Mabon,  where  he  reveled  in 
the  luxury  of  books.  He  remarked  to  his  friend  that 
he  never  felt  happier  in  his  life  than  when  he  found 
himself  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  in 
the  very  words  of  inspiration. 

Superficial  students  may  ask,  of  what  advantage  is 
Hebrew  to  a  lawyer?  Everything  is  of  use  to  the 
true  scholar,  who  knows  what  to  do  with  it.    A  strong 
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mental  digestion  will  assimilate  all  kinds  of  intellect- 
ual aliment.  Mr.  Wortendyke  felt  that  whatever  came 
within  the  domain  of  knowledge  belonged  of  right 
to  him.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  it  and  made  it  his 
own.  His  aim  was  not  to  reach  his  profession  with  as 
little  study  as  possible,  but  to  levy  contributions  on 
all  the  sources  of  information  within  his  reach.  He 
gathered  the  honey  of  truth  from  every  flower  that 
grew  along  his  pathway.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to 
this  thorough  intellectual  preparation  that  he  was 
afterward  enabled  to  rise  so  rapidly  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  to  maintain  that  position  which 
was  ever  accorded  to  him  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar. 
One  serious  fault  of  our  times  is  an  undue  haste  on 
the  part  of  young  men  in  entering  upon  the  responsi- 
bilities of  professional  life ;  and  to  this  evil  may  be 
traced  the  early  failure  of  many  an  ambitious  aspirant. 
The  laws  of  New  Jersey  wisely  demand  from  regular 
graduates  of  colleges  a  three  years1  course  of  reading, 
and  from  others  an  additional  year,  before  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  law ;  and  this  high  standard  of 
qualification  for  admission  has  doubtless  contributed 
greatly  to  secure  for  the  bar  of  our  State  that  elevated 
character  which  it  has  always  maintained,  and  to  fur- 
nish from  its  ranks  candidates  for  the  judiciary  who 
have  worn  their  unsullied  robes  with  distinguished 
honor,  and  enrolled  their  names  among  the  most  pro- 
found jurists  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Wortendyke  might  have  found  a  shorter  road 
to  the  bar,  but  would  he  then  have  won  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  fifty  as  solid  a  reputation  and  as  wide  an 
influence  as  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  death  %  The 
years  devoted  to  preparation  for  life's  stern  duties  are 
not   thrown   away.     The   moments   occupied   in   the 
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athletic  contest  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  months 
which  have  been  spent  in  training  for  it ;  but  it  is  the 
training  that  secures  the  prize.  "  I  care  not,"  said 
Milton,  "  how  late  I  enter  upon  active  life,  so  that  I 
am  fitted  for  it." 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1850,  Mr.  Wortendyke 
entered  as  a  student  the  office  of  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Za- 
briskie,  in  this  city,  with  whom  he  completed  the  re- 
quired course,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
February  term  in  1853.  On  the  2d  of  the  following 
June  he  was  married  to  Susan  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Doremus,  of  Pompton  Plains.  He  immedi- 
ately formed  a  partnership  with  his  late  preceptor, 
which  continued  until  toward  the  close  of  his  service 
as  a  member  of  Congress.  Owing  to  the  interruption 
in  his  professional  duties  occasioned  by  his  absence  in 
Washington,  he  did  not  take  his  license  as  counsellor 
until  February,  1860.  Thus  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirty- 
five,  with  a  mind  thoroughly  disciplined  by  classical 
and  mathematical  studies,  and  liberalised  by  familiar- 
ity with  those  grand  principles  of  equity  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  English  and  American  jurisprudence, 
and  form  the  basis  of  social  order  and  civil  govern- 
ment, with  deep  religious  convictions,  an  enlightened 
conscience  and  a  laudable  ambition,  he  entered  upon 
that  battle  of  life  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  under 
training ;  and  as  might  be  expected  success  crowned 
his  entrance  upon  the  arena.  A  large  and  lucrative 
practice  at  once  rewarded  his  exertions.  He  was  not 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  clients,  they  came  to 
him  because  they  reposed  confidence  both  in  his  abil- 
ity and-  his  honesty,  and  he  thus  secured  a  business 
which  suited  his  tastes,  and  comported  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character. 
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Those  qualities  which  made  Mr.  Wortendyke  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer,  commended  him  also  to  respon- 
sible positions  in  public  life.  He  was  elected  an  alder- 
man of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1856.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  fifth 
district  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  and  took  bis  seat 
in  December  of  the  following  year.  As  a  representa- 
tive in  the  councils  of  the  nation  he  manifested  a 
wratchful  interest  in  public  affairs,  served  on  impor- 
tant Committees,  and  while  realizing  that  he  was  a 
legislator  for  the  whole  country,  neglected  no  duty  to 
the  people  of  his  own  State  and  district.  While  in 
Congress  he  gained  the  respect  and  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country,  who  discov- 
ered his  solid  qualities,  and  regretted  his  disappear- 
ance so  soon  from  the  halls  of  legislation. 

After  his  return  from  Washington  he  was  elected  a 
Water  Commissioner  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  the 
next  spring  was  made  President  of  the  Board,  which 
position  he  held  for  about  three  years.  He  was  again 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1866,  and  in 
1868  made  its  President,  and  occupied  this  important 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  people  of  Jersey 
City  can  never  fully  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owe  to  Mr.  Wortendyke  as  a  leading  manager  of  this 
great  public  work,  upon  which  the  comfort,  health  and 
safety  of  our  city  so  largely  depend.  For  four  years 
his  services  were  gratuitous,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  which  he  performed  may  be  ascertained,  in  part, 
from  an  examination  of  his  official  reports.  He  made 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Board  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  works, 
and  placed  them  upon  a  sound  and  enduring  basis. 
He  spent  at  one  time  the  evenings  of  six  consecutive 
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weeks  in  this  laborious  service  for  the  public  welfare, 
without  fee  or  reward. 

In  1865  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Fifth  Ward 
Savings  Bank,  in  which  office  he  also  rendered  valua- 
ble gratuitous  service  to  the  poor  laboring  people  of 
our  city. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  11, 
1864,  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appointed  six  Riparian  Commis- 
sioners to  ascertain  the  property  of  the  State  in  lands 
under  water.  Of  this  commission  Mr.  Wortendyke 
was  made  President.  The  duties  assigned  required  a 
great  amount  of  labor  and  care,  no  small  share  of 
which  necessarily  devolved  upon  him.  His  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  legal  principles,  and  the  his- 
torical facts  bearing  upon  the  questions  at  issue, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  position,  and  guaran- 
teed a  successful  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work.  A  reference  to  the  reports,  maps,  £.nd  surveys 
on  file  at  Trenton  will  show  the  time  and  skill  which 
he  must  have  devoted  to  this  important  enterprise, 
which  has  added  greatly  to  the  material  revenues  of 
the  State.  He  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death  one 
of  three  commissioners,  with  Ex-Governor  Haines  and 
Ex-Governor  Olden,  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
Harsimus  Cove  propert}7,  in  which  so  many  important 
questions  and  interests  are  involved. 

Besides  these  valuable  contributions  of  time  and 
labor  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  community,  Mr. 
Wortendyke  has  rendered  most  important  service  in 
the  cause  of  education.  His  experience  as  an  educa- 
tor qualified  him  to  become  an  efficient  manager  of 
important  institutions  of  learning,  and  Providence 
called  him  to  a  sphere  where  he  found  ample  scope 
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for  his  great  abilities  in  this  department  of  useful- 
ness. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College.  To 
some  men  a  position  in  such  a  body  is  almost  a  sine- 
cure, but  it  was  not  such  to  him.  His  ability  and 
willingness  to  work  always  gave  h'nn  the  laboring 
oar.  "  For  the  benefit  of  the  College,"  says  President 
Campbell,  "he  regarded  neither  his  time  nor  his  money. 
In  the  endowment  of  the  College  he  labored  most  assid- 
uously ;  a  very  considerable  amount  was  raised  by  his 
own  personal  solicitations,  and  his  advice  was  asked 
and  constantly  given  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
He  was  a  most  efficient  member  of  that  large  and  in- 
fluential committee  of  gentlemen  who  managed  the 
business  of  the  endowment,  and  to  whose  liberality, 
wisdom,  and  unwearied  diligence  its  success  is  attribu- 
table, and  of  that  committee  no  one  will  hesitate  to 
give  Mr.  Wortendyke  a  place  among  the  most  worthy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  which 
has  the  whole  charge  of  the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution, investing  all  the  funds,  and  preparing  exhib- 
its of  its  pecuniary  condition.  The  responsibilities  of 
this  Committee  are  immense,  and  its  labors  are  ren- 
dered gratuitously,  and  so  successful  have  the  affairs 
of  the  College  been  conducted  by  them  that  it  has 
never  lost  a  dollar  by  a  bad  investment.1'  He  also 
labored  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  as  extensive 
and  thorough  as  possible.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
deeply  interested  in  the  State  Scientific  School  in  con- 
nection with  Rutgers  College,  and  his  aim,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say,  was  to  make  the  curriculum  of  studies 
in  this  institution  equal  to  that  at  West  Point. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
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Geological  Survey,  and  was  appointed  by  the  original 
act  of  the  Legislature.  "  Deeply  interested,"  says 
Professor  George  H.  Cook,  "  in  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  his  native  State,  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  influence  of  this  work,  and  gave  his  earnest 
efforts  and  attention  to  it.  With  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  influence  of  New  Jersey  in  the  United 
States,  from  its  central  location  and  its  natural  advan- 
tages, he  had  high  hopes  and  aspirations  for  it  in  the 
future.  And  now,  as  this  great  public  work  was  about 
closing,  he  was  planning  wTith  a  just  pride  to  shape  its 
results  so  as  to  make  it  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  State." 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  can  fill  Mr, 
Wortendyke's  place  in  the  management  of  our  literary 
institutions  in  New  Brunswick.  "  It  is  my  impres- 
sion," says  Professor  Demarest,  "  that  useful  as  he  had 
already  become  to  the  College,  his  usefulness  had  only 
just  commenced.  He  was  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  work  at  the  period  of  his  lamented  death  to 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  He  was  on  most  impor- 
tant committees,  and  we  all  relied  on  him  greatly.  We 
know  that  we  shall  miss  him,  but  alas  !  we  cannot 
tell  how  much.  He  loved  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the 
service  he  rendered  her  was  a  service  of  generous  and 
loyal  affection." 

In  addition  to  his  public  duties  Mr.  Wortendyke 
was  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  many  estates, 
and  the  guardianship  of  numerous  orphan  children. 
In  the  execution  of  these  trusts  he  was  accustomed  to 
go  far  beyond  the  strict  demands  of  professional  obli- 
gation in  acts  of  personal  kindness.  He  manifested 
more  of  the  interest  and  care  of  a  parent  than  of  the 
cold  fidelity  of  a  legal  protector.  Hence  those  who 
had  committed  their  affairs  into  his  hands  loved  as 
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well  as  confided  in  him.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  condolence  written  to  his  widow  by  an  in- 
valid father  tor  whose  child  Mr.  Wortendyke  was 
guardian,  is  but  one  of  many  similar  outpourings  of 
grief  over  his  loss  :  "  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortendyke 
I  have  lost  my  dearest  and  best  friend.  I  know  not 
whom  to  go  to  now  for  advice  and  consolation  with 
the  same  confidence  I  had  in  him.  My  dear  wife  dur- 
ing her  lifetime  loved  and  respected  him  as  a  child 
would  a  father,  and  in  accordance  with  her  feelings, 
as  well  as  my  own,  I  appointed  him  my  executor  as 
well  as  the  guardian  of  my  dear  boy.  I  little  thought 
when  he  so  generously  accepted  the  trust  that  he 
would  be  taken  away  so  soon.  Being  a  great  invalid 
I  naturally  thought  that  he  would  long  survive  inc. 
His  death  is  to  me  a  great  affliction.  It  was  my 
almost  daily  consolation  to  think  that  when  I  was 
taken  away  I  had  a  guardian  and  protector  of  my 
child  and  my  affairs  in  so  good  a  man." 

But  with  all  his  professional  engagements,  and  his 
public  duties  to  the  State  and  to  society  at  large,  Mr. 
Wortendyke  found  time  and  strength  to  devote  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  He  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion  in  this  church  at  the  October  Commu- 
nion in  1858.  The  next  spring  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  in  the  eldership  of  the  lamented 
Lewis  F.  Day.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  for 
the  full  term,  and  after  an  interval  of  two  years  wTas 
again  chosen  for  two  successive  terms,  so  that  he  has 
served  in  this  office  nearly  seven  out  of  the  ten  years 
of  his  connection  with  the  church.  It  is  seldom  in 
our  branch  of  the  Church  that  one  is  so  soon  appointed 
to  the  eldership,  or  retained  in  that  office  so  many  suc- 
cessive years.     It  is  proof  of  the  confidence  his  breth- 
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ren  reposed  in  his  intelligent  Christian  character.  As 
a  church  officer  he  was  diligent  and  faithful,  always 
in  his  seat  in  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  meetings  of 
Consistory,  except  when  sickness  or  imperative  duties 
away  from  home  necessitated  his  absence.  His  coun- 
sels were  most  valuable,  and  his  labor  was  cheerfully 
performed.  As  an  instance  of  his  conscientiousness  in 
attending  to  his  duties,  I  may  mention  that  he  came 
to  the  last  Consistory  meeting  that  he  ever  attended 
in  great  bodily  suffering,  but  remained  until  the  busi- 
ness was  concluded,  when  it  was  found  necessarv  to 
convey  him  home  in  a  carriage.  It  will  ever  be  a 
matter  of  pleasant  reflection  to  his  brethren  that  the 
evening  of  his  last  working  day  on  earth  was  spent 
with  them  at  the  house  of  his  pastor,  in  business  per- 
taining to  the  interests  of  this  church.  He  was  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  office  of  elder,  being  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  catechism  and  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  cherishing  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  church  officers.  He  ruled 
well  his  own  house,  trained  his  children  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  warmly  co-operated  with  his  pastor  in  their 
catechetical  instruction.  He  was  in  walk  and  conver- 
sation "  an  ensample  to  the  flock." 

Mr.  Wortendyke's  usefulness  in  the  church  as  an 
elder  was  not  limited  to  this  congregation.  He  was 
alive  to  all  that  concerned  the  denomination,  and  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Synod  of  1860,  and  of  1866,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure,  on  both  occasions,  of  sitting  with  him  as  a 
delegate,  and  I  know  that  he  was  always  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  respect.  He  was 
placed  on  the  two  most  important  committees,  that  of 
the  Professorate,   and  that  on  the  change  of  name, 
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where  he  occupied  precisely  the  same  position  with 
the  venerable  Dr.  De  "Witt.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  and  one  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, he  also  did  good  service  to  the  church.  Had 
he  lived,  his  influence  throughout  the  denomination 
would  doubtless  have  become  very  great.  He  was 
rapidly  gaining  in  the  Church  a  reputation  like  that 
so  long  enjoyed  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  and  the 
venerable  Ex- Governor  Yroom,  whom  he  so  strongly 
resembled  in  the  integrity  and  purity  of  his  character, 
and  like  that  of  other  eminent  men  now  active  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whose  useful 
lives  show  that  the  great  lights  of  the  Law  may  shine 
with  equal  splendor  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  elders  in  our  various 
church  courts  have  been  lawyers  and  judges,  equally 
eminent  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  And  so  it 
should  be.  The  links  that  unite  the  legal  and  the 
sacred  professions  should  be  kept  brightly  polished  by 
friendly  intercourse,  and  united  labors  for  the  welfare 
of  man.  If  of  Law  it  can  be  said,  "  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,"  she  must  be  near  of  kin  to  Theology. 
The  Bar  of  America  has  not  only,  as  remarked  by  Attor- 
ney-General Brewster  of  Pennsylvania,  u  held  the  same 
relative  position  to  civil  liberty  and  political  civiliza- 
tion that  the  clergy  bore  to  religious  civilization  in 
Europe  when  she  rose  from  a  condition  of  barbarism," 
but  it  has  furnished  many  great  and  good  men,  who 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  clergy  in  the  holy 
cause  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

From  this  hasty  glance  at  the  public  services  of  Mr. 
Wortendyke,  we  see  that  he  did  not  live  for  himself. 
He  made  no  parade,  but  he  filled  a  very  large  place, 
and  exerted  an  extensive  influence  both  in  the  state 
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and  in  the  church.  In  his  death  New  Jersey  has  lost 
one  of  her  best  citizens — one  of  her  most  useful  men, 
one  of  those  pillars  on  which  the  fabric  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  happy  commonwealth  must  ever  rest.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Wortendyke,  and  Mr.Talcott,  more  recently 
deceased,  are  the  foundation  stones,  not  the  mere  orna- 
mental cornices  of  society.  When  they  die,  their  loss 
is  not  only  perceived  by  the  eye,  but  felt  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  community,  and  mourned  by  those  who 
survive  them. 

"  Men  of  good  lives, 
Who,  by  their  virtuous  actions,  stir  up  others 
To  noble  and  religious  imitation, 
Receive  the  greater  glory  after  death." 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  discourse 
without  attempting  to  point  out  in  a  more  particular 
manner  a  few  of  the  more  striking  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  departed  brother. 

As  a  man,  his  most  striking  characteristic  was  solid- 
ness.  Modest  and  unpretending,  without  dash  or 
brilliancy  of  manner,  he  had  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. He  made  no  display  of  his  learning,  though 
it  was  varied  and  profound.  Conscious  of  his  own 
resources,  he  was  yet  always  deferential,  and  appeared 
to  esteem  others  better  than  himself.  He  was  affec- 
tionate and  confiding,  kind  and  courteous,  warm  and 
constant  in  his  friendship.  He  had  those  qualities 
which  inspire  confidence — such  as  strong  common 
sense,  a  sound  judgment,  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
prejudice  or  rashness,  and?  above  all,  incorruptible 
integrity.  He  formed  his  opinions  with  great  care 
and  deliberation,  and  nothing  could  turn  him  from  the 
path  which  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  truthfulness,  and  wherever  he  stood,  in 
the  church  or  in  the  state,  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength. 
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As  a  lawyer,  he  was  well  read,  honest,  incapable  of 
meanness  or  trickery,  enthusiastic,  and  ambitious  of 
excellence  in  his  profession,  and  ever  faithful  to  his 
clients.  His  brethren  of  the  bar,  in  their  beautiful 
tribute  to  his  memory,  have  said  that  u  he  believed 
fully,  and  was  himself  a  shining  example  of  the  truth, 
that  the  bar  is  not  to  be  deemed  so  much  a  business 
by  which  to  attain  wealth  and  position,  as  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  a  buttress 
of  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,"  and  they  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  his  example  to  the  youth  who 
aspire  to  the  honorable  practice  of  the  law,  as  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  The  bar  of  New  Jersey  has  reason 
to  cherish  his  memory  as  a  bright  exemplar  of  all  that 
is  dignified  and  worthy  in  the  legal  profession.  No 
higher  encomium  can  be  paid  to  his  professional  stand- 
ing among  his  brethren  than  a  reference  to  the  fact, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Dayton  Ogden, 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  this  judicial  district,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  recommended  his  appointment 
as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
It  was  no  reflection  upon  their  judgment  of  his  fitness 
for  the  position  that  the  commission  went  into  other 
and  equally  able  and  worthy  hands. 

As  a  politician  Mr.  Wor  ten  dyke  was  universally 
regarded,  even  by  his  opponents,  as  honest  and  con- 
scientious. He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  party, 
and  always  acted  with  it,  although  he  sincerely  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  unprincipled  partisans  on 
either  side,  who  sought  to  gain  success  by  tampering 
with  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  He  believed  that 
his  political  creed  was  true,  and  therefore  he  main- 
tained it,  regardless  of  consequences,  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses and  by  his  votes,  but  he  never  misrepresented 
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the  opinions  of  others,  or  spoke  unkindly  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  On  account  of  his  consistent  ad- 
herence to  his  party  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  political  friends,  who  greatly  admired  him  and 
sought  to  elevate  him  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 
He  was  repeatedly  urged  to  accept  a  nomination  for 
Governor  of  the  State,  but  he  declined  the  tempting 
offer  from  a  deeper  affection  for  his  family,  and  a 
regard  for  the  claims  of  other  and  less  prominent 
spheres  of  usefulness  in  which  he  felt  that  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  placed  him.  But  while  a  strict 
party  man,  he  was  not  a  politician  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term.  He  never  sought  office,  and  only 
accepted  it  when  he  was  convinced  that  by  so  doing 
he  could  be  useful.  He  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  from  a  profound  conviction  that  governments 
are  ordained  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  should  be  wisely  and  faithfully  adminis- 
tered. He  cherished  a  deep  veneration  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  a  sincere  love  of  the  Union  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  grand  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment on  this  continent.  He  conscientiously  advocated 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  rights  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union,  and  deprecated  what  he  looked  upon  as 
tendencies  to  centralization,  but  he  denied  the  right 
and  condemned  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  secession, 
and  loyally  sustained  the  Government  in  suppressing 
rebellion,  although  he  honestly  and  fearlessly  express- 
ed his  dissent  from  some  of  the  measures  of  the  admin- 
istration which  he  considered  radical  and  dangerous, 
but  which  others  with  equal  honesty  defended  as  the 
necessary  safeguards  of  liberty.  Mr.  Wortendyke  was 
in  all  his  sentiments  eminently  conservative,  and  his 
nature  would  not  permit  him  to  be  otherwise,  but  he 
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was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  true  patriot.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  But  amid  all  the  ex- 
citements of  that  occasion  he  never  forgot  his  duties 
as  a  Christian.  When,  wearied  in  mind  and  exhausted 
in  body  by  the  labors  of  the  week,  he  returned  to  his 
home  on  Saturday  night,  it  was  to  seek  refreshment 
from  his  Bible,  and  strength  and  guidance  at  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  and  the  Sabbath  morning  found  him 
in  his  place  in  the  sanctuary. 

As  a  Christian  I  can  speak  of  Mr.  Wortendyke 
without  reserve.  In  his  early  childhood  and  youth, 
during  his  college  course,  and  subsequently  while  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  he  maintained 
in  private  an  exemplary  Christian  character.  While 
teaching  at  Spring  Valley  and  residing  with  Judge 
Voorhees,  he  was  accustomed  in  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  to  conduct  family  worship,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  prayers,  even  then,  were  marked  by 
an  unusual  fulness  and  evangelical  fervor.  Although 
he  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  until 
some  time  after  his  marriage,  yet  he  set  up  the  family 
altar  in  his  house,  and  honored  God  as  the  head  of  a 
Christian  household.  His  piety  was  not  of  the  senti- 
mental order.  He  made  very  little  show  of  religious 
emotion,  but  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  confi- 
dence knew  that  beneath  the  calm  surface  there  flowed 
a  deep,  warm,  genial  current  of  devotional  feeling.  His 
piety  was  eminently  doctrinal.  He  believed  in  truth 
as  the  basis  of  all  consistency  and  stability  in  Chris- 
tian life,  and  laid  great  emphasis  upon  "a  certain 
knowledge"  as  a  constituent  of  faith.  He  loved  the 
Word  of  God,  and  made  it  his  daily  companion  at 
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home  and  abroad.  His  religions  reading  was  of  the 
rich  and  solid  order,  such  as  feeds  the  soul,  and.  makes 
robust  Christians.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged,  and  quite  far  advanced,  in  the  translation  of 
an  extensive  work  on  general  Theology  by  Brakel,  a 
celebrated  and  favorite  Dutch  Theologian,  which  he 
expected  at  a  future  time  to  commit  to  the  press.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  other  Dutch  scholar  will 
take  up  this  work  and  complete  it  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  evangelical  literature.  Mr.  Worten- 
dyke  adhered  strictly  to  the  standards  of  his  church. 
He  believed  in  the  importance  of  teaching  them  to 
the  young,  and  set  the  example  at  home.  When  he 
founded  a  perpetual  scholarship  in  Rutgers  College  he 
made  it  a  condition  that  no  student  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it  until  he  had  committed  to  memory  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism. 

But  his  piety  was  equally  practical,  and  his  life 
illustrated  the  beautiful  union  of  these  two  essential 
features  of  orthodox  Christianity.  He  loved  to  do 
good,  and  to  communicate  he  did  not  forget.  He  car- 
ried his  religion  with  him  not  as  an  official  robe  for 
special  occasions,  but  as  the  raiment  in  which  he  ap- 
peared every  day  of  his  life.  The  training  that  he 
had  received,  together  with  his  own  self-culture  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  firm  religious  principles,  which  by  daily 
exercise  had  become  habits,  so  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian at  home,  and  in  his  office,  in  the  court-room  and 
everywhere.  He  was  a  modest,  humble,  earnest  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  and  whatever  interested  the  cause  of 
his  Master  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his  heart. 

Unselfishness  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character. 
When  the  question  of  duty  was  once  settled  his  path 
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was  plain,  and  he  went  forward  regardless  of  difficul- 
ties ahead,  or  of  consequences  that  might  affect  him- 
self. This  unselfishness  led  him  to  undertake  labors 
for  others,  which  in  addition  to  his  own  professional 
duties  no  doubt  overtaxed  his  strength.  But  he  could 
not  refuse  to  work.  Every  call  to  labor  seemed  to 
him  a  call  of  Providence.  He  could  say  emphatically, 
"  none  of  us  liveth  unto  himself/'  Had  he  been  less 
self-sacrificing  he  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  lived 
longer.     But 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years," 

and  Mr.  Wortendyke  has  lived  long  because  he  has 
lived  usefully.  But  his  life  is  not  yet  ended.  "  No  man 
dieth  unto  himself.  Whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's."  The  living  feel  the  loss,  but  the 
gain  is  to  the  dying.  When  a  tree,  that  has  struck  its 
roots  deep  and  far  into  the  soil,  is  hurled  down  by  the 
blast,  the  earth,  the  grass,  and  the  creeping  vines  all 
around  are  torn  up  by  its  fall ;  so  when  death  cuts 
down  a  good  man,  who,  by  his  active  and  useful  life, 
has  sent  the  strong  fibres  of  his  influence  down  into  all 
the  ramifications  of  society,  the  common  heart  is  lacer- 
ated with  grief.  But  that  tree  is  transplanted  from 
earthly  soil  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  forever  in  the 
Paradise  of  God.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest 
usefulness,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence.  But 
it  is  not  without  its  intelligible  lessons.  God  calls  his 
workmen  home  at  midday  to  their  reward,  but  carries 
on  his  work.  Others  step  in  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
good  and  useful,  thinned  by  death.  The  example  of 
a  noble  and  consecrated  life  inspires  the  lukewarm 
with  new  ardor,  and  seizing  the  standard  as  it  drops 
from  the  dying  soldier's  hand,  they  bear  it  on  in  tri- 
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umph  through  the  conflict.  Thus  God  in  his  provi- 
dence calls  for  volunteers  to  carry  on  his  work.  Who 
will  take  the  places  recently  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  good  men  from  our  community  ?  Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side  in  this  solemn  crisis  of  our  country  and 
the  church,  when  so  many  evils  need  to  be  rebuked ; 
and  so  much  work  waits  to  be  done  for  God,  and  for 
a  world  yet  groaning  under  the  primeval  curse. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  endeavor  to  profit  by 
the  solemn  event  that  has  suggested  this  memorial 
service.  To  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Wortendyke  is  another  of  the  many  voices  that 
have  spoken  from  the  tomb.  He  was  the  twenty-first 
member  of  the  bar  of  Hudson  County  removed  by 
death  since  the  formation  of  the  county  in  1840.  The 
bar,  then  consisting  of  only  seven  members,  of  whom 
three  remain,  now  numbers  more  than  sixty.  Of  the 
dead,  at  least  fifteen  were  taken  away  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  A  few  reached 
mature  years,  none  attained  to  old  age.  Some  of  them 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  as  active  Christian  men. 
Lewis  D.  Hardenberg  was  an  elder  in  this  church  ; 
J.  Dunn  Littell  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Hoboken ;  and  David  Gould 
in  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  this  city. 
Nathaniel  C.  Sleight  gave  promise  of  becoming  emi- 
nent not  only  in  his  profession,  but  in  the  walks  of 
Christian  usefulness.  Besides  these,  I  recal  the  names 
of  others  who  were  ornaments  of  the  bar  and  of  soci- 
ety— Judge  James  S.  Nevius,  J.  Dickinson  Miller,  John 
P.  Yroom,  and  Richard  D.  McClelland.  How  sacred 
is  the  memory  of  the  dead  !  How  serious  is  life,  when 
we  stand  on 

"  The  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon." 
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To  the  young  men  of  this  community  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr.  Wortendyke  affords  a  profitable  study, 
and  a  powerful  incentive  to  industry,  virtue,  and  piety. 
"  Wherefore,"  said  Solomon,  "  is  there  a  price  in  the 
hand  of  a  fool  to  get  knowledge,  seeing  he  hath  no 
heart  unto  it."  How  many,  "born  to  a  large  fortune, 
cast  away  the  priceless  boon  of  an  education  which 
others  are  toiling  and  struggling  to  obtain.  But  the 
foolish  son  of  the  millionaire  dies  and  is  forgotten, 
while  the  humble  farmer's  boy  carries  off  the  grand 
prizes  of  life,  and  when  he  dies  receives  the  burial  of 
a  prince.  The  good  and  the  great  men  of  his  native 
State  assemble  around  his  bier  to  do  him  honor,  and 
history  records  his  name  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

In  Mr.  Wortendyke  you  see  what  industry,  perse- 
verance, honesty,  and  goodness,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  can  achieve.  To  you  his  example  is  earnestly 
commended,  not  as  a  faultless  one,  but  as  one  that  you 
may  nevertheless  safely  imitate. 

In  presenting  this  imperfect  portrait  of  our  dear  and 
valued  friend,  I  have  performed  a  labor  of  love.  And 
now,  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  all  comfort 
upon  his  bereaved  family,  I  pray  that  we  may  all 
have  grace  to  follow  in  u  the  path  of  the  just,  which  is 
as  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day." 


MEMORIALS  AND  EXPRESSIONS 

OF 

PUBLIC    SENTIMENT   OCCASIONED   BY   THE   DEATH   OF 
J.  R.  WORTENDYKE. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  American  Standard  of  Nov.  9th,  1868. 
OBSEQUIES   OF    THE    LATE   JACOB    R.  WORTENDYKE. 

The  religious  services  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  Hon. 
Jacob  R.  Wortendyke  were  held  this  afternoon  at  the  Second 
Reformed  Church,  Wayne  Street.  The  remains  were  conveyed 
to  the  church  from  the  late  residence  of  the  deceased  in  Jersey 
Avenue,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  sorrowing  friends. 
The  body,  attired  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  was  encased  in  an 
elegant  rosewood  casket,  handsomely  banded,  and  with  four 
silver  handles  on  each  side,  and  on  the  lid  a  silver  plate  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  : 

JACOB   R.  WORTENDYKE, 
Died  November  7, 1868. 

Aged  50  years. 

The  casket  was  borne  from  the  house  to  the  church  by  por- 
ters, the  following  gentlemen  officiating  as  pall-bearers  : 

A.  0.  Zabriskie,  A.  A.  Hardenberg,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
Orestes  Cleveland,  Jacob  Weart,  I.  I.  Vanderbeck,  Washing- 
ton B.  Williams,  A.  S.  Whiton,  Dr.  T.  H.  Varick,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Lutkins,  Dr.  D.  L.  Reeves,  Rev.  J.  R.  Berry,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
P.  D.Van  Cleef,  D.D.,  who  was  also  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Besides  the  long  procession  of  citizens  which  followed  the 
remains,  there  were  about  twenty-five  carriages,  witli  the  fam- 
ily, relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

On  arriving  at  the  church  the  remains  were  deposited  before 
the  altar  and  the  funeral  services  were  commenced,  concluding 
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with  a  most  impressive  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Cleef.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  services  the  casket  was  opened,  and  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  passed  up  the  aisle  and  took  a  last  look  at 
the  features  of  the  departed.  The  deceased  looked  perfectly 
natural  and  as  if  not  dead  but  sleeping.  After  all  who  desired 
had  viewed  the  remains  the  casket  was  again  closed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  pall-bearers  and  family  friends  and  citizens  in  the 
same  order  as  previously  stated,  was  conveyed  by  the  porters 
back  to  the  house  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Among  the  many  present  at  the  funeral  to  testify  their  re- 
spect for  the  deceased,  were  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Mayor  and  members  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  of  which  the  deceased  was 
President,  Directors  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Savings  Bank,  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of 
Bergen,  and  other  officials  of  the  county,  and  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Northern  Railroad  Company,  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  and  members  of  the  bar. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  CONSISTORY  OF 
THE  FIRST  REFORMED  PROTESTANT  DUTCH  CHURCH 
OF   VAN   VORST,  J.  C,  HELD    NOVEMBER    23,    1868. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Pastor 
formally  announced  the  death  of  Elder  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence  on  Saturday  morning,  7th  in- 
stant, after  a  brief  and  severe  illness,  with  which  he  was  seized 
while  attending  the  last  meeting  of  this  Consistory.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  church  on  Monday  afternoon,  par- 
ticipated in  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  his  remains 
were  committed  to  the  grave  on  the  following  day  in  the 
churchyard  of  his  native  place,  Pascack,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
The  Consistory,  deeming  it  proper  that  some  appropriate  refer 
ence  should  be  made  to  this  solemn  event,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing minute,  which  was  ordered  to  be  recorded,  and  a  copy  there- 
of transmitted  to  the  bereaved  widow  of  our  deceased  brother, 
and  also  sent  to  the  Christian  Intelligencer  for  publication  : 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  brother,  Elder  Jacob  R. 
Wortendyke,  we  have  lost  an  associate  with  whom  we  have  often  taken 
sweet  counsel,  in  whom  we  ever  reposed  implicit  confidence,  whose  man- 
ner was  cordial,  whose  friendship  was  sincere,  whose  piety  was  undoubt- 
ed, and  whose  legal  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  qualified  him  for 
the  highest  usefulness,  and  rendered  his  services  as  a  member  of  this 
body  peculiarly  valuable.  He  was  an  elder  who  magnified  his  office, 
who  ruled  well,  who  was  an  "  ensample  to  the  flock."  Intelligent  in 
the  Scriptures,  sound  in  the  faith,  well  versed  in  the  catechism  and  the 
standards  of  our  church,  and  devotedly  attached  to  her  institutions,  the 
Church  at  large,  as  well  as  this  congregation,  has  reason  to  mourn  his 
loss.  Though  burdened  with  the  labors  and  cares  of  several  public  posi- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  of  his  arduous  profession,  yet  he  was  always 
punctual  and  faithful  in  his  duties  as  a  Christian  and  an  officer  of  the 
church ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  theme  of  grateful  reflection  that  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  his  work  on  earth  was  spent,  although  in 
great  bodily  suffering,  in  attending  a  meeting  of  this  Consistory.  His 
death,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  vigor  and 
usefulness,  admonishes  us  all  to  be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord,  as  faithful  and  wise  stewards  who  watch  for  their  Lord's 
coming.  While  we  lament  the  loss  which  the  church  has  sustained,  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  family,  and  commend  them  to  the 
guardian  care  of  our  covenant  God,  who  has  said,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless 
children  ;  I  will  preserve  them  alive  ;  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me." 

P.  D.  Van  Cleef,  President. 
L.  R.  Ladd,  Cleric. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BAR   OF   HUDSON   COUNTY. 

A  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Hudson  County  was  held  this  morn- 
ing at  9  a.m.,  at  the  office  of  S.  B.  Ransom,  Esq.,  No.  1  Ex- 
change Place,  to  take  suitable  action  with  regard  to  the  recent 
death  of  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ransom,  Hon.  J.  D.  Bedle  took  the  chair, 
and  W.  P.  Douglass  was  elected  Secretary. 

Judge  Bedle  on  assuming  the  chair,  briefly  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draft  a  series  of  resolutions  suitable  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  Hon.  J.  F.  Randolph,  Messrs.  S.  B.  Ransom  and  W. 
B.  Williams,  were  appointed  as  such  Committee. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 
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Whereas,  By  a  sad  and  mysterious  Providence,  our  friend  and  brother, 
the  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke,  has  been  suddenly  and  in  the  prime  of 
life  removed  from  among  us  ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  court  and  bar  of  the  county  of 
Hudson,  desire  to  make  this  public  expression  of  our  affection  and  re- 
spect for  our  departed  friend. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  with  especial  pleasure  point  to  his  course  of 
life  and  his  professional,  as  well  as  private  character,  as  a  model  to  be 
imitated  by  all. 

Resolved,  That  his  strict  integrity,  industry,  practical  sense  and  studi- 
ousness  of  the  learning  of  the  profession,  made  him  trusted  and  looked 
up  to  by  his  brethren  and  his  clients,  and  by  the  important  public  bodies 
with  the  care  of  whose  interests  he  was  charged. 

Resolved,  That  he  believed  fully,  and  was  himself  a  shining  example 
of  the  truth,  that  the  bar  is  not  to  be  deemed  so  much  a  business  by 
which  to  attain  wealth  and  position,  as  it  is  a  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  a  buttress  of  the  free  institutions  of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  while  he  uas  always  ready  to  give  ear  to  the  calls  of 
public  institutions  of  benevolence  and  learning,  one  of  his  greatest  pleas- 
ures was  in  superintending  the  progress  and  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  ancient  college  where  his  early  life  was  passed,  as  a  most  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  youth  who  aspire  to  the  honorable  practice  of 
the  law,  his  example  is  earnestly  commended ;  his  constant,  untiring 
perseverance  and  studiousness  having  raised  him  without  adventitious 
aids  to  a  high  rank  in  the  profession,  in  the  local  institutions  of  this 
State,  and  in  the  public  councils  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  what  is  most  estimable  in  the  character  of  our  departed 
brother  is,  that  among  all  the  multiplicity  of  his  professional  and  public 
engagements,  he  put  first  of  all,  and  never  neglected,  the  duties  of  the 
Christian,  both  in  the  worship  of  God  and  the  practice  of  good  will  to  men. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  to  his 
afflicted  family,  and  desire  that  a  copy  of  these  resolves  be  transmitted 
to  them,  in  testimony  of  our  respect  to  his  memory  ;  and  that  these  pro- 
ceedings be  published  in  the  papers  of  this  city. 

Remarks  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  made  by  Hon.  B. 
F.  Randolph,  Hon.  A.  0.  Zabriskie,  Jacob  Weart,  Esq.,  S.  B. 
Ransom,  Esq.,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Voorliis,  Hon.  C.  H.  Winfield, 
A.  K.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  his  Honor  Judge  Bedle,  who  closed 
his  eulogium  by  saying  : 

It  is  just  to  his  memory  that  these  resolutions  now  read  should  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  this  court,  and  it  is  also  but  just  to  his  memory 
that  these  courts  should  suspend  business  for  the  present.     It  is  therefore 
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ordered  that  these  resolutions  be  entered  in  full  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  this  county.  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Circuit 
Court  and  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court  be  adjourned  till  Thursday 
morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  other  courts  till  to-morrow  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 

It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  the  Committee  present 
the  resolutions  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  move  that  they  be  en- 
entered  on  the  Minutes  of  that  court.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  at  their  late 
meeting,  held  January  13,  1869,  adopted  the  following  minute  : 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  the  Hon.  Jacob  R. 
Wortendyke  has  departed  this  life  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  have  heard  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wortendyke,  whose  unfailing  attachment  to  the  College 
and  faithful  assiduity  in  attention  to  all  his  duties  as  a  member  of  this 
Board,  and  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  the  Institution,  will  loDg 
be  recalled  with  grateful  remembrance. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  and  the  College  have  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortendyke,  and  that  they  sincerely  condole  with 
his  family  in  their  irreparable  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  communicated  to  his 

family  by  the  Secretary. 

David  D.  Demarest,  Secretary. 


BOARD   OF   WATER   COMMISSIONERS. 
[official.] 

Special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  held 
Saturday,  November  7,  1868,  at  7|  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present :  Commissioners  Clerk,.  Taylor,  McLaughlin  and  Ege. 

Commissioner  Taylor  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
being  seconded  by  Commissioner  Ege,  passed  unanimously  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  has  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
its  late  President,  the  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke. 

Resolved,  That  his  death,  so  awful  in  its  suddenness,  striking  him 
down  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood,  teaches  us  by  what  an  un- 
certain tenure  this  life  is  held,  and  that  the  "last  enemy"  knocks  alike 
at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  and  warns  us  "  Be  ye  therefore 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 

Resolved,  That  in  our  intercourse  with  him  in  public  and  private  life, 
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his  virtues  have  commanded  our  profound  respect,  and  to  the  zeal,  integ- 
rity and  good  judgment  which  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  this  Board  is  largely  indebted  for  its  success  since  his  con- 
nection with  it. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  sincerely  sympathizes  with  his  widow  and 
family  in  their  sudden  and  grievous  bereavement,  and  hopes  that  He 
who  "hath  taken"  will  mercifully  lighten  their  burden  of  sorrows  and 
sustain  them  in  this  the  hour  of  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  "Water  Com- 
missioners'1 office  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  that  this 
Board,  with  the  officers  of  the  institution,  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a 
body. 

Resolved,  That  the  retired  members  of  this  Board  be  invited  to  attend 
the  funeral,  and  that  the  Registrar  be  instructed  to  notify  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Jersey  City  pa- 
papers,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned, 

S.  J.  TURNER.  Registrar, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Third  Ward  Jackson  Club,  held  last 
evening,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  our 
late  fellow-member  and  associate,  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortenclyke ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  manner  of  his  death  we  recognize  the 
hand  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  which  doeth  all  things  well,  and  to 
whose  fiat  we  bow  in  humble  submissiveness,  saying,  Thy  will  be  done. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  our  associations  with  the  lamented  dead,  we  ever 
found  him  a  courteous  and  Christian  gentleman,  an  able  adviser  and  a 
staunch  and  faithful  friend — one  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  was  so 
great  that  to  his  arduous  labors  in  its  behalf  may  be  traced  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Club  sincerely  sympathize  with 
the  bereaved  widow  and  family  in  the  deep  affliction  that  has  overtaken 
them,  and  trust  that  He  who  has  prepared  the  burthen  will  give  them 
strength  to  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Jersey  City  Stand- 
ard, and  a  copy,  properly  engrossed,  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  de- 
ceased. 

6eok«e  McLaughlin,  President. 
John  McGttigan,  Secretary. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  Savings  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1868,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst 
Jacob  R.  Wortendyke,  an  honored  member  of  this  Board  and  Presi- 
dent of  this  Bank  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  late  associate  as  one  whom 
we  highly  cherished  for  his  maoy  virtues,  his  strict  integrity,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  interest  of  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  by  his  decease  loses  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  energetic  members — a  man  of  the  old  school — grave,  yet  ever  kind 
and  sociable.  He  accepted  the  position  as  President  of  this  Bank  in 
its  darkest  hour,  but  doubting  not  its  ultimate  success,  he  gave  to  us 
willingly,  not  only  the  might  of  his  name  and  character  in  this  commu- 
nity for  honesty  and  integrity,  but  his  personal  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations were  realized  in  the  success  of  this  institution  while  under 
his  care  and  charge 

Resolved,  That  as  a  friend,  associate  and  fellow  citizen  we  mourn  his 
decease ;  as  to  the  first  he  was  ever  true  and  reliable,  as  an  associate 
agreeable  and  instructive,  and  as  a  citizen  a  pattern  to  us  all,  discharg- 
ing every  public  duty  devolving  upon  him  with  fidelity,  true  to  his  in- 
tegrity of  character. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  wife  and  family  in  this  their  hour  of 
great  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  so  kind  a  husband  and  affectionate  a  fa- 
ther, our  hearfelt  sympathy  and  sincere  condolence,  and  desire  for  them 
in  the  great  depth  of  their  grief  that  consolation  that  flows  from  an  eter- 
nal source  alone. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  attested  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Bank,  be  presented  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Managers  attend  the  funeral  on  Monday  next,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  m. 

A.  A.  Gaddis,  Vice-President. 
G.  S.  Boice,  Secretary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 7th,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  recent  removal  from  earth  of  our  late  esteemed 
associate  and  fellow-member  of  this  Board,  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke, 
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hardly  more  than  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  in  the  full  career  of  his 
usefulness  and  honors,  we  recognize  one  of  those  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence  so  grievous  to  remaining  friends,  but  only  to  be  borne  with 
submission  and  resignation. 

Resolved,  That  the  kindly  and  courteous  manners  of  our  departed 
friend  in  social  and  business  intercourse,  his  love  of  truth,  his  fine  sense 
of  justice  and  honor,  have  so  endeared  him  to  us  all  as  to  ensure  that 
his  memory  will  long  be  green  in  our  hearts. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Company,  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  assuring  them  of  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  condolence  and 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  great  bereavement. 


COMMON   COUNCIL   OF   THE    CITY   OF   BERGEN. 

[OFFICIAL.] 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Bergen,  held  Monday,  November  9,  1868,  at  7-J  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present :  President  Brinkerhoff,  Aldermen  Bums  ted,  Cleve- 
land, Hay,  Sigler,  Soper,  Sutphen,  Yreeland,  Van  Keuren,  Yan 
Riper  and  Woodward. 

Absent :  Alderman  Speer. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  our  late  Corporation 
Attorney,  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke,  and  suggested  that  suit- 
able action  be  taken  in  relation  thereto. 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Cleveland,  the  rules  were  suspended, 
and  the  regular  order  of  business  passed,  in  order  to  allow  ac- 
tion on  a  preamble  and  resolution  lying  on  the  Clerk's  table. 

Alderman  Cleveland  then  presented  the  following  : 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the  late  counsel  to  the  cor- 
poration, the  Hon.  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke,  with  feelings  of  deep  sor- 
row ;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  proper  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  this  Board 
as  an  expression  of  our  respect  and  confidence  in  his  public  and  private 
life  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Bergen  receive 
with  the  most  profound  sorrow,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Jacob 
R.  Wortendyke,  Counsel  to  the  Corporation. 

Resolved,  That  when  in  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Him,  who  yet 
doeth  all  things  well,  our  honored  ones  are  stricken  down  in  the  strength 
of  their  manhood  and  in  life's  high  prime,  to  whom  the  future  seemed 
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full  of  honorable  usefulness,  it  becomes  us  to  bow  with  deep  reverence 
and  confess  that  God  alone  is  great. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  such  a  man,  whose  purity  of 
character,  joined  to  the  high  qualities  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  enabled 
him  so  long  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  our  citizens,  it  is  best  fitting  that 
we  place  upon  the  public  record  our  high  estimation  of  the  qualities 
which  adorned  his  whole  life,  and  caused  him  to  be  thus  universally 
respected  and  esteemed. 

Resolved,  That  we  but  tender  the  tribute  due  to  exalted  merit,  in  the 
expression  of  our  admiration  for  that  honesty  and  consistency  which 
marked  his  official  intercourse,  that  warmth  of  genial  kindness  which 
gave  pleasure  to  association,  that  high  respect  for  constituted  law.  and 
that  reverence  for  correct  principle  which  form  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  ennobling  ambition,  whose  purposes  and  aims  were  devoted  to 
others'  weal,  and  that  patient  earnestness  in  whatever  he  undertook 
which  found  its  reward  rather  in  the  approving  sanction  of  his  own 
conscience  than  in  ephemeral  plaudits,  which  threw  aside  the  gaudy 
robes  of  honor  and  of  office,  when  their  acceptance  would  compromise 
the  obligations  which  he  felt  were  clue  to  the  loved  one  of  his  heart  and 
home,  or  draw  him  away  from  the  closer  pursuits  of  a  profession  which 
he  alike  dignified  and  adorned,  and  whose  members  cannot  but  cherish 
his  memory  as  a  happy 'illustration  of  the  Christian  lawyer  and  the 
Christian  statesman,  who,  though  dead  yet  in  his  example  ever  liveth, 
and  ever  speaketh  for  his  country,  God,  and  truth. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  stricken  family  the  assurance  of  our 
earnest  sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  commend  them  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  alone  can  assuage  the  mourner's  grief,  as  the  God  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  wear  upon  their 
left  arm  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  the  insignia  of  mourning. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly  attested  by  the  seal  of 
the  city,  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they  be 
published  in  the  various  papers  in  the  counties  of  Hudson  and  Bergen. 

It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  following  vote  : 

Ayes  :  President  Brinkerhoff,  Aldermen  Bumsted,  Cleveland. 
Hay,  Sigler,  Soper,  Sutphen,  Vreeland,  Van  Keuren,  Van  Riper 
and  Woodward. 

Nays  :  None. 

Absent :  Alderman  Speer. 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Cleveland,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  our  late  Corporation  Attorney,  the  Board  adjourned 
to  meet  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  1868,  at  7|  o'clock  p.  m. 

SAMUEL   McBURNEY,  City  Cleric. 
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Hiram  Lodge,  No.  17,  F.  &  A.  M., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  November  16,  1868. 

At  a  regular  communication  of  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  17,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  held  this  evening,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  our  late  Brother  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke ;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  Divine  will, 
we  sincerely  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who,  by  his  upright  conduct,  Chris- 
tian example,  and  honorable  dealing  with  his  fellow-men,  had  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  Lodge  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  and  a  vacancy  is  made  which  cannot  easily  be  filled,  and 
that  our  sympathies  be  extended  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Resolved,  That  in  testimony  of  our  regard  for  our  departed  Brother, 
the  jewels  of  this  Lodge  be  draped  with  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Lodge. 

Joseph  Reaney,  Master. 
Charles  H.  Parsons,  S.  W.  Pt. 
George  W.  Laforge,  J.  W.  Pt. 
William  Plumley,  Secretary. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  OF   THE  THIRD  REFORMED  CHURCH 
JERSEY   CITY. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  by  whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,  to  remove  by  sudden  death  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Wortenclyke, 
teacher  of  Class  No.  1,  in  this  Sabbath-school ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  is  to  us  a  heavy 
affliction,  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortendyke  we  feel  that  we  have 
lost  a  counsellor  of  great  wisdom,  a  teacher  of  inestimable  worth  for  his 
faithfulness  and  extensive  knowledge  of  Bible  truth,  and  a  friend  of 
great  value  for  his  warm  sympathies,  exalted  piety,  completeness  of  re- 
ligious character  and  hearty  devotion  to  the  work  of  doing  good. 

Resolved,  That  his  sudden  decease  is  the  voice  of  God  calling  upon  us 
all  to  be  also  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  urges  us  to  a 
fuller  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  Master's  service,  and  to  more 
prayerfulness  and  diligence  in  the  study  of  God's  Word,  that  we  may 
be  better  able  to  teach  to  the  youth  of  our  respective  classes  the  saving 
truths  of  our  holy  religion. 
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Resolved,  That  we  will  cherish  the  memory  of  this  departed  brother 
and  fellow-laborer  with  profound  respect  and  deep  affection,  and  that 
we  pray  to  God  that  his  death  may  be  so  blessed  to  his  class  and  to  us 
all,  that  we  may  be  able  by  faith  to  look  beyond  the  present  clouds  and 
see  the  clear  shining  of  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  and  be  able  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  God  !  who  doest  all 
things  well. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  school, 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent,  with  assurance  of  our  deep  sympathy,  to  the 
family  of  our  late  associate  teacher. 

Edwin  Pierce, 

G.  F.  Angier,    y  Committee. 

S.  C.  Barber. 


BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  desire  to  put  on  record  their  profound  sense 
of  loss  in  the  decease  of  their  friend  and  associate,  the  late  Hon.  Jacob 
R.  Wortendyke.  His  devotion  to  Christ,  his  hearty  interest  in  the  work 
entrusted  to  our  care  by  the  Master  and  the  Church,  his  clear  insight, 
his  trusty  judgment,  his  simple  hearted  piety,  his  general  kindness,  made 
him  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  pleasant  companion,  a 
faithful  fellow -worker  unto  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  in  his  departure 
we  are  sorely  bereaved.  It  becomes  us  to  submit  to  His  holy  and  blessed 
control  who  has  seen  fit  to  call  his  faithful  servant  to  a  higher  service, 
and  purer  communion,  and  more  blissful  life.  But  with  affectionate 
fondness  we  linger  over  his  precious  memory,  and  pray  God  that  the 
mantle  of  this  departed  saint  may  rest  upon  us.  Our  deepest  sympa- 
thy is  with  his  stricken  and  smitten  household,  and  we  commend  them 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  merciful  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Comforter. 

Resolved,  That  this  record  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Board, 
and  that  a  copy,  duly  authenticated,  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  our 
deceased  brother,  and  be  published  in  the  Christian  intelligencer. 

A  true  extract  from  the  Minutes. 

J.  A.  Lansing,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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prominently  on  the  record  of  that  day  as  holding  offices  of 
trust  and  importance, — magistrate/  selectman  of  his  town, 
member  of  the  "general  court,"  (legislature)  &c. ;  which 
evinces  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  through- 
out the  colony  during  his  earthly  career.  After  an  active, 
useful,  beneficent  and  Christian  life,  he  died  at  Hartford  in 
1684,  aged  about  81  years.  Kespected  and  honored  by  his 
cotemporaries  and  relatives  while  living,  his  memory  will 
ever  be  cherished  with  grateful  reverence  by  his  numerous 
descendants, — those  bearing  the  name  of  White  having 
thus  far  numbered  some  four  or  five  thousand,  while  those 
in  the  same  line,  of  other  names,  may  be  estimated  at  from 
70,000  to  80,000 ! 

In  view  of  this  rather  extraordinary  record  of  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  the  human  family,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to 
be  marveled  at  that  the  eminent  scholar  and  learned  Eng- 
lish professor,  Thomas  Robekt  Matthus,  should  have  con- 
ceived and  promulgated  to  the  world,  in  the  rudeness  and 
simplicity  of  the  art  of  the  husbandry  during  the  past 
century,  the  note-worthy  and  somewhat  startling  theory, 
that  the  multiplication  of  our  species  was  becoming  alarm- 
ingly disproportionate  to  the  ability  of  the  farming  classes 
to  provide  sustenance  for  them !  Nor,  in  order  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  an  imagined  realization  of  so  anomalous  a  crisis 
in  human  affairs,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  so  speculative  a 
philosopher  as  Matthus  should  have  proposed  the  equally 
novel  scheme  of  checking  population  as  a  remedy,  instead  of 
seeking  out  new  methods  of  creating  subsistence  adequate 
to  meet  the  exigences  of  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers  of  con- 
sumers !  But  if  Matthus  were  living  at  this  day  his  fears 
would  doubtless  be  allayed  on  view  of  the  almost  illimita- 
ble invention  of  labor-saving  implements  of  agriculture, 
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whereby  the  production  of  food,  for  all  animated  nature, 
may  at  will  be  made  to  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  any 
conceivable  demand  for  home  consumption.  And  as  this 
supeeabundakce  of  the  products  of  the  broad  area  of  our 
country  has  become  a  marked  feature  in  its  onward  course 
and  destiny,  the  minds  of  our  enlightened  statesmen  are 
becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  and  fostering  reciprocal  trade  and  commerce 
with  all  the  world,  not  only  as  a  wise  governmental  policy 
for  a  Eepublic,  but  as  conducing  to  national  and  individual 
wealth  in  our  own  case  especially,  by  creating  a  demand  for 
and  a  ready  sale  of  the  illimitable  sukplus  fruits  of  the  soil 
and  the  toil,  of  the  genius  and  the  enterprise  of  our  match- 
less people. 

It  appears  from  a  genealogical  publication,  of  322  pages, 
issued  in  1860,  containing  "  Memorials  of  Elder  John  White 
and  descendants,"  that  Hugh  White,  of  Waterford,  was  of 
the  seventh  generation  from  that  patriarchal  father  of  the 
American  race  of  Whites  ;  and  that  he  and  his  cousins  con- 
stituted the  third  branch  of  the  Whitestown  genealogical 
tree, — grandchildren  of  Judge  Hugh  White,  the  pioneer 
and  founder  of  the  town.  Eight  children  were  reared  by  this 
Whitestown  ancestor,  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  married,  and  each  reared  a  goodly  offspring:  So  that 
at  one  period,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  there  were  no 
less  than  fifty- five  living  grandchildren  of  this  Whitestown 
pioneer,  of  which  Hugh  White  of  Waterford  was  one.  But 
of  these  fifty-five  only  sixteen  are  known  to  survive  him — 
who  are,  Mrs.  Susan  Porter,  his  sister;  Commodore  John  J. 
Young  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Wm.  0.  Young,  Chas.  C.  Young, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Curtenius,  and  Mrs.  Washington  Roosevelt, 
whose  mother  was  a  White,  intermarried  with  Judge  John 
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Young,  their  father;  Halsey  White,  Ansel  White,  John 
White,  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Crouse  their  sister,  children  of 
Ansel  White,  Sen.,  Jonas  White,  Philo  White,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Goodrich,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Macomber,  whose  father  was 
Philo  White,  Sen. ;  Mrs.  Abigail  Wilcox,  daughter  of  Joseph 
White,  Sen. ;  and  Melancton  C.  Wetmore,  whose  mother  was 
a  White,  intermarried  with  Parsons  Wetmore. 

In  1784,  the  year  after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  these  United  States  by  the  mother  country,  the 
then  Senior  "  Hugh  White  "  of  the  American  family,  impelled 
by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  better  the 
worldly  condition  of  his  somewhat  numerous  and  rapidly 
multiplying  family,  migrated  from  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut, with  his  sons  and  daughters  and  their  progeny,  to  this 
then  far  off  and  wild  region  of  the  Upper  Mohawk.  In 
journeying  hither  up  that  river,  the  German  Flats  was  the 
last  civilized  frontier  settlement  in  their  route.  There  they 
tarried  long  enough  to  plow  and  plant  a  field  of  corn,  on 
cleared  land  temporarily  vacated  by  the  ravages  of  the  recent 
war  of  the  Eevolution.  Eesuming  their  route  onward,  the 
next  point  at  which  these  adventurous  seekers  after  new 
homes  made  a  landing,  was  near  the  old  dismantled  Fort 
Schuyler.  Here  they  halted  a  day  or  two;  but,  after  a 
cursory  view  of  the  laud  at  and  near  the  point  of  their 
debarkation,  the  soil  seems  not  to  have  suited  them,  much 
of  it  being  wet  and  "  springy,"  with  the  clay-pan  too  often 
cropping  out  at  the  surface.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  surprise  to  them  to  find  that  "springy"  characteristic 
of  the  land  more  fully  developed  as  they  ascended  up  some 
one-third  or  one-half  of  a  mile  S.  W.,  to  what  is  now  known 
as  "  Corn-Hill."  But  however  uninviting  that  locality  ap- 
peared to  those  hardy  pioneers  for  farming  purposes,  yet 
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time  and  circumstances,  and.  enterprise  and  capital,  have 
demonstrated  its  eligibility  as  a  business  point :  In  proof 
of  which,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  world  to  see  and  know,  that 
it  is  the  fortunate  site  of  modern  "  Utica,"  (not  "  pent  up," 
as  was  its  ancient  synonym,  but)  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  prosperous  of  the  interior  cities  of  the  Empire  State  at 
the  present  day. 

From  Fort  Schuyler,  these  voyagers  resumed  their  batteau 
navigation  up  stream,  and  next  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
Sauquoit  Creek :  Here,  on  the  Delta  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Eiver  and  the  Creek,  they  found  the  goodly 
land  they  were  in  quest  of ;  and  all  their  anticipations  were 
more  than  realized,  the  apparently  exhaustless  fertility  of 
the  interval  and  table  lands  of  the  Mohawk,  immeasurably 
surpassing  the  stony  and  sterile  soil  they  left  in  Connecticut. 
And  here,  then  a  wilderness,  this  Patriarchal  Pioneer  of 
the  Upper  Mohawk  valley,  in  conjunction  with  other  capi- 
talists, bought  a  tract  of  land  (large  for  those  days)  and 
gathered  his  sons  and  daughters,  nine  in  number,  in  near 
proximity  around  him.  With  this  nucleus  of  a  colony,  soon 
joined  by  many  of  his  former  neighbors  in  Connecticut, 
who  migrated  hither  on  hearing  the  growing  accounts  of 
the  marvelous  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  the  Mohawk 
Flats,  he  founded  the  "  Settlement "  (and  subsequent 
Town)  of  "  Whitestown,"  with  proportions  comparatively 
more  ample  and  far-reaching  even  than  those  of  our  neigh- 
boring modern  City  oe  Eome.  Whitestown,  at  its  first 
organization,  (then  in  Herkimer  county)  embraced  all  the 
State  of  New  York  westward  of  a  line  passing  through  and 
including  Utica,  and  reaching  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State,  on  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
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River  on  the  north,  and  to  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake 
Erie  on  the  west. 

This  large  area  of  unbroken  wilderness  was  claimed  and 
occupied  by  the  "Six  Nations"  of  Aborigines,  pertaining 
to  the  powerful  Iroquois  Confederacy, — one  or  two  tribes  only 
of  whom  were  decidedly  friendly  to  the  American  whites 
pending  the  war  of  the  revolution,  while  the  neutrality  of 
others  of  them  was  at  least  equivocal,  with  one  tribe  (the 
Mohawks,)  so  hostile  to  our  people  that  the  entire  "nation" 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  British  colonial  officers  to 
Canada  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  our  war  of 
Independence,  where  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  still  linger. 

Judge  White's  migration  to  the  wilds  of  this  then  Indian 
country,  and  the  settlement  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
followers,  in  the  midst  of  Savages  thus  semi-belligerent, 
with  but  the  feeble  nucleus  of  a  colony  about  him,  was  a 
daring  and  adventurous  movement.  But  they  proved  equal 
to  the  perilous  enterprise.  Of  a  fearless  yet  cautious  tem- 
perament; with  an  astute  perception,  and  a  determined 
will,  their  Patriarchal  Leader  seldom  failed  of  compassing 
the  desired  end,  in  working  for  the  common  weal  of  his 
pioneer  community.  Forewarned  of  the  proverbial  craft 
and  treachery  of  the  nomadic  races,  among  whom  he  and 
his  family  and  followers  had  driven  their  stakes  and  made 
their  homes,  he  sought  to  conciliate  their  good  will  by 
frankness  and  fair  dealing,  and  by  unaffected  assurance  of 
friendship  for  the  well-being  of  their  tribes,  oft-times 
accompaning  these  professions  by  kindly  personal  offices, 
and  with  gifts  judiciously  distributed  to  their  women  and 
little  ones.  Yet  a  latent  incredulity  seems  to  have  clouded 
the  mind  of  a  leading  Chief  of  the  Confederacy  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  friendly  asseverations  of  these  white  intru- 
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ders  on  his  and  his  people's  imprescriptible  hunting  grounds. 
And  at  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  family  of  the 
Patriarch  of  the  pale  faces,  this  Chief  asked  to  be  allowed 
the  favor  of  carrying  an  interesting  little  girl,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Judge  White,  home  to  his  "  squaws "  at  their  tribal 
wigwams,  as  they  would  be  delighted  to  see  and  handle  so 
beautiful  an  object  of  nature's  handiwork,  &c.  Divining 
the  crafty  purpose  of  the  Chief,  who  thus  sought  so  precious 
a  hostage  as  a  living  test  of  the  good  faith  of  the  "  White  " 
Chief's  protestations  of  friendly  regards  towards  the  natives 
of  the  forest,  the  Judge  quickly  decided  that  the  child 
should  go.  The  mother  was,  of  course,  frantic  at  the  bare 
idea  of  her  tender  offspring  being  carried  off  by  savages.  And 
the  father  of  the  child,  Joseph  White,  son  of  the  Judge, 
protested  that  the  shock  would  either  be  the  death  of  his 
wife,  or  drive  her  into  lunacy.  Yet  the  Judge  was  firm  in 
his  purpose,  and  told  his  son  that  the  child  must  go.  And 
as  the  Patriarchal  authority  of  that  day  was  rather  despotic 
than  temporizing,  it  was  intimated  to  his  son  that  he  should 
lock-up  his  wife, — "  lock  her  up,  Jo.,  lock  her  up,  until  the 
child  is  brought  back," — was  the  irrevocable  order :  The 
child  was  accordingly  carried  off  by  the  Chief,  who  pledged 
his  word  to  bring  her  back  on  the  morrow.  The  deep  agony, 
the  frantic  grief  of  the  mother,  meanwhile,  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  It  was  a  night  of  painful  anxiety 
to  her  and  her  husband.  And  most  of  the  following  day 
wore  away  without  bringing  relief  to  their  racking  doubts, 
whether  their  child  would  ever  be  restored  to  them  alive ! 
In  fine,  it  was  not  until  the  sun  in  its  westerly  declination  had 
neared  the  horizon,  that  the  Chief,  with  a  retinue  of  male 
and  female  attendants,  were  discerned  wending  their  way 
hitherward  along  the  forest  trails,  in  all  the  dignity  of  their 
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wonted  aboriginal  stride,  with  the  beautiful  little  "waif" 
perched  high  on  the  Chief's  shoulders,  deek'd  out  in  all  the 
primitive  adornments  of  feathers  and  wampum,  its  brilliant 
Indian  trappings  glittering  in  the  setting  sun's  rays  as  the 
band  of  natives  neared  the  opening  of  the  white  settlement. 
And  soon  the  precious  pledge  was  safely  restored  by  the 
evidently  elated  Chieftain,  into  the  arms  of  its  over-joyed 
mother,  whose  heart  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  had 
been  cruelly  lacerated  by  agitating  fears  lest  her  first-born, 
and  the  cherished  object  of  her  love,  might  have  been 
utterly  lost  to  her  and  its  family. 

If,  peradventure,  there  should  be  those  who  may  look  upon 
the  narration  of  this  interesting  episode  in  the  early  border 
life  of  WhitestoAvn,  as  too  strongly  spiced  with  romance  to 
be  true,  the  narrator  can  testify  to  its  absolute  verity.  He 
well  recollects,  though  quite  juvenile  at  the  time,  listening 
to  the  recitals  by  his  senior  relatives,  actors  in  those  scenes, 
within  the  family  circle  and  elsewhere,  to  that  among  other 
thrilling  Indian  adventures.  And  the  little  "  pale  faced " 
cherub,  the  heroine  of  this  eventful  scrap  of  history,  was 
Susan  White,  elder  sister  of  Capt.  Henry  White,  lately 
deceased,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Wilcox,  now  living  in 
this  village.  She  was  reared  up  in  this  place,  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  attractive  young  lady,  and  was  always  an  object  of 
special  interest  among  the  settlers.  In  due  time  she  inter- 
married with  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ells,  a  respectable  and 
very  worthy  citizen  of  Whitesboro,  and  bore  him  one  son, 
Calvin  Ells.  They  lived  and  prospered  here  during  the 
lifetime  of  Capt.  Ells;  and  some  years  after  his  decease, 
Mrs.  Ells  and  her  son  removed  to  Ottowa,  in  Illinois,  where 
they  lived  many  years,  and  where  she  died  at  rather  an 
advanced   age.     The  "  Ells  House "'  in  this  village,  is  now 
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the  property  of  Col.  H.  P.  Potter.  It  has  been  partially 
rebuilt,  modernized  and  improved  by  him,  and  he  has  made 
quite  a  fine  and  imposing  mansion  of  it. 

Of  all  the  participants  in  this  noble  frontier  incident  of 
the  little  girl  hostage,  no  one,  of  either  nationality, 
was  so  fully  gratified,  none  so  much  benefited  thereby, 
in  fact,  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene,  Judge  Hugh 
White  himself.  His  policy  had  triumphed :  The  Indian 
tribes  were  conciliated,  and  their  lasting  friendship  towards 
the  white  settlers  secured,  by  this  deft  turn  given  to  the 
Judge's  diplomacy.  And  perhaps  no  white  man  who  came 
early  among  these  "  Six  Nations  "  of  New  York  Indians, — 
always  excepting  their  pious,  philanthropic,  and  devoted 
Christian  Missionary,  the  late  Eev.  Samuel  Kirkland, — 
shared  their  confidence  more  widely,  or  exercised  a  more 
civilizing  influence  over  them,  then  Judge  White.  His 
active  sympathies  for  them,  and  neighborly  offices  dispensed 
to  their  tribal  households,  begat  their  full  and  abiding  con- 
fidence in  him,  as  a  man,  a  neighbor  and  a  counsellor. 
And  there  was  but  one  thing  more  to  be  proved,  to  entitle 
him  to  enfranchisement  as  an  Iroquois  by  adoption, — and 
that  was,  a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  his  muscular 
fitness  for  the  highest  tribal  distinction :  And  as  a  test  of 
his  manliness  in  this  regard,  they  challenged  him  to  wres- 
tle with  their  champion  athlete.  In  view  of  the  prestige 
he  had  already  won  among  them,  he  could  not  under  the 
circumstances,  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  "gage"  and 
the  trial  came  off  in  due  time.  The  Judge  was  rather 
muscular  and  compact  in  frame  at  early  manhood,  though 
of  medium  stature  :  He  was  ever  noted  for  an  unusual 
alertness,  equally  of  mind,  motion  and  speech;  and  to 
this  faculty,  he  was  maiuly  indebted   for  a  victory  over  his 
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clinching,  the  Judge,  by  a  quick  and  skillful  trip  and  jerk, 
succeeded  in  "  flinging "  the  Indian  !  Thereupon,  at  a 
Grand  Council  of  the  Tribes,  the  "pale  faced"  victor  was 
proclaimed  "champion,"  and  subsequently  chosen  and  duly 
invested  as  an  Iroquois  "  Chief,"  with  all  the  rights,  immu- 
nities and  franchises  of  native  Chieftains  "to  the  manor 
born,"  and  with  the  right  of  perpetual  succession  in  his 
lineage. 

Apeopos  :  Notwithstanding  all  titles  of  nobility 
were  done  away  with  by  our  sensible  Eevolutionary  fathers, 
yet  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  more  or  less  of  American 
"republicans"  at  that  day,  (with  some  even  in  these  latter 
days)  cherished  a  prurient  fancy  for  searching  old  English 
heealdic  records, — peradventure  they  might  light  upon 
some  trace  of  their  claim  as  a  branch  of  the  geneological 
family  tree  of  the  "  Sie  Timothy  Timkinses,"  or  that  of 
the  "Baeoist  Barnabas  Bunsbys,"  etc.,  etc.  And  it  is 
related  of  the  Elder  Judge  "White,  that  he  always  treated 
the  subject  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  whenever  this  proclivity 
manifested  itself  in  his  presence,  among  any  of  his  aspiring 
kinsfolk  and  neighbors.  And  he  would  frequently  amuse 
those  of  the  former,  most  earnest  in  hunting  up  evidence 
of  a  heritage  in  the  armorial  distinctions  of  their  English 
progenitors,  by  humorously  patting  them  on  their  backs, 
accompanied  with  a  tantalizing  promise,  of  some  day  him- 
self giving  form  and  practical  effect  to  the  heraldic  honors 
and  immunities  of  the  Iroquois  patent  of  Nobility  with 
which  he  and  his  offspring  had  been  duly  enfranchised  in 
perpetuity  ; — and  that,  by  reason  of  such  enfranchisement, 
there  courses  through  the  veins  of  each  and  every  of  them 
a  modicum  of  the  vital  fluid  with  as  pure  an  infusion  of 
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true  nobility  in  it  as  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  " 
could  impart!  And  that  time  and  circumstance  might 
entitle  them  to  emblazon  on  their  signets  the  heraldic 
emblem  of  Nature's  Nobility, — an  inheritance  from  the 
ancient  and  powerful  "Iroquois  Confederacy," — a  far 
more  "  noble  "  race  of  people  than  those  barbaric  nomads, 
the  progenitors  of  the  Normans,  the  latter  of  whom,  after 
desolating  and  partially  repeopling  Britain,  founded  there 
what  is  to  this  day  boastfully  called  the  "  proudest  of  the 
English  Orders  of  Nobility." 

And  it  was  undoubtedly  a  remembrance  of  these  sallies 
of  sarcasm,  employed  by  Judge  White  in  laughing  his  own 
progeny  and  other  early  settlers  out  of  any  hankering  they 
may  have  had  after  heraldic  honors,  that  suggested  to  some 
of  the  municipal  fathers  of  Whitesboro  to  get  up  a  Cor- 
porate Seal  for  the  Village,  with  a  design  emblamatic  of 
the  "  tournament "  between  Judge  White  and  the  Young 
Iroquois  Champion  Wrestler  to  be  engraved  on  it.  That 
quaint  armorial  design  is  still  blazoned  on  the  official  seal 
of  Whitesboro. 

And  should  there  still  linger  any  one  within  this  baili- 
Avick,  covetous  of  possessing  a  "  Coat  of  Arms "  from  the 
Book  of  Heraldry  in  England,  the  above  information  may 
be  suggestive  to  him  or  them,  whether  it  might  not  be  more 
convenient  and  more  patriotic  to  apply  for  the  "  article " 
(copy  of  the  design)  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Whitesboro. 

These  stirring  incidents,  as  marking  the  daring  and 
adroit  initial  policy  of  Judge  White,  in  boldly  planting  a 
feeble  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  confederacy  of 
savages,  so  recently  beligerent  towards  the  American 
whites,  served  to  impress  them  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
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genius,  the  masculine  qualities,  and  the  imagined  magic 
power  of  the  White  Chieftan.  Ancl  this  reverence  of  the 
native  towards  Judge  White  was  retained  and  perpetuated 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  by  his  uniform  kindly  and  dig- 
nified bearing  towards  them,  and  a  punctilious  observance 
of  the  rules  of  honor  and  honesty  in  all  his  bargains  and 
dealings  with  them. 

From  the  foregoing  narration  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
original  settlement  of  Whitestown  had  an  auspicious 
beginning ;  and  Judge  White,  the  proprietary  leader  and 
founder,  and  the  master  spirit  of  that  day  and  region, 
enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  to  see  his  pioneer  enter- 
prise prosper  beyond  all  his  anticipations,  and  his  new 
"  Settlement "  to  flourish  and  expand  in  population  and 
wealth  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  new 
world.  At  the  period  of  his  first  coming  here,  in  1784-'85, 
the  locality  of  Whitestown  was  in  Herkimer  county  ;  and 
Hugh  White's  first  appointment  as  Magistrate  and  Judge 
was  for  the  western  frontier  settlements  of  that  county :  But 
when  Oneida  was  organized,  in  1798,  he  was  among  the  first, 
in  conjunction  with  Jedediah  Sanger  and  others,  to  be 
appointed  a  Justice  and  Judge  of  this  new  county. 

The  eclat  which  this  notably  successful  colony  soon 
attained  throughout  the  Old  States  at  the  East,  coupled 
with  fabulous  recitals  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  new 
found  "Eden,"  stirred  up  the  latent  Yankee  enterprise  to  a 
degree  never  before  witnessed  among  the  Puritan  race  in 
America,  and  impelled  them  by  thousands  very  soon  to  fol- 
low in  the  foot-steps  of  Judge  White  and  his  little  band  of 
axe-men.  And  as  the  fear  of  Indian  massacre  was  now 
allayed,  by  the  Judge's  happy  solution  of  the  at  one  time 
impending   fresh   Indian   war,   and   the   way  was   thereby 
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opened  up  for  a  peaceful  migration  of  eastern  emigrants, 
the  roads  and  trails  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  westward  liter- 
erally  swarmed  with  mostly  able-bodied  men,  seeking  lands 
and  homes  in  the  "Whitestown"  country,  then  embracing 
all  the  area  westward  of  its  locality  to  the  Niagara  Eiver 
and  Lake  Erie.  Whitestown  being  the  gate-way  of 
eastern  emigration  westward,  Judge  White  and  his  early 
pioneer  followers,  by  whose  daring,  and  toil,  and  privation, 
that  gate  was  so  cleverly  opened,  proved  themselves  friends 
indeed  to  all  industrious  new  comers  and  emigrants.  They 
were  the  practical  philanthropists  of  that  day  and  region, 
and  the  true  benefactors  of  all  those  who  then  made  for- 
tunes and  prosperous  homes  in  Western  New  York. 

And  as  the  Law  and  Gospel  and  the  Healing  Art,  are 
necessary  concomitants  of  civilized  associations  of  men, 
members  of  those  professions  naturally  followed  close  upon 
the  •  heels  of  the  first  pioneers  in  driving  their  stakes  at 
Whitestown,  and  at  other  opening  settlements  beyond. 
And  as  the  first  Court  organized  west  of  Herkimer  was 
•  established  in  this  Town,  young  men  of  ability,  of  enter- 
prise, and  practical  talent  in  the  legal  profession,  were 
attracted  hither  as  soon  as  a  sufficiently  normal  condition  of 
society  had  been  attained  among  the  settlers  to  afford  them 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  business, — the  two  foremost  of 
whom  were  Thomas  R.  Gold  and  Jonas  Piatt.  About  the 
same  time,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  Eev.  Bethuel  Dodd  and 
Dr.  Elizur  Moseley,  and  Wm.  G.  Tracey,  (the  merchant,) 
also  came  and  located  here.  The  earliest  accretions  of  this 
community,  being  thus  constituted  of  the  outcropping  of 
the  best  material  at  the  east, — comprising  talent,  enterprise 
and  youthful  energy,  so  well  adapted  to  the  transforming 
of  masses  of  men  in  a  semi-abnormal  condition  into  culti- 
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vatecl.  and  refined  society.  Whitesboro  soon  grew  to  be 
the  most  prominent  Judical  point  west  of  Albany.  And 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  there  was  found  con- 
centrated here  a  galaxy  of  forensic  talent,  unsurpassed  out- 
side the  commercial  and  the  political  capitals  of  the  State. 
And  as  the  honored  names  of  Rev.  Bethuel  Dodd,  Dr. 
Elizur  Moseley,  Hon.  Messrs.  Thomas  R.  Gold,  Jonas  Piatt, 
Win  G.  Tracey,  Arthur  Breese,  Theodore  Sill,  Henry  R. 
Storrs,  Fortune  C.  White,  Francis  Granger,  William  C. 
Noyce,  S.  Newton  Dexter,  Thomas  H.  Flandreau,  and 
others,  have  passed  into  history,  and  are  inscribed  on  the 
rolls  of  fame  as  brilliant  orators  and  high-toned  professional 
and  business  gentlemen  of  their  day,  it  may  here  be  ap- 
propriately averred,  that  the  Society  of  Whitesboro,  to 
which  such  men  and  their  accomplished  families  gave  tone 
and  character,  possessed  a  prestige  for  polish  and  refinement 
all  over  the  Union.  But  the  substantial  charms  of  that 
Old  School  gentility,  with  its  rational  and  enobling  enjoy- 
ments, have  passed  away  in  both  form  and  substance,  from 
our  own  favored  locality,  and  it  is  feared,  from  elsewhere  in 
this  day  and  generation.  And  those  estimable  and  revered 
Ladies,  Mrs.  Harriet  Frost,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Frost,  and  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  lawyer  and  states- 
man, Thomas  R.  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Flandreau, 
widow  of  the  late  brilliant  member  of  the  bar  in  New 
York  City  and  Whitesboro.  Thomas  H.  Flandreau,  and 
sister  of  the  former  commander  of  the  United  States 
armies,  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb, — are  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentatives among  us  of  that  noble  class  of  ladies  whose 
cultured  minds  and  manners  lent  such  a  charm  to  the 
society  of  Whitesboro,  in  those  better  days  of  this  our 
Republic  of  liberty  and  law,  and  undefiled  Religion. 
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Hoist.  Hugh  White,  of  Waterford,  by  reason  of  whose 
demise  this  historical  memoir  has  been  written,  was  a 
worthy  descendant  of  his  namesake  and  illustrious  prototype 
the  founder  of  Whitestown.  The  primeval  forests  of  this 
region  were  heavily  timbered,  and  the  reduction  of  them 
to  arable  fields  was  a  primary  duty,  an  absolute  necessity 
in  fact,  imposed  upon  the  early  settlers.  And  the  intensity 
of  the  toil  of  the  farmers  of  that  day,  in  working  out  a 
subsistence  in  a  wilderness  country,  is  almost  inconceivable 
by  the  most  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  these  latter  days  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  But  the  habits  of  hard  toil,  and 
of  rigid  economy  of  time,  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  stony  hills  of  Connecticut,  well  adapted  them  to 
their  new  labors  and  trials  in  the  wilderness.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  first  settlers,  were  necessarily  farmers,  (or  were 
obliged  to  become  such)  subduers  of  the  forests,  and  all 
were  practical  land-laborers,  hard  workers  from  sun-rise  to 
sun-set :  And  as  every  head  of  a  family  required  the  labor 
of  all  its  male  minors  of  suitable  age,  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three  months  in  mid-winter, 
when  farm-work  is  usually  slack,  very  few  of  the  farmers' 
sons  of  that  day  enjoyed  more  than  one  quarter's  schooling 
per  annum :  And  it  is  believed  that  Hugh  White,  (of 
Waterford,)  partook  of  the  benefits  of  common-school  in- 
struction to  that  extent,  at  least.  Of  the  sixteen  contempora- 
neous male  cousins  who  bore  the  name  of  White,  and 
grew  up  to  manhood,  only  three,  to-wit,  Fortune,  Canvass 
and  Philo,  enjoyed  any  better  opportunities  for  early  educa- 
tion than  Hugh, — and  neither  of  the  three  ever  passed 
through  a  full  collegiate  course :  So  that  the  remark  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  that  Hugh  White's  "early  education 
was   neglected"  was   inexact,  at   least.     His   elder  brother 
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Canvass  White,  had  passed  through  a  partial  course  of 
collegiate  education,  manifesting  an  especial  aptness  in  the 
department  of  mathematics :  And  when  that  gigantic 
enterprise  of  internal  improvement,  the  Erie  Canal,  was 
projected  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  provided  for  by  the  State, 
Judge  Wright,  of  Some,  and  Canvass  White,  of  Whitesboro, 
were  among  the  first  of  the  State  Engineers  appointed  to 
survey  and  superintend  the  construction  of  that  great 
work.  The  latter  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  Civil 
Engineer,  on  divers  other  and  later  works :  And  it  was 
Canvass  White,  in  fact,  who  was  first  employed  to  make  a 
topographical  reconnoissance  for,  and  first  suggested  the 
project  of  the  New  York  Croton  Water  AYorks, — which 
proved,  at  a  later  day  and  under  other  auspices,  a  magnifi- 
cent success. 

The  younger  brother,  Hugh,  it  is  known,  was  retained  at 
home  on  his  father's  farm,  getting  snatches  of  a  quarter's 
schooling  each  winter,  until  near  his  majority  in  1819.  It 
was  then  that  he  commenced  a  continuous  routine  of  in- 
struction, principally  by  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of 
his  brother  Canvass,  preparatory  to  his  entry  on  a  full  classi- 
cal and  scientific  course  in  Hamilton  college.  And  as  he 
graduated  at  that  institution  in  1823,  after  the  customary 
four  years'  probation  there,  it  would  seem  that  he  could 
have  had  scarcely  one  year's  preparation  for  college  after  his 
farm-labors  ceased.  These  facts  and  circumstances  go  to 
disprove  the  Tribune's  implied  neglect  of  Mr.  White's  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

After  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  made  choice  of 
the  "  Law  "  as  a  profession  ;  and  was  fitted  for  the  bar,  after 
the  usual  routine  of  legal  studies,  in  the  office  of  Col.  Charles 
G-.  Haines,  of  New  York  city.     But  a  proclivity  for  "  busi- 
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ness"  in  another  line,  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
his  brother  Canvass  to  associate  with  him  in  operations  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  then  in  pro- 
cess of  successful  completion,  and  of  which  Canvass  White 
was,  as  already  stated,  one  of  the  original  and  prominent 
Engineers.  The  latter  had  invented  a  water-lime  cement, 
which  attained  a  high  reputation,  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  canal  locks,  and  other  hydraulic  works :  And  it  was  in  a 
business  association  with  his  brother  Canvass,  some  two  or 
three  years  after  his  graduation  at  Hamilton  college,  that 
Hugh  White  took  charge  of  an  establishment  at  Chittenango 
for  the  manufacture  of  that  then  newly  invented  and  favor- 
ite water-proof  cement.  In  this  sphere,  it  was,  that  his 
aptness  for  business  and  his  administrative  tact  and  talent 
in  the  management  of  large  operations,  and  in  controlling 
men  and  shaping  measures,  were  first  prominently  developed. 
And  it  was  in  the  never-flagging  use  of  these  high  qualities 
that  fortune  and  fame  eventually  crowned  his  earthly  labors. 

As  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  lessened  the  demand 
in  that  region  for  Canvass  White's  water-cement — although 
it  continued  in  high  repute  wherever  hydraulic  architecture 
was  in  demand — Hugh  White  removed  the  works  for  its 
manufacture  from  Chittenango  to  the  town  of  Waterford, 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  which  point  afforded  greater  facili- 
ties of  water-power,  and  of  ready  transit  of  the  fabric  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  main  business  being  thus  centered 
at  Cohoes,  Mr.  White  removed  his  family  thither  in  1830, 
and  which  has  ever  since  continued  as  their  residence,  where 
its  honored  head  has  so  recently  ended  his  days,  and  gone 
clown  to  the  tomb  at  the  mature  age  of  72. 

Although  Mr.  White  went  into  the  manufacture  of  water- 
lime  cement  at  the  initial  point  of  his  business  life,  con- 
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tinuing  in  it  at  Cohoes,  at  Kondout,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune  was  based  thereon,  yet  he  engaged,  mean- 
while, in  other  manufacturing  enterprises, — took  and  exe- 
cuted large  public  and  private  contracts,  and  engaged  some- 
what extensively  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  pretty 
much  the  entire  period  of  his  after  life.  And  although  his 
plans  ran  the  hazard  of  all  human  schemes  of  worldly  gain, 
and  his  business  operations  were  attended  with  somewhat 
varied  success,  yet  his  average  accumulations  were  large, 
until  he  amassed  an  estate  valued  at  $300,000. 

Me.  White  was  married,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  to 
Miss  Maeia  Mills  Mansfield,  daughter  of  Wm.  P.  Mans- 
field, Esq.,  of  Kent,  Connecticut.  She  was  a  lady  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  possessing  the  attractions  of  person,  of 
mind  and  temperament  which  lend  a  charm  to  social  life, 
aud  which,  with  her,  in  later  years,  ripened  into  those  marital 
virtues  and  matronly  graces  which  constituted  her  an  ex- 
emplar as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  warr-i-hearted  friend 
and  patron  of  all  her  kindred  and  associates.  She  still 
survives,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  honored  husband,  and 
will  continue  to  reside  in  their  fine  and  commodious  mansion 
at  Waterford,  where  the  family  always  dispensed  a  munifi- 
cent hospitality,  alike  to  relatives,  and  friends,  and  visitors. 
The  birth  of  seven  children  blessed  her  marital  union  with 
Mr.  White,  two  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  three  of  these  died 
in  infancy,  two  others  were  grown  up  ere  their  demise — one 
of  whom  intermarried  with  Mr.  William  Mies,  Jr.,  of  Indi- 
ana, but  died  without  issue  :  So  that  only  two,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  survive  their  father. 

The  son,  William  Mansfield  White,  Esq.,  now  of  Liv- 
ingston county,  N.  Y.,  is  a  most  worthy  offspring  of  his 
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honored  sire,  inheriting  his  manly  form  and  stature,  with  his 
gifts  of  mind,  his  sternness  of  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
generosity  of  his  nature.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Hamilton 
college  :  He  adopted  agriculture  from  choice,  as  a  profession, 
occupying  and  tilling  a  plantation  of  fourteen  hundred 
acres,  owned  by  him  in  the  county  of  his  residence :  And 
he  is  ever  ready  to  lend  the  benefit  of  his  personal  services, 
his  cultivated  mind  and  ample  means,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  laudable  institutions  and  objects,  and  the  further- 
ance of  all  feasible  enterprises  for  positive  improvements 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  He  intermarried,  eight 
years  since,  with  an  accomplished  and  gifted  young  lady  of 
Jefferson  county,  Miss  Anna  Pierrepont,  daughter  of 
Wm,  C.  Pierrepont,  Esq.,  of  Pierrepont  Manor,  who  has 
already  borne  him  five  living  pledges  of  the  happy  union 
of  their  hearts  and  their  hands.  And  he  is  still  in  the  early 
prime  of  life,  though  in  the  meridian  of  usefulness — a 
Christian  gentleman  and  scholar,  a  noble  representative  of 
his  race  and  lineage. 

The  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Isabel  Niles,  intermarried 
with  W.  W.  Niles,  Esq.,  a  respectable  lawyer,  of  large  prac- 
tice, in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  who,  with  his  wife  and 
family  (five  or  six  children),  reside  in  their  own  mansion  at 
Fordham,  in  Westchester  county.  Mrs.  Niles  is  an  esti- 
mable and  intelligent  lady,  an  affectionate  and  exemplary 
wife  and  mother,  and  ever  a  genial  associate  among  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

Hon.  Hugh  White,  of  Waterford,  bore  an  unblemished 
reputation  through  life,  and  won  an  honorable  distinction 
as  a  legislator  and  a  public  man.  Though  zealous  and  per- 
sistent in  pursuit  of  a  purpose,  he  was  yet  dispassionate  in 
the  manner  of   attaining  it.     Frank  and  patriotic  in  his 
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nature,  the  chaffering  of  mousing  politicians  was  ever  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  loathed  the  schemes  of  legislative 
knavery  so  rife  in  these  degenerate  days  of  our  Republic,  but 
ever  honored  exalted  talent,  and  paid  due  deference  to  legiti- 
mate and  high-toned  statesmanship. 

Espousing  the  cause  of  the  opponents  of  General  Jackson 
in  the  "removal  of  the  deposits,"  he  ever  after  acted  in  con- 
junction  with   the    whig  and  republican   parties.     Being 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Saratoga  District  in  1845,  he 
was  continued  in  that  position  by  reelection s  during  six  con- 
secutive years.     Though  not  much  gifted  as  a  parliamentary 
debater,   Mr.  "White   exercised,  nevertheless,   an   important 
influence   on   the  legislation  of  Congress  during  his  long 
incumbency  of  the  post,  through  his  assiduous  labors  in 
committees,  where,  by  the  cogency  of  his  reasonings,  and 
his  persuasive  manner  of  urging  a  case,  he  most  generally 
carried  his  point.    And  when  his  last  term  expired,  he  left 
the  national   legislature   with  an   untarnished  escutcheon, 
and  was  awarded  the  high  merit  of  having  ever  been  actua- 
ted by  the  principles  of  patriotism,  of  honor  and  integrity, 
in  discharge  of  all  the  trusts  confided  to  him.    As  a  climax 
to  his  public  career,  it  was  well  understood  in  diplomatic 
circles  at  Washington,  that,  on   his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress,  the   appointment   of  Minister   to    Spain   was  to   be 
conferred  upon  him.      But  the  early  demise  of  President 
Taylor,  and  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fillmore  to  the 
Presidency,  disappointed  Mr.  White  and  his  friends  in  their 
reasonable  anticipations  of  his  diplomatic  preferment. 

It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  Mr.  White  was  born  a  busi- 
ness man.  His  plans  were  broad,  rather  than  diffuse  ;  and 
with  an  analytic  order  of  mind,  a  considerable  grasp  of 
intellect,  and  an  indomitable  persistence  in  right,  he  would 
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accomplish  more,  with  given  means,  under  apparently  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  than  most  men  of  his  day.  These 
qualities,  in  fine,  endowed  him  with  an  executive  talent  for 
the  attainment  of  practical  results,  where  others  would  have 
recoiled  from  the  attempt. 

HUGH   WHITE    AT   HAMILTON    COLLEGE. 

At  this  point  I  may  appropriately  introduce  a  sketch, 
politely  furnished  by  De.Edwakd  Noeth,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Hamilton 
college,  as  indicative  of  Mr.  White's  early  proclivities. 

"  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Liteeatuee,     ) 
"  Hamilton  College.     Clinton,  Oct.  27,  1870.) 
"  Hon.  Philo  White  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir :    If  the  enclosed  sketch  is  too  long  I  beg 
you  will  feel  at  liberty  to  condense  it,"  &c.     "  The  memory 
of  Hugh  White  will  be  always  pleasant  to  me. 
"  With  the  highest  esteem,  yours  very  truly, 

"EDWARD  NORTH." 

•'Fifty  years  ago  Hugh  White  was  a  Sophomore  in 
Hamilton  college,  and  boarded  with  Dr.  Josiah  Noyes,  in 
the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Wood.  Me_ 
White's  native  fondness  for  gardening  and  tree  culture  soon 
warmed  a  large  place  for  him  in  the  heart  of  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  who  gloried  in  a  like  infirmity.  The  two 
talked  over  their  horticultural  experiences  at  the  dinner- 
table.  The  Sophomore  spoke  of  a  quantity  of  grape-seed 
which  he  had  planted  two  years  before  in  his  father's  garden 
in  Whitesboro.  The  Doctor  had  heard  of  good  results  from 
such  experiments,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  partner. 
Out  of  the  many  hundreds  that  came  up  from  this  planting, 
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Mr.  White  selected  one  more  promising  than  the  others  and 
planted  it  beside  an  elm-tree  east  of  Dr.  Noyes'  house.  This 
seedling  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  grower.  It  kept  pace  with 
its  "  husband-elm,"  until  both  became  the  wonder  of  College 
Hill.  The  elm  and  vine  are  living  to-day,  and  are  graceful 
memorials  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  those  who  planted  them. 
The  vine  is  sixteen  inches  in  girth,  and  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. Its  fruit  is  palatable  in  September,  but  is  improved 
by  frost.  It  is  popular  with  those  who  prefer  a  grape  so 
thoroughly  hardy;  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  bear  more 
abundantly  the  more  you  let  it  alone.  This  vine  has  been 
propagated  from  until  its  offspring  are  past  numbering. 
Me.  White  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  successful  in  many 
large  business  enterprises,  but  that  none  of  these  gave  him 
more  of  genuine  satisfaction  than  the  success  of  that  seed- 
ling grape-vine  which  sheltered  the  house  and  gladdened  the 
heart  of  his  instructor  in  chemistry.'" 

The  foregoing  reminiscence  of  Mr.  White's  college  career, 
illustrates  a  characteristic  trait  of  his, — a  proneness  to 
utilize  every  thing  he  busied  himself  about.  Having 
attained  his  majority  previously  to  entering  "Hamilton," 
his  mind  was  of  course  likely  to  be  imbued  with  more 
mature  thought,  and  his  views  to  be  the  result  of  more 
rational  deduction,  at  the  threshold  of  his  matriculation  as 
a  student  of  that  institution,  than  those  of  most  of  the 
juvenile  novitiates  of  our  colleges:  Hence,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  a  personal  and  social  cordiality  should,  from 
his  first  entrance  as  a  freshman,  have  grown  up  and  con- 
tinued during  his  college  life,  between  Mr.  White  and  the 
late  eminent  Professor,  Dr.  Josiah  Noyes,  on  terms  of 
such  intimacy  as  is  rarely  witnessed  in  the  scholastic  rela- 
tions between  professors  and  pupils.     And  it  may  here  be 


reiterated,  that  Mr.  White's  uniform  genial  frankness  of 
manners,  and  his  pleasant  quaintness  of  expression  at 
times,  with  a  varied  intelligence  on  all  topics,  secured  him 
a  cordial  welcome,  as  a  valued  guest  and  associate,  in  the 
most  refined  circles  of  public  and  private  life. 

As  a  financier,  Mr.  White  attained  to  a  somewhat  large 
experience,  in  his  extensive  manufacturing  and  other 
business  operations,  and  was  connected  with,  and  partici- 
pated largely  in,  the  management  of  various  banking  and 
moneyed  corporations,  during  his  long  residence  at  Waterford. 
He  was  President  of  the  Saratoga  County  National  Bank ; 
and  on  being  apprised  of  his  demise,  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  a  special  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  their  honored  associate  and  presiding  officer, 
and  of  condolence  with  the  bereaved  family, — paying  a 
merited  tribute  to  his  financial  ability,  his  social  virtues, 
his  large-hearted  benevolence,  and  his  ever  watchful  eye 
for  the  public  good.  And  as  a  token  of  their  high  esteem 
and  regard,  they  attended  his  funeral  as  mourners  in  the 
procession. 

As  a  prominent  and  valued  citizen,  Mr.  White  was  ever 
active  in  promoting  the  public  weal,  and  in  contributing, 
by  essential  aid  and  judicious  counsel,  to  all  feasible  pro- 
jects for  useful  improvements,  and  to  all  legitimate  objects 
of  benevolence.  Though  exacting  in  his  demands  for  right 
and  justice,  his  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  pleadings  of 
mercy,  and  his  hand  always  extended  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering.  Loved  and  revered  in  his  domestic  circle,  he 
was  generous  and  liberal  in  all  dispensations  for  the  good 
of  society,  and  in  all  deeds  of  heavenly  charity  and  Chris- 
tian kindness.  He  never  ce^ild  to  cherish  a  reverence  for 
the  Christian  Eeligion.     Through  life  he  was  an  adherent 
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of,  and  a  regular  attendant  on,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship;  and  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  society  of 
that  denomination  in  Waterford,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  the  Presbyterian 
House  of  Worship  there,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vail,  his  favorite 
Pastor,  officiating,  and  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  an  appropriate,  scholarly,  and  eloquent 
production.  The  remains  were  attended  to  the  tomb  by  a 
numerous  procession  of  relatives  and  mourning  friends, 
and  were  interred  in  a  beautiful  burial  lot,  which  had  been 
prepared  under  his  own  supervision,  in  the  romantic  and 
superb  "Albany  Rural  Cemetery,"  (in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cohoes)  where  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  those  of  his  off- 
spring and  others  of  the  family  who  preceded  him  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss. 

P.  W. 
Whitesboro,  December,  1870. 
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READING   OF   SCRIPTURE. 


PSALM  XC. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 

Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  ;  and  sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men. 

For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a 
watch  in  the  night. 

Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  ;  they  are  as  a  sleep ;  in  the  morning 
they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up. 

In  the  morning  it  flourisheth,  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  and 
withereth. 

For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled. 

Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance. 

For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath ;  we  spend  our  years,  as  a  tale  that 
is  told. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut 
off,  and  we  fly  away. 

Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  even  according  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy 
wrath. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?  and  let  it  repent  thee  concerning  thy  servants. 

O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy;  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 

Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years 
wherein  we  have  seen  evil. 

Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us :  and  establish  thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it. 

JOHN  XL,  21-27. 

Then  said  Martha  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died. 

But  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it 
thee. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again. 

Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day. 

Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  : 

And  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.    Believest  thou  this  ? 

She  saith  unto  him,  yea,  Lord:  I  believe  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  should  come  into  the  world. 


I.  COR.  XV.,  50-58. 

Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption. 

Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery;  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 

For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  im- 
mortality. 

So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?    O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law. 

But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 

I.  THESS.  IV.,  13-18. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope. 

For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep 
in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 

For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  ai  e  asleep. 

For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first : 

Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 

Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with  these  words. 

REV.  VII.,  9-17. 

After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ; 

And  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  about  the  elders  and  the 
four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God. 

Saying,  Amen :  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me,  What  are  these  which  are 
arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 

And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  they 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Therefore  arc  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple:  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light 
on  them,  nor  any  heat. 

For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes. 


HYMN. 


I  would  not  live  alway!  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way, 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here 
Are  enough  for  life's  woes — full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

I  would  not  live  alway,  thus  fettered  by  sin! 
Temptation  without  and  corruption  within! 
E'en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears, 
And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears. 

I  would  not  live  alway !  no,  welcome  the  tomb ! 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there  I  dread  not  its  gloom. 
There  sweet  be  my  rest  till  he  bid  me  arise, 
To  hail  him  in  triumph  descending  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway,  away  from  his  God — 
Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o'er  the  bright  plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns  : 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet, 
While  the  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul! 


ADDRESS. 


Death  has  a  two-fold  aspect.  It  is  not  all  dark, 
and  it  is  not  all  bright :  it  is  not  all  sorrow,  and  it  is 
not  all  joy.  But  it  is  both  dark  and  bright;  it  is 
both  sorrowful  and  glad.  To  the  grave  of  every 
godly  man  there  are  two  sides  :  one  is  cold  and 
cheerless  ;  the  other  is  warm  and  green.  A  poet  of 
England  once  walked  along  the  paths  of  a  grave- 
yard on  a  sunshiny  April  day,  at  noon.  The  spring 
was  well  advanced,  and  the  blades  of  grass  were 
green.  During  the  night  there  had  been  a  light  fall 
of  April  snow,  which  had  covered  the  yard  in  which 
he  strolled.  The  graves  lay  east  and  west.  And 
the  sun,  as  it  made  its  circuit,  inclining  towards  the 
south,  shone  gently  on  their  southern  side,  and 
melted  the  snow  that  was  lying  there.  And  on  that 
side  of  all  the  graves  the  young  grass  appeared  in 
fresh  life  and  beauty.  But  the  northern  side  was 
still  cold,  and  white,  and  wintry.  It  was  death  in 
its  two-fold  aspect.  Wintry,  one,  cold  and  cheer- 
less, like  the  snow :  the  sundering  of  old  ties,  and 
loves,  and  associations  ;  the  breaking  up  of  a  loved 
home  ;  the  parting  from  one  who  is  dear  ;  the  thought 
that  he  is  never  more  to  be  met  in  the  familiar  walks 
of  life  ;  and  his  pleasant  voice  is  to  be  no  more  heard ; 
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and  his  kind  hand  is  to  be  no  more  clasped.  That 
is  the  winter  side  of  death : — it  is  the  dark,  sad 
aspect.  And  it  is  this  that  makes  hot  tears  fall 
npon  the  cheeks. 

The  other  view  is  warm  and  pleasant ;  it  is  vernal 
as  the  spring.  It  tells  of  resurrection  ;  of  new  life 
springing  out  of  death,  as  the  grass  and  flowers  of 
the  spring-time  ;  of  mortals  putting  on  immortality, 
and  dwelling  forever  in  the  land  of  light.  It  tells 
of  tired  men  gone  to  eternal  rest,  of  immortal  souls 
gone  home  to  God,  of  pilgrims  reaching  their  jour- 
ney's end,  and  wayfarers  of  earth  reaching  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  This  is  the  sun-lit 
side  of  death — fresh,  green,  and  beautiful.  So, 
friends,  death  is  not  all  dark,  and  not  all  bright ; 
not  all  sad,  and  not  all  glad  ;  but  dark  and  bright ; 
sorrowful  and  pleasant  together. 

The  saddest  of  all  tasks  which  man  performs  for 
fellow-man  is  that  of  burial.  For  it  is  taking  him 
out  forever  from  his  earthly  home,  and  it  is  hiding 
a  loved  face  forever  from  earthly  view.  Yet  with 
this  two-fold  aspect  of  death,  the  task  need  not  be 
altogether  sad. 

For  the  performance  of  this  duty  we  have  come 
up  to  God' s  house  to-day  :  here  to  pay  our  last 
tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  the  esteem  and  kind  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him :  and  from  this  place  where,  on  the  Sab- 
bath days,  he  has  long  been  wont  to  worship  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, — to  bear  his  body  to  its 
burial .     Loving  memory  may  well  weep  to-day  ;  for 
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on  the  earth  she  will  see  his  pleasant  face  no  more. 
Yet  it  mnst  not  be  all  sadness'here.  For  Hope  may 
come,  and  stand  by  weeping  souls  and  speak  words 
of  comfort  and  cheer. 

Yon  do  not  mourn  when  the  sun  goes  down  on  a 
summer's  evening,  and  leaves  a  golden  flood  of  light 
behind.  For  the  bright  sunset  tells  of  a  glorious 
sunrising  on  the  morrow.  The  day  that  dies  in 
beauty  is  the  harbinger  of  another  living  day  to 
come.  And  when  the  light  of  a  human  life  goes 
down  from  earthly  view  we  need  not  always  weep, 
for  it  may  speak  to  us,  in  hope,  of  a  brighter  rising 
in  another  world.  Thus,  dear  friends,  I  trust  we 
have  a  right  to  think  of  this  fair  life  that  has  set  in 
our  midst.  The  day  that  we  have  known  is  dead  ; 
but  a  brighter  day  may  have  begun  to  shine.  And  so 
we  must  not  altogether  mourn  over  this  departure, 
but  think  of  the  new  life  in  the  eternal  land. 

The  grain  of  wheat  must  fall  into  the  ground,  be 
hid  from  human  view,  and  die,  before  it  can  be 
quickened  and  bring  the  harvest  of  the  year.  And 
this  mortal  body,  and  the  mortal  bodies  of  us  all, 
must  be  sown  in  the  earth,  and  be  buried  out  of 
sight,  ere  they  can  spring  up  to  immortality  ;  ere 
this  corruptible  can  put  on  incorruption  and  be 
clothed  with  glory.  With  such  thoughts  the  sad- 
ness of  our  burial-service  to-day,  for  one  who  was 
dear  to  us  all,  and  from  whom  we  mourn  to  part,  is 
not  altogether  unrelieved. 

Remember,  beloved,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God's 
Son,  once  lay  in  a  grave  at  Jerusalem,  as  you  and  I 
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are  to  lie  in  our  tombs.  On  the  third  day  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  Since  then  the  grave  has  been 
stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  men  may  now  rest  in  it, 
as  they  sleep  upon  their  beds  at  night,  and  wait,  in  all 
confidence,  for  the  light  of  the  resurrection-morning 
to  dawn,  to  wake  their  bodies  from  death's  slum- 
bers. Christ's  resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  your 
resurrection  and  mine.  Because  he  lives,  we  shall 
live  also.  Before  Christ  lay  there,  the  grave  was, 
indeed,  all  darkness.  But  now,  through  that  opened 
tomb  in  the  garden,  there  streams  forth  to  man 
going  down  to  death,  the  blessed  light  of  immortal- 
ity and  heaven.  And  as  we  go  forth  to  the  burial, 
to-day,  we  may  lay  this  familiar  body  in  its  last 
resting-place,  as  a  mother,  at  night,  rests  her  little 
one  upon  the  bed  to  sleep  till  the  morning's  sun 
shall  awaken  it  to  the  life  of  a  new  day. 

Dear  friends,  Religion  speaks  no  eulogies.  It 
points  the  living  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  it  buries  the  dead 
to  await  Christ' s  call.  It  sings  the  praise  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  praise  of  man.  The  words  which  I  shall 
speak,  therefore,  concerning  the  life  and  character 
of  our  honored  friend,  will  be  few,  and  only  such 
as  a  loving  heart  cannot  restrain.  God's  house 
is  not  the  place,  and  this  is  not  the  time,  for  an 
elaborate  sketch  of  his  useful  career,  and  a  worthy 
description  of  the  beauty  of  his  manhood. 

To  us,  who  have  known  Mr.  White  only  of  late, 
he  has  been  a  genial,  pleasant,  kindly  old  man, 
whom  it  was  ever  a  pleasure  for  young  and  old, 
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rich  and  poor,  to  meet.  At  his  home,  on  the  street, 
in  the  place  of  business,  at  an  evening  company,  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  one  always  felt  grateful  and 
honored  to  receive  the  smiling  light  of  his  eye,  the 
cordial  grasp  of  his  warm  hand,  and  the  cheering 
word  of  his  lips.  As  a  young  man,  while  I  always 
looked  up  to  him  with  veneration  and  respect,  I 
found  myself  drawn  to  him  by  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship that  exists  generally  only  among  those  near  of 
age.  And  so,  I  think,  in  his  pleasant  way,  this  old 
man  ever  drew  the  young  to  him  ;  for  none  could 
come  near  his  side  without  perceiving  the  kindly 
interest  of  his  heart  in  them.  For  he  was  a  large- 
hearted  man,  with  room  enough  within  himself  to 
take  in  others'  troubles,  and  their  joys ;  to  feel 
deeply  for  those  in  want  and  care,  and  to  help  them 
in  their  need  by  generous  gifts  of  sympathy  and 
gold.  There  was  nothing  small  in  his  character,  in 
his  feelings,  in  his  deeds.  It  would  take  a  large 
book  to  record  the  unostentatious  actions  of  his 
liberal  life.  And,  as  with  all  large-hearted  men, 
magnanimity  was  a  ruling  trait  in  his  soul.  He 
hated,  with  a  righteous  hatred,  all  that  was  wrong, 
contemptible,  and  mean.  But  he  knew  how  to  suffer 
long,  and  to  be  kind  ;  and  could  pity  men  of  little 
souls  who  were  beneath  him  ;  and  could  forgive 
them  for  their  ingratitude  of  kindness,  and  their 
personal  injuries  to  himself.  I  could  tell  you  in- 
stances in  which  his  magnanimous  spirit  displayed 
itself  that  would  surprise  you.  Yet  I  know  not 
they  would  surprise  you,  since  you  knew  the  man. 
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To  those  of  you  who  have  known  Me.  White  for 
many  years  he  was  the  polished  gentleman  of  stately 
bearing,  and  graceful  manners  ;  a  refined  and  able 
speaker,  acute  in  argument,  and  pleasant  in  address  ; 
a  man  excellent  in  judgment,  true  in  his  words, 
wise  in  forethought,  and  of  good  business  sagacity  ; 
an  accomplished  statesman,  whose  character  politics 
never  soiled  ;  who  frowned  on  all  dishonesty  and 
fraud ;  and  who  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  in  the 
national  congress  which  the  nation  looks  back  upon, 
to-day,  with  utmost  respect  and  pride. 

Of  the  events  of  Mr.  White's  life,  I  now  say 
nothing.  Many  of  you  know  them  far  better  than 
I.  He  has  had  much  of  prosperity,  and  much  of 
adversity,  much  of  affliction,  and  much  of  joy.  The 
volume  of  the  life  is  closed  now,  and  sealed.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  added,  for  the  life  is  at  an  end. 

We  shall  all  miss  him,  dear  friends,  miss  him  far 
more  than  we  think  now,  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  that  charming  home  of 
his,  where  he  has  lived  so  long,  just  on  the  border 
of  our  town.  •  Our  feet  may  not  enter  the  doors  of 
his  home,  our  hands  are  all  too  rough  to  lay  against 
the  hearts  that  bleed,  and  we  cannot  know  how 
sadly  they  will  miss  him  there  where  he  has  been 
husband,  father,  friend. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  this  church  of  Christ, 
whither  he  has  come  so  many  years  to  worship  God. 
I  always  loved  to  see  that  venerable  man  coining 
down  the  aisle  ;  and  I  always  felt  the  better  to  have 
him  in  his  pew  as  I  tried  to  preach  the  glorious 
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gospel  of  our  blessed  Gocl.  It  is  a  heavy  sorrow  to 
my  heart  to  think  I  shall  never  see  his  up-turned, 
listening  face,  looking  towards  this  pulpit  again. 
The  people  said  of  the  good  centurion,  he  had  built 
for  them  a  synagogue.  The  liberality  of  Me. 
White's  open  hand  has  done  much  to  build  this 
house  of  God  for  us  ;  and  may  God  reward  him 
from  his  throne  ! 

We  shall  miss  him  at  the  counting-house,  in  the 
place  of  business,  in  the  social  gatherings,  in  our 
homes.  The  poor,  the  rich,  the  old,  the  young,  the 
seekers  of  advice,  they  who  are  in  trouble  and  in 
want — these  all  will  miss  him  sadly  to  whom  they 
used  to  go.  The  end  has  come.  And  they  will 
bear  his  body  down  the  aisle,  for  the  last  time,  and 
away  from  our  sight. 

Concerning  the  religious  life  of  our  departed  friend 
I  need  keep  no  reticence.  He  was  not  a  communi- 
cant of  our  church,  and  never  made  any  profession 
of  religion,  for  he  never  saw  his  way  clear  to  do 
so.  Yet  he  was  always  a  most  reverent,  devout, 
and  godly  man. 

At  his  table,  covered  with  gifts  from  Him  who 
giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy,  he  invariably 
asked  God' s  blessing,  and  gave  Him  thanks. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  promises  of  Christ  ever 
fail.  They  are  pledged  by  Deity,  and  they  must 
be  fulfilled.  And  when  I  hear  Christ  say,  "Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  I  must  believe 
that  he  who  asks,  receives ;   and  he  who   seeks, 
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finds  ;  and  lie  who  knocks  in  the  way  of  God' s 
appointment  must  have  the  doors  of  everlasting  life 
unfolded  for  his  entrance.  And  if  this  man  honestly 
praj^ed  to  God  for  light,  honestly  sought  for  truth, 
as  those  who  knew  him  best  tell  me  he  did,  earn- 
estly, and  as  a  little  child,  knocked  for  Christ's  sal- 
vation ;  then  I  think,  though  his  soul  was  full  of 
doubts  and  darkness,  as  the  saintly  Cowper's  was 
through  all  his  life,  there  may  have  yet  come  marvel- 
ous light  to  him,  at  the  very  end,  in  answer  to 
his  prayers.  And  so,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  as  I 
shall  see  his  face  no  more  in  this  earthly  court,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  wrong  in  thinking  of  him,  whom 
we  all  loved,  as  worshipping  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion of  the  white-robed  host  on  high. 

May  God  bring  you  all  there,  at  last,  dear  friends, 
and  we  will  sing  one  song  together  of  praise  to  the 
Lamb  ! 


NOTICES 

OF  OUB  FATHEE  FROM  THE  PAPEES  OF  THE  DAY. 


From  the  Waterford  Sentinel. 
Our  citizens  were  startled,  on  Friday  morning,  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  demise  of  Hon.  Hugh  White,  which 
occurred  at  7  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening.  He  had  been 
attended  by  his  physician  but  an  hour  previous,  and  left  in  an 
apparently  improved  condition.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health 
for  a  long  time,  but  not  until  Sabbath  morning  last  was  he 
in  a  condition  to  keep  within  his  house.  When  he  was  first 
taken  worse  with  his  last  illness  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  his 
son,  residing  in  the  west,  stating  that  Me.  White  was  sick 
and  that  he  had  better  return  home.  Singularly  enough, 
the  condition  of  the  invalid  was  so  much  improved  that  a 
second  dispatch  was  forwarded  recalling  the  previous  message, 
but  which  soon  was  followed  with  the  death  announcement. 
His  difficulty  was  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  to  lament  his  sudden 
death.  Two  children  have  preceded  the  aged  father  to  their 
spirit  home.  The  deceased  was  a  man  of  wide  reputation. 
He  had  represented  his  constituents  from  the  Saratoga 
District  three  terms  in  Congress,  being  elected  in  1845,  and 
serving  until  1851,  and  was  the  opponent  of  Chesselden  Ellis, 
of  this  place,  the  latter  being  succeeded  by  Edward  Dodd, 
of  Washington  county.  He  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  advo- 
cate, a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  great  influence  and  power. 
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He  was  a  lawyer  of  large  education  and  fine  ability.    Charity, 
with  him,  was  no  virtue.     His  heart  was  large  and  yielding, 
and  his  purse  was  open  and  free  in  every  laudable  purpose. 
He  was  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  being  worth  be- 
tween 8200,000  and  $300,000.     He  had  but  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Golden   State,  and  these  columns  had 
intimated  the  publication  of  his  experience  and  observations 
during  the  journey,  from  his  pen.    He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  village.     He  was,  also,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  President  of  the  Saratoga  County  National 
Bank  of  this  place,  having  been  elected  to  that  position  in 
June  last.     On  the  5th  of  June,  1860,  he  was  elected  a 
Director  of  this  bank,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  1864,  was 
chosen  Vice-President,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  elected 
its  President,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  Cramer,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  June  last.     This  bank 
has  suffered  severe  mortality  among  its  officers  and  directors 
during  the  last  ten  years.    In  May,  1860,  Joshua  Mandeville, 
Director,  died.     On  the  11th  of  February,  1862,  John  House, 
also  a  Director,  died.    In  October,  of  the  same  year,  the 
18th  inst.,  John  Knickerbocker  died.     He  was  the  first  and 
only  President  of  this  bank  from  its  organization,  July  14th, 
1830,  to  the  time  of  his  death.     In  1864,  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, John  Stewart  died.     He  was  a  Director  of  the  bank 
from  its  organization,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  June 
9th,  1863.     The  death  of  D.  Brainard  King,  also  a  Director, 
occurred  on  July  6th,  1865.     On  the  1st  of  June,  1870,  John 
Cramer  died.    He  was  President  of  the  bank  at  his  death, 
and  had  been  its  Vice-President  from  its  organization  to  the 
time  he  was  made  President,  June  9th,  1863.    It  will  be 
observed  that  four  of  the  leading  members  of  this  bank 
bore  the  names  of  "John."    Me. White  was  a  friend  to  the 
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human  family,  and  all  who  knew  him  loved  him.  In  his 
death  a  good  man  has  passed  away.  He  was  72  years  of  age. 
His  funeral  occurs  from  his  late  residence,  on  Monday  next, 
at  11  a.  m. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Saratoga 
County  National  Bank,  held  last  evening,  the  following 
action  was  taken : 

DIKECTOKS'  EOOM, 
Sakatoga  County  National  Bank, 

Friday,  October  7,  1870.} 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  held  this  evening,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  : 

Whereas,  This  Board  has  been  convened  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our  late  associate 
and  President,  Hon.  Hugh  White,  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  recognize  the  overruling 
hand  of  him  "  who  doeth  his  own  pleasure  among  the  armies 
of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  earth,"  and  "who  doeth 
all  things  well,"  in  thus  taking  from  our  midst  one  with 
whom  we  have  been  long  associated,  and  to  whose  sound 
judgment  and  financial  ability  this  institution  has  been 
largely  indebted. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who 
will  be  missed,  not  only  at  our  Board,  but  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  honored  for  his  social  qualities,  large-hearted 
benevolence,  and  general  usefulness  in  our  community,  a 
citizen  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  widow  and  family  of  our 
deceased  associate  and  friend,  our  warmest  sympathy  in  this 
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hour  of  their  affliction,  and  that  in  token  of  our  esteem  and 
respect  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 
By  order. 

D.  M.  VAN  HOVENBEKCH, 

Cashier. 


From  the  Ballston  Journal. 

Hof.  Hugh  White  died  at  his  residence,  in  Waterford, 
at  half-past  seven  o'olock,  Thursday  evening,  October  6th, 
aged  72  years.  Mr.  White  was  affected  by  neuralgia  of  the 
heart,  and  died  from  a  sudden  attack  of  that  disease.  He 
attended  his  business  as  late  as  Tuesday  evening,  appearing 
to  be  then  in  his  usual  health.  He  returned  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  a  trip  to  California,  being  greatly  improved  in  his 
health  thereby.  About  three  years  since  he  suffered  from  a 
partial  paralytic  stroke,  which  damaged  him,  both  mentally 
and  bodily,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  it.  Previous  to  the  attack  he  was  a  man  of 
energy  and  ability  in  mind  and  body. 

Me.  White  has  been  identified  with  Cohoes  and  its  busi- 
ness ever  since  the  water-power  at  that  place  was  first  utilized, 
and  was  connected  with  the  original  Cohoes  Company,  which 
built  the  first  factories  and  made  Cohoes  the  leading  manu- 
facturing city  of  this  State.  Mr.  White  endeavored  to 
have  the  buildings  and  water-power  located  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  from  Cohoes,  which  would  make  a  large 
village  between  the  present  city  and  Waterford.  Van  Kens- 
selaer,  the  patroon,  who  was  a  member  of  the  company, 
overruled  all  objections,  and  had  the  location  settled  on  his 
own  lands. 
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Me.  White  has  ever  since  been  connected  with  various 
companies  in  Cohoes,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  a 
heavy  stockholder  in  them. 

In  politics  Me.  White  obtained  honorable  distinction. 
He  represented  this  district  in  Congress  three  terms,  from 
1845  to  1851,  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  House.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  Whig,  but  became  a  Republican  at  the 
formation  of  that  party ;  and  he  was  also  a  steady  opponent 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  was  earnest  in  support  of 
all  war  measures,  and  contributed  freely,  by  money  and 
personal  influence,  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Waterford  he  has  been  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was,  at  his  death, 
President  of  the  Waterford  Bank. 


From  the  Albany  Evening  Times. 

Hon.  Hugh  White,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Waterford, 
died  quite  suddenly  at  his  residence,  last  evening,  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart.  Me.  White  had  been  in  delicate  health 
for  some  years,  and  his  condition  within  the  past  few  days 
had  led  to  his  son  being  telegraphed  for.  Yesterday  he 
seemed  so  much  better  that  a  counter  dispatch  was  for- 
warded. Me.  White  was  conversing  with  his  family  at 
half-past  six,  when  he  complained  of  feeling  rather  cold, 
and  proposed  to  lie  down.  A  few  minutes  after  a  cry  of 
extreme  pain  was  heard  from  his  apartment,  and  his  family 
entered  to  find  him  insensible.  Death  ensued  within 
twenty  minutes.  Me.  White  was  a  native  of  this  State 
and  a  branch  of  the  family  from  which  the  village  of 
Whitestown  takes  its  name.  He  represented  his  district  in 
Congress  from  1845  to  1851,  and  had  been  a  prominent  con- 
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tractor  on  the  extensive  improvements  made  by  the  Cohoes 
Company  some  years  since.  He  was  over  seventy  years  of 
age.  a  large  man,  of  fine  appearance,  and  was  well  known 
for  his  public  spirit. 


From  the  Cohoes  Cataract. 

Our  citizens  were  startled  yesterday  morning  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Hugh  White.  The 
sad  event  occurred  at  his  residence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday,  evening, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  Although  a  resident  of 
Waterford,  Mr.  White's  business  interests  had  been  so 
closely  identified  with  Cohoes  since  its  earliest  history,  that 
he  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  our  citizens,  and  his 
loss  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  our  people,  as  that  of  an 
upright,  useful  man.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Cohoes 
as  a  manufacturing  town. 

Mr.  White  was  the  son  of  Judge  White,  of  Whitestown, 
Oneida  County.  His  brother,  Canvass  White,  and  himself, 
came  to  Cohoes  about  38  years  ago.  They  planned  the 
works  of  the  Cohoes  Company,  and  Mr.  Hugh  White  had 
the  charge  and  whole  care  of  the  works  for  many  years. 
He  also,  in  connection  with  other  strong  parties  in  New 
York  and  Albany  began  the  present  Harmony  Company's 
works.  He  was  essentially  an  executive  man-;  what  he 
undertook  he  always  accomplished,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
strong,  indomitable  will ;  he  was  generous  and  large-hearted 
in  all  his  dealings.  He  represented  the  Saratoga  district 
in  Congress  from  1845  to  1851,  and  was  a  hard  worker  for 
three  successive  terms,  and  will  be  remembered,  especially 
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among  working  men,  both  in  Congress  and  in  his  own 
county  and  immediate  neighborhood.  Many  young  men 
have  been  started  on  in  the  world  by  his  kindness  and  his 
means,  which  he  often  used  very  freely  in  such  cases.  He 
had  reached  the  age  of  72  years.  "We  understand  the 
funeral  services  will  be  held  at  his  late  residence  on  Monday, 
at  11  o'clock. 


From  the  Cohoes  Cataract. 
The  last  sad  rites  of  respect  to  Me.  "White  were  observed, 
as  announced,  last  Monday.  Private  services  for  the  family, 
and  most  intimate  friends,  were  held  at  his  late  residence, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  his  body  was  removed  to  the  Presby- 
terian church,  "Waterford,  where  a  large  congregation  of 
prominent  citizens  from  this  place,  Lansingburgh,  Troy, 
Albany,  "Waterford  and  New  York,  had  assembled.  The 
ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Eev.  R  P.  H. 
Vail,  who,  in  his  sermon,  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  many 
noble  qualities  that  characterized  the  deceased.  The  re- 
mains, attended  by  a  large  number  of  sincere  friends,  were 
then  conveyed  to  the  family  burial-place  in  the  Albany 
Eural  Cemetery.  The  pall-bearers  were  the  Hon.  T.  G-. 
Younglove,  Lysander  Button,  Esq.,  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Geo. 
H.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Hon.  Judge  Cheever,  John  C.  House,  Esq., 
G.  W.  Eddy,  Esq.,  W.  T.  Seymour,  Esq. 
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From  the  Utica  Daily  Observer. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  It  was  announced  in  your  columns  some 
weeks  since  that  the  Hon.  Hugh  White  departed  this  life 
in  his  mansion  at  Waterford  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
October.  But  as  the  deceased  was  endowed  with  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  which,  superadded  to  educational  acquire- 
ments, and  an  uncommon  aptness  for  "  business,"  gave  him 
a  prominence  in  the  great  race  of  life  in  advance  of  most  of 
his  cotemporaries,  I  have  thought  that,  in  compliance  with 
your  suggestion,  a  more  particular  notice  of  his  life  and 
career,  and  of  the  historical  incidents  connected  therewith, 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  so 
to  the  wide  circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Whitestown 
and  Oneida  county,  where  he  was  born,  reared  and  educated. 

Hugh  White,  of  Waterford,  was  born  in  December,  1798, 
and  was  consequently  nearly  72  years  of  age  at  his  decease. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Capt.  Hugh  White,  the  latter  being 
the  third  male  offspring  of  Judge  Hugh  White,  the  proprie- 
tary settler  and  founder  of  Whitestown  :  And  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  the  fifth  Hugh  White  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Elder  John  White,  the  progenitor  of  the 
American  Whites. 

This  "  forefather"  of  the  family  migrated  from  Chelmsford, 
England,  in  1632-33,  to  the  then  vast  wilderness  of  North 
America,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Puritan 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  first  settled  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  at  Cambridge ;  afterwards,  they  removed 
to  Hadley ;  and  ultimately,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
and  followers,  moved  down  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which  has  since  grown  to 
be  the  city  of  Hartford.  Very  soon  after  the  coming  of  this 
colony  to  the  new  world,   John  White's   name   appears 
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Amidst  the  discharge  of  onerous  pastoral  labors  and  at  the  request 
•of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Moorhead,  the  following  sermon 
is  published.  Those  who  heard  it  delivered  will  find  many  of  the 
expressions  changed  or  omitted.  The  author  regrets  this;  but  as  it 
was  not  entirely  written  out  and  memorized  before  it  was  delivered, 
it  was  impossible  to  remember  all  the  expressions  used  when  it  was 
preached.  It  is  with  the  hope,  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  mourners 
in  Zion,  that  it  is  now  given  to  the  world  in  a  printed  form.  It  is  not 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  literary  taste,  but  to  present 
to  the  minds  of  sorrowing  believers  truths  which  may  alleviate  their 
sorrows  and  strengthen  them  for  the  conflict  with  death.  How  far 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  he  leaves  to  the  impartial  deci- 
sion of  the  candid  and  devout  reader. 

N.  Woodside. 


BELIEVER'S  SORROW  FOR  THE  RIGHTEOUS  DEAD 
ALLEVIATED. 

1  THESSALONTANS  TV.  13,  14. 

"But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning 
them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have 
no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

How  exalted  was  the  office  of  an  apostle!  The  persons  honored 
to  fill  it  had  peculiar  advantages  and  distinguished  privileges.  At 
one  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  ^ere  bearing 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  sinners  by  the  strength  and  pungency  of 
their  language;  at  another  time,  guiding  the  sin-stricken  soul  to  the 
only  source  of  eternal  life  and  happiness.  Now,  we  find  them  cast- 
ing down  those  whose  looks  were  lofty,  and  anon  by  their  consoling 
announcements  lifting  the  burden  of  sorrow  from  the  minds  of  the 
disconsolate.  They  wrote  and  spoke  not  exclusively  for  their  own 
generation,  but  for  successive  generations  to  the  end  of  time.  With 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  office  passed  away.  It  was  not  the  de- 
sign of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  continue  the  office  always.  Hence, 
it  is  declared,  that  when  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  "he  gave  gifts 
to  men."  "And  he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and 
some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ:  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

Paul  was  greatly  honored  as  the  instrument  of  transmitting  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica,  and  through  her  to  Christians  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  the  comforting  language  of  the  text.  He  was  inspired 
to  write  truths  which  would  form  an  impregnable  bulwark  to  the 
church  against  errors  which  abounded  in  his  own  age,  and  have  since 
sprung  up  to  trouble  believers  on  the  subjects  of  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

Although  we  do  not  exercise  the  apostolic  office,  yet  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  and  high  honor  of  a  pastor  to  expound  and  enforce  the 
doctrines  received  from  inspired  apostles, — that  the  conduct  of  pro- 
fessed believers  may  harmonize  with  the  divine  law, — that  their  sor- 
row may  not  be  despair,  nor  their  joy  unsanctified  levity.  Were  be- 
lievers without  the  instructions  of  the  living  teacher,  their  sorrows 
would  often  be  overwhelming.     Having  the  truth  before  us,  and  car- 


rying  with  us  the  commission  to  show  it  forth,  we  embrace  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  showing  the  bereaved,  that  they  are  not  to  sor- 
row as  others  who  have  no  hope, — that  there  are  infallible  reasons 
for  believing,  that  although  friends  "have  gone  to  that  land  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns,"  yet  you  shall  meet  with  them 
face  to  face.  "For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

In  elucidating  the  truth  contained  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  the  following  order: — 

I.  The  nature  of  the  believer's  sorrow  for  the  righteous  dead. 

1st.  Natural  grief  is  not  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  The  text 
does  not  forbid  it.  Nowhere  throughout  the  divine  word  is  it  prohi- 
bited. The  Christian  religion  does  not  destroy  natural  affection. 
On  the  contrary,  it  increases  it.  The  strongest  natural  affection  is 
found  among  true  believers.  Examples  not  a  few  can  be  adduced  to 
establish  this  statement.  Few  have  attained  such  piety  in  religion 
as  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful.  He  had  a  strength  of  faith 
which  few  possessed;  a  warmth  of  love  to  God  that  does  not  glow  in 
every  bosom;  and  a  zeal  in  preparing  for  heavenly  enjoyment  which 
has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  The  possession  and  exercise  of 
these  graces  heightened  rather  than  diminished  his  natural  affection 
for  his  beloved  wife.  In  thought,  you  can  travel  back  and  view  that 
touching  scene,  when  the  venerable  patriarch  in  Kirjath-Arba  gave 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  his  natural  affection  by  mourning  and 
weeping  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  beloved  Sarah.  Jacob,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  power  in  prayer,  had  strong  natural  affection.  His 
natural  grief  was  deep  when  he  thought  his  sons  were  dead.  Listen 
to  his  complaint  when  his  sons  returned  from  Egypt  and  related  their 
experience.  "Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children.  Joseph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away.  All  these  things 
are  against  me."  The  thought  of  parting  with  another  son  seemed 
to  overwhelm  his  soul  with  sorrow,  and  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  anguish,  "My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you;  for  his  brother 
is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone.  If  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way  in 
which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.''  Gen.  xlii.  38.  Joseph,  also,  whose  integrity  and  truth- 
fulness shone  most  brightly,  whose  opposition  to  sin  was  calm  and 
determined,  cherished  the  strongest  natural  affection  for  his  father. 
When  Jacob  "had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,"  and  had 
"gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,"  the 
natural  grief  of  Joseph  was  seen  in  his  actions  and  his  tears.  He 
embraced  his  father's  corpse,  and  wept  like  a  child.  When  Moses 
died,  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  him  thirty  days  in  the  plains 
of  Moab.  David  unstrung  his  harp  when  he  heard  of  the  untimely 
death  of  his  bosom  companion,  and  wrote  that  inimitable  elegy,  in 
which  we  can  trace  at  once  the  outpouring  of  his  natural  grief,  and 
the  scathing  of  the  heights  of  Gilboa,  where  fell  in  conflict  his  con- 
stant and  endeared  friend  Jonathan.  The  prophets  experienced  na- 
tural sorrow  for  the  loss  of  friends.     Ezekiel  makes  affectionate  men- 


tion  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Nor  will  it  be  considered  derogatory 
to  the  honor  of  the  God-man  to  mention  his  grief  for  the  bereaved 
family  at  Bethany  as  additional  testimony  to  the  position  we  have 
taken.  Jesus  sympathized  with  Martha  and  Mary,  and  his  grief 
was  attested  by  the  Jews,  who  exclaimed  when  they  saw  him  weep 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  "Behold  how  he  loved  him."  The  truth 
that  natural  sorrow  for  the  righteous  dead  is  not  forbidden,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  writings  and  experience  of  patriarchs,  prophets  and 
apostles,  by  the  actions  of  holy  men  and  pious  women  in  every  age, 
and  by  the  memorable  example  of  our  Lord,  of  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  left  the  infallible  record  for  the  consolation  of  believers,  "Jesus 
wept." 

2.  It  is  not  the  sorrow  of  despair.  It  is  poignant  and  deep ;  but 
it  does  not  terminate  in  despondency.  The  sorrow  of  despair  is  seen 
in  the  frantic  actions  of  those  who  "in  this  life  only  have  hope,  and 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  The  irreligious  parent,  from  whom 
death  has  snatched  away  an  idolized  child,  is  often  heard  "uttering 
words  unadvisedly."  He  complains  of  the  righteous  dealings  of  Je- 
hovah. He  considers  them  wrong,  because  they  are  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. He  cannot  see  why  the  object  of  his  love  should  be  re- 
moved. He  is  alike  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  removal  and  the 
place  to  which  his  child  has  gone.  The  person  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  God  is  neither  at  peace  with  himself  nor  his  Creator.  He  rebels 
against  the  sovereignty  of  God,  questions  his  right  to  dispose  of  his 
creatures  as.  he  pleases,  and  consequently  plunges  himself  into  the 
deepest  misery.  The  sorrow  of  despair  is  the  result  of  rebellion 
against  the  righteous  authority  of  Jehovah.  The  thoughts  of  the 
wicked  revert  to  the  actions  of  men,  and  constantly  dwell  upon  them, 
as  if  they  ought  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  departed.  Fault  is 
found  with  the  actions  of  relatives,  accusations  are  brought  against 
self  for  want  of  fore-sight  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  friend,  and 
the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  by  unhallowed  repining  at  the  dis- 
pensation of  his  Providence.  There  is  no  comfort  drawn  from  the 
divine  word,  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  the  inflexible  justice  of  God, 
nor  his  unparalleled  goodness.  All  these  are  overlooked.  But  the 
believer,  mourning  for  the  righteous  dead,  surveys  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  "covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,''  rests  satisfied 
that  its  provisions  are  sufficient  for  all  who  believe  savingly,  acqui- 
esces in  the  sovereign  disposal  of  relatives,  and  unhesitatingly  says, 
"Thy  will  be  done."  His  sorrow  is  enlightened  and  resigned.  It 
neither  springs  from  ignorance  of  the  glories  of  the  Godhead,  nor  of 
the  operations  of  grace  in  the  human  soul.  It  is  chastened  by  a 
knowledge  of  both,  and  is  consequently  positively  beneficial.  The 
person  may  not  be  able  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  removal;  but 
he  knows,  that  "the  works  of  His  hands  are  verity  and  judgment." 
Ps.  cxi.  7.  Feeling  that  God  does  all  things  well,  the  sorrowing  be- 
liever advances  in  holiness  by  the  affliction.  It  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. It  leads  him  to  say  in  the  chastened  language  of  the  apostle, 
"We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair."   2  Cor.  iv.  8. 
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3.  It  is  a  sorrow  mingled  with  Christian  hope.  When  the  husband 
grasps  the  hand  of  his  wife  to  bid  her  an  affectionate  adieu,  as  her 
soul  is  about  to  pass  into  eternity,  he  has  a  well  founded  hope,  that 
he  shall  grasp  that  hand  again  when  they  joyfully  pass  together 
through  the  boundless  domain  of  the  redeemed.  When  he  looks  into 
her  eyes,  over  which  death  is  spreading  its  dark  covering,  and  his 
heart  is  depressed  with  grief  as  "  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows 
are  darkened,"  he  hopes  to  see  those  eyes  brightened  with  a  purer 
love  and  a  holier  joy  than  ever  beautified  them  on  earth.  When  he 
imprints  upon  the  cold  and  closed  lips  the  last  affectionate  kiss,  it  is 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  opened  in  the  celebration  of  the  praises 
of  God  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  When  he  follows  the  remains  to  their 
■last  resting  place,  and  hears  the  sickening  sound  of  the  "  clods  of 
the  valley"  falling  upon  the  coffin,  his  grief  is  alleviated  by  the  as- 
sured hope,  that  the  "grave  shall  give  up  its  dead."  Hope  lifts  the 
sorrow  from  the  heart  of  believing  parents  when  children  are  sudden- 
ly removed.  They  make  a  proper  application  of  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and 
thine  eyes  from  tears ;  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the 
Lord ;  and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy.  And 
there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thy  children  shall 
come  again  to  their  own  border."  Jer.  xxxi.  16.  Martha's  grief  was 
mingled  with  hope  when  the  soothing  sentence  fell  upon  her  ears 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  The  thought 
of  eternal  separation  is  intolerable.  The  believer,  mourning  for  the 
pious  dead,  is  not  subjected  to  the  saddening  effect  of  such*  a  thought. 
The  consolation  imparted  to  the  disciples  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  as  fresh  and  appropriate  to  the  sorrowful  now,  as  it  was  to  the  sor- 
rowing disciples  on  the  eve  of  their  bereavement.  "And  ye  now 
therefore  have  sorrow;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you."  John  xvi.  22.  It  is 
the  hope  of  meeting  again  in  the  presence  of  a  reconciled  God  that 
alleviates  our  sorrows.  Did  the  present  state  terminate  the  existence 
and  the  happiness  of  man,  we  might  well  dread  the  approach  of  death 
and  mourn  over  the  sudden  removal  of  those  who  were  useful  in  the 
family  and  in  the  church.  If  all  their  intellectual  acquirements  and 
all  their  moral  excellence  were  to  perish,  then  our  sorrow  would  not 
be  lighted  by  a  ray  of  hope.  But  ."  no  mental  acquirement  shall  be 
lost."  The  moral  excellence  that  shone  so  brightly  amidst  many  im- 
perfections, and  that  was  sometimes  clouded  by  the  darkness  around, 
will  shine  in  dazzling  perfection  in  another  world.  The  cultivated 
mind  will  lose  nothing  of  its  polish  by  passing  in  angelic  company 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  elevated  thoughts,  the  refined  feelings, 
the  meekness  and  humility  of  the  believer  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
attraction  in  the  heavenly  country.  As  you  stand  around  the  death- 
bed to  watch  the  last  conflict  of  a  believing  friend,  your  sorrow  will 
be  diminished  by  the  assurance,  that  death  is  but  the  last  stroke  in 
the  sanctifying  process,  and  prepares  the  person  for  the  study  of  the 
■divine  character  and  government  in  heaven.     You  have  the  hope  that 


neither  mental  power,  nor  moral  excellence,  nor  spiritual  delight, 
shall  perish.  "In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy;  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  Ps.  xvi.  11. 

II.  Death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep,  but  rest  to  the  believer. 

1.  "The  soul  neither  sleeps  nor  dies."  This  doctrine  was  taught 
by  the  Westminster  Divines.  In  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
the  following  declaration  is  found :  "  The  bodies  of  men  after  death 
return  to  dust  and  see  corruption;  but  their  souls,  (which  neither  die 
nor  sleep,)  having  an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  return  to  God 
who  gave  them.  The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  then  made  perfect 
in  holiness,  are  received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where  they  behold 
the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of 
their  bodies."  Conf.,  chap,  xxxii.  These  words  are  supported  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Bible:  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  Eccles. 
xii.  7.  If  death  were  an  eternal  sleep,  or  the  soul  should  die,  then 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to  the  penitent  thief  would  be  void  of 
meaning.  His  consoling  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  thief  was,  "To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  How  empty  would  the  state- 
ment have  been,  had  the  soul  of  the  thief  died  the  moment  that  na- 
tural life  became  extinct !  The  words  of  our  Lord  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  false  foundation  on  which  some  have  been  building  an 
argument  for  the  eternal  sleep  or  death  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  an 
"indivisible  unit,"  and  cannot  be  dissolved  like  the  body.  It  is  not, 
as  some  materialists  have  supposed,  "  a  compound  of  thought  and 
speech  or  other  sign."  There  must  be  a  difference  between  thought 
and  that  which  originates  it,  and  between  speech  and  that  which 
frames  it.  The  soul  does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  material  particles, 
that  may  be  separated  at  pleasure  and  subjected  to  a  process  of  che- 
mical analysis.  Nor  can  it  undergo  dissolution  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  earth.  It  did  not  spring  from  the  earth,  and 
cannot  return  to  it  like  the  body,  or  become  the  food  of  worms. 
Man  cannot  kill  the  soul.  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  and 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  de- 
stroy both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Mark  x.  28.  The  souls  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob  must  be  alive,  or  else  our  Lord's  statements 
are  unmeaning.  When  he  opposed  the  Sadducean  heresy  that  there 
is  no  resurrection,  he  said,  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  say- 
ing, I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Matt, 
xxii.  31,  32. 

Nor  does  the  soul  sleep.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  sleep 
in  a  purely  philosophical  manner.  It  is  said  to  be  "a  suspension  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  functions  which  appears  to  alternate  in  all  ani- 
mals with  the  active  condition  of  those  functions,  and  which  may  be 
made  to  give  place  to  it  by  the  agency  of  appropriate  impressions 
upon  the  sensory  nerves."  But  while  there  is  "a  suspension  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  functions  "  of  the  body  in  sleep,  the  soul  is  active. 
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How  often  in  sleep  do  we  revisit  the  home  of  youth,  walk  over  the 
fields  where  we  often  played  in  childhood,  and  stand  by  the  side  of 
endeared  friends  in  foreign  lands.  Those  exercises  of  the  mind  prove 
that  it  does  not  sleep.  If  it  be  true,  as  all  Christians  admit  it  to  be, 
that  there  is  uninterrupted  and  active  communion  with  God  in  heaven, 
it  cannot  be  possible  that  the  soul  is  asleep.  There  cannot  be  com- 
munion between  a  person  asleep  and  one  awake.  We  are  assured  on 
infallible  authority,  that  "He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slum- 
ber nor  sleep."  Ps.  cxxi.  4.  Neither  sleep  nor  death  can  exclude 
the  soul  from  the  delightful  fellowship  which  it  enjoys  with  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  for  ever. 

2.  The  sleep  mentioned  in  the  text  is  bodily  rest  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  is  a  sweet  resting-place  for  the  toil-worn  bodies  of  believers. 
"There  the  weary  be  at  rest."  In  the  grave  no  pain  shoots  athwart 
the  breast,  or  keeps  the  head  from  resting  securely.  The  eyes  are 
not  suffused  with  the  bitter  tears  of  sorrow.  The  hands  roughened 
and  the  shoulders  bowed  with  toil  under  the  scorching  heat  of  sum- 
mer, or  the  cold  of  winter,  are  freed  from  their  labors.  No  new  fur- 
row is  raised  upon  the  brow  by  corroding  disappointment  or  painful 
anxiety.  It  is  true,  the  body  decays;  but  there  is  no  pain  in  the  de- 
caying process.  Laid  in  the  tomb,  the  believer's  body  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  Satanic  influence.  The  arch-fiend  cannot  inflame  the  animal 
passions,  which  he  had  often  raised  into  a  tempest  by  his  foul  temp- 
tations. The  persecutor  may  exultingly  trample  over  the  head  of 
those  he  had  murdered  for  the  "  testimony  of  Jesus;"  but  neither  his 
footfall  nor  his  blasphemy  can  disturb  the  bodily  rest  of  slaughtered 
saints.  "  There  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear  not  the  voice 
of  the  oppressor.  The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is 
free  from  his  master,"  Job  iii.  17.  It  is  true,  the  believer  naturally 
shrinks  from  death.  He  dislikes  its  cold  touch,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, fears  its  stealthy  approach.  He  shrinks  from  the  consequences 
of  its  stroke  in  this  life ;  namely,  separation  from  his  family  and  fel- 
low-members in  the  church,  the  frustrating  of  his  plans  for  church 
extension,  elevation  of  society,  and  defending  the  truth.  He  prays 
for  life,  that  in  its  varied  exercises  he  may  honor  God  and  do  good 
to  men.  But  his  heaven  born  principles  overcoming  his  natural  in- 
firmities, he  is  enabled  as  death  approaches  to  say  with  the  apostle, 
"I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered."  He  is  assured,  that  with  his  death 
there  comes  a  termination  of  sorrows.  Death  ended  Abraham's  wan- 
derings, and  Jacob's  disappointments,  and  David's  persecutions,  and 
Paul's  exhausting  labors.  The  grave  to  them  was  a  place  of  rest. 
Nor  is  the  body  forgotten  by  the  ransomed  spirit  enjoying  undisturbed 
pleasure  in  heaven.  The  body  is  yet  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  soul 
when  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  and  fully  prepared  for  its  heavenly 
exercises.  It  is  not  forgotten  while  it  rests  preparatory  to  its  glo- 
rification. "  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth; 
my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope."  Ps.  xvi.  9.  The  soul  of  the  be- 
liever will  rejoice  to  re-enter  the  risen  body,  that  may  have  rested 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  cold  ground,  or  in  the  waters  of  ocean. 
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3.  The  sleep  mentioned  in  the  text  is  rest  in  Jesus.  "  Them  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.''  This  is  the  rest  of  covenant 
security.  Bodies  of  believers,  as  well  as  their  souls,  are  the  objects 
of  God's  covenant  care.  It  matters  not  where  the  remains  of  the 
righteous  rest,  they  are  united  to  him.  Tbey  are  the  objects  of  his 
special  protection.  Christ  died  for  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  souls, 
of  his  people.  As  certainly  as  the  hundred,  forty  and  four  thousand 
are  sealed  with  their  Father's  name  in  their  foreheads,  so  certainly 
does  God  take  care  of  redeemed  dust.  It  seems,  that  God  has  planted 
a  law  in  the  mind  which  leads  men  to  take  care  of  the  body.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  is  enlightened,  do  we  find  men  guarding  the  body 
with  peculiar  care.  It  is  only  amid  the  havoc  of  cruel  war,  or  when 
man  is  found  in  his  most  degraded  condition,  that  the  bodies  of  men 
are  left  to  become  the  food  of  wild  animals,  or  their  bones  to  bleach 
upon  the  mountains.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's  history 
pious  persons  have  found  a  burying  place  for  th*e  dead,  and  have  re- 
spectfully followed  the  remains  of  friends  to  the  tomb.  In  all  this, 
we  see  God's  covenant  care  for  precious  dust.  The  whole  man  is  the 
object  of  saving  favor.  God  buried  the  body  of  Moses.  It  was  not 
left  to  beasts  of  prey,  nor  exposed  to  the  unsanctified  gaze  of  the 
wicked.  By  his  actions  and  declarations, — by  the  feelings  of  his 
people  and  their  attention  to  the  dead,  he  has  attested  the  blessed 
truth,  that  the  bodies  of  believers  are  united  to  Christ  in  their  graves. 
Apart  from  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  true  rest  and  no  certain  protection. 
With  him,  there  is  safety  in  life,  peace  in  death,  protection  in  the 
judgment,  and  pleasure  unalloyed  in  heaven.  There  may  be  no 
sculptured  monument  to  mark  their  graves,  and  no  epitaphs  to  tell  of 
their  birth-place  and  their  acts  of  kindness ;  but  He  who  has  their 
names  engraven  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  will  not  forget  their  rest- 
ing places,  though  they  be  far  off  in  the  trackless  wilderness  or  un- 
noticed in  the  Potter's  Field.  If  he  clothe  the  lilies  of  the  field  with 
such  beauty,  and  notice  the  falling  of  a  sparrow  to  the  ground,  how 
much  more  will  he  keep  guard  by  the  lonely  tombs  of  the  righteous 
dead.  There  is  covenant  safety  for  the  believer  at  death  and  after 
it.  He  need  not  fear  death,  nor  need  his  friends  despair  when  he  is 
gone.  Though  they  may  not  be  able  to  watch  by  the  grave  constant- 
ly, yet  there  is  One  who  guards  and  defends  with  unwavering  con- 
stancy and  paternal  care  the  bodies  of  his  servants. 

III.   Their  resurrection  to  eternal  life  is  certain. 

1.  This  is  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  is  the  glo- 
rious "Magna  Charta"  of  their  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 
"If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them  also 
that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  If  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  then  will  his  people  arise.  Who  can  doubt  his  resurrection? 
It  was  attested  by  the  angel  who  kept  watch  in  the  grave,  on  the 
first  morning  of  the  week,  and  said  to  the  women,  "He  is  not  here, 
for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 
That  angelic  declaration  should  drive  doubts  from  every  mind  on  this 
subject.     Additional  proof  of  it  maybe  drawn  from  all  that  was  writ- 
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ten  respecting  it.  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  Long  before  the 
resurrection  took  place  it  was  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  believer. 
Job  could  say,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God;  whom  I 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another, 
though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me."  Job  xix.  25-27.  That 
declaration  establishes  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  empty  tomb  cannot  be  denied. 
Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
when  she  went  to  the  grave  and  saw  the  stone  removed,  and  the  grave 
untenanted,  ran  back  to  Peter  and  John  and  said,  "They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him."  John  xx.  2.  That  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  is 
sufficiently  established  by  the  angel,  the  pious  women  who  first  saw 
the  empty  grave,  and  the  faithful  men  who  heard  and  saw  the  Lord 
after  he  arose.  His  whole  body  arose.  It  was  not  a  portion  of  it, 
nor  an  elimination  from  it  having  the  appearance  of  the  body.  It 
was  the  self-same  body.  Not  a  particle  of  it  was  left  behind.  The 
grave  did  not  feed  upon  the  body  of  Jesus.  He,  the  Holy  One,  saw 
no  corruption.  Surely  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  no  part 
of  the  body  of  the  believer  will  be  lost.  Christ  had  head,  and  hands, 
and  feet  after  he  arose.  So  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  body 
of  believers,  "fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,"  will  have  bodily 
parts,  and  the  upright  form  in  which  they  now  appear.  God  has 
formed  the  body  of  man  distinct  from  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  thought  that  man's  body  may  be  transformed  into  some  other 
shape  is  repugnant  to  nature,  and  contrary  to  Scripture.  The  Apos- 
tle teaches  most  clearly  the  doctrine  that  it  will  be  the  self-same 
body  that  will  come  forth  from  the  grave,  though  neither  subject  to 
hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  the  impressions  of  heat  and  cold.  He  over- 
throws the  false  theory  that  the  body  of  man  will  pass  into  other  bo- 
dies and  be  lost.  He  draws  the  distinction  between  the  various 
seeds,  and  the  bodies  whioh  spring  up  from  them.  "God  giveth  it  a 
body,  and  to  every  seed  his  oivn  body."  "All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh:  but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts, 
another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds."  1  Cor.  xv.  30-34.  The 
flesh  of  man  is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  Indian  corn  to  grow  out  of  wheat, 
or  an  oak  out  of  a  grain  of  corn,  as  to  expect  the  body  of  man 
to  be  raised  up  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  or  of  a  flying  fowl,  or  fish 
of  the  sea.  He  who  made  the  distinction  in  flesh  will  not  allow  the 
redeemed  bodies  of  his  servants  to  disappear  by  amalgamation  eter- 
nally, to  be  annihilated,  or  deprived  of  their  parts,  though  they 
moulder  in  the  grave  for  a  time.  "If  we  believe  that  Jesus  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him." 

2.  Their  resurrection  will  be  effected  by  the  power  of  Immanuel 
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God  with  us.  Resurrection  is  not  the  result  of  what  is  popularly- 
termed  the  law  of  nature.  The  dead  shall  not  rise  by  their  own 
power.  It  requires  the  special  exercise  of  the  outstretched  arm  of 
the  Omnipotent,  to  lift  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  the  bodies  therein  deposited.  Lazarus  did  not  arise  until 
he  was  awaked  by  the  life- giving  voice  of  Immanuel.  There  was  the 
exercise  of  divine  power  in  the  words,  "Lazarus,  come  forth."  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  arose  when  Jesus  uttered  the  irresistible  com- 
mand, "Talitha,  cumi;  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise."  Mark  v.  41. 
Divine  power  is  alone  adequate  to  the  task  of  giving  life  to  the  dead. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  the  refreshing  shower  of  rain,  the  latent  warmth 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  the  most  skilful  application  of  chemicals, 
will  not  re-animate  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  Let  the  language  of 
the  text  be  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  of  every  heart, — "Them  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  They  shall  awake  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  by  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel  and  the 
trump,  of  God.  The  same  hand  that  formed  the  body  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  will  lift  its  parts,  however  widely  separated,  bring  them 
together,  re-unite  and  re-animate  them.  If  it  were  possible  to  form 
the  body  of  the  dust,  it  is  surely  possible  for  the  same  power  to  re- 
animate it.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain.  The  power  exercised 
in  creation  is  neither  weakened  nor  destroyed.  We  may  well  ask  the 
question  propounded  by  the  Apostle,  "Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?"  Acts 
xxvi.  8.  He  who  spoke  the  world  into  existence  can  as  easily  call 
out  his  servants  from  their  graves.  Upon  the  Mediator,  however,  is 
conferred  the  honor  of  raising  the  dead.  He  will  assert  his  power 
over  the  grave,  as  it  had  been  predicted  before  his  incarnation  or  re- 
surrection. "0,  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction."  Hosea  xiii.  14. 
"For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son 
to  have  life  in  himself;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man.  Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the 
hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  His 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation."  John  v.  26-29.  It  is  not  merely  creative  power  that 
will  be  exercised,  but  Mediatorial  power  that  will  raise  the  dead. 
This  is  part  of  the  Mediatorial  honor.  To  "Christ,  who  is  our  life," 
belongs  the  glory  of  gathering  his  people  into  one  company,  when  he 
comes  to  "make  up  his  jewels."  The  believer's  consolation  may  be 
increased  by  remembering  that  one  who  felt  the  stroke  of  death,  and 
tenanted  the  tomb,  will  neither  forget  the  resting  places  of  his  ser- 
vants, nor  fail  to  put  forth  his  power  for  their  resurrection.  It  is  by 
the  power  of  Jesus  that  the  dead  shall  rise.  Who,  that  committed 
into  his  hands  the  eternal  interests  of  the  immortal  spirit,  would  not 
commit  to  his  Mediatorial  care  the  tenement  of  the  soul?  We  can 
put  confidence  in  his  own  comforting  announcement,  "I  am  he  that 
liveth  and  was  dead;  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen;  and 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  Rev.  i.  18. 
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3.  They  will  come  forth  in  the  most  glorious  company.  God  will 
bring  them  with  him.  Many  of  them  may  have  wandered  in  the  soli- 
tary desert  without  a  companion,  or  earthly  relative  to  cheer  them. 
They  may  have  passed  through  society  scarcely  known,  retiring  in 
habits,  meek  and  quiet  in  their  spirit,  and  hidden  from  public  view 
by  the  veil  of  poverty.  At  the  resurrection  their  poverty  will  dis- 
appear, and  at  the  judgment  they  will  be  openly  acknowledged  and 
acquitted.  They  will  be  publicly  recognized  as  the  honorable  among 
men,  though  they  were  despised  while  on  earth  by  the  wicked.  He 
who  accompanied  them  through  the  fire,  and  through  the  water,  will 
lead  them  to  everlasting  glory.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  them  when 
they  were  testifying  to  his  truth  amidst  insuU  and  injury,  nor  will  he 
be  ashamed  of  them  before  his  Father  in  heaven.  God  the  Saviour 
will  bring  them  with  him  to  the  mansions  prepared  for  them.  Oh, 
what  delightful  company!  To  be  in  it  is  to  be  safe,  honored,  and 
happy.  Never  was  a  journey  performed  in  such  delightful  company 
as  that  will  be.  From  the  dark  chambers  of  the  tomb  they  will  ascend 
into  the  indescribable  light  and  peace  of  heaven.  In  company  with 
Jesus  will  redeemed  souls  come  forth  with  delight,  to  re-enter  their 
bodies,  raised  incorruptible.  When  the  permanent  re-union  of  the  two 
parts  of  man  shall  be  effected,  heaven  shall  throw  wide  its  gates  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  in  company  with  his  count- 
less followers.  The  angelic  escort  will  rejoice  to  recognize  them  as 
the  brethren  of  Christ.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  loss  of  any  for 
whom  atonement  was  made.  The  company  in  which  they  will  travel 
from  earth  to  heaven  will  neither  injure  their  bodies  nor  stain  their 
morals.  There  will  be  no  conflict  in  their  views  of  the  way  heaven- 
ward, nor  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  employment.  It  will  be 
the  glory  of  Christ  to  lead  and  command,  and  the  glory  and  delight 
of  his  people  to  follow  and  obey.  They  will  never  grow  weary 
with  him,  nor  he  with  them.  Let  this  thought  cheer  the  bereaved. 
The  body  entombed  during  the  past  week  rests  quietly  in  the  grave, 
but  it  will  yet  be  led  forth  to  honor  and  immortality  by  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  soul  is  separated  from  it,  but  the  separa- 
tion is  not  eternal.  The  congregation  have  lost  a  peaceful  and  en- 
deared member,  but  the  Church  triumphant  has  been  increased  by  her 
entrance  upon  the  unalloyed  pleasures  of  the  glorified.  Our  departed 
friend  is  already  in  the  company  of  her  beloved  Redeemer.  Believers 
who  have  parted  with  believing  friends  have  no  reason  to  "sorrow  as 
others  who  have  no  hope." 


Mrs.  Margaret  (Lowrie)  Moorhead  was  born  in  Smithborough, 
County  Monaghan,  Ireland.  Her  father  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  distinguished  editor  thus  wrote  of  him: 
"He  was  upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings;  steady  in  his  at- 
tachments; pious  without  ostentation,  and  charitable  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  As  he  lived,  &o  he  died  the  death  of  the  righteous:  his 
latter  end  was  peace."     What  was  said  of  her  father,  may  properly 
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be  applied  to  Mrs.  Moorhead.  Her  meek  and  quiet  behavior  adorned 
her  Christian  profession.  She  loved  the  house  of  God,  and  was  never 
absent  from  the  ordinances  unless  detained  by  sickness.  She  never 
stirred  up  strife  by  unguarded  expressions.  Sensible  of  her  own 
weakness,  she  sympathized  with  others,  and  kept  silent  when  others 
would  have  blamed. 

Her  husband,  John  Moorhead,  M.  D.,  and  her  son,  Robert  Lowrie 
Moorhead,  M.  D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  who  graduated  with  honors  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  Ireland,  together  with  eminent  physicians  in  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  did  all  that  medical  skill  could  accomplish  to  arrest 
disease.  Their  efforts  proved  fruitless.  The  impartial  hand  of  death 
came  and  cut  down  one  who  was  the  light  of  her  home,  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  the  favorite  of  her  fellow  church  members.  She  loved  the 
Psalms,  and  frequently,  on  her  death-bed,  repeated  long  portions  of 
them.  About  an  hour  before  she  died,  she  was  asked  if  she  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  23d  Psalm.  She  said,  Yes.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  she  said,  "I  commend  my  spirit  to  God."  These  were  her 
last  words.  She  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her  youngest  son,  and  looked  at  him  affectionately  and 
steadily  for  some  time.  That  look  was  a  sermon,  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  family  stood  around  her  death  bed,  and  so  peaceful  was 
her  death,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  moment  when  her  soul  passed 
into  the  heavens.  She  died  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age,  enjoying  the 
full  privileges  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  surrounded  by 
a  respected  family,  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  her  Saviovr.  She  left 
behind  a  husband,  four  sons,  and  two  daughters,  whom  she  desired  to 
meet  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Her  memory  is  blessed.  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  died  in  the  Lord," 
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A  D  D  R  ESS. 


I~T  is  common,  on  these  sad  occasions,  to 
begin  the  Services  by  reading  a  passage 
of  Scripture.  I  shall  read  only  one  —  Gospel 
of  John,  xv,  8.  ''"Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  dis- 
ciples? This  passage  will  immediately  turn 
your  thoughts  to  him  whose  remains  are  soon 
to  be  committed  to  the  ground  —  "dust  to  dust 
and  ashes  to  ashes ;"  but  we  do  it  in  "  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection." 
Why  do  we  hope  so  ?  Not  because  he  com- 
plied with  all  the  forms  of  religion ;  he  was 
not  even  a  professor  of  religion  ;  he  was  never 
a  communicant  at  the  Sacramental  table.  Why 
then  do  you  hope,  while  we  are  in  tears,  he  is 
in  glory?  I  answer  confidently,  because  he  had 
the  christian  spirit ;  its  humility,  its  sorrow  for 
sin ;  its  faith  and  its  devotion ;  because  God 
is  glorified  by  the  man  who  in  his  life  bears 
much  fruit. 
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My  object  will  be  to  present  to  your  rec- 
ollection some  of  the  remarkable  things  that 
appeared  in  the  life  of  our  departed  brother. 
His  life  gave  us  an  example  which  ought  to 
be    known. 

It  is  hard,  in  a  few  moments,  to  do  justice 
to  so  complicated  a  subject.  Like  Homer's  Juno 
when  she  drove  her  celestial  chariot  between 
earth  and  sky,  her  coursers  leaping  from  one 
sunny  mountain  to  another,  as  far  as  a  sailor 
could  see,  so  a  speaker  in  portraying  such  a 
life,  must  touch  only  upon  its  salient  points, 
and  leave  the  thoughtful  hearer  to  fill  up  the 
inter-spaces  and  piece  out  the  whole. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  went  to  sea  and  expected 
to  follow  the  profession  of  a  mariner;  a  pro- 
fession which  calls  for  great  courage  and  fills 
the  mind  with  great  conceptions.  In  one  of 
his  early  voyages  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ship-wrecked  near  Monte  Video,  South  Amer- 
ica. He  settled  in  that  country  and  for  a  time 
pursued  a  trade  in  a  line  of  Packets  on  the 
Western  coast.  Here  he  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  surrounded  with  a  degraded  pop- 
ulation, darkened  by  ignorance  and  devoted  to 
superstition.     It  awakens  some  important  impres- 
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sions  to  remark  how  very  different  the  Papal 
nations  appear  in  the  art  of  colonization  com- 
pared with  the  Protestants.  The  French  never 
had  such  colonies  as  the  English,  and  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  attempts  is  still  worse.  The 
English  colonies  fled  from  oppression  and  flour- 
ished in  spite  of  the  negligence  and  even  the 
oppression  of  the  mother  country  But  Canada 
had  all  the  fostering  care  of  its  European  Par- 
ent ;  and  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  now  independent ;  but  what 
a  use  have  they  made  of  their  freedom,  and 
how  does  their  independence  compare  with 
that  of  the  United  States !  Self-government 
is  an  art  that  a  people  must  learn  before 
they  can  enjoy  it,  and  yet  they  can  never 
learn  but  by  possessing  it.  The  young  Amer- 
ican, as  he  looked  around  him,  saw  nothing 
but  ignorance  and  vice ;  formal  religion  with- 
out common  morality;  splendid  churches  and  a 
starving  population,  in  spite  of  eminent  exam- 
ples among  them  of  moral  and  christian  civi- 
lization ;  republics,  which  like  their  own  wild 
horses,  cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  leather 
thong,  which  a  giant  hand  must  hold,  and  the 
iron  curb  which  makes  the  lip  bleed  whenever 
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it  is  checked.  No  doubt  the  spectacle  touched 
his  New  England  sensibilities  and  there  on  some 
still  evening,  on  some  moon-light  night,  on  the 
banks  of  some  copious  river,  —  perhaps  by  the 
La  Plata  itself,  —  the  thought  might  strike  him, 
God  has  in  his  providence  sent  me  here ;  he 
has  spared  me  in  danger  and  prospered  me  in 
business;  can  I  do  anything  to  show  my  grati- 
tude and  lead  these  people  to  some  conception 
of  what  the  Gospel  is?  I  am  not  a  missonary; 
I  am  not  a  preacher;  I  am  a  merchant,  and 
though  I  cannot  preach  the  Gospel,  perhaps  I 
may  open  the  road  by  which  the  messenger  of 
mercy  may  come,  and  perhaps  a  better  popula- 
tion may  reach  these  regions,  fertile  by  nature 
but  blasted  with  hereditary  desolation. 

I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  religious  history  to  know  how  or 
when  this  important  thought  struck  him,  but 
I  think  there  must  have  been  some  bright 
moment  when  he  received  such  an  impression, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision ;  it  was  ever  after  the  ruling 
purpose  of  his  whole  life. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  promptings  of 
his  position.      It  has  been  said  that  the   situa- 


tion  of  a  man  is  the  preceptor  of  his  duty. 
The  man  at  the  mast-head  has  a  different  task 
from  him  at  the  wheel ;  the  sentinel  in  his  box 
has  another  charge  from  the  orderly-sergeant  in 
the  guard-room.  Our  position,  together  with  our 
faculty,  our  turn  of  mind  and  habit  of  thought, 
often  point  out  the  will  of  the  Almighty  as  to 
the  path  we  should  take  and  the  task  we  should 
perform.  Happy  the  man  that  finds  his  own 
spot,  sees  his  work  and  diligently  does  it. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Wheelwright  pub- 
lished a  phamphlet  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  thoughtful  readers.  It  marked  him  as 
a  man  of  genius,  though  I  am  conscious  that 
term  is  often  degraded  by  a  promiscuous  appli- 
cation ;  every  upstart  poet  is  often  called  a  man 
of  genius.  There  is  a  difference  even  between 
talents  and  genius.  Every  man  of  business  is 
not  a  man  of  talents,  nor  is  every  man  of  tal- 
ents a  man  of  genius.  I- read  this  pamphlet 
with  a  deep  impression  that  its  author  was  a 
man  of  genius,  —  certainly  in  his  line.  It  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  plan  which  none  but  an 
original  thinker  could  have  devised,  and  which 
would  have  been  thought  a  fairy  tale,  had  it 
not  been  partly  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
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possibility  of  the  execution  of  the  whole  clearly 
demonstrated.  It  was  to  connect  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  with  three,  perhaps  four,  diverging 
lines  of  steamboats,  and  then  connecting  these 
lines  with  railroads  across  the  continent  of  South 
America,  so  that  the  scheme  presented  a  per- 
fect net-work  of  intercourse  and  communication 
for  all  trading  nations  with  a  people  hitherto 
separated  by  impassabble  mountains  and  stormy 
seas,  and  left  to  sink  by  their  own  gravity  to 
profounder  depths  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

The  very  plan  seemed  to  be  a  comment  on 
that  passage  of  Scripture  which  says,  "  Cast  ye 
up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  take  up  the 
stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people'" — 
Isaiah,  lvii,  14;  or  that  other  passage,  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  made  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain;  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it?     Isaiah,  xl,  3,  4,  5. 

But  suppose  the  discovery  to  be  made ;  sup- 
pose a  deep   conviction   of   its  practicability  to 
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be  fastened  on  the  seer's  mind,  another  formid- 
able question  arises,  How  are  the  funds  to  be 
raised  ?  Where  are  the  means  ?  Our  friend  dis- 
played his  genius  not  only  by  the  sublimity  of 
his  plans  but  by  procuring  the  means  of  execu- 
ting them.  His  own  fortune  then  had  not  proba- 
bly become  what  it  afterwards  was,  and  who  were 
to  open  their  purses  to  the  story  of  a  stranger? 
Perhaps  most  men  would  have  stopped  at  this 
second  difficulty ;  I  confess  for  one,  if  I  had  had 
the  foresight  to  have  devised  the  plan,  I  should 
have  been  struck  aghast  at  the  very  ghost  of 
the  execution.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  what 
should  be  the  first  step?  What  could  he  do? 
What  did  he  do  ?  He  came  first  to  the  capital- 
ists of  his  own  country ;  but  they  regarded  the 
plan  as  a  splendid  moonshine.  What  did  he 
do  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did  not  do.  He 
did  not  despair  nor  cease  to  see  the  feasibility 
of  his  plan.  His  first  step  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  facts ;  he  went  over  almost 
every  step  of  the  ground,  many  parts  on  foot, 
discovered  the  places  where  coal  was  to  be  found, 
devised  means,  calculated  expenses  and  armed 
himself  with  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  that 
God    and    earnest    observation    had   given    him. 
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What  could  he  have  done  better?  And  this 
knowledge,  you  see,  must  have  cost  him  some- 
thing, both  in  time  and  labor.  Verily  on  this 
subject  he  might  say  with  St.  Paul,  "In  journey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  rob- 
bers, in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  w  ate  kings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  II 
Corinthians,  xi,  26,  27. 

I  need  not  pursue  the  details ;  suffice  it  to 
say  he  went  to  London,  told  his  story  and  was 
successful ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  and  I  hope 
your  own  observation  will  confirm  it,  that  there 
is  something  in  simple  truth  which  the  most 
plausible  fiction  cannot  imitate, — especially  in 
statistics. 

But  perhaps  you  will  ask  me  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  his  religious  character?  How 
does  this  prove  that  we  can  commit  his  body 
to  the  ground  in  "sure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  glorious  resurrection  ? "  But,  hearer,  do  you 
not  see  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Do  you  not 
hear   the   words    of    Scripture?      Consider   what 
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the  railroad  is  now  doing  in  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent; connecting  Palestine,  Turkey,  Persia, 
Hindoostan,  China  and  even  Japan,  compelling 
those  conservatives  of  delusion  to  soften  their 
errors  and  to  move  with  a  moving  world;  and 
then  the  Prophet  Daniel  says,  "  Many  shall  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
Daniel,  xii,  4. 

Believing  that  our  brother  saw  the  end  of 
his  work,  and  felt  the  promptings  of  the  end 
in  the  beginning,  I  venture  to  claim  for  him 
the  noblest  motives  of  a  true  christian.  It  was 
a  sacred  work,  and  he,  like  St.  Paul,  was  a 
'''chosen  vessel."  He  rests  from  his  labors  and 
his  works  do  follow  him.  He  was  a  believer; 
an  example,  an  imitable  example ;  a  saint,  a 
missionary,  and  I  trust  he  now  is  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  our  God. 

The  voice  that  comes  from  this  grave  is  a 
very  definite  one;  the  lesson  is  short,  but  very 
important.  Young  men  of  Newburyport.you  go 
everywhere ;  you  are  dispersed  over  the  world ; 
in  whatever  situation  placed,  in  whatever  igno- 
rant region  cast,  whatever  the  superstition,  and 
whatever  the  darkness,  however  scorching  the 
sun,     or    however     frozen     the    soil,    let    your 
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eye  affect  your  heart,  and  ask  yourself  the 
question,  How  can  I  best  learn  the  lesson 
which  Providence  is  teaching  me  ?  In  any 
way  can  I  be  a  humble  instrument  of  spread- 
ing knowledge  and  improving  mankind?  Can 
I  hold  up  a  torch  to  lead  a  benighted  people 
to  the  great  salvation  ?  Can  I  be  an  agent 
in  spreading  the  most  permanent  blessing  that 
man  can  receive  or  God  bestow? 

I  have  in  view  the  day  when  a  consecrated 
commerce  shall  give  to  the  earth  a  renovated 
population. 


"Thou  hadst  an  industry  in  doing  good, 
Restless  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food; 
Avarice  in  thee  was  the  desire  of  wealth 
By  rust  imperishable,  or  by  stealth ; 
And  if  the  genuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblest  end, 
Thine  had  a  value  in  the  scales  of  Heaven 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  hath  given ; 
And  though  God  made  thee  of  a  nature  prone 
To  distribution,  boundless  of  thy  own, 
And  still  by  motives  of  religious  force 
Impelled  thee  more  to  that  heroic  course ; 
Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet, 
-  Well  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  temperate  heat, 
And  though  in  act  unwearied,  secret  still, 
As  in  some  solitude  the  summer  rill 
Refreshes  where  it  winds  the  faded  green, 
And  cheers  the  drooping  flowers,  unheard,  unseen." 
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Isaac  M.  Murdock 


With  the  regards  of  C.  H.  Wheeler. 
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Above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is  Ntinc  dimittis, 
when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expectations. — 

Bacon,  Essays.     Of  Death. 


For  nothing  care  1  now,  since  1  have  let  thee  go,  my  son, 
tfie  light  of  my  eyes. 

We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us. 

The  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul ;  the  earthly  tab- 
ernacle weigheth  down  the  mind. 

O  Death,  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  the  needy,  and  unto 
him  whose  strength  faileth,  who  loseth  patience,  who  is  vexed  with 
all  things. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  there 
shall  no  torment  touch  them. 

In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die,  and  their 
departure  is  taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  away  to  be  utter 
destruction  ;  but  they  are  in  peace. 

The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal ;  because  it  is  known  with 
God  and  with  men. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid. 

Unto  you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree  of  life  is  planted,  the 
time  to  come  is  prepared,  plenteousness  is  made  ready,  soitows 
are  passed,  and  in  the  end  is  showed  the  treasure  of  immortality. 


Death  is  less  hard  to  him  who  wearily 
Bears  back  to  God. a  harvest  fully  ripe, 
Than  '  tis  to  him  in  full  and  freshest  mind. 

From  the  Italian  of  Michael  Angelo. 


ADDRESS. 


"  _|_N  the  shadow  of  a  great  bereavement  we  meet  to  own 
that  the  ways  of  God  are  just  and  kind  and  merciful  and  right- 
eous altogether.  Our  sorrow  came  nearly  three  years  ago.  It 
came  with  the  faint  suspicion,  and  then  the  clear  discovery,  of 
that  fatal  disease  which,  invading  first  the  brain  and  clouding 
the  mind,  has  at  last  arrested  all  the  motions  of  life.  With  every 
step  of  that  slow  and  destructive  march  our  grief  has  grown. 
But  now  the  end  of  sorrows  has  come,  which  is  peace.  We  do 
not  mourn  that  this  dear  friend  has  gone.  We  rejoice  rather 
that  for  him  old  things  are  passed  away  and  all  things  are  be- 
come new.  No  longer  do  the  infirmities  of  the  body  weigh 
down  the  imprisoned  mind.  No  longer  hampered  by  the  re- 
fractory instruments  of  the  sense,  the  spirit,  we  trust,  now  speaks 
and  acts  through  a  finer  and  more  facile  organism, —  not  as 
being  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon.  We  hail  its  liberation  into 
the  larger  spaces  and  the  unconfined  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
world.  And  for  ourselves  we  would  gather  strength  in  the  re- 
collection of  all  that  was  best  and  manliest  and  most  worthy  of 
imitation  in  this  friend's  character,  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
that  divine  life  in  whose  eternal  procedure  what  we  call  death 
is  but  a  step  and  an  incident  in  the  soul's  progress. 

Our  friend's  outward  history  is  known  to  you.  In  this  place 
where  he  was  born,  in  this  community  in  which  he  has  always 
lived,  it  is  needless  to  recite  the  particulars  of  his  life.  Nor  was 
it  outwardly  eventful.  With  all  its  varied  activity  it  was  still 
quiet  and  retired.      Graduating  from   college  in   1853,  in  later 
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years  thrown  largely  into  affairs,  overseeing  the  details  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  business,  much  of  the  time  on  the  move, 
a  traveler  in  many  lands,  mingling  freely  in  society,  often  brought 
into  connection  with  men  of  eminence  in  church  and  state,  he 
yet  seldom  came  forward  into  public  notice.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  of  our  town  library,  and  of  a  neighboring 
academy,  and  the  oversight  for  a  time  of  our  public  schools,  in 
which  he  rendered  efficient  service,  the  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility which  he  held  were  connected  with  his  business  re- 
lations. 

What  you  wish  to  hear,  what  I  am  moved  to  tell,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  it,  relates  to  his  interior  life, 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  justly  endeared 
him  to  so  large  a  circle,  and  which  will  make  his  early  death  so 
widely  felt. 

With  many  traits  which  must  have  been  apparent  to  all, — a  vi- 
vacity of  thought  and  expression,  an  admirable  repartee,  a  frank 
and  genial  courtesy,  which  made  his  society  and  conversation  so 
agreeable  in  the  days  of  health, — he  united  qualities  of  mind  and 
resources  of  culture  which  only  disclosed  themselves  in  the  inti- 
macy of  friendship.  He  had  a  clear  and  discriminating  intellect, 
a  ready  insight  into  the  merits  of  a  case,  and  the  power  to  grasp 
firmly  the  ideas  he  held.  To  these  he  added  executive  abili- 
ty, business  tact  and  talent,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  literature  and  art.  Commercial  life  is  not 
favorable  to  literary  pursuits,  but  our  friend  never  lost  the  schol- 
arly habits  which  he  brought  home  from  college.  He  enjoyed 
the  still  air  of  delightful  studies.  In  his  beautiful  library  he 
found  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  cares  of  the  day.  He  was  not 
merely  a  collector,  but  an  appreciator  of  books.  A  good  reader, 
he  knew  where  the  best  things  lie,  and  was  prompt  to  distin- 
guish the  fine  gold  of  thought  from  its  counterfeit.  Some  pe- 
riods and  subjects  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  in  particular 
middle-age  history,  and  the  development  of  ideas.  In  some  di- 
rections his  knowledge  surprised.      To  a  degree  uncommon  in  a 


layman,  he  was  familiar  with  the  early  christian  polemics  and  the 
formation  of  religious  beliefs,  and  often  urged  his  pastor  to 
make  these  a  topic  of  discourse,  believing  they  could  be  handled 
in  a  way  to  be  attractive, —  an  opinion  to  which  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  convert. 

The  quality  which  Avon  for  our  friend  the  most  esteem  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him  best  was  the  breadth  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  sympathy.  By  a  happy  union  of  opposites  he 
was  at  once  conservative  and  progressive.  He  loved  the  good 
old  ways,  was  tenacious  of  approved  methods,  and  yet  was  cor- 
dially receptive  of  the  new  and  untried.  He  was  interested  in 
the  discoveries  and  speculations  of  the  day,  conversed  about 
them  with  intelligence  and  force,  and  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
cept without  fear  or  reserve  every  accredited  result.  I  honr 
ored  him  for  the  generous  partizanship  with  which  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  side  of  ideas  and  principles  which  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  general  acceptance,  but  are  struggling  to 
maintain  their  claim,  and  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  kept  his 
mind  open  to  new  truth.  This  was  the  more  admirable  in  him 
because  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  did  not  allow  the  circum- 
stance of  an  assured  position  to  trammel  his  thought  or  abridge 
his  sympathy.  Reared  in  affluence,  not  knowing  what  it  is  to 
struggle  with  adversity,  or  to  eat  his  bread  in  tears,  he  yet  re- 
cognized the  heavenly  powers  which  wait  on  toil  and  penury 
and  privation,  and  paid  them  the  homage  of  his  sincere  rever- 
ence. In  nothing  did  he  take  more  satisfaction  than  in  the  evi- 
dences of  social  improvement  and  of  true  reform.  On  his  last 
visit  to  Europe,  though  his  mind  was  already  much  weakened,  he 
was  still  attentive  to  the  signs  of  social  and  industrial  prog- 
ress. He  was  delighted  with  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  Italy  under  the  new  monarchy,  and  compared  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  country  with  what  he  had  witnessed  in  former  vis- 
its. The  corn  —  and  the  wheat  —  and  the  oil ;  —  these  words,  as 
some  of  you  will  remember,  spoken  with  that  frequent  iteration 
which  was  the  accompaniment  of  his  disease,  told  the  pleasure  he 
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took  in  what  he  saw  of  material  prosperity.  It  was  surprising, 
too,  how  even  then  he  could  note  the  signs  of  intellectual  move- 
ment. Hardly  had  he  reached  home,  when  he  came  hurrying 
up  the  street  with  trembling  steps  to  tell  me  of  the  last  sermon 
he  had  heard,  in  Westminster  Abbey  (by  the  Dean,  Arthur  P. 
Stanley),  and  how  much  he  liked  it,  how  excellent  he  thought 
its  spirit  and  tone,  and  how  full  of  promise  for  the  coming  age. 
No  matter  what  powers  of  body  or  of  mind  might  take  flight, 
hope  in  a  better  and  happier  future  for  mankind  lay  always 
warm  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

The  encouragement  which  by  his  example  and  general  influence 
he  lent  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  good  morals  and  of  edu- 
cation in  this  community,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  others 
whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  name,  has  been  one  reason,  no 
doubt,  of  that  higher  average  of  social  condition  and  general  ex- 
emption from  vice  and  poverty  on  which  this  town  has  justly 
prided  itself. 

Our  friend  was  benevolent,  and  in  ways  most  pleasant  to  re- 
member. He  gave  liberally  to  good  objects.  More  than  once 
he  has  said,  "  You  do  not  call  upon  us  half  enough  for  contri- 
butions. It  does  us  good  to  give."  His  private  benefactions 
were  more  numerous  than  is  generally  known.  And  he  gave 
also,  what  is  often  better  than  money,  sympathy  and  kind  advice. 
Among  those  who  mourn  his  early  departure  are  many,  I  doubt 
not,  far  and  near,  who  will  recall  words  of  kindness  and  deeds 
of  delicate  sympathy  which  were  more  precious  to  them  than 
gold. 

There  was  a  region  of  our  friend's  life  which  did  not  lie  open 
to  public  inspection,  but  of  which,  through  the  privilege  of  the 
pastoral  office,  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  know  something. 
That  reticence  before  the  high  problems  of  being  which  belongs 
to  a  healthy  nature  belonged  to  him.  He  had  no  religion  which 
proclaimed  itself.     But  in  hours  of  calm  thought  and  of  sincere 
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utterance  —  sitting  by  the  winter  fire-light — :he  gave  expres- 
sion to  convictions  which  lay  very  deep  within  him.  He  was  by 
nature  reverential,  and  had  thoughts  of  things  which  thoughts 
but  tenderly  touch.  He  did  not  commit  the  mistake  of  worship- 
ping the  symbol  in  place  of  the  substance,  but  discerned  the 
moral  laws  which  play  through  trade,  and  give  stability  to  wealth, 
and  are  the  foundation  of  all  durable  success.  His  standard 
of  commercial  integrity  was  high.  Those  at  any  rate  who  ought 
to  know  tell  me  that  he  was  upright  in  his  business  dealings, 
prompt  and  faithful  in  his  engagements,  a  man  of  his  word. 
That  he  earnestly  tried  to  steer  a  straight  course  amid  tangled 
and  tortuous  ways  no  testimony  is  needed  to  prove.  His  aspira- 
tions were  noble.      He  lived  a  pure  life  amid  many  temptations. 

Friends,  no  indiscriminate  praise  honors  its  subject.  Let  me 
not  mar  the  sincerity  of  this  tribute  by  an  omission  of  the  qual- 
ification which  should  always  be  made.  Doubtless  our  friend 
had  faults.  If  no  mention  is  made  of  any  here,  it  is  not  because 
they  did  not  exist  in  him,  as  in  all,  nor  because  they  are  purposely 
ignored,  but  because  upon  any  fair  and  impartial  estimate  they 
sink  away  and  disappear  in  the  total  impression  left  by  his  char- 
acter and  aims.  Beyond  question  his  employment  reacted  at 
times  upon  the  spirit.  The  intense  devotion  to  business,  the 
competitions  of  trade,  the  clashing  of  interests,  the  constant  neces- 
sity of  meeting  persons  of  every  variety  of  temperament  and  dis- 
position —  what  Wordsworth  calls  "  the  dreary  intercourse  of 
daily  life,"  and  which  you  business  men  understand  so  well, — 
all  this,  together,  no  doubt,  with  the  stealthy  and  unsuspected 
inroads  of  disease,  may  have  sometimes  disturbed  the  serenity 
and  equipoise  of  his  nature.  Nor  are  the  ways  of  commerce 
yet  exactly  the  ways  of  friendship  and  of  home.  But  speaking 
with  that  confidence  which  goes  with  ten  years'  intimate  knowl- 
edge, and  from  a  friendship  that  grew  stronger  every  day  because 
based  upon  increasing  respect  and  trust,  it  is  a  happiness  to  say 
that  any  faults  he  may  have  had  were  superficial,  his  goodness 
was  real  and  intrinsic. 
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There  is  no  more  searching  test  of  character  than  an   illness 
like  that  which  we  have  witnessed.     To  most  men  it  happens  to 
go  through  this  world  and  to   slip  out  of  existence  without   any- 
such  perilous  opportunity  of  self-exposure.      But  in  that  suspen- 
sion of  the  voluntary  activity  which  goes    with  some   forms   of 
cerebral  disease,  the  true  nature  of  a  man  is  revealed.     If  it   be 
a  mean,  sordid,  frivolous  nature,  that  fact,  no  matter  how  lon°-  it 
may  have  been  concealed,  will  come  to  light.     There  will   be  a 
visible  contraction  of  the  sympathies,  a  withering   of  the   affec- 
tions, an  ever-tightening  grasp  upon  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  nature  be  essentially  noble,  that 
fact  will  disclose  itself,  in  proportion  as  the  will  relaxes  its  hold, 
by  a  general  blossoming  and  fruitage  of  the  affections,  and  by  an 
expanding  benevolence.     Tried  by  this  test,  as  many  of  you  can 
bear  witness,  all  that  has  now  been  said  of  our  friend  finds  abun- 
dant confirmation  in  the  record  of  his  last  days.     His  thouo-htful- 
ness  for  others  was  extreme.       His  generosity  overflowed.       He 
became   a  little  child  in  spirit  and  in  truth.      Of  the  tender 
and  beautiful  home-life,  with  its  warmth  of  filial  devotion,  as  no- 
bly merited  as  it  was  rendered,  of  the  way  in  which,  when  the 
lips  refused  their  office,  he  would  signal  to   her  whom  no  words 
can  easily  reach   his  satisfaction  and  his  love,  I  must  not  speak. 
That  picture  can  not  here  be  reproduced.      In  that  soft  evening 
glow  was  no  hint  of  death  or   cruel  separation,  but  an   omen   of 
higher  life.     The  thought  occurs,  may  not  this  quickening  of  the 
emotions,  this  upgathering  of  the   sensibilities,  this    doubling    of 
the  heart  upon   itself,    which    in    pure    natures    often    precedes 
dissolution,    be    an   appointed  means    by   which     the    soul    ac- 
quires that  momentum  which  is  needed  to  carry  it  over  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.     Surely  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
this  fancy,  and  if  what  we  saw   was  what  it  seemed,  there   was 
force  enough  of  kindly  thought  and  feeling  in  this  soul  to  carry 
it  across  any  chasm  of  unconsciousness  and  land  it  safely  on  the 
other  side. 
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These  words  of  affectionate  tribute  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  deep  interest  which  our  friend  always 
felt  in  the  religious  society  which  worships  here.  From  time  to 
time  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  esteemed  have  gone  out 
from  among  us  and  have  entered  into  the  cloud,  but  of  the 
original  founders  of  this  society,  those  who,  nearly  eleven  years 
ago,  took  an  active  part  in  its  formation,  he  is  the  first  to  be  re- 
moved by  death.  Built  as  this  house  was  by  the  generous 
rivalry  in  good  works  of  many  who  contributed  with  equal 
proportionateliberality.it  is  certainly  not  invidious  to  speak  of  the 
untiring  industry  with  which,  as  chairman  of  the  btrilding  com- 
mittee, he  gave  his  time  and  personal  attention,  no  less  than  his 
means,  to  its  construction.  To  many  of  us  every  stone  of  this 
dear  little  church  will  always  be  associated  with  his  name  and 
memory.  And  from  that  day  to  this  his  interest  never  once 
abated.  How  he  labored  to  sustain  the  musical  branch  of  the 
service  by  his  personal  assistance,  his  fine  taste,  and  his  disci- 
plined talent,  you  well  know.  He  thought  of  us  when  far  away. 
In  some  English  cathedral  town  does  he  chance  to  hear  excep- 
tionally fine  music  from  compositions  that  have  not  been  reprinted 
in  this  country,  he  at  once  imports  copies  of  the  same,  that  our 
choir  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  procurable  text.  Music 
indeed  has  been  the  enthusiasm  of  his  life,  and  the  one  subject 
which  of  late  it  has  been  dangerous  to  approach. 

For  five  or  six  years  he  had  a  class  in  our  Sunday-school.  So 
completely  did  he  throw  his  personality  into  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, so  indispensable  did  he  make  himself  to  the  class,  discussing 
with  them  questions  of  church-history  and  of  morals,  guiding 
their  reading,  lending  them  books,  and  enriching  conversation 
with  abundant  illustrative  comment  drawn  from  his  own  study 
and  travel,  that  in  his  absence  no  acceptable  substitute  could  be 
found ;  and  when  by  illness  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  of- 
fice, the  class  disbanded  of  its  own  accord,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  revive  it.  Of  the  young  men  who  composed  that 
class  now  scattered,  in   college,  in  business,  married   and  settled 
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down  in  life,  there  is  not  one,  I  am  sure,  who  will  not  remember 
with  affectionate  gratitude  what  he  owes  to  his  kind  teacher  and 
friend. 

What  need  to  tell  of  the  ever-growing  interest  he  took  in  this 
society  as  life  drew  near  its  close  ?  It  is  pathetic  to  remember 
how,  as  regularly  as  the  weeks  came  round,  his  first  question  in 
the  early  morning  was,  "Is  it  Sunday?,"  and  his  second  question, 
"Is  it  fair?,"  to  which  his  loyal  friendship  led  him  to  add  a  third  in- 
quiry. And  who  of  you  that  saw  it  can  think  without  emotion 
of  the  way  in  which,  up  to  the  very  last  month,  he  persisted  in 
being  brought  hither,  lifted  into  and  out  of  his  carriage,  and  sup- 
ported (with  what  tender  and  assiduous  care  you  well  know)  to 
his  accustomed  seat?  Never  did  a  society  have  a  stauncher  friend 
and  supporter,  never  a  minister  a  more  appreciative  hearer,  a 
kinder  and  more  indulgent  critic. 


Of  the  vacancy  which  will  be  caused  in  this  community  by  the 
departure  of  one  who  has  long  filled  so  important  a  place,  and 
whose  presence  has  been  so  familiar  in  our  streets  and  in  our 
homes,  of  the  regret  which  will  be  felt  in  the  commercial  circles 
here  and  elsewhere  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  speak.  This  congregation,  these  closed  places  of 
business,  these  representative  bodies  from  the  neighboring  towns 
and  cities,  sufficiently  attest  the  common  loss  and  the  common 
sympathy. 

One  thing  indeed  we  could  have  wished — after  our  human 
way  of  wanting  what  we  can  not  have  and  what  is  not  best.  In 
all  our  homes  this  year  it  would  have  made  a  part  of  our  Thanks- 
giving could  he  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  anniversary  of 
that  marriage- union  which  contracted  fifty  years  ago  —  when  as 
yet  these  busy  streets  were  not,  and  village  there  was  none — 
will  in  a  few  days  (if  God  shall  prolong  the  lives  of  our  honored 
friends)  be  sealed  anew  with  a  golden  clasp.  May  the  Father  of 
all  mercies  briug  comfort  to  this  desolated  home.  In  His  perfect- 
ly compassionate  providence  may  He  bestow  that  peace  which 
this  world  can  never  give. 
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And  now  the  word  lingers  which  is  always  so  hard  to  speak, 
which  indeed  we  could  not  speak  but  for  the  blessed  faith  which 
is  able  to  take  away  all  its  bitterness  of  meaning,  and  convert 
sorrow  into  calm  content,  and  turn  the  sad  farewell  into  the 
cheerful  good-bye  with  which  we  wave  our  hand  to  the  depart- 
ing voyager  whom  we  feel  confident  of  seeing  again. 

To  this  dear  friend,  devoted  son,  kind  neighbor,  good  citizen, 
beloved  parishioner,  we  say  our  tender  adieu.  From  this  place 
which  he  loved  so  well  we  bear  him  hence  in  the  strong  hope  of 
a  life  resurgent  from  the  grave.  And  to  our  day's  work  we  turn 
again,  to  the  duties  God  has  given  us  to  discharge,  to  the  bur- 
dens He  has  called  us  to  bear,  with  a  new  energy  of  faith 
and  a  fresh  inspiration  of  courage. 


Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to 
present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceed- 
ing joy,  unto  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  praise  throughout 
all  ages.     Amen. 


When  faith  and  love,  which  parted  from  thee  never, 
Had  ripened  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 
Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 

Of  death,  called  life,  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 

Milton,  Son.  xiv 


That  the  ys  sent  receyve  in  buxomnesse, 
The  wrasteling  of  this  world  asketh  a  falle  ; 
Her  is  no  home,  her  is  but  wyldyrnesse. 
Forth  pilgrime  !  — 

CilAUCKU,  Good  Counseil. 


To  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past. 

Siiakespeake,    Son.  XXX. 


Est  mihi  jucunda  in  malis,  et  grata  in  dolore, 
tua  erga  me  voluntas. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The  Kev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D.,  entered  into 
rest  on  Sunday,  Oct.  6,  1878,  the  funeral  services 
being  held  in  the  church  the  following  Thursday.  The 
next  week  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  held,  when  the 
following  action  was  taken  :  — 

Whereas,  In  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  the 
senior  pastor  of  this  church  and  society,  the  Eev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.  D.,  has  been  removed  by  death,  after  a  ministry 
among  us  of  forty-four  and  one  half  years,  thus  causing  us  to 
experience  a  loss,  the  deep  and  sorrowful  sense  of  which 
demands  public  expression  in  our  united  action,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  place  upon  record  an  emphatic  utterance  of 
those  sentiments  of  regard  and  affection,  which,  with  unbroken 
constancy  during  all  these  years,  this  church  and  society  have 
felt  for  him, —  which,  indeed,  had  so  united  pastor  and  people 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  relation  was  possible  only  in 
the  event  that  has  now  come  upon  us. 

Resolved,  That  while  Dr.  Adams,  through  infirmities  of  the 
flesh,  has  been  for  several  years  removed  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  his  presence  with  us  has  been  a  blessing, 
and  his  life  among  us  and  prayers  for  us  have  served  to 
strengthen  our  appreciation  of  his  virtues  and  ability,  and  to 
render  more  tender  and  enduring  our  remembrance  of  his  fidel- 
ity and  love  as  a  pastor,  his  constancy  and  sympathy  as  a  friend. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  pay  no  better  tribute  to  Dr.  Adams,  as 
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our  pastor,  than  that  which  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  this 
church  and  society  during  his  long  connection  with  them,  —  the 
growth  and  harmony,  peace  and  unity  of  our  organization, 
and  that  we  attribute  these,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  alike  to 
his  soundness  of  doctrine,  his  ability  and  fidelity  as  a  preacher, 
his  largeness  of  heart  as  a  pastor,  his  constant  and  prayerful 
reliance  upon  God,  his  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  convictions 
of  conscience,  to  the  daily  beauty  and  helpful  influence  of  his 
Christian  walk  and  example,  and  to  that  humble  and  holy  trust, 
which  sustained  him  in  the  peculiar  trials  of  his  later  years,  and 
made  his  last  hours  so  peaceful  and  sweet  as  to  be  unusually 
fragrant  with  pleasant  memories. 

Btsolvecl,  That  we  delight  to  remember  the  days  that  are  gone, 
and  express  our  joy  for  the  hundreds  led  to  Christ  during  Dr. 
Adams'  ministry;  for  the  comfort  he,  who  was  peculiarly  a  son 
of  consolation,  was  enabled  to  bring  to  our  hearts  in  the  hours 
of  trouble  and  loss;  for  the  writings,  full  of  tender  and  helpful 
thoughts,  which  he  has  left  as  a  contribution  to  Christian  liter- 
ature ;  for  the  strength  and  skill  that  were  given  him  in  his  ear- 
lier ministry  to  combat  error  when  the  truth  was  assailed;  and 
finally  for  the  repose  that  was  his,  as,  trusting  in  the  truths  he 
had  preached,  he  waited  on  the  shores  of  time,  patiently  and 
longingly,  for  Him  whom  he  had  always  loved,  to  summon  him 
to  his  lasting  reward. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  family  of  our 
late  pastor  in  their  bereavement,  and  we  do  earnestly  pray  God 
to  grant  them  that  support  and  comfort  which  their  father,  with 
such  loving  sympathy,  commended  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Dr.  Adams,  and  that  the  clerks  of  both  church  and  soci- 
ety be  respectfully  requested  to  enter  them  upon  the  records  of 
the  church  and  society. 


SERMON. 


"A  teacher  of  the   Gentiles  in  faith  and  verity."  —  1  Timothy 

ii,7. 

The  emblems  of  mourning  in  our  sanctuary  this 
morning  are  full  of  meaning  to  us  as  a  congregation,  — 
indicative  of  a  life-work  ended,  while  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  a  work,  as  begun,  that  will  never  end.  They 
speak  of  a  warfare  completed,  —  of  a  victory  achieved 
that  is  permanent  and  lasting.  The  harp,  from  which 
a  melody  unusually  sweet  was  wont  to  now,  is  silent 
now  ;  but  these  emblems  affirm  that  its  tones  are  still 
lingering  in  the  memories  of  many,  as  the  inspiration 
of  their  lives,  never  to  be  lost  if  the  soul  be  immortal. 

As  a  Christian  household,  whose  head  has  been  re- 
moved, our  thoughts  most  naturally  recur  to  what  we 
have  lost.  Assembled  in  this  place  so  recently,  as  you 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  him  silent  in  death,  whose  voice 
you  had  often  heard,  but  would  never  hear  again,  your 
thoughts  of  necessity  dwelt  upon  what  you  had  lost ; 
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and,  therefore,  I  would  speak  to-day  upon  what  is  left 
to  us,  as  a  result  of  that  life  now  transferred  to  another 
sphere. 

I  would  speak  of  ministries  that  never  end. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  this  church  has  had  a 
career  of  usefulness  marked  and  sino-ular,  and  with 
this,  as  promotive  of  it,  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Adams 
was  most  intimately  and  vitally  connected.  After  a 
decade  of  exceptional,  almost  unparalleled  prosperity, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  first  pastor,  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Green,  a  mighty  man  of  God,  Essex  Street  Church 
called  to  the  pastorate  him,  whom,  after  a  period  of 
forty-four  and  one  half  years  of  service  in  that  position, 
the  Lord,  one  week  ago  to-day,  summoned  to  his  last- 
ing reward. 

While  a  whole  generation  and  more  were  passing 
away,  he  was  permitted  to  stand  upon  this  watch- 
tower,  by  his  example  and  words  lighting  up  the  way  for 
those  passing  on  beyond,  and  also  for  those  coming  to 
the  front,  —  the  only  herald  during  these  years.  Of 
the  fidelity  that  characterized,  and  the  success  that 
attended  his  labors,  I  need  not  speak  to  you  who  know 
the  history  of  those  years. 

The  almost  a  thousand  persons  who  united  with  the 
church  by  profession,  the  impetus  he  gave  to  the  relig- 
ious thought  of  this  thinking  city,  and  the  direction 
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he  gave  to  the  lives  of  men  who  were  themselves 
strong  in  their  influence  over  others,  attest  this. 

What  wonder  that  these  emblems  of  mourning  are 
here  ?     It  would  be  a  marvel  were  there  none  ! 

For  how  deeply  must  the}r,  who  have  been  identified 
with  this  church  for  years,  feel  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained !  Though  another  generation  has  arisen,  that 
knew  not  Joseph,  yet  we  have  so  far  entered  into  the 
labors  of  him  who  for  so  long  was  a  leader  here,  that 
ours  is  a  genuine  grief,  and  we,  the  inheritors  of  vic- 
tories achieved,  unite  with  those  who  participated  in 
the  struggles  in  doing  honor  to  him  under  whose 
ministry,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  so  much  was  accom- 
plished. Paradox  though  it  seem,  a  ministry  among 
us  is  ended,  that  will  never  end. 

Paul  at  length  in  his  ministry  came  to  a  time  when 
it  was  true  that  he  had  finished  his  course,  but  as  a 
ft  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  verity "  his  work 
will  never  cease.  Every  true  minister  must  fall,  but  a 
true  ministry  endures. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  long  ministry 
accomplished  in  this  pulpit  which  warrant  the  assertion 
that  it  will  endure. 

The  first  thing  I  would  note  concernino-  Dr.  Adams' 
ministry  is  the  prominence  of  the  doctrinal  element. 

With   him,  doctrines  were   not   merely  convenient, 
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bat  vital  and  essential.  He  hoped  to  promote  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  life  in  men,  only  as  the  foundation  of 
a  right  doctrinal  belief  should  first  be  laid.  Hence,  con- 
cerning a  minister's  work,  he  held  that  "  there  must  be 
in  his  mind  certain  truths  relating  to  God  and  man, 
retribution,  and  the  way  to  be  saved  ;  these  truths  must 
be  as  positively  fixed  in  his  mind  as  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  of  numbers  are  in  the  belief  of  a  school-teacher. 
If  there  be  any  meaning  in  his  name,  ambassador  for 
Christ,  there  must  be  some  things  about  which  he  is 
fully  assured  that  they  are  essential  to  his  own  salva- 
tion and  that  of  his  hearers." 

He  held  as  an  axiom,  that  the  words  of  Christ 
"are  spirit  and  they  are  life,"  and  his  ministry  was  one 
unremitting  effort  to  make  these  utterances  real  to  men, 
and  to  lay  divine  truth  as  a  constraining  weight  upon 
their  consciences.  Some  of  you  remember,  even  now, 
how  plainly  and  convincingly,  again  and  again,  he  urged 
the  atonement  of  Christ  as  made  for  sin  ;  and  when,  in 
his  last  years,  he  would  once  more  be  heard  at  eventide, 
by  those  who  loved  him  and  his  words,  he  says  to  them, 
"Of  all  the  titles  of  Christ,  this  holds  the  chief  place, 
Saviour  of  Sinners." 

How  tenderly  too,  yet  firmly,  he  pressed  upon  men 
the  all-important  fact  that  they  are  lost.  The  months 
are  but  few  that  have  passed  since  I  was  permitted  to 
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voice  for  him  some  thoughts  for  you,  based  upon  that 
verse  in  Daniel's  prophecy,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  art  found  wanting  " ;  and  the  pathos  and 
firmness  of  the  treatment,  in  their  minfflinsr  made  an 
impression  upon  me  that  will  not  be  soon  removed. 

In  closing  a  sermon  before  the  Congregational  min- 
isters of  Massachusetts,  preached  in  Brattle  Square 
Meeting-House  in  1849,  Dr.  Adams  said,  "  Take  heed  to 
thyself  and  to  thy  doctrine,  continue  in  them,  for  in 
doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that 
hear  thee."  These  words,  as  quoted  by  him,  indicate 
the  model  after  which  his  own  ministry  was  fashioned. 

He  well  knew  that  opinions  would  be  advanced  only 
to  be  recanted,  that  theories  announced  would  be 
quickly  outgrown;  but  "that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endure th  forever."  Hence,  in  his  ministry,  so  much  of 
this  element  having  been  incorporated,  it  is  permanent, 
and  will  abide  as  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  men  unless 
divine  truth  is  to  pass  away.  "Eemember  the  words 
which  "  he  "  spake  unto  you  when  "  he  "  was  yet  with 
you." 

I  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  slightly  different 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Adams'  ministry,  into  which  there 
entered,  so  largely,  deep  and  searching  thought. 

That  the  minds  of  men  were  darkened,  was  a  convic- 
tion  that  rested  upon  him,  and  so  he    would  always 
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present  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  thought. 
Other  elements  were  not  sacrificed  to  this.  For  who 
that  has  seen  his  great  breast  heave  with  emotion,  and 
been  almost  chained  by  the  matchless  tenderness  of 
both  voice  and  manner  as  he  faithfully  declared  the 
truth,  and  noticed  the  falling  tear  as  he  persuaded  men 
to  yield  to  Christ's  atoning  love,  can.  affirm  that  his 
ministry  was  coldly  thoughtful,  emotion  being  absent? 
It  was  there,  in  the  right  place  and  degree. 

He  regarded  emotion  simply  as  the  force  to  send 
thoughts,  weighty  with  truth,  deep  into  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  his  hearers :  emotion  the  means,  im- 
planting of  truth  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 

That  he  was  wise  in  this  judgment  is  evident,  if  we 
consider  the  permanency  of  a  good  thought  upon  a 
great  theme. 

In  distinction  from  a  flashy  or,  in  a  popular  sense, 
an  emotional  ministry,  Dr.  Adams'  was  thoughtful. 
There  was  little  of  the  meteor,  far  more  of  the  penetrat- 
ing sunlight.  He  sent  men  away,  after  they  had  lis- 
tened to  his  words,  with  inquiries  to  be  answered  and 
suo-o-estions  to  be  considered. 

It  was  this  fact  that  made  his  ministry  a  power.  He 
awakened  in  men  higher  and  purer  thoughts,  which 
would  suggest  to  them  loftier  attainments,  and  so  per- 
manent  good   was    accomplished.      His    ministry    can 
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never  end,  because  by  it  darkness  of  doubt  was  driven 
from  many  minds  ;  the  light  of  divine  truth,  with  its 
renewing  power,  was  introduced  ;  and  by  his  sanctified 
thought  the  last  barrier  against  the  Holy  Spirit's  ap- 
proach was  broken  down.  In  eternity,  souls  saved  for 
the  joys  of  heaven  will  testify  to  the  power  of  his 
thought. 

Consider  one  fact  which  to-day  testifies  concerning 
the  ministry  of  thought  which  by  God's  blessing  he 
accomplished.  The  work  <:  Communion  Sabbaths  "  was 
published  in  this  city  in  1856.  It  was  afterward  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  two  parts,  under  different  titles. 
The  second  part  contains  an  introduction,  evidently  by 
a  Churchman,  in  which  he  says,  "  This  admirable  work, 
written  in  a  most  earnest  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  so 
much  to  the  point,  and  so  suitable  to  the  present  state 
of  the  churches  in  England,  is  reprinted,  believing 
that  it  will  induce  and  encourage  many  to  lay  aside 
excuses  for  neglect,  and  also  lead  others  to  be  more 
reo-ular  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  f  draw  near  with 
faith  and  take  the  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort.' " 
Over  the  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  his  thoughts 
were  wafted,  to  continue  their  moulding  influence  upon 
Christian  hearts. 

Grood  thoughts  upon  great  themes  are  permanent; 
and  they    who  have  been  privileged  to  give  them  to 
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the  world  have  accomplished  ministries  that  shall 
never  end. 

But  let  us  look  at  Dr.  Adams'  ministry  in  another 
light.  In  1855  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
American  Board  upon  the  "  Power  of  Christian  Grati- 
tude." I  have  not  been  privileged  to  read  it,  though  it 
is  published,  but  the  ministry  of  the  author  evidences 
his  belief  in  the  power  of  benevolence.  Any  thoughts 
upon  that  ministry  would  be  culpably  deficient,  did 
they  not  make  prominent  his  efforts  and  his  success  in 
promoting  benevolence. 

When  in  1834  Dr.  Adams  began  his  Boston  ministry, 
the  American  Board  was  in  its  infancy.  He  therefore 
£rew  up  with  it,  and  it  became  a  part  of  him  and  he  a 
part  of  it.  Home  missions,  too,  were  then  beginning 
to  engross  the  attention  of  American  Christians,  and 
Boston's  religious  state  led  to  enlarged  city  missionary 
effort.  In  all  these  directions,  Dr.  Adams  led  his  peo- 
ple to  contribute  and  to  labor.  Two  men  who  are  still 
with  us,  Deacons  Pike  and  Stedman,  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  warm  sympathy  he  had  in 
any  efforts  to  help  his  own  city,  and  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  co-operated  with  them  in  all  their  mis- 
sionary labors. 

But  to  the  American  Board  he  gave  much  of  himself. 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  as   religiously  devoted  to  the 
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missionary  rooms  as  the  Sabbath  to  the  pulpit.  No 
engagement  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  appoint- 
ment. Under  his  wise  administration,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  annual  offering  of  Essex  Street  Church  to  For- 
eign Missions  reached  a  sum  not  to-day  exceeded  by  any 
Boston  church. 

As  a  pastor  whose  church  gave  so  liberally,  and  as 
an  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Adams  was 
closely  identified  with  this  branch  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, and  felt  that  India,  where  Mrs.  Capron  now 
labors,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  personal 
friends  were  toiling  for  Christ,  were  but  parts  of  his 
Boston  parish. 

In  the  extensive  outlook  which  in  his  benevolence 
he  was  accustomed  to  take,  we  may  catch  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  reach  of  his  ministry.  The  laborers  that  were 
sustained  in  the  far-away  fields  by  the  gifts  he  prompted, 
told  the  darkened  of  Christ,  and  as  their  souls  were 
made  radiant  with  the  heavenly  light,  they  in  turn 
stood  to  reflect  the  same  light  to  others  about  them  ;  and 
the  work  will  go  on ;  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  this 
ministry  will  never  end  until  it  be  impossible  for  man 
to  influence  his  fellows  for  good. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  express  and  contemplate 
only  one  more  thought,  yet  it  is  one  that  goes  far 
towards  describing  Dr.  Adams'  ministry  in  your  behalf, 
—  it  was  thoroughly  and  genuinely  sympathetic. 
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To  many  of  you,  those  occasions,  when,  as  a  com- 
forter, he  came  to  your  homes  darkened  by  some  great 
sorrow  and,  himself  acquainted  with  grief,  took  upon 
himself  your  burden,  — to  many  such  scenes  are  very 
precious,  and  with  such  a  background  their  portrait  of 
Dr.  Adams  is  viewed.  His  ministry  is  to  them  out- 
lined by  the  sorrows  he  has  helped  them  bear  more, 
perchance,  than  by  the  sermons  he  has  preached  from 
the  pulpit. 

By  just  the  right  words,  aptly  spoken,  a  rift  was  made 
in  the  enveloping  cloud  and  they  began  to  realize  that 
"  God  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble."  It  was  a 
resurrection  from  sorrow  that  was  thus  accomplished 
for  them,  and  because  of  it,  all  their  subsequent  life 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  different. 

Dr.  Adams  was  peculiarly  a  son  of  consolation,  and 
the  ministry  he  as  such  wrought  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  lono-  continue. 

But  when  I  speak  of  his  ministry  as  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic, I  have  in  mind  other  things  than  his  visits  to 
the  sorrowing  and  the  bereaved.  As  you  have  sat  in  the 
house  of  God,  listening  eagerly  to  the  truth  as  he  ut- 
tered it,  you  have  felt,  as  it  were,  the  pressure  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  load  that  had  oppressed  you  was  almost 
unaccountably  lightened,  —  nay,  removed,  —  as  he  with 
rare  tact  and  delicacy  of  treatment  presented  one  truth 
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after  another.  His  sympathy  for  his  people  gave  a  pe- 
culiar flavor  to  his  public  ministrations,  such  as  endeared 
him  to  them. 

There  are  those  in  this  city,  this  land,  and  in  other 
lands,  who  are  better  servants  of  Christ  because  of 
their  having  breathed  in  some  of  the  sympathy  which 
in  such  abundance  flowed  out  from  this  servant  of  Christ 
in  his  public  ministry. 

The  sympathetic  side  of  his  ministry,  those  occasions, 
when,  with  peculiar  unction  of  look,  manner,  and  speech, 
he  winningly  enforced  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  melting 
obedient  hearts  into  a  more  complete  harmony  with 
Christ,  and  touching  those  slumbering  chords  in  the 
hearts  of  the  unsubdued,  so  that  they  vibrated  with  the 
melody  of  heaven,  —  this  compassionate  side  of  Dr. 
Adams'  ministry  is  one  of  its  strong  sides,  because  of 
which  results  followed  as  permanent  as  renewed  hearts. 

"  Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  his  daily  bread." 

Contact  with  him  in  his  published  writings,  where 
not  only  in  every  book,  but  in  almost  every  sentence, 
we  discover  his  all-pervading  sympathy,  compels  us  to 
give  prominence  to  this  element  of  his  ministry.  Open 
"  Ao-nes,"  and  read.  The  eye  glances  back  to  read  again 
the  sentence  just  perused,  because  there  is  written  just 
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what  the  soul  in  sorrow  would  know.  A  smile  gently 
plays  upon  the  features  while  the  tear  glistens  in  the 
eye.  Eead  "Bertha,"  aud  you  know  that  you  are  in 
company  with  one  whose  heart  is  warm  towards  child- 
hood. "  Under  the  Mizzen-Mast "  reveals  a  heart  beating 
in  unison  with  the  every-day  experiences  of  life,  and 
anxious  to  lay  its  own  freshness  as  an  offering  to  cheer 
such  as  by  these  experiences  are  downcast. 

It  is  rarely  one's  privilege  to  read  words  more  fitly 
spoken  than  those  uttered  by  Dr.  Adams  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Albro's 
settlement  in  Cambridge,  over  the  church  where  he 
himself  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  said,  "I 
feel  toward  him  (Dr.  Albro)  as  one  seems  to  have 
done  toward  a  public  building  which  he  stood  to  view, 
leaning  upon  his  hand,  and  soliloquizing  every  now  and 
then,  with  much  variety  of  intonation  aud  euiphasis,  as 
he  judged  of  its  architecture,  '  It  is  right,'  'It  is  right.'  " 

This  leads  me  to  the  thought  of  Dr.  Adams'  sympathy 
with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  I  know  of  this 
from  testimony  corroborative  of  experience. 

In  almost  my  last  conversation  with  him  he  spoke  of 
his  love  for  the  brethren.  His  sympathy  was  all-sided, 
and  hence  all  sides  of  his  life  and  work  were  gilded 
by  it. 

Such  a  minister  is  gone,  but  such  a  ministry  will 
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never  end.  It  will  reproduce  itself  on  the  earth,  so 
long  as  printing-presses  continue,  and  one  mind  and 
heart  affects  another.  No  figures  can  indicate  results  ; 
only  eternity  will  disclose  them.  As  the  music  from 
the  chimes  in  the  bell-tower  sweeps  on  over  the  valley, 
and  is  thrown  back  in  echoes  by  the  hills  long  after 
the  bells  have  stopped  their  swinging,  so  the  music  of 
such  a  ministry  will  continue,  echoing  on  long  after  the 
minister  has  entered  into  his  reward. 

Over  the  name  Nehemiah  Adams  we,  who  honor  him 
as  a  servant  of  God,  would  carve  the  words,  "  Christ 
the  hope  of  glory,"  as  indicating  the  upward  reach  of 
his  life  ;  beneath  the  name,  and  encircling  its  other  side, 
we  would  paint  in  the  mellow  tints  of  holy  affection  the 
simple  words,  "A  teacher  in  faith  and  verity,"  as  indi- 
cating the  earth  side  of  his  life- work. 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done! 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ: 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

"  The  voice  at  midnight  came; 
He  started  up  to  hear: 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame; 
He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear." 

"  Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done! 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 
Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 
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